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B O O K I.  CHAP.  I. 

The  foregoing  deduftlon  of  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  England, 
and  the  fpecimens  of  vocal  compofitions  above  given,  refpcdl 
chiefly  the  church- fervice,  and  bring  us  nearly  to  that  period  when 
the  Romilh  ritual  ceafed  to  preferibe  the  mode  of  divine  worfliip,  and 
choral  fervicc  in  iliis  t.uunuy  dlTuiii&ii  a new  form.  The  general  ha- 
voc and  devaluation,  the  difperflon  of  conventual  lihrarips.  and  the 
dcflruiUion  of  books  and  manuferipts,  which  followed  the  diflblution 
of  monalleries,  and  the  little  care  taken  to  preferve  that  which  it  was 
forefeen  would  lliortly  become  of  no  ufe,  will  account  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  recovering  any  compofitions  of  Angular  excellence  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  reformation  ; and  that  any  at  all  arc  remaining  is 
owing  to  the  zeal  of  thofc  very  few  perfons,  who  were  prompted  to 
collet^  them  as  evidences  of  the  lldil  and  ingenuity  of  our  ancient 
church  muficians. 

From  hence  we  may  perceive  that  as  far  as  concerns  the  mufic 
of  the  church,  we  are  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  a new  era  ; 
and  fuch  in  truth  will  it  appear  to  be  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
reformed  liturgy,  which  though  it  was  fo  calculated  as  to  be  fufeep- 
tible  of  all  thofc  advantages  that  divine  fervice  is  fuppofed  to  derive 
VoL.  III.  B from 
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from  muGc,  can  neither  be  faid  to  be  borrowed  from  that  of  the 
Romilh  church  *,  nor  to  refemble  it  fo  nearly  as  to  offend  any  but  fuch 
as  deny  the  expediency,  and  even  lawfulnefs  of  a liturgy  in  any  form 
whatever. 

Thcfe  reafons  render  it  neceffary  to  poftpone  for  a while  the  profe- 
cution  of  the  hiftory  of  church-mufic  in  this  our  country,  and  to  re- 
□ffume  that  of  fecular  mufic;  in  the  improvement  whereof  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  we  were  at  this  time  fomewhat  behind  our  neighbours ; 
for  till  about  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  century  it  docs  not 
appear  that  any  one  of  the  Englifh  mailers  had  attempted  to  emulate 
the  Flemings  or  the  Italians  in  the  compofition  of  madrigals  ; for 
which  reafr  n the  account  of  the  introdudlion  of  that  fpccicsof  muGc 
into  this  kingdom  mull  alfo  be  referred  to  a fubfequent  page. 

In  the  interim  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  fongs  and  ballads,  with 
eafy  tunes  adapted  fo  them,  muft  at  all  times  have  been  the  enter- 
tainment, not  only  of  the  common  people,  but  of  the  better  fort : 
Thefe  muft  have  been  of  various  kinds,  as  namely,  fatirical,  humour- 
ous, moral,  and  not  a few  of  them  of  the  amorous  kind.  Hardly 
any  of  thefe  with  the  oauGc  to  them  are  at  this  day  to  be  met  with, 
and  thofe  few  that  are  yet  extant  are  only  to  be  found  in  odd  part 
books,  written  without  bars,  and  with  ligatures,  in  a chara(flcr  fo 
obfolete,  that  all  hope  of  recoircrliig  ilicm,  oi  of  rendering  to  any 
tolerable  degree  intelligible  any  of  the  common  popular  tunes  in  ufe 
before  the  middle  of  the  Gxteenth  century  muft  be  given  up.  The 
two  that  follow  have  neverthelcfs  been  recovered  by  means  of  a manu- 
feript  formerly  in  the  colledlion  of  Mr.  Ralph  Thorefby,  and  men- 
tioned in  the  catalogue  of  his  Mufeum,  at  the  end  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Leeds  ; they  both  appear  to  have  been  fet  by  William  Cornifli  of  the 
chapel  royal  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  words  of  the  Grft  fong 
were  written  by  Skelton,  and  there  is  a direfl  alluGon  to  them  in  a 
poem  of  his  entitled  the  Crowne  of  Lawrell,  printed  among  his 
works.  The  latter  fong  is  fuppofed  to  be  a fatite.on  thofe  drunken 
Flemings  who  came  into  England  with  the  princefs  Anne  of  Clcve, 
upon  her  marriage  with  king  Hen.  VIII. 

• That  the  Book  of  Common  Prajrcr  hath  its  original  from  the  maCi-l>oofc  is  exprefsif 
denied  by  Hamon  L’Eftrange,  in  his  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  pag.  14 ; and  the  pre- 
face to  queen  Elizabeth's  Liturgy  refers  to  the  ancieut  fathers  for  the  original  and  ground . 
thereof. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Better  fuccefs  has  attended  the  attempts  to  recover  the  mere 
words  of  thofc  fongs  and  ballads  which  feem  to  have  been  the  de- 
light of  part  ages.  By  thefe  whidi  follow  we  difeover  that  with  the 
young  people  ol  thofc  times  the  paffion  of  love  operated  in  much  the 
fame  manner  as  it  docs  now  ; that  our  forefathers  loved  ftrong  ale, 
and  that  the  clTcils  of  it  were  difcoverable  in  effuGons  of  mirth  and 
plcafantry,  in  a total  oblivion  of  care,  and  a refolution  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow. 

If  the  coarfenefs  of  the  raillery,  or  the  profanenefs,  or  indelicacy  of 
exprefiion  obfervable  in  the  two  proceeding,  and  in  a few  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  poems,  fliould  need  an  apology  for  inferring  them,  the  beft  that 
can  be  made  is,  that  they  prefent  to  our  view  a true  pidture  of  the 
times.  Before  the  flatute  of  James  I.  againft  profane  curGng  and  fwear- 
ing,  the  profanation  of  the  n^mc  of  God  was  fo  frequent  in  common 
difeourfe,  that  few  looked  on  it  as  a cirime.  When  Cox,  bilhop  of  Ely, 
heGtated  about  alienating  a part  of  the  epifcopal  edate  in  favour  of  Sir 
Chriftopher  Hatton,  queen  Elizabeth  difdained  to  expoflulatc  with 
him,  but  fwore  by  her  Maker,  in  a letter  yet  extant  under  her  own 
princely  hand,  to  deprive  him  if  he  perfifted  in  his  rcfufal.  In  the  earlier 
copies  of  our  old  Englidi  plays  oaths  make  a part  of  the  dialogue,  and 
are  printed  at  length  : in  the  later  editions  thefe  are  expunged  ; an 
evidence  that  the  national  manners  have  in  fomc  refpedts  improved  in 
the  courfe  of  a century. 

As  to  the  other  objeflion,  the  indelicate  ftyle  of  love  converfation, 
it  may  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  that  reGncment  which  the  free  and 
innocent  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  in  the  view  of  their  elders  and  fupe- 
riors  neceffarily  induces,  not  to  mention  the  improvements  in  litera- 
ture, which  furnilh  the  means  of  regulating  external  demeanour, 
and  teach  us  to  diftinguifli  the  behaviour  of  a rurtic  from  that  of  a 
gentleman. 

In  this  refpedt  too  the  manners  of  the  prefent  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  thofe  of  pad  ages,  at  lead  the  dyle  of  courtdiip,  which 
is  all  that  concerns  the  prefent  quedion,  is  fo  much  improved,  that 
VoL.lII.  D per- 
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perhaps  there  arc  few  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom  capable  of  writing 
to  a miftrefs  fuch  letters  as  our  king  Henry  VIII.  in  the  ardour  of 
his  affeflion  fent  with  prefents  of  fleih,  as  he  terms  it,  meaning  there- 
by venifon,  to  his  beloved  Anne  Boleyn,  a beautiful,  modell,  and 
well-bred  young  woman. 

From  the  above  particulars  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  poetical 
compofitions  of  the  period  here  alluded  to,  wanted  of  that  elegance 
which  is  now  cxpedfcd  in  every  thing  offered  to  the  public  view  j and 
as  a few  of  the  following  arc  deflitute  of  fuch  a recommendation, 
this  circumftance  would  fupply,  were  it  ncceffary,  the  want  of  other 
evidence  of  their  antiquity. 

The  following  fong  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  one 
of  the  Henries,  and  feems  to  be  a fruitlefs  prayer,  tending  to  avert  the. 
confequenccs  of  indubitable  pregnancy. 

i. 

iDitli  all  tl^r  Iiart  in  nip  bobp, .. 

^olD  icntil!  brllp  botunc. 

3Inb  ffee  tua#i  fore  afrapb, 

^nb  gririioiilTp  bifinaprb, 
iDith  putting  on  fine  golunc. 

9pc  bfllp  hiajs  fo  grtre, 
i)nc  gotonc  bm not  fete, 
for  forroto  bpb  f|»c  ftoetc, 

!?(nb  range 

iDoUmc  beilp  botone. 

II. 

li’ljp.tf  aiwpff ; 

5 Imiib  fo  hjcll  to  hpnir, 

^ tf)ongi)t  it  top  anb  blpfle 
<€o  banner  in  etierp  totonc ; 

^nt  nlasf  anb  iucll  atoap 

Ctat  rittc  % ufpb  ftitlje  plape, 

foe  noto  toptfj  forrotoc  map  , 

iDobinc  bcUp  bolDnf.  / 
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III. 

Cucrn  mornin0  crip 
Romahe  all  quadc; 

IjurtitSc  me 
fill!  grcuoutirlp, 
i©itlj  fifljnesf  am  fiounli : 

<Oob  anb  out  I'lfRpti  labp, 

SCnli  airoc  goob  luv.q 
^enb  me  fdmr  remebp 
<Co  hepe  mp  brllp  botDiie. 

detune  botonc,  notu  jrntil  bdlp  babmr. 

The  fimplicity  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  ftyle,  of  the  following 
dialogue,  which  feems  to  be  very  ancient. 

I. 

SSirtoarc  mp  ipttpll  fpngec  ^pr  ^ poit  brilce, 
tDrpngc  mp  fianb  to  Tore, 

^ prap  pou  bo  no  more, 

^la^  titerebr, 

’ ' iJc  fjurt  mp  Ipttpll  fpnget. 

II. 

3Dhp  fo  bo  pou  bp  i 
f r be  a tuanton  map. 

31  bo  but  btitit  pou  plop, 

iSictDare  mp  Ipttpll  fpngcr, 

III. 

^pc  no  mote  of  fiubc  fport, 
for  31  Ijabe  Ipttpl  comfort 

Of  pout  bptlJff 

1^0  ^urt  mp  Ipttpll  fpngcr, 

IV. 

f orfotb  gooblp  mpficci?, 
gi  am  fotp  foe  pout  bifeaiS : 

5lIoth  tol)at  mop  pou  plea?  i 

^ctnarc  mp  Iptpll  fpngcr, 

D 2 V. 
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V. 

forfotlj  i>f  be  to  blame, 

5 toio  it  tuill  not  frame, 
iJt  1.0  to  pour  0rete  fl;ame 

^0  ljuct  mp  IpttpU  fpngcr. 

VI. 

(tljpiS  toa^  agapn  mp  frpll  errtapn, 

|iet  inolO  ^ b^ue  tijat  bole  A0apii, 
for  % on*  fotp  for  pour  papn, 

SSrtoarr  mp  IprepII  fpn0tr-.. 

VII. 

;Setin0  for  tbc  eaufe  pc  be  forp, 

J toolb  be  0lab  toptb  pou  for  to  marp 
<&o  that  pc  toolb  not  otter  Ion0c  tarrp 

Co  bele  i*ip  ipttpU  fpn0cr. 

VIII. 

J fap  toptb  a jopfull  bo«  O0<'*puc, 

Of  tbat  3i  toolb  be  full  fopit, 

^nb  for  pour  fahe  to  toltc  funte  papnr 

Co  brie  pour  IprtpU  fpit0er;- 

IX. 

Cfirn  toe  be  botfj  O0rccb 
J ptap  pou  bp  out  tocbbin0  toebe, 

Slnb  tf;cn  pc  ft’all  bauc  Ipttpll  nebc. 

Co  bfic  mp  Ipttpl  fpn0cr;. 

X. 

Cbat  21  toill  bp  OobiO  0raee, 

3 (ball  ItpfTe  pour  minion  fate, 

Cbat  pt  fljail  Ifpnc  in  riierp  plate, 

$tnb  belt  pour  Ipttpl  fpn0et: 

XI. 

25ctoatc  mp  Ipttpll  fpnger, 

5Llap  mp  Ipttpll  fpngtr, 

ISnb  of)  mp  Ipttpll  fpnptr, 

^ b lobp  trwrtp ! pe  butt  mp  Ipttpll  fpu0fr. 

Behold 
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Behold  the  fentiments  which  floth,  corpulence,  and  rags  have  a 
tendency  to  infpire,  in  the  following  Aanzas. 

I. 

31  cannot  rat 
^ut  Ipttpl  meat, 

d^p  Romath  p^  not'  goob ; 

25ut  Rite  3(  tljinli 
iZfyit  21  tan  brpnfec 

l&ith  anp  that  hicre  a 
iChough  ^ go  hare, 

Cahe  pe  no  tare, 

31  am  nothing  a eolb ; 

01  Ruff  mp  pftpii 
,£>0  full  toithin 

€>f  jollp  goob  ale  anb  olb. 

S^ach  anb  fpbep  go  hare, 

S3oth  fbte  anb  hanb  go  tolb, 

S^iut  hellp  £ob  frnb  thee  goob  ale  puottgh, 
it  he  netn  or  oulb. 

II. 

. 0;  loue  no  roR, 

^ut  a nut:brob}n  toRc, 

3£nb  a crah  laib  in  the  fire, 

311  little  hreab 
.j&hAll  ho  me  Reab, 

a^uch  hccab  ^ not  befire ; 

Ho  froR  nor  fnotn, 
po  toinbe  0 troto 

•Can  hurte  me  if  0 inolbe, 

0 am  fo  torapt, 

3tnb  throtolp  lapt, 

<C>r  jolp  goob  ale  anb  olb. 

25ath  anb  fibejar  go  hare,  f e. 

III. 

5fnb  Cih  mp  toife, 

Chitt  ap  her  life, 

jroiicth.lbcll  goob  ale  to  ftcB, 

futt 
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f nil  oftc  brinhf  sf  ffjct, 

Cill  pc  map  fee 

Ci;c  trarcjBf  run  boton  I)cc  cijcc&c ; 

<C5tn  botij  f^e  trotole 
<Zo  me  t^c  botolc,  * 

<Cnen  a0  a manlt^liKirm  -f  J^nlb ; 

Snb  raitt)  dDcrt  I)rart 
5 took  mp  part 

tljijEi  jolp  0oob  ale  anb  olb, 

55atli  nnb  fibe^f  go  Bare,  ft. 


IV. 

3?oto  let  tfjem  brink, 

Cill  t^ep  nob  anb  toinit, 

Cnrn  goob  feliotoji  Qioulb  bo, 
^t)cp  not  mifTe 
Co  Bauc  ttie  biifTc 

£^oob  ale  botB  Bring  men  to : 
3tnb  all  poor  fouijtf, 

C(;at  Banc  rcotoreb  Boulr;^, 

<Dr  Babe  tBcm  luffelp  trolbe, 

C<ob  fane  t(ie  iiucist 
<t3f  tiirm  anb  tttcit  tDincj^, 

l&BttBcc  tBcp  Be  poung  or  olb. 
S^iath  anb  nbe|(  go  Bare,  ft.  j; 


In  the  following  the  praifes  of  meek  Miftrefs  Margaret  are  cele- 
brated by  her  lover. 


I. 


flijargaret  mehe, 
iDBom  ^ iiotD  feke, 

CBrrc  ijtf  none  Ipkc  bare  toell  Tap ; 


• Trowle,  or  Tiolc  the  Bowl,  was  a common  phrafe  in  drinking,  for  palEng  the 
tcITcI  about,  as  appears  by  the  following  beginning  of  an  oM  catch : 

Trble  trole  the  bowl  to  me. 

And  I will  trole  the  fame  again  to  thee. 

And  in  this  other  in  Hiltons’s  colleflion  : 

Tom  Bouls,  TomBouls, 

Sceft  thou  not  how  merrily  this  good  ale  trowles  ? 

+ Mault-worm  is  a humourous  appellation  fora  lover  of  ale  or  llrong  drink, 
t This  fong  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,  which  was 
firlt  printed  in  I5S1>  and  is  even  now  well  known  in  many  parts  of  England. 
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Jto  manrclp, 

^0  turtcnp, 
pratclp 

ib'i^  hdii^  aHsdp. 

• ♦ 

II. 

9hat  gooblp  lai^, 
a^ficn  (he  me  pajtf, 

3Iaji  ^ tDote  not  tohere 
^ go  oc  Oonb, 

% thpnh  me  bonb, 
fe  in  ionb 
<Co  comfort  her. 

III. 

|)er  luftp  chcre, 

9er  epep  moff  clere,'- 
5 linoto  no  pcrc 
g|nl>«  hcaute; 

S3oth  Cote  onb 
(O^atPtic  onb  ^Snejer, 

4>psi  ip  initncfiat 
Of  her  fctpfnefTc. 

IV. 

app  a^argaret 
31  cannot  mete, 
tin  feclb  ne  (Ircte, 

3I9ofuU  am  ; 

3 cue  ioue  ti)ij(  chance, 

^our  cherc  abance,  ^ 

!3Cnb  let  up  bance 
‘ i^erft  mp  Sabp  • 

A lover  fympathizes  with  his  midrefs,  who  is  lick  and  111  at  cafe^ . 
in  thefc  lines : 

* 'Piobab!y  the  oaoie  of  fomc  dance-tunc  now  forgotten. 
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I. 

5!|jonc  ijf  fihf  nnl»  ill  at  caff, 

3i  am  full  forp  foe  bifeafc; 

QIali  ffood  g;5onc  toljat  map  pou  plraff  i 
21  (f)all  bcorc  tt)e  rod  |jc  ftorre  fent  ©cnp.rf. 

If. 

ii*  fo  Pfftp  in  cuerp  btarc, 
c5oob  lorb  tofjo  map  a gooblpfc  6c 
2[n  faboitrr  anb  in  facion  lo  toill  pc  fc, 

23ut  it  turre  an  angdi  of  tl)c  ‘^ZTrinitc. 

Slaft  goob  2T60I1C  6)f)at  map  pou  picfc  i 
2I[  f^al  bcarc  tf)c  cod  6e  flsctc  fent  X>cnpier- 

III. 

l^cr  countpnaunre  luitd  6ct  Ipnpacion, 

€o  6pin  t^at  toolbc  of  dtc6  cccrracion, 

€6at  <0ob  d^tl)  oebent  in  6rd  formation, 
fl^pgbt  tod  6c  cailcb  conjuration. 

^lafe  goob  2.6011C  to^at  map  pou  pIcaCt  i 
2R  f^al  bcarc  t^c  tod  6c  ftoctc  fent  9cnp^. . 

IV. 

;&6t  iiip  Ipftll  prrtp  one, 

lOdat  (Iiulbc  fap  i mp  mpnbc  gone, 

fiff  (f)c  anb  togctfjir  alone, 

% UJitr  (t)c  toill  not  gpbe  me  a bone, 

3(Iaitf  goob  2T6<»<2  ^aii  all  mp  monc 
35c  lod  fo  font  i * 

% am  a foie, 

Xrbe  tbijt  arrap, 

SCnotbrr  bap 
SDc  fl)all  both  plap, 
ndbcii  toe  are  foie-]-. 

The  three  following  fliort  poems  exhibit  a pifture  of  the  deeped 
amorous  didrefs. 

• I.  e.  treat  me  with  contempt.  t Together  or  by  ourfelvei. 

I^be 
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ipahc  not  cau&  to  mourn,  ala$r  > 

Cbcc  toj^ik^  t^at  mp  Ipfe  bo  burr ; 
lamenting  t$u0  mp  rorroMul  tale 
g[n  figfjfjS  bftpe  tttthout  teeuce  i 
HJoto  remembrpng  mp  j^arb  nbuenture, 
a^riielloiiflp  mahpng  mp  Iiart  bo  : 

Hlajtf ! Ifet  loltejtf  l^otie  prrfeb  me  fo ! 

^ab  i0  her  there  bith  eolor  thrp^ptte, 

Sl^ore  faprer  of  lohe  than  fapet  (flpn, 

Cpe0  grap,  tierer  than  tolumbpne, 
j^euer  a fbeter  of  nature  fempnune  ; 

(Oooblp  in  port,  <0  bhat  a paHtime  anb  jop 
I;?aue  a tahen  ^ heholb  her ! 


leofuilp  opprelTcb  bpth  forrob  anb  papne, 
^pth  fpghing  mp  hart  anb  bobp  in  biffreftf, 
Crruouffp  tormenteb  through  bifbapne, 
lachpng  the  companp  of  mp  iabp  anb  mpRrep, 
IDhpeh  to  arapne  ip  pet  remebplep; 

S3ut  49ob  of  hip  grate  fUrelp  me  fenb 
Sl9p  forrobp  importunate  jopfitllp  to  amenb. 


30  it  not  Cure  a beblp  papne, 

Co  pou  91  Cap  that  louerp  be, 
lehen  fapthful  ^rtp  muR  nerbp  refrapn 
Che  one  the  other  for  to  (te  ^ 

91  pou  alTure  pe  map  truR  me, 

C>f  all  the  papnep  that  euer  91  Kneb, 

9(t  ip  a papne  that  moli  91  rcbe. 

The  following  trim  flanzas  exhibit  the  portrait  of  a loyal  lover. 

I. 

!30  91  lap  pleppnge, 

9?n  brrmep  (fetpngc, 

<Cuer  mp  fbetpng 
%0  in  mp  mpnb ; 

VoL.  III.  E ;6he 
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' i0  fo  sooUp, 

HDtri)  Ioo(t0  fo  loutlp, 

Cfjat  no  man  tnilp 

Jbmli  one  tan  fpnb. 

If. 

l^cr  6etntp  fo  puce, 
botl^  lutbec  hire, 
pore  Ijact  full  fure 
goucrnance  > 

<^I)rrfoc  nolo  tnpH  0( 

«nto  Dpr  appip, 

^nb  tucc  biill  crp 

foe  rrmeinbraunce. 

III. 

^cc  fapcc  epe  pecfpng, 

^ pore  fjart  blcbpng, 

^nb  ^ abpbpng,- 

^n  fiope  of  mebe ; 

S3ut  tliUj#  babe  long 
(Sntunpb  fonge, 

SBptb  papnep  fill  fleonge, 

9llnb  cannot  fprbe. 

IV. 

!3UajSt  topll  not  fbe 
^otD  tbebo  bpc  pptpc> 

$3ut  tbn^  iDpli  tafie  sne 
$;n  flub*  bptfbapne ; 

)3inetbpnbrtb  ^ topis', 

Unbpnbe  that  flie  ijst, 
o:bat  bpnbetb  me  tbuisr, 
g;n  furb  batb  papne. 

V. 

^bousb  (lie  >ne  bnitbe, 

$et  (ball  (bt  not  fpnbc 
a^p  pore  batt  unbpnb, 

«Do  tobat  (be  can  s > 
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for  g[  topll  Jjpc  prap, 
i©f)ilf.o  ^ ifuc  a hap, 
ia^c  to  tahc  for  ape, 
for  Ijpt  otonc  roan. 

The  following  is  the  expoftulation  of  a lover  difdained  by  his  mif- 
trefs,  in  a ftyle  of  great  fimplicity. 

I. 

ContpTapn  2J  map, 

31iib  rig()t  tDdl  cip, 
lone  ooti)  aOrap, 

Dlnti  boarctl)  tDilhe; 
foe  manp  a hap 
Soiie  toaja!  nip  prap, 
aft  topll  atoap, 

^ am  liegplhe. 

n. 

ail  Ijaue  thanhlejt 
4>pent  mp  frrupte, 

3iinh  tan  purctifjsr  > 

0a  state  at  all ; 
iDIirrefore  houbtltfiT, 

4^uef)  a mpOrej?, 

^ame  ftitdcjt, 

' 25  map  toR, 

for  (ihetip, 

€ljt  mote  t^at  25 
On  lf)er  ho  trp 

On  me  to  tl^tnhe ; 
itlTe  menp 
25n  fpnh  35» 

3tla#  3 hpe, 

f)art  both  fpnlie. 

E 2 IV. 
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fortune  piictipe, 

Slfrtnctl)  me 
^utf)  mtrltr, 

iDptfiontrii  gpltj 
4MU0l|t  not  to  i^e, 
gi  thJijtf  pitee, 

<0  0)ame  to  fee, 

^ man  fo  Tpilt. 

V. 

<Ci)at  31  Qiulti  rppll 

for  mp  goob  topir, 

3 tfjpnkc  grct  ill, 

Stgopnll  all  cpgl)ti 
3(t  i0  more  ill, 

;f)lic  ff)ulb  me  bpll, 

I0f)om  ^ loue  fipll, 

30pti)  all  mp  mpgbr. 

VI. 

!&iit  to  erprelTe 
^p  (itatipneji, 
mp  ferupce 
^iS  tt>ag  forCafirt 
3H  tomfortlejf, 

IDptl)  mutb  bpQretf, 
g;n  t^lbernejJ, 

^ me  betabe. 

VII. 

9Cnb  tbtt^abctoe, 

IDctb  both  enletue, 

}0pti)out  relicue, 

gi  trqtoa  3[eto 
(0n  me  taioib  reto, 

ItnobDing  bobo  tretai- 
Cbot  % bAbe  benr. 


Tha 
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The  two  following  are  alfo  of  the  amorous  kind,  and  are  of  equal 
antiquity  with  the  reft. 


I. - 

mp  nottc  noetpng ! 

Iptpl  pretp  noftpnu, 

0^  rboerpng  topi  31  loue  togercuec  ^ go  ^ 
10  To  proptc  anb  pure, 
fun  nrbtaQ,  Qabill  anb  brmure, 

<€i|tre  i0  none  nui)  pe  map  be  tUre, 

Hg  mp  (toetc  Qoettng. 

II. 

all  t^0  tnoclb  ag  tlipnketli  me,. 
f^g  none  To  pleCaunt  to  inp  epe, 

Ci)at  ^ am  glab  foo  ofte  to  fee, 
mp  ftoete  flsetpiig. 

III. 

i&b^n  31  brI)oIb  mp  ftoetpng  fbtete, 

|)et  face,  f)ec  fjanbier,  bet  minion  fete, 
Cbep  feme  to  me  there  ig  none  fo  mere, 
mp  noete  fiDctpng. 

IV. 

SIboue  an  other  prapft  muK  3!> 

SInb  loue  mp  prettp  ppgfnpe 
for  none  3 fpnb  too  bjomanlp 
^g  mp  ftaiete  ftoetpng. 


I. 

I&h^t  meanefi  thou  mp  fortune, 
from  me  fo  faQ  to  fipe ; 

Qlajt  thou  art  importuiu 
<1:0  tborhe  thui^  eruellp. 

IT.  «hp  .- 
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II. 

Ivanc  contimiallp 

tauft  me  call  anb  cepe ; 
iDeo  Itortf)  tlic  rnme  chat  J 
<To  lone  bpb  fprtl  opplp. 

The  following  is  the  dream  of  a lover,  taken  from  Mr.  Tho- 
rcfliy's  MS. 

il5tiitbititt  1 toliate  brempb  ^ tijio  npffbt  i 
Q^rtlioiight  rl)e  toorlbr  tu.io  rtirnpb  up  fo  botDiie, 

Cfie  foil  tl)r  inoone  ijab  io(t  rl)ec  force  anb  Ipht, 

Ciie  fee  alfo  brotoneb  bot()  toure  anb  totene : 
Jirnnorcmccuell  ftoto  that  51  barb  tlie  founbe 
<pf  onpjs  iiopte  fapinff  here  in  tljp  mpnb, 

€f)i  labp  hath  forgoten  to  be  bpnb. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  two  following  fliort  poems  appear  by  the  manufeript  from 
which  they  were  taken  to  have  been  compofed  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  they  were  communicated  by  a very  judicious  antiquary 
lately  deccafed,  whofe  opinion  of  them  was,  that  they  were  written 
either  by,  or  in  the  pcrlbn  of  Anne  Bolcyn  j a conjedlurc  which  her 
unfortunate  hillory  renders  very  probable. 

I. 

iDcfilrb  t«r  mp  name  full  fore, 

Chroiigh  tnifl  fpptc  anb  falft  report. 

Chat  5I[  map  Cap  for  ruermore  , 

f arctorll,  mp  jop ! abcisc,  comfort ! ' - 


II. 

for  inrongfuilp  pe  jubgt  of  me, 

Unto  mp  fame  a raortali  tnounbe : 
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iDliat  pe  Ip(t  it  toill  not  be, 
ge  (ctii  fot  t()at  cannot  9e  found. 


1. 

Ocatp,  tofitt  me  on  ilepe, 
S^rinse  me  on  quiet  rtne, 
net  pafTc  inp  uerpe  siltlrfjtf  goDe, 
4Dut  of  mp  tarrfuii  brcK ; 
^oll  on  the  paninqe  beii, 

Hinge  out  the  boIcfuH  hneil, 

Xet  the  founbe  mp  brthe  tell, 
foe  51  mud  bpe, 
iChtre  ijsf  no  ermebp, 
foe  noUJ  31  bpe. 


If. 

09p  papnejtt  toho  fun  e jrprejl  i 
! thep  ace  fo  Rronge, 

3J0p  tioloc  toill  not  fnffec  Rrengtih 
iJ9p  Ipfe  for  to  prolonge; 
i^oll  on  the  pnfllnge  beil. 

Hinge  out  the  boIefuU  fmeii, 

Xet  the  founb  mp  bethe'tell, 
fot  51  «w«0  Off. 

€here  ijo  tio  remebpe, 
foe  note  31  bpe. 


III. 

Slone  in  prifon  Hrongr, 

31  tnapie  mp  beRtnpe ; 

IDo  toortJ;  this(  cruel  hap  that  35 
;&houlb  taOe  thM  miferpe. 

Con 
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Coll  on  tt)c  padingt  Ibell, 

Hinge  out  tl)c  bolcful  bncll, 

Set  ti]e  rounbe  mp  brtbe  trll, 
for  31  mutt  bpc, 

Cfjtre  ifi  no  rrinebp, 
for  note  3J  bpc. 

IV. 

f acctocll  mp  plearurciec  patt, 
lOdcuin  mp  prcfcnt  papne, 

3[  fcle  mp  tormrntitf  to  intrcfc, 

Cbat  IpCc  cannot  rcmapne. 

Crafe  notn  tf)c  patting  bell, 

Hong  i0  mp  bolrfiil  ftncll, 
foe  tf)c  founb  mp  brti)  both  tcH, 

®cti)  both  brain  nnc, 

;gounb  mp  cnb  boItfiiHp, 
for  noto  5B  bpc. 

The  following  not  inelegant  llanzas  feem  to  have  been  occalioned 
by  the  marriage  of  Margaret  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  to  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland,  in  1502;  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  having 
taken  arms  againft  his  own  father,  he  impofed  on  himfelf  the  volun- 
tary penance  of  continually  wearing  an  iron  chain  about  bis  waift  •. 

I. 

(©  Eaper,  faprett  of  cuerp  fapre, 

^rtnccjet  moRc  plefaunt  anb  pcctlarc. 

Cite  Uittiett  on  Ipue  tgat  bene, 

IDclcum  of  ;^otlanb  to  be  queue. 


• Buchanan  relates  that  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  via.  in  the  year  1489,  was  born 
ill  Scotland  a creature  refemhiing  a man-child  from  the  navel  downward,  but  of  both 
fexes  upward.  By  the  fpccial  order  of  the  lung  it  vras  eilucated  and  inlirufled  in  languages, 
arul  in  mufic  particularly,  in  which  it  arrived  to  an  admirable  degree  of  {kill.  Xhis  crea- 
ture, as  it  had  two  dillina  bodies  upwards,  had  alfo  feveral  wills  and  appetites,  the  ope 
body  often  adrifing  and  confulting,  and  at  other  times  differing,  and  even  quarrelling,  with 
the  other.  It  lired  twenty-eight  years.  Buchanan^s  relation  is  founded  on  the  teftiraony 
of  many  hoiieft  and  credible  perfons  living  in  his  lime,  wbobe  lays  were  eye-wiinellcs  of 
this  prodigy,  Rer.  Scot,  lib,  XIII. 

II.  Song 
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n.. 

!?on0  rrnbcr  plant  of  pultfiritubr, 
^cfcrnditl)  of  imperial  hloob, 
f rrl^  fragrant  flotoer  of  foprefiotie  (^ene, 
satittim  of  .ftcotlanb  to  be  quene, 

III. 

;8>tDcct  IiiRp  imp  of  bttotie  clere, 
li^offe  «iigi)tp  hing;tf  botoglttcc  berr, 
S3omc  of  a princejf  moQ  fecene, 
a^cltum  of  ^otlanb  to  be  qnene. 


IV. 

iDcIcnm  the  rofe  both  rcb  anb  tohpte. 

UDelcum  the  ffotorr  of  our  belptc, 

4t>ur  fpirh  retoicing  from  the  fplene, 

36dcum  of  <6cotIanb  to  be  quene. 

The  two  following  fongs  are  more  fententious ; the  firR  Is  a Ibrt 
of  caveat  againd  idle  rumours. 


I. 

Condbering  thijt  toorlb,  anb  th'  imrefe  of  bpre, 
j&trithcn  into  bump,  tight  much  SI  mufeb, 

Chat  no  manner  of  man  be  ht  neuer  fo  bopfe, 
from  all  fort0  thereof  tan  be  erenfeb.  j 

II. 

31  nb  one  bpce  there  itf,  the  mote  it  iitf  ufeb 
090  intonuenienjtf  fhall  groto  bap  bp  bap. 

Stub  that  10  thitf,  let  it  be  refuCcb 

43rue  no  fbre  rreben^  to  cuerp  hcrelbp. 

III. 

5pht  toomenjtf  thought^  topH  runne  at  large, 

IDhctljer  the  taple  be  faife  or  juR ; 

Cpbpngsf  of  alcljoufe  or  (tSrauefenb  barge, 

S5crc:baptings{  or  batbtrjs  fhopej$  i*t  not  to-truB. 

VoL.  III.  F IV. 
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IV. 

3(n  enemir^  taple  ifi  fonc  btSmS, 

(ball  yrmtie  it  VAcflMli  altuap, 

Co  .nil  CoreCapD  rcfcapn  Uu  mud, 

Co  gtut  (Utc  crcbrn^  to  furrp  jitrcnip. 

'v. 

Cijougb  liccrbp  ie  neto,  ait  pcrtbotiiKe  nup  faff, 
^ct  (pt  not  tbp  crdicntf  to  gigb, 

Stnti  tiiougb  t^c  Ullec  fccm  eight  nibRantial, 

^itb  tell  but  hetebp,  )i>hp  uup  he  not  Ipe  i 

VI. 

Chtn  betiupvt  Ipght  trebenjei  anb  a tonge  hoffpt 
<^urtlp  the  gpitleg  i0  eal!  atiuip, 

ConOempnpng  the  abfent,  that  i0  untoorthp, 

J^o  pafTpth  a ipfe  from  heceCtp  to  herefap. 

VII. 

f oob  Xotb  I hote  feme  InpII  topeh  a loub  uopee, 
Cell  a tale  after  the  belt  forte, 

3(nb  fomc  hererg  hob)  thep  b)pl{  rejopte, 

Co  here  of  thepr  nepbourjtf  ill  report ! 

VIII. 

21^  though  it  tuece  a matter  of  eomfort, 
herein  our  chaette  both  behap, 

^nb  fome  inaheth  it  but  gitme  anb  fport, 

Co  tell  a Ipe  after  the  herefbp. 

IX. 

Cell  a goob  tale  of  43ob  or  fomc  (hpnt, 

^c  of  feme  mirafceio  lateip  bone ; 
jfcome  bopll  beleue  it  harb  anb  Rent, 

3nb  tafte  it  after  a full  Ipght  Caepon: 

X. 

ape  here  fbp  Chtifi  tURrib  pafllon, 

3nb  man  $ali  tettert  to  earth  anb  clap, 
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€f)e  rpchrll  oc  tfronscR  ftnoto  not  hohi  foone, 

SEMIetie  kpdi  nebi  foe  trot  i0  ti)ar  Ig^rerap. 

This  that  follows  is  a dialogue  between  two  lovers,  in  which  there 
is  great  fimplicity  of  ftyle  and  fentiment,  and  a franknefs  difeover- 
able  on  the  lady’s  part  not  warranted  by  the  manners  of  the  prefent 
time. 

I. 

t 

[He]  aijp  hact^  lull  anb  all  inp  plrfucr, 

30  Bfuen  fohf  re  5(  map  not  tahe  it  agapne. 

[She]  ®o  pou  repent  i [He]  J3ap  ^ inahe  pou  fure. 

[She]  laiiat  i0  t|ie  canCr  t|en  pon  bo  eoraplapne  ^ 

II. 

[He]  g[t  plcfpth.inp  ha«  to  part  of  mp  papne, 

[She]  €0  tohom  1?  [ He]  to  pon  [She]  ptefc  t|at  topi  not  me; 
all  tijtfie  toorbp  to  me,  tiiep  be  in  bapn, 

Complapn  tobere  pou  map  baue  remebp. 

III. 

[He]  51  bo  eompiapsf  anb  ffnb  no  releffie. 

[She]  nea  bo  pou  fo  f 5 Prap  P®«  ttff  •««  boto. 

[He]  labp  IpO  not  mp  pajmep  to  rebrelTc. 

[She]  j6ap  pe  fotb  i [He]  ^a,  3f  mahe  «oe  a botoe. 

I\f. 

[She]  H9l|0  i0  pout  labp  i (He']  gf  put  cafe  poo. 

[She]  i®bo  gf  f nan  be  fltre  it  ip  not  fo. 

[He]  3n£aptbpcbt.  [Shc]  to5pboponftoere  notoi^ 

[He]  5j;n  000b  foptlj  g[  loue  pou  anb  no  mo. 

V. 

[She]  jfJo  mo  but  me  i [He]  ^ fo  fop  g[. 

[She]  9?ap  J pouttuQ  i [He]  gen  gi  mahe  pau  fUre. 

[She]  % fere  nap.  [He]  gep,  gi  foall  tell  pou  tobp. 

[She]  Cell  on  let?  beta.  [He]  f e baue  mp  batt  in  cure. 

Fa-  VI.  [She] 
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VI. 

[She]  gout  Ijart  i nap.  [He]  gest  toitftout  nufUce, 

3!  ho  pou  loite.  [She]  31  gtap  pou  Cap  not  fo. 

[He]  gjn  fapth  31  ho.  [She]  S^ap  31  of  pou  Be  fute  i 
[He]  gea  in  gooh  faptf).  [She]  Cljcn  am  31  pourjf  alfo. 

By  what  kind  of  fophiftry  a lover  may  reafon  himfelf  into  a ftatc 
of  abfolute  indifierencc  the  following  ballad  teaches. 

I. 

gf  reafon  hth  rule, 

^nb  iuitt  kept  (toole, 

^Bifcrecion  ff)ouloe  take  place, 

^nh  Brauc  out  Btautncjf, 
lOBitB  BamO>eh  quietne^, 

3Inh  mahe  Bpm  BtBc  Ijitf  fate- 

% 

II. 

Jtii^  time  BatB  trteh, 

9nh  trutt)  fpieh, 

<ClK)t  faineh  faitB  if  flatteric, 

SDBp  (^ouih  hifhaine 
ouer  me  raigne, 

9I.nh  Both  me  in  captiuitp  i 

III. 

i^Bp  iBottlhe  taiife  mp  Barte  to  BraQe, 

S^p  fauoring  foolilBe  fanta3ie  i 
H>Bp  (Bouih  hifpare  me  ail  to  tcare, 
a^BP  (Boitihe  31  topnc  BoitB  irlofic  i 

IV. 

iBBp  iBoulB  1)5  ttui*, 

CBat  neuer  iua;^  juRe, 

Or  louc  ijtr  tBat  lourjat  manpe ; 

Or  to  lament 
Ctmc  paR  anb  fpcntc. 
lOBfrtof  iitf  no  reeoberie  i 

V.  for 
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V. 

for  if  that  3 

ttfU0  appipe. 

Oi^relfr  in  aii  ^ tan ; 

€ruth  to  taiie  place, 

W^ttc  neucc  truth  toajf, 
bicare  a fooUlh  man. 

VI. 

j6ett  foorth  10  bp  birnce, 

©etlare  it  both  erperitnte, 

^p  the  frute  to  bnotn  the  tree  $ 

Chen  if  a faininpe  flatterer, 

Co  gaine  a faithful  louer, 

!£t  map  in  no  tnife  he. 

VII. 

Cherfore  faretoell  flatterie, 
f ainrb  faith  onb  jeiofle, 

Cruth  rap  tale  (hall  tell ; 
iteafbn  noUo  (hall  rule, 
leitt  (hall  hcpe  the  Ccoole, 

Snb  heb  pou  ad  farebDell. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  celibacy  contained  in  the  following 
fong  are  neither  new  nor  very  cogent  j yet  they  are  not  deflitute  of 
humour. 

I. 

Che  hathclor  mofl  jopfuUpe, 

^n  pleafant  plight  doth  paffc  h>fl  haiejf, 

<Ooob  felloislhipp  anb  companie 
^e  both  maintaine  anb  hepe  altoaie. 

II. 

JSith  bamlellfl  hraue  he  mape  tbell  goe, 

Che  marieb  man  cannot  boe  fo, 
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5)[f  f)c  be  merie  onb  top  taiitb  anp> 

toifc  iDill  fcotone,  anb  tnocb^  geue  inanpe ; 
l^r  priiotD  tjofe  ({)e  ficait  toili  put  on, 

Jbo  tljat  t^c  inacrieb  man  bare  not  bi()^ea(1e  toife  5]|Ioane. 

There  is  fomewhat  fubtle  in  the  argument  ufed  by  the  author  of 
the  following  ftanzas  againft  lending  money,  which  in  fliort  is  this, 
to  preferve  friendlhip,  rcfiil  the  emotions  of  it. 

l. 

f)ab  both  monte  anb  a Fmtbe, 
ncitfjcc  tijottcb  no  Uore ; 

3 lent  mp  monte  to  mp  frrnbc, 
nb  toobc  !tt0  bonbe  tfterfort. 

II. 

^ apbcb  mp  monte  of  mp  fcenbr, 

^iit  natsgbt  fate  tootbja  31  ffotr  ^ 
isD  mp  monto  to  hepc  ttenbr, 
foe  feloe  ttpm  toouib  not. 

m. 

S$ut  then  if  monte  come, 

3tnb  frenbe  againe  tneore  founbe, 

^ isonlbe  ienb  no  monte  to  mp  feenbe,'. 

Hgon  no  kpabc  o(  boi^. 

IV. 

;:5ut  after  thi^  for  monte  tometh 
frtrnb  tnith  patrnic  to  pape, 

S&ut  tohtn  tht  monic  fitoulb  be  tpib-, 

0^  frenbe  uftb  bckip, 

V. 

Chat  nttbe  of  monte  bib  me  force, 
fll9p  frenbe  hitf  patnne  to  Cell, 

Bnb  fb  9 fot  »*P  but 
a^p  frnibe  tlenc  from  me  fcll» 

VL 
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VI. 


Jbit^  bonbf  foe  monie  lent  mp  frnite, 
fiat  patDnc  atruranre  ig 
Sldit  t!;at  mp  nnnie  or  mp  ferttbe, 
Clicrftpc  ^ <«tr  nitrff. 


VII. 

<?oti  fttjb  monie  ont>  a frenbe, 

9.0  tJ  fimic  ijab  before, 

51  toin  ftcepe  mp  monie  anb  fobc  mp  frmbv, 
S(nb  pktpe  tf)r  foole  no  more. 


The  examples  above  given  are  only  of  fuch  fongs  and  ballads  as  it 
is  fuppofed  were  the  entertainment  of  the  common  people  about  the 
year  1550,  they  are  therefore  not  to  be  confidered  as  evidences  of  the 
general  ftate  of  poetry  at  that  time,  nor  indeed  at  any  given  period  of 
the  preceding  century  ; for,  not  to  mention  Chaucer,  who  flourilh- 
cd  fomewhat  before,  and  whofe  excellencies  are  known  to  every  judge 
of  English  literature,  the  verfes  of  Gower  abound  with  beautiful 
images,  and  excellent  moral  precepts  j and  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  a few  others,  their  contemporaries,  with 
the  livelieft  deferiptions,  and  moft  elegant  fentiments.  One  of  the 
moH  excellent  poems  of  the  kind  in  the  Englidi  language  is  the  bal- 
lad of  the  Nut-brown  Maid,  publiflied  with  a fine  paraphrafe  by  Prior, 
which,  though  the  antiquity  of  it  has  by  a few  been  qucAioned,  was 
printed  by  Pinfon,  who  lived  about  the  year  1500,  and  probably  was 
written  feme  years  before. 

Many  of  the  fongs  or  popular  ballads  of  this  time  appear  to  have 
been  written  by  Skelton,  and  a.  few  of  them  have  been  occafionally 
inferted  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  j as  to  his  poems  now  extant,  they 
are  fo  peculiarly  his  own,  fo  replete  with  feurrility,  and,  though 
abounding  with  humour,  fo  coarfe,  fo  lewd  and  indelicate,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  matched  with  any  others  of  that  time,  and  confequently 
reflect  no  difgrace  on  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 

Nothing  can  be  more  comical,  nor  nothing  more  uncleanly,  if 
we  except  certain  verfes  of  Swift,  than  that  poem  of  Skelton  en- 
titled the  Tunnyng  of  Elynour  Rummyng.  This  woman  is  faid  by 

him 
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him  to  have  lived  at  Letherhead  in  Surrey,  and  to  have  fold  ale,  the 
brewing  or  tunning  whereof  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  poem.  The  humour 
of  this  ludicrous  narrative  conhils  in  an  enumeration  of  many  fluttifh 
circumftanccs  that  attended  the  brewing,  and  a defeription  of  feveral 
perfons  of  both  feSces,  of  various  charaQers,  as  travellers,  tinkers,  fer- 
vant-wcnches,  farmers'  wives,  and  many  others,  whom  the  defire  of 
Elynour’s  filthy  beverage  had  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try i of  her  ale  they  are  fo  eager  to  drink,  that  many  for  want  of 
money  bring  their  houfliold  furniture,  fkillets,  pots,  meal,  fait,  gar- 
ments, working-tools,  wheel-barrows,  fpinning- wheels,  and  a hun- 
dred other  things.  This  numerous  refort  produces  drunkennefs  and 
a quarrel,  and  tiius  ends  Skelton’s  poem  the  Tunnyng  of  Elynour 
Rummyng. 

Of  his  talent  for  fatire  the  fame  author  has  given  an  example  in  the 
following  verfes,  which  becaufe  they  are  chara(fferiffic  of  an  ignorant 
finging-man,  a contemporary  of  hiys  arc  here  inferted  at  length. 

• 

Shelton  Xaiirrate  againit  a tomelp  CopRrotDitr,  that  ruriotoRp 
chauntpb  anb  carcplfilp  cotDntrrb  anb  mablp  in  ftitt  sHRufiftCjEt  moh= 
ItpOiIp  mabt,  agapnfi  the  ix  of  polititic  onb  Ipotttp^ 

matricuiat. 

<C>f  all  natpon^t  itnbrr  tf|r  l^ctipn, 

<TI)tfc  frantpRr  foolpet  ^ Rate  moQ  of  all, 
foe  though  thrp  Rumble  in  the  fimnejt  friipn, 

2Cn  pcupfhncjs  pet  thep  fnappre  onb  fall, 
indhieh  men  the  bij  bcablp  finet  ran, 

<rhi;tf  peitpR)  proub  thijt  prrnbcc  gcR, 

HRh(n  he  ij^  toell  prr  can  he  not  rcR. 

31  fttjcte  fiigcr  lofc  onb  fotorc  baparbjJ  bun 
25c  fumbric  Iphr  in  forme  anb  ftap, 

(The  one  for  a buRc  the  other  for  a btin ; 

2C  maiinehct  for  SRorcH  thereon  to  Diap, 
litirf  hatt  ifl  to  lip  to  haur  nnp  hap, 

25nt  for  in  his*  gamut  carp  that  he  can, 

So  g;alt  tuolb  be  a g;cntplman. 

ilRpth 
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iBpth  5f p trolp  lolp,  lo  tDljip  l^rre  ^ah, 

3tium6rh  Cstiplbpin  rpHorpin  hen, 

CurpotDfTp  f)e  can  hotl)  tounttc  anb  hnafi, 

4!>r  ^actin  jStoart,  anb  oil  hptf  nterp  nien, 

Sorb  hots  Ihcrhpn  ijf  pcoub  of  f)iif  Soften, 

Afik  tohcc  kt  fpnbpcf)  amons  kig  tnonatocbp 
3Kn  holp:)oattt:clarb  a ruler  of  iorbe^. 

i^e  cannot  fpnb  it  in  rule  nor  in  fpace, 

]()e  foifpth  to  haute,  kvfi  trphpll  ip  to  hp> 

1^  brasgpth  of  fpp  hprth  tijat  borne  tnap  full  bare, 
l^p  mufpfi  bDithoutc  mef^ure,  to  ffiarp  tp  >ttp  *, 

1^  trpminpth  in  hiP  tenor  to  counter  parbp, 

^ip  btfeant  ip  befp,  it  ip  biithout  a mene, 

^0  fat  ip  hip  Eantfp,  hiP  h>pt  ip  to  lene. 

i^e  tumbrpth  on  a letobe  ietote,  <&tp  bulle  f|opfe  +, 
Atimbill  botone,  tuinbil  boinne,  htp  go  noin  noio, 
l^e  fuinblpth  in  IjiP  fpngering  an  uglp  rube  noife, 

^t  feempth  the  fobbpng  of  an  oib  foin ; 
l^c  tnolbe  be  mabe  inoeh  of  anb  he  bipIT  t^o\0  ; 

IBelc  fpeb  in  fppnbelp  anb  runpng  of  trabellpp, 

% bungler,  a brainier,  a ppher  of  quareilpp- 

Comelp  he  elapppth  a papre  of  clmipeorbpP, 
inhpbcipth  fo  flKteip  he  maheth  me  to  Duet, 

9ip  biCcant  ip  baiheb  full  of  bifrorbep, 
it  reb  angrp  man,  but  cafp  to  intretc ; 

ISn  ufher  of  the  hail  fapn  inoib  31  get, 

<Xo  pointc  thip  proube  page  a plate  anb  a rome, 
for  3ait  inoib  be  a 3icmiiman  that  iatc  inap  a grome. 

^ah  inoib  $!et  anb  pet  5;iil  (apb  nap, 
ihc  counteth  in  IjiP  countenaute  to  thech  inith  the  bcR, 

2t  malapcrte  mebier  that  prpeth  for  hiP  ptap, 

5JIn  a bp(h  bare  he  ruth  to  Inrangili  anb  to  iuccR, 

|ic  Gnbetlj  a proporepon  in  hiP  prpchc  fonge, 
ko  brpnhc  at  a brought  a large  anb  a long. 

• i.  e.  The  fylUble  Ml  ufed  in  folmifjlion.  t The  inilUI  words  of  fame  oM  fong, 

VoL.,111.  G nan 
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j^ap  tape  not  t)pm,  I)e  t^  no  fitiail  Cole, 
ijS  a folempne  fpre  anti  a folapne, 
foe  iorbc^  anb  labpr  jt  lecne  at  ipiei  fcole, 
tccfjptl)  tliein  fo  toplclp  to  foIC  anb  to  Capne, 

€i)ot  ncitfjrr  tijrp  (tug  tocl  prihe:(bng  not  plain, 

€f|i;a  doctor  iDcIIiatf  toinmenfpb  in  a tart, 

^ manrr,  a mpndrel,  a fpbier,  a fart. 

ltdijat  tlbouglb  pc  tan  counter  Cuilodi  nos, 

131  ^ tod  it  becoinitg  pou  a parp$  toinne  darfte 
Co  fpng  Supinitati  dcdit  iEgros, 

Urt  bcre  pe  nor  to  bolb,  to  braule  ne  to  barb, 

3Ct  rat  tfiat  mebdeb  nothing  toitf)  poure  tnacft, 

Correct  bdl  thp  Cdfe,  toalft  anb  be  nought, 

^eme  tnhat  pou  liO  thou  hnobna  not  rap  thought. 

% prouerbe  of  olb  Cap  todi  or  be  fiill, 

^e  are  to  unhappp  octaHon  to  fpnbr, 

Uppon  me  to  dater  or  elfie  to  fap  pH. 

hobe  $I(heu>pb  pou  part  of  pour  proub  minb-, 

Cahe  tlti0  in  toorth  the  belt  i0  behinb. 
iBcpten  at  Cronbon  bp  Ccotnlanb  in  the  dap. 

On  Canbdinaj}  euira  the  ftalenba^  of  !9^p. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fervice-books  ancienN 
ly  ufed  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  this  kingdom,  by  whom, 
they  were  generally  made,  and  of  the  enormous  price  they  bore 
while  copies  of  them  could  only  be  multiplied  by  writing. 
This,  though  a great  inconvenience,  was  not  the  only  one  which 
mufic  laboured  under,  for  the  characters  ufed  in  mufleal  notation, 
were  for  a feries  of  years  fluctuating,  fo  that  they  alTumed  a new 
form  in  every  century,  and  can  hardly  be  laid  to  have  arrived 
at  any  degree  of  liability  till  fomc  years  after  the  invention  of 
printing;  and  it  will  furprize  the  reader  to  behold,  as  he  may 
in  the  fpecimens  of  notation  here  given,  the  multifold  varia- 
tion of  the  mufical  characters  between  the  eleventh  century,  when 
they  were  invented  by  Guido,  and  the  fifteenth,  when,  with  a few 
exceptions  in  the  praCticc  of  the  German  printers,  they  were  finally 
fettled. 
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Upon  the  foregoing  fpecimens  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  ex- 
hibit a ferics  of  charaflcrs  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  mufical  notation 
from  the  eleventh  century  down  to  the  fourteenth,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  miflals,  graduals,  antiphonaries,  and  other  books  of  offices 
adapted  to  the  Romilh  fervice.  With  regard  to  the  firA,  * Paupertate 
Spiritus,' the  mufical  charadlcrs  appear  to  be  fuch  as  are  faid  to  have 
been  in  ufe  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  Aave  by  Guido,  and  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  intervals  it  may  be  queAioned  whether  the  notes 
are  intended  to  fignify  any  thing  more  than  certain  inflexions  of  the 
voice,  fo  nearly  approaching  to  monotony,  that  the  utterance  of 
them  may  rather  be  called  reading  than  finging. 

The  example  ‘ Eripe  me  Domine’  is  clearly  in  another  method  of 
notation,  for  the  Aave  of  Guido,  and  alfo  the  F cliflF,  arc  made  ufe 
of  in  it.  With  regard  to  the  charaXers  on  the  lines  and  fpaces,  they 
are  very  different  from  thofe  points,  from  the  ufe  whereof  in  mufical 
compofition  the  term  Contrapunto  took  its  rife  ; and  fo  little  do  they 
refemblc  the  charaXers  proper  to  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  as  deferibed 
by  Franco,  De  Handlo,  and  other  writers  on  that  fubjeX,  that  it  is  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  they  can  be  rendered  intelligible.  The 
author  from  whom  this  example  is  taken  exhibits  it  as  a fpecimen  of 
the  manner  of  notation  in  the  twelfth  century;  it  neverthelefs  appears 
to  have  continued  in  praXice  fo  low  down  as  the  fixteenth,  for  ail  the 
examples  in  the  Margarita  Philofophica  of  Gregory  Reifch,  printed 
in  1517,  are  in  this  charaXer,  as  arc  alfo  thofe  in  the  Enchiridion  of 
George  Rhaw,  the  Compendium  Mufices  of  Lampadius,  and  other 
works  of  the  like  kind,  publiAied  about  the  fame  time. 

The  fpecimen  ‘ V'erbum  Patris’  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as 
to  the  form  of  the  charaXers,  differs  in  fome  refpeXs  from  the 
former ; and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  F and  C cliffs  have 
each  a place  in  the  Aave,  and  that  the  Aation  of  the  former  is  marked 
by  a pricked  line.  Other  diAinXions  for  the  places  of  the  cliffs, 
namely,  by  giving  the  lines  a different  colour  or  different  degrees  of 
thicknefs,  were  ufual  in  the  earlier  times,  and  are  taken  notice  of  in 
the  preceding  volume  of  this  work. 

The  charaXer  in  the  fpecimen  ‘ Vere  dignum  ct  juAum’  arc  fup- 
pofed  to  denote  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  in  reading. 

The  plate  page  51  fhews  the  different  forms  of  the  cliffs,  and  their 
gradual  deviation  from  their  refpeXivc  roots  at  different  periods. 

The 
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Thc  two  next  fucceeding  plates  contain  a comprehenfive  view  of 
the  mufical  notes  in  different  ages,  with  their  equivalents  in  modern 
characters. 

The  fpecimens  above  exhibited  are  taken  from  the  Lexicon  Diplo- 
maticum  of  Johannes  Ludolphiis  Walther,  publifhed  at  Ulni  in 
1756;  they  appear  to  have  been  extraded  from  ancient  fervice- 
books  in  manufeript,  of  which  there  are  very  many  yet  remaining  in 
the  public  libraries  of  univerfities  and  other  repofitories  in  Europe  *. 
The  explanations  in  modern  characters  arc  the  refult  of  liis  own  la- 
bour and  learned  induftry,  and  furnifh  the  means  of  rendering  into 
modern  characters  thofe  barbarous  marks  and  fignatures  ufed  by  the 
monks  in  the  notation  of  their  muftc. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  invention  of  printing  proved  an  effectual  remedy  for  all 
the  evils  arifing  from  the  inftability  of  mufical  notation,  for 
befides  that  it  eafrd  the  public  in  the  article  of  cxpcnce,  it  intro- 
duced fuch  a ftcady  and  regular  practice  as  rendered  the  mufical,  an 
univerfal  character. 

The  firfl  effays  towards  mufic-printing  were  thofe  examples 
which  occur  in  the  works  of  Franchinus,  printed  at  Milan  ; but  of 
thefe  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  notes  therein  contained  arc  not 
printed  from  letter-prefs  types,  with  a character  cut  on  each,  but  in 
maffes,  or  from  blocks,  with  a variety  of  characters  engraven  there- 
on. The  Germans  improved  upon  this  practice,  and  the  art  of  print- 
ing mufic  with  letter-prefs  types  appears  to  have  arrived  at  great 
perfection  among  them  by  the  year  1 500. 

Matthefon,  in  his  Volkomcnen  Capclmeifter,  pag.  58,  relates 
that  Jaques  De  Sanleques,  a man  who  had  arrived  to  play  exquifitcly 
on  all.inflruments,  without  the  leafl  inrtruCtion,  was  the  firfl  who 
taught  the  art  of  making  mufic-types,  and  the  method  of  printing 
from  them,  in  France  ; and  that  he  died  in  the  year  1660,  at  the 

• One  of  ilic  fineft  of  the  kind,  perhaps  In  ihe  worM,  is  the  Liber  Rrgalis,  containing, 
among  other  things,  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  Hichnrd  II.  and  his 
queen,  with  the  mufical  notes  to  the  offices.  This  curious  MS.  wns  originally  intended  lor 
Uic  ufe  of  the  high-altar  in  Weftrninfter-abbey.andis  now  in  the  hbrary-of  that  church. 
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age  of  forty-fix,  having  precipitated  his  death  by  excefllve  Audy  and 
application.  This  account  of  the  introduiAion  of  mufical  printing 
types  into  France  can  never  be  true;  for  the  Pfalms  and  other  works 
of  Claude  Le  Jeunc,  which  were  publilhed  at  Paris  by  Pierre  Bal- 
lard before  Sanleques  was  born,  that  is  to  fay  in  1603  and  1606,  are 
a demonfiration  to  the  contrary;  and,  to  judge  from  the  exquifite 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  charaders,  and  the  many  elegant  orna- 
ments and  ingenious  devices  for  the  initial  letters,  it  feems  that  the 
French  had  in  this  kind  of  printing  greatly  the  advantage  of  their 
neighbours. 

In  England  the  progrefs  of  this  art  was  comparatively  flow,  for  in 
the  Polychronicon  • of  Ranulph  Higden,  tranflated  by  Trevifa,  and 
printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  at  Weftminftcr  in  1495, 
lowing  mufical  charadlers,  which  Mr.  Ames  with  good  reafon  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  firfl  of  the  kind  printed  in  England. 


Grafton  improved  upon  thefe  charaflers  in  the  book  publifhed  by 
him  in  1550,  entitled.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  noted,  which 
was  compofed  by  John  Marbeck  organift  of  Windfor,  and  contains  the 
rudiments  of  our  prefent  cathedral  fcrvice;  thefe,  in  theopinionof  the 
printer,  flood  fo  much  in  need  of  explanation,  that  he  has  infested 
the  following  memorandum  concerning  them. 

• Thofc  who  do  not  know  that  the  Polychronicon  is  a multifarious  hiftory  of  events 
without  order  or  connexion*  will  wonder  how  thefe  chara£lers  could  find  a place  in  iff 
but  it  is  thus  accounted  for : the  author  relates  the  difeovery  of  the  confonances  by  Pytha* 
gorasi  and  to  iilullraie  his  narration  gives  a type  of  them  io  the  form  above  deferibed. 
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‘ 2Tn  hochf  iflf  tontrimrii  fo  imifh  of  tljc  orbcr  of  Common 
‘ a^(  ijff  to  be  fiiiifl  in  c!;urtijc.rf,  tufjcrcin  ate  iifcb  onlp  tljcfc  hit  foctr^ 
\ of  notfif, 
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‘ ^f)c  f>r(I  note  io  a ftrene  note,  anh  is!  a brebe ; the  fetonh  itf  a njuare 
‘ note,  nnb  ia  a fempbrebe ; tlje  iii  a pptfif,  anb  is  a mimiimme.  Jf.nb 
‘ iDljcn  tfjtie  ia  a prprhc  bp  the  fqitarc  note,  tijat  prprhc  ia  balfe  oa 
‘ imicfie  aa  the  note  tfjat  poetii  before  it.  Cf)c  itii  ia  a tiofc,  anb  ia 
‘ onlp  nfeb  at  the  enb  of  a berfe.' 

Thcfc  charadkrs  were  confulerably  improved  by  the  induftriou* 
John  Day,  who  in  i 560  publilhcd  tlie  church-fervice  in  four  and 
three  parts,  to  be  fung  at  the  morning,  communion,  and  evening 
prayer,  and  in  1562  the  whole  book  of  Pfalms,  collcdicd  into  Eng- 
liflt  metre  by  Stcrnhold,  Hopkins,  and  others,  with  apt  notes  to  fing 
them  withal,  and  by  Thomas  Vautrollicr,  who  in  1575  publilhcd 
the  Cantiones  of  I’allis  and  Bird  under  a patent  of  queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  authors,  the  firft  of  the  kind  ♦.  The  fucceeding  mufic-prin- 
ters  to  Vautrollicr  and  Day  were  Thomas  Efte,  who  for  fome  rea- 
Ibns  not  now  to  be  guelfed  at,  changed  his  name  to  Snodham  ♦,  John 
Winder,  William  Barley,  and  others,  who  were  the  afllgnees  of  Bird 
and  .Morley,  under  the  patents  relpedtively  granted  to  them  for  the  folc 
printing  of  mufic.  1 hefe  men  followed  the  pradlicc  of  the  foreign 
printers,  but  made  no  improvement  at  all  in  the  art,  nor  was  any  made 
till  the  time  of  John  Playford,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

In  what  manner,  and  from  what  motives  mufic  was  firft  intro- 
duced into  the  church-fervice  has  already  been  mentioned;  and  in 
the  account  given  of  that  matter  it  has  been  flievvn  that  the  praiflicc 
of  antiphonal  finging  took  its  rife  in  the  churches  of  the  Eafi,  name- 
ly, thofc  of  Antioch,  Ccfara;a,  and  Conftantinople  ; that  the  Greek 
fatiiers,  St.  Bafil  and  St.  Chryfofiom,  w'cre  the  original  infiitutors  of 
choral  fcrvicc  in  their  refpciflivc  churches  j that  St.  Ambrofe  intro- 
duced it  into  his  church  at  Milan;  that  from  thence  it  pafled  to 
Rome,  from  whence  it  was  propagated  and  eftahlilhed  in  France, 
Germany,  Britain,  and,  in  fliort,  throughout  the  Weft : and,  to 
fpeak  more  particularly,  that  Damafus  ordained  the  alternate  finging 

• Ames’s  Typographical  Antiquities,  pag.  335. 

VoL.  III.  I of 
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of  the  Pfalms,  togetlier  with  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  Allcluja;  in 
384,  Siricius,  the  antliem  i in  507,  Symmachus,  the  Gloria  in  Excelfis  j 
that  in  590  Gregory  the  Great  reformed  the  Cantus  Ambrofianus, 
and  cftablirtied  that  known  by  his  name  ; and  that  about  the  year  660 
Vitalianus  completed  the  inflitution  by  joining  to  the  melody  of  the 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  organ. 

From  this  dedudion  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  mufic  in  cathedral 
worlliip,  it  may  feem  that  the  introduftion  of  mufic  into  the  church 
was  attended  with  little  dilhculty.  But  the  cafe  was  far  otherwife; 
fortunately  for  the  fcicnce,  the  above-mentioned  fathers  were  Ikilled 
in  it,  and  their  zeal  co-operating  with  their  authority,  enabled 
them  to  procure  it  admittance  into  the  church  j but  there  were  then, 
as  there  have  been  at  all  times,  men,  who  either  having  no  ear,  were 
infenfible  to  the  effeds  of  harmony,  or  who  conceiving  that  all  fuch 
adventitious  aids  to  devotion  were  at  leaft  unneceflary,  if  not  finful, 
laboured  with  all  their  might  to  procure  the  exclufion  of  mufic  of 
every  kind  from  the  church,  and  to  reftore  the  fervice  to  that  origi- 
nal  plainncfs  and  fimplicity,  which  they  conceived  to  be  its  per- 
fedlion. 

And  firft  St.  Auflin,  whofc  fuffrage  is  even  at  this  day  cited  in  fa- 
vour of  choral  mufic  ; although  fpeaking  of  the  introdudlion  of  anti- 
phonal  finging  into  tiic  church  of  Milan,  at  which  he  was  prefent, 
thus  pathetically  exprefles  himfclf : ‘ How  abundantly  did  1 weep 
‘ before  God  to  hear  thofe  hymns  of  thine  ; being  touched  to  the 

* quick  by  the  voices  of  thy  fwcet  church  fong  ! The  voices  flowed 

* into  my  cars,  and  thy  truth  plcafingly  diftillcd  into  my  Itcart, 

• which  caufed  the  affcdlions  of  my  devotion  to  overflow,  and  my 

• tears  to  run  over,  and  happy  did  I find  myfelf  therein.'. 

Yet  this  very  St.  Auftin  having  rcafon  to  fufpedt  that  he  had 
miftaken  the  natural  workings  of  his  patBons  for  the  fervent  opera- 
tions of  a vigorous  devotion,  cenfurcs  himfeif  feverdy  for  being  fO' 
moved  with  fcnfual  delight  in  divine  worfliip,  and  heartily  hlclTes 
God  for  being  delivered  from  that  fnare.  He  withal  declares  that 
he  often  wiflicd  that  the  melodious  finging  of  David's  Pfalter  with 
lb  much  art  wxrc  moved  from  his  and  the  churches  ears  j and  that 
he  thought  the  method  which  he  had  often  heard  was  obferved  by 
Athanafius,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  was  the  fafcfl,  who  caufed  him. 
that  red  tlic  Pfalm  to  ufe  fo  little  variation  of  the  voice,  that  he  feem- 

ed 
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ed  rather  to  pronounce  than  fing*.  And  elfewlierc  he  declares  that 
the  fame  manner  of  finging  as  was  ufed  in  Alexandria  prevailed 
throughout  all  Africa 

St.  Jerome,  though  a friend  to  magnificence  in  divine  worfhip, 
feems  to  more  than  hint  a didike  of  artificial  finging  in  the  church, 
when  he  fays,  ‘ That  vve  are  not  like  tragedians  to  gargle  the  throat 
‘ with  fwcet  modulation,  that  our  theatrical  tunes  and  fongs  may  be 
* heard  in  the  church,  but  we  are  to  fing  with  reverence  if.’ 

Ifidprc  of  Sevil,  though  a writer  on  mufic,  and  as  fuch  mentioned 
in  the  account  herein  before  given  of  writers  on  the  fcience,  fays, 
that  the  finging  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  was  attended  with  fo 
fmall  a variation  of  the  voice,  that  it  differed  very  little  from  read- 
ing ; and  as  for  that  pompous  manner  of  finging,  which  a little  be- 
fore his  time  had  been  introduced  into  the  weftern  church,  he  fays  it 
was  brought  in  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  were  cai'nal,  and  not  on 
their  account  who  were  fpiritual,  that  thofe  wlio  were  not  affeifled 
by  words  might  be  charmed  by  the  fwcetnefs  of  the  harmony 

Rabanus  Maurus,  another  mufical  writer,  and  a difciplcof  the  fa- 
mous Alcuin,  freely  declares  himfelf  againft  the  ufc  of  mufical  arti- 
fice and  theatrical  finging  in  the  worfhip  of  God,  and  is  only  for  fuch 
mufic  as  may  move  compundlion,  and  be  clearly  underflood  by  the 
hearers  ||. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  iiniverfally  reputed  the  ableif  and  moll  judici- 
ous of  the  fchoolmen,  declares  againfl  the  ufe  of  inilrumcnts  in  di- 
vine worfliip,  which,  together  with  the  pompous  fcrvicc  of  the  choir, 
he  intimates  arc  Judaical.  lie  fays  that  ‘ mufical  inflruments  do 
' more  flir  up  the  mind  to  delight,  than  frame  it  to  a religious  dif- 
‘ pofition.’  He  indeed  allows  that  ‘ under  the  law  fuch  fctifitive  aids 
‘ might  be  needful,  as  they  were  types  or  figures  of  fomething  elfc  ; 
‘ but  that  under  the  gofpel  difpeufation  he  fees  no  rcafon  or  ufe  for 
‘ them  §.’ 

And,  to  come  nearer  our  own  times,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  though  a 
fceptic  in  mofl  of  the  fubjedts  wiiich  he  has  written  on,  declaims  with 
great  vehemence  againfl  cathedral  mufic,  which  he  fays  is  ‘ fo  licentious, 
‘ that  the  divine  otficcs,  holy  myflerics,  and  prayers  arc  chanted  by  a 

• ConfilT  lib.  X.  cap.  33.  t Epift-  119.  J EpitJ.  ad  Ruflicum. 

1 I)e  tccl.  Off.  lib.  I.  cap,  5.  ( Dc  Inllitut.  Ciciic.  lib.  II.  cap.  48.^ 

i III.  ai.  Qu.  91.  a.  2.  4. 
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‘ company  of  wanton  muficians,  hired  with  great  fums  of  money, 
‘ not  to  edify  the  underftanding,  but  to  tickle  the  ears  of  their  au- 

* ditory.  The  church,'  he  adds,  ‘ is  filled  with  noife  and  clamour, 

* the  boys  whining  the  dcfcant,  while  feme  bellow  the  tenor,  and 
‘ others  bark  the  counterpoint ; others  again  fqueak  the  treble, 

* while  others  grunt  the  bafs  j and  they  all  contrive  fo,  that  though 
‘ a great  variety  of  founds  is  heard,  neither  fcntences,  nor  even 

* words  can  be  underftood 

Erafmus,  who,  as  having  been  while  a boy  a choriftcr,  might  be 
reafonably  fuppofed  to  entertain  a preiudice  rather  in  favour  of  mufic 
than  againfl  it,  has  a paflage  to  this  purpofe  : ‘ There  is,  fays  he,  a 
‘ kind  of  mufic  brought  into  divine  worfhip  which  hinders  people 
‘ from  diftindlly  underftanding  a word  that  is  faid;  nor  have  the 
‘ fingers  any  Icifurc  to  mind  what  they  fing  ; nor  can  the  vulgar 

* hear  any  thing  but  an  empty  found,  which  delightfully  glides  into 

* their  cars.  What  notions,  fays  he,  have  they  of  Chrifi,  who  think 
‘ he  is  plcafed  with  fuch  a noife?’ 

And  in  another  place  he  thus  complains:  ‘ VVe  have  brought  a 

* tedious  and  capricious  kind  of  mufic  into  the  houfe  of  God,  a tu- 
‘ multous  noife  of  different  voices,  fuch  as  I think  was  never  heard 
‘ in  the  theatres  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  for  the  keeping  up 

* whereof  whole  flocks  of  boys  are  maintained  at  a great  cxpencc, 

* whofe  time  is  fpent  in  learning  fuch  gibble-gahblc,  while  they  are 
‘ taught  nothing  that  is  either  good  or  ufcful.  Whole  troops  of  lazy 
‘ lubbers  are  alfo  maintained  folely  for  the  fame  purpofe  j at  fuch  an 

* expence  is  the  church  for  a thing  that  is  ptllifcrous.'  Whereupon 
he  expreffes  a vvifh  ‘ that  it  were  cxaftly  calculated  how  many  poor 

* men  might  be  relieved  and  maintained  out  of  the  falaries  of  thefe 

* lingers  and  concludes  with  a refledion  on  the  Englifh  for  their 
fondnefs  of  this  kind  for  fervice  -f*. 

Zuinglius,  notwithrtanding  he  was  a lover  of  mufic,  fpcaking  of 
the  ccclefurtical  chanting,  fays,  that  that  ‘ and  the  roaring  in  the 

* churches,  fcarcc  underftood  by  the  priefts  thcmfelves,  are  a foolifh. 
‘ and  vain  abufe,  and  a moft  pernicious  hindrance  to  piety 

But  left  the  fuffrage  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  who  fpeaks  much  in 
the  fame  manner,  Ihould  be  thought  exceptionable,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  produce  that  of  cardinal  Cajetan,  who,  though  a great  enc- 

• DeVanitatcft  Incertudine Scientiarum, cap.  17.  t Comment,  on  iCotimh.  xir.  19. 
2 Zuiiiglii  A£l.  Difp.  pag,  106. 
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my  to  the  reformers,  agrees  with  them  in  declaring  that  it  may  be 
eafily  gathered  from  1 Corinthians  xiv.  that  it  is  much  more  agree- 
able to  the  apoftle’s  mind  that  the  facred  offices  ffiould  be  diflindlly 
recited  and  intelligibly  performed  in  the  church,  without  mufical  and 
artificial  harmony,  than  fo  managed,  as  that  with  the  noife  of  organs 
and  the  clamourous  divifions,  and  abfurd  repetitions  of  affccled  ■ 
fingers,  which  fcem  as  it  were  devifed  on  purpofc  to  darken  the 
fenfe,  the  auditors  (hould  be  fo  confounded  as  that  no  one  ffiould  be  > 

able  to  underlland  what  was  fung. 

Polydore  Virgil,  though  an  Italian,  and  of  the  Romiffi  commu- 
nion, writes  to  the  fame  purpofc:  ‘ How,  fays  he,  the  cliantcrs  make 

• a noife  in  the  church,  and  nothing  is  heard  there  but  a voice;  and 

• others  who  arc  prcfent  reft  fatisfied  with  the  confent  of  the  cries, 

• no  way  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  words.  And  fo  it  is,  that 

• among  the  multitude  all  the  eftecm  of  divine  worffiip  feerns  to  rely 
‘ on  the  chanters,  notwithftanding  generally  no  men  are  lighter  or 
‘ more  wicked.'  And  fpeaking  of  the  choir  fcrvicc  in  general,  he 
adds : ‘ I may  fay  that  this,  and  the  ceremonies  attending  it,  arc  for 

• the  moft  part  brought  into  our  worftiip  from  the  old  Heathens,  who 
‘ were  wont  to  facrifice  with  fymphony,  as  Livy,  lib.  IX.  witnefleth 

Liiidanus,  biffiop  of  Ruremonde,  fpeaking  of  the  mulicians  and 
fingers  that  had  pofl'efled  the  church  after  the  Reformation,  com- 
plains that  their  mufic  is  nothing  but  a theatrical  confufion  of  founds, 
tending  rather  to  avert  the  minds  of  the  hearers  from  what  is  good, 
than  raife  them  to  God  j and  declares  that  he  had  often  been  prefent, 
and  as  attentive  as  he  could  well  be  to  what  was  fung,  yet  could  he 
hardly  underftand  any  thing,  the  whole  fervice  was  fo  filled  with  re- 
petitions, and  a confufion  of  different  voices  and  tones  and  rude  cla- 
mours. And  thereupon  he  commends  thofc  who  had  expelled  this 
fort  of  mufic  out  of  their  churches  as  a mere  human  device,  and  a 
profane  hindrance  of  divine  worffiip 

To  thefc  cenfures  of  individuals  feme  have  added  that  implied  in 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  made  anno  1 562,  for  corrc<Sing 
abul'es  in  the  celebration  of  the  mafs,  not  diftinguiffiing  between  the 
ufc  and  the  abufe  of  the  fubjedf  in  queftion. 

Such  are  the  authorities  ufually  infifted  on  againft  the  pra<ftice  of 
antiphonal  finging  in  cathedral  churches,  againft  which  it  might  be 

* Dc  lovcnc.  Ecrum.  lib.  VI,  cap.  ii,  f Lirulan.  Panoptie,  lib.  V.  cap.  vii. 
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cbjcdicd,  that  t!ie  ar"umf  nts,  if  fuuh  they  may  be  called,  of  the  fc- 
veral  writers  above-mentioned,  feem  Icfs  calculated  to  convince  the 
reafon  than  to  iiidame  the  pafi’ions  of  thofe  who  (liould  attend  to 
theiii ; that  allowing  them  all  their  weight,  they  conclude  rather 
againd  tlic  abufc  of  finging  than  the  pradtice  iifclf : and  that  all  of 
thofe  writers  who  have  been  thus  free  in  their  cenfurcs  of  church- 
mufic,  were  not  (o  well  fkilled  in  the  fcience  as  to  be  judifiahle  fer 
pretending  to  give  any  opinion  at  all  about  it.  Polydore  Virgil  has 
never  yet  been  deemed  a very  refpedlablc  authority  cither  for  fadls  or 
opinions;  and  as  to  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  author  of  a book  whith 
the  world  have  long  Rood  in  doubt  whether  to  approve  or  condemn, 
choral  fmging  niiglit  well  fectn  confufion  tolrim,  who  was  fo  grofs- 
ly  ignorant  in  the  fcience  of  mufic,  as  not  to  know  the  dilFerence 
between  the  harmonica!  and  metrical  modes,  and  who  has  charged 
the  ancients  with  confufion  in  the  modes  of  time,  which  were  not 
invented  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century*. 

Againd  the  ohjedlions  of  thefe  men  choral  fervice  has  been  defend- 
ed by  arguments  drawn  from  the  pradlicc  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  its  tendency  to  edification  ; thefe  are  l.irgcly  infided  on  by  Du- 
randus,  cardinal  Bona,  and  otliers  of  tire  liturgical  W'riters.  As  to 
the  cenfurc  of  the  council  of  Trent,  it  regarded  only  the  abufes  of 
church-mufic ; for  it  forbids  only  the  ufc  of  mufic  in  churches  mixed 
with  lafeivious  fongs,  and  certain  indecencies  in  the  performance  of  it 
which  the  fingers  had  given  into-}-;  and  as  it  was  dcligncd  to  bring  it 
back  to  that  dandard  of  purity  from  which  it  had  departed,  it  judified 
the  decent  and  genuine  ufc  of  it,  and  gave  fuch  authority  to  choral  or 
antiphonal  finging,  that  its  lawfulncfs  and  expediency  has  long  ccaftd 
to  be  a fubjcil  of  controverfy,  except  in  the  reformed  churches ; and  in 
thefe  a diverfity  of  opinion  dill  remains.  Tire  Calvinids  content 
themfclvcs  with  a plain  metrical  pfalmody,  but  tire  Lutheran  and 
cpifcopal  churches  have  a folcmn  niufical  fervice.  The  original  op- 
pugners  of  that  of  the  church  of  England  were  the  primitive  I uri- 
tans  ; the  force  of  their  objcflions  to  it  is  contained  in  the  writings 
of  their  champion  Thomas  Cartwright,  in  the  courfc  of  the  difcipli- 
nurian  controverfy  ; and  to  thefe  Hooker,  in  his  Ecclcfiadieal  Polity, 

• Corn.  Agripp  in  loc.  citat. 

f * 1/  u^o  dclie  mufi^hc  ncUc  chiefe  con  mUlura  di  canto,  6 fuono  lafcivo,  tuttc  Ic 
* licnl  fccolari,  colicKjuii  protani,  HrepiU)  gridori.*  Hifl.  del  Concil.  7'ridcnt.  di  Piciro 
Soavc,  Lonura,  i6i9>  pag.  55^. 
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has  given  what  many  perfons  think  a fatisfaiRory  anfvver.  The  argu- 
ments af  each  arc  referred  to  a fubfequent  p.art  of  this  work. 

However,  thefe  are  merely  fpeculative  opinions,  into  which  it  were 
to  little  purpofc  to  feck  cither  for  the  caufes  that  contributed  to  the 
cftabliiliment  of  choral  mufic,  or  for  the  reafons  that  influenced  thofe 
who  oppofed  its  admiffion,  fince  in  their  determinations  the  bulk  of 
mankind  are  aiRuated  by  conCderations  very  remote  from  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  or  propriety  of  any.  The  fa(fl  is,  that  the  fathers  above- 
mentioned,  from  a perfuafion  of  its  utility  and  agreeablenefs  to  the 
word  of  God,  laboured  to  introduce  it  into  the  church ; and  it  is  no 
Icfs  certain,  that  chiefly  on  the  fcorc  of  its  novelty  it  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  the  common  people  ; for,  not  to  mention  the  tu- 
mults which  the  introdudlion  of  it  occafioned  at  Conftantinople,  and 
the  concefiions  which  St.  Chryfortom  thereupon  made,  it  appears  that 
when  Gregory  the  Great,  in  620,  fent  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  into  Bri- 
tain by  Auftin  the  monk,  the  clergy  were  fo  little  difpofed  to  receive 
it,  that  the  endeavours  to  ellablini  it  occafioned  the  flaughter  of  no 
fewer  than  twelve  hundred  of  them  at  once  j and  it  was  not  till  fifty- 
years  after,  when  Vitalianus  fent  Theodore  the  Greek  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  fee  of  Canterbury,  that  the  clergy  of  this  ifland  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  cither  to  celebrate  the  Pafchal  folemnity,  the  precife  time 
for  which  was  then  a fubjedl  of  great  controverfy,  or  to  acquiefee  in 
the  admifllon  of  cathedral  fcrvicc  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Ro- 
mifli  ritual : nor  did  they  then  do  it  fo  willingly  but  that  the  pope 
about  nine  years  after,  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  fending 
hither  the  principal  finger  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  who 
taught  the  Britons  the  Roman  method  of  finging,  fo  that  the  true 
era  of  cathedral  mufic  in  this  our  land  is  to  be  fixed  at  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  679. 

But  in  France  the  bufinefs  went  on  ftill  lefs  finoothly  than  in  Bri- 
tain, for  which  reafon  Adrian  taking  advantage  of  the  obligation  he 
had  conferred  on  Cliarlema^ne,  by  making  him  emperor  of  the  Weft,, 
flipulated  with  him  forthc  introJudlion  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  into 
the  Gallic  church  : the  account  of  this  memorable  tranfiidion  is  thu.s 
given  by  Baronius.  ‘ In  the  year  787  the  emperor  kept  his  Eallcr  with 
‘ pope  Adrian  at  Rome;'  and  in  thofe  days  of  fcfiivity  there  arofc  a 
• great  contention  between  the  French  and  Roman  fingers.  The 
‘ French  pretended  to  fing  more  gravely  and  decently,  the  Romans 
‘ more  melodioufly  and  artificially,  and  eacii  mightily  undervalued  the 

‘ other* 
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* other.  The  ctr.peror  yielded  to  the  pope,  and  made  his  own  fcr- 

* vants  fubniit  j and  thereupon  he  took  back  with  him  Theodore 
‘ and  Bencdift,  two  excellent  Roman  fingers,  to  inflruft  his  coun- 
‘ trynieii.  The  pope  alfo  prefented  him  with  the  Roman  aiuipho- 
‘ nary,  which  the  emperor  promil'ed  Jiim  Ihould  be  generally  ufed 
‘ throughout  his  dominions ; and  upon  his  return  to  France  he 
‘ placed  one  of  thefc  artills  in  the  city  of  Metz,  ordering  that  tlic 
‘ fingers  Ihould  from  all  the  cities  in  France  refort  hither  to  be  taught 

* by  him  the  true  method  of  finging  and  playing  on  the  organ 

Thus  the  matter  flood  at  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  by 

which  time  all  adual  oppofition  to  cathedral  mufic  was  pretty  well 
calmed ; and,  faving  the  objedlions  above-cited,  which  Ibcm  rather 
to  apply  to  the  abule  of  it  than  the  pradlice  itfelf,  church-mufic  may 
be  faid  to  have  met  w ith  no' interruption  for  upwards  of  feven  centu- 
ries. On  the  contrary,  during  all  that  period  the  cliurch  of  Rome, 
with  a fcdulous  application  continued  its  utmofl  endeavours  to  culti- 
vate it.  And  from  the  time  that  Franchinus  became  a public  profefler 
of  the  fcience,  the  younger  clergy  betook  themfclvcs  with  great  alh- 
duity  to  the  fiudy  of  mufic,  for  which  no  adequate  caufc  can  be  afllgn- 
cd  other  than  that  it  was  looked  on  as  the  ready  road  to  ecdcfiallical 
preferment. 

Nor  was  it  from  thofe  popes  aloni  w'ho  were  fkillcd  in,  or  entertain- 
ed a paflion  for  the  fcience,  that  mufic  received  protedlion  ; others 
of  them  there  were,  who,  influenced  by  confidcrations  merely  politi- 
cal, contributed  to  encourage  it  : the  dignity,  the  fplendor,  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Roman  vvorfhip  fecined  to  demand  every  afijilance  that 
the  arts  could  afibrd.  All  the  world  knows  how'  much  of  the  per- 
feiflion  which  painting  has  arrived  at,  is  owing  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  church  to  its  profclTors  : Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
were  almofl  folcly  employed  in  adorning  the  church  of  St.  I’ctcr 
and  tlie  Vatican  with  fculptures  and  fcripture-hifiorics  ; and  from  mo- 
tives of  a fimilar  nature  the  greatdl  encouragements  were  given  to 
muficians  to  devote  their  fludies  to  that  fpecies  of  compofition  which 
is  fuited  to  the  ends  of  divine  worfhip  ! and  to  tlic  perfedlion  of  this 
kind  of  mufic  the  circumltances  of  the  times  were  veiy  fortunate  : 
for  notvvithllanding  tlie  extreme  licence  taken  by  perfons  of  rank  and 
opulence  at  Rome,  and  indeed  throughout  all  Italy,  and  that_  un- 

* A clrciimOantial  acenum  of  this  erent,  as  rchsial  bf  Durandus  and  cardinal  Oaro- 
nius,  is  given  vol.  1.  book  IV.  ebap.  a.  of  this  work. 
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bounded  love  of  pleafure,  which  even  in  the  fourteenth  century  had 
fixed  the  chara£IeriAic  of  Italian  manners,  it  does  appear  that  much 
of  their  enjoyment  was  derived  from  fuch  public  fpedacles  as  to  the 
other  powers  of  fafeination  add  mufic  ; and  that  mafquerades,  feafl- 
ing,  and  gallantry  were  with  them  the  principal  fources  of  fcnfual  gra- 
tification. The  mufical  drama,  or  what  is  now  called  the  opera,  was 
not  then  known;  the  confequence  whereof  was,  that  the  church  not 
having  then,  as  now,  the  Aage  for  its  competitor,  had  it  in  its  power  to 
attach  the  mod  eminent  profeflbrs  of  the  fcience  to  its  fcrvice,  and  to 
render  the  dudies  of  a whole  faculty  fubfervient  to  its  piirpofcs. 

To  this  concurrence  of  circumdanccs,  and  a difpofition  in  thofc 
whofe  duty  led  them  to  attend  to  the  interefls  of  religion,  to  which 
may  be  added  that  theoretical  (kill  in  the  fcience,  which  Franchinus 
had  by  his  public  ledlures  dideminated  throughout  Italy,  are  owing 
the  improvements  which  we  find  to  have  been  made  in  the  art  of 
pradlical  compofition  by  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  pro- 
digious havoc  and  dedruftion  which  was  made  in  the  conventual 
and  other  libraries,  not  only  in  England,  at  the  didblution  of  monaf- 
teries,  but  in  France  and  Flanders  alfo,  in  confequence  of  thofe  com- 
motions which  the  reformation  of  religion  occafioned,  have  left  us 
but  few  of  thofe  compofitions  from  whence  a comparifon  might  be 
drawn  between  the  church-mufic  of  the  period  now  fpoken  of,  and 
that  of  the  more  early  ages ; but  from  the  few  fragments  of  the  latter 
now  remaining  in  manufeript,  it  appears  to  be  of  a very  inartificial  con- 
texture, and  totally  void  of  thofe  excellencies  that  didinguilh  the  pro- 
duftions  of  fucceeding  times.  Nor  indeed  could  it  pofllbly  be  other- 
wife  while  the  precepts  of  the  fcience  inculcated  nothing  more  than 
the  doctrine  of  counterpoint  and  the  nature  of,  the  canto  fermo,  a 
kind  of  harmony  limple  and  unadorned,  and  in  the  performance 
fcarcely  above  the  capacities  of  thofe  who  in  finging  had  n6  other 
guide  than  their  ear  and  memory  ; in  fiiort,  a fpecies  of  mufic  that 
derived  not  the  lead  advantage  from  any  difference  among  themfclves 
in  refpedl  of  the  length  or  duration  of  the  notes,  which  all  men 
know  is  an  inexhauflible  fource  of  variety  and  delight. 

But  the  affigning  of  different  lengths  to  founds,  the  invention  of 
paufes  or  refts,  the  edablifhment  of  metrical  laws,  and  the  regulating 
the  motion  of  a great  variety  of  parts  by  the  tadlus  or  beat,  whereby 
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an  union  of  harmony  and  metre  was  effe^ed,  were  improvements  of 
great  importance  ; from  thefe  fprang  the  invention  of  fugue  and 
canon,  and  thofe  infinitely  various  combinations  of  tone  and  time 
which  diftinguifh  the  canto  hgurato  from  the  canto  fcrmo,  or  eccle- 
llaflical  plain-fong. 

The  principal  motive  to  thefe  improvements  was  undoubtedly  the 
great  encouragement  given  to  ftudents  and  profeflbrs  of  mufic  by 
the  court  of  Rome.  Thofe  writers,  who,  to  palliate  the  vices  of 
Leo  X.  infifi  on  his  love  of  learning,  and  the  patronage  afforded 
by  him  to  the  profeffors  of  all  the  liner  arts,  aferibe  the  perfedlion  of 
mufic  among  the  red  to  his  munificence ; but  in  this  they  are  mif- 
taken  ; an  emulation  to  promote  mufic  prevailed  at  this  time  through- 
out Europe,  and  the  temporal  princes  were  not  lefs  difpofed  to  favour 
its  improvement  than  even  the  pontiffs  themfelvcs  j our  own  Henry 
VIII.  not  only  fung,  but  was  poffeffed  of  a degree  of  fkill  in  the  art 
of  praftical  compolition  equal  to  that  of  many  of  its  ableft  profeffors, 
as  appears  by  many  of  his  works  now  extant.  Francis  the  Firft  of 
France  reckoned  Joannes  Mouton,  his  chapel-mafler,  and  Crequilon 
among  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  court ; and  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
by  his  bounty  to  muficians  had  drawn  many  of  the  mod  celebrated 
then  in  Europe  to  fettle  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Such  was  the  general  Rate  of  the  church-fervice  in  Europe  in  the 
age  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  at  the  time  whereof  it 
is  well  known  choral  mufic  underwent  a very  great  change ; the  na- 
ture of  this  change,  and  the  precife  difference  between  the  Romifh 
and  the  other  reformed  churches  in  this  rcfpedl  will  befl  appear  by  a 
comparifon  of  their  fcveral  offices  ; nevcrthelefs  a very  curfory  view 
of  the  Romifh  ritual,  particularly  of  the  miffal,  the  gradual, 
and  the  antiphonary  will  ferve  to  fliew  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  fervice  of  that  church  was  fung  to  mufical  notes.  In  the 
Antwerp  edition  of  the  milfal,  printed  MDLXXVIII.  conformable 
to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  the  fuffrages  and  refponfes  are 
printed  with  notes,  which  are  included  within  a flavc  of  four  red 
lines.  The  offices  in  ufum  Sarifburienfis,  as  they  are  termed,  con- 
tained in  the  Miffal,  the  Manual,  the  Proceffional,  and  other  books, 
nay  even  thofe  for  the  confccration  of  fait,  of  water,  tapers,  and  afhes, 
are  in  like  manner  printed  with  mufical  notes.  Thefe  it  muft  be 
fuppofed,  as  they  are  for  the  moft  part  extremely  plain  and  limple, 
were  intended  for  common  and  ordinary  occafions;  in  fhort,  they  are 
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that  kind  of  plain-chant  which  is  eafily  retained  in  the  memory,  and 
in  which  the  whole  of  a congregation  might  without  any  diiTonance 
or  confufion  join. 

But  the  fpicndor  and  magnificence  of  the  Romifii  worfliip  is  only 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  manner  of  celebrating  divine  fcrvice  upon 
great  fcfiivals,  and  other  folemn  occafions,  and  that  too  in  cathedrals 
and  conventual  churches,  and  in  thofe  abbies  and  monaftcries  where 
either  the  munificence  of  the  Aate,  or  an  ample  endowment,  afforded 
the  means  of  fuftaining  the  expence  of  a choir.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
mafs  was  fung  by  a numerous  choir,  compofed  of  men  and  boys, 
fufficiently  fkilled  in  the  pradficeof  choral  fervice,  to  muGc  of  a very 
elaborate  and  artificial  contexture  j in  the  compofition  whereof  the 
flridl  rules  of  the  tonal  melody  were  difpenfed  with,  and  the  greateft 
latitude  was  allowed  for  the  cxcrcifc  of  the  powers  of  invention. 

However,  this  mode^of  folemn  fervice  was  not  reftrained  to  cathe- 
dral, collegiate,  ^nd  conventual  churches,  it  was  pradfifed  alfu  in  the 
royal  and  univerfity  chapels,  and  in  the  domcftic  chapels  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  of  the  higher  orders  of  nobility.  Caven- 
difh,  in  his  life  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  relating  the  order  and  cflices  of 
his  houfe  and  chapel,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  latter  : 

‘ Now  I will  declare  unto  you  the  officers  of  his  chapel,  and  fing- 
‘ ing-men  of  the  fame.  Firft,  he  had  there  a dean,  a great  divine, 

' and  a man  of  excellent  learning  ; and  a fubdean,  a repeatour  of  the 

* quire,  a gofpeller  and  epiftoller  j of  finging  priefts  ten,  A maftcr  of 

* the  children.  The  feculars  of  the  chapcll,  being  finging-men, 

* twelve.  Singing  children  ten,  with  one  fervant  to  waite  upon  the 
‘ children.  In  the  veftry  a yeoman  and  two  grooms;  over  and  be- 

* fides  other  retainers  that  came  thither  at  principal  feafls.  And  for 
‘ the  furniture  of  his  chapel,  it  pafleth  my  weak  capacity  to  declare 

* the  number  of  the  coftly  ornaments  and  rich  jewells  that  were  oc- 

* copied  in  the  fame.  For  I have  feen  in  proceffion  about  the  hall 

* forty-four  lich  copes,  bcfules  the  rich  candlefticks  and  other  ne- 

* ceflary  ornaments  to  the  furniture  of  the  fame,’ 

Bcfides  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  fuch  as  the  archbiffiop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bifliops  of  Durham  and  Winchefter,  while  thofc 
biffiopricks  were  not  held  in  commendam  by  the  cardinal,  and  perhaps 
fome  others,  whofe  flation  might  require  it,  there  were  feveral  among 
the  principal  nobility  who  fcemed  to  emulate  Wolfey  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  had  theiblemn  choral  fervice  performed  in  the  chapels  of 
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their  refpcdlivc  palaces  and  houfes.  One  of  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, whofe  great  poffeflions  and  ample  jurifdidion  fcem  to 
have  been  adequate  to,  and  to  warrant  every  degree  of  magnifi- 
cence under  that  of  a king  s for  it  appears  that  at  the  feat  of  the  carl 
of  Northumberland,  contemporary  with  Wolfey,  there  was  a cha- 
pel, in  which,  to  judge  from  the  number  and  qualifications  of 
the  perfons  retained  for  that  purpofe,  it  fliould  feem  that  choral 
fervice  was  performed  with  the  lame  degree  of  folemnity  as  in  cathe- 
dral and  conventual  churches.  The  evidence  of  this  fadl  is  contained 
in  an  ancient  manufeript  of  the  Percy  family,  purporting  to  be  the 
regulations  and  cllablirhment  of  the  houfiiold  of  Henry  Algernon 
Percy,  the  fifth  carl  of  Northumberland,  at  his  cafiles  of  Wrefill  and 
Lekingfield  in  Yorkfhirc,  begun  anno  domini  MDXII.  By  this  it 
appears  that  the  earl  had  his  dean  and  fubdean  of  the  chapel,  a gof- 
peller  and  piftoler,  gentlemen  and  children  of  the  chapel,  an  organ- 
ift,  and,  in  fhort,  the  fame  officers  and  retainers  as  were  employed  in 
the  royal  and  other  chapels ; and  as  to  their  number,  it  appears  by 
the  following  entries  in  the  manufeript  above  referred  to. 

* Gcntyllmen  and  Childeryn  of  the  Chapell. 

* Item.  Gcntyllmen  and  childryn  of  the  chapell  xiiij,  viz.  gen- 

* tyllmen  of  the  chapell  viii,  viz.  ij  baflys,  ij  tenors,  and  iiij  coun- 

* tertenours — yoman  or  grome  of  the  veftry  j — childeryn  of  thccha- 
‘ pell  v,  viz.  ij  tribills  and  iij  meanys — xiiij. 

‘ Gentilmen  of  the  chapel  ix,  viz.  the  maiftcr  of  the  childre  j— 

* tenors  ij — countertenors  iiij-— the  pifioler  j— and  oone  for  the  or- 

* gayns— childer  of  the  chapell  vj.’ 

The  wages  of  the  dean,  the  gentlemen,  and  the  children  of  the 
chapel,  are  thus  afeertained. 

* The  dean  of  the  chapel  iiij  1.  if  he  have  it  in  houffioldc  and  not 

* by  patentt 

‘ Gentillmen  of  the  chapel  x,  as  to  fay  two  at  x marc  a pecc— 

* three  at  iiij  1.  a pcce — two  at  v marc  a pece— oone  at  xls. — and 

* oone  at  xxs.  viz.  ij  baffys,  ij  tenors,  and  vj  countertenors — -childe- 
t ryn  of  the  chapell  vj,  after  xxvs.  the  pece. 

• The  wages  of  the  dean,  confidcring  the  dignity  of  his  Ihition,  feem  greatly  difpropor- 
tionate  to  thofe  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  two  of  whom  are  alTigncd  ten  marks,  or  £J. 
138. 4d.  a-piece:  what  was  the  difference  between  having  the  office  in  houlhold  and  by  pa- 
tent does  not  appear } if  it  could  be  afcertalued  it  might  account  for  this  feeming  inequality. 

‘ The 
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* The  gentlemen  ande  childrin  of  my  lordis  chapcll  whiche  be  not 
‘ appointid  to  uttend  at  no  tyme,  but  ooncly  in  cxerciGng  of  Goddis 
‘ fcrvice  in  the  chappell  daily  at  Mattinf,  Lady-Mafs,  Highe-Mafs, 

* Even-fongc,  and  Comply nge. 

' Gentlemen  of  my  lordis  chappell. 

* Furft.  A bafs. 

* Item.  A feconde  bafs. 

‘ Item.  The  thirde  bafs. 

' Item.  A maider  of  the  childer,  a countertenor. 

* Item.  A feconde  countcrtcnour. 

* Item.  A thirde  countertenour. 

‘ Item.  A iiijth  countertenour. 

* Item.  A ftanding  tenour. 

* Item.  A feconde  (landing  tenour. 

* Item.  A iijd  ftandyng  tenour. 

‘ Item.  A fourth  (landing  tenour. 

' Childrin  of  my  lordis  chappell. 

* Item.  The  fyrft  child  a tribic 
‘ Item.  The  ijd  child  a trible. 

‘ Item.  The  iijd  child  a trible. 

* Item.  The  iiijth  child  a fecond  trible. 

‘ Item.  The  vth  child  a fecond  trible. 

‘ Item.  The  vjth  child  a fecond  trible. 

* The  noumbre  of  thois  parfons  as  childrin  of  my  lordis  chap- 

* pel  vj.' 

The  wages  or  (Upends  fcverally  a(Tigned  to  the  gentlemen  and  chil- 
dren of  the  above  edablilhment  have  already  been  mentioned  ; pro- 
vihon  was  alfo  made  for  their  maintenance  in  this  noble  family,  as 
appears  by  the  following  articles  refpedling  their  diet. 

‘ Braikfaft  in  Lent  for  ij  meas  [mefs]  of  gentilmen  o’  th’  chapel, 
‘ and  a meas  of  childcryn,  iij  loofs  of  brede,  a gallon  dimid  [half]  of 

* here,  and  iij  peces  of  fait  (i(h  or  ells,  iiij  white  herryng  to  a meas— 

And  in  another  place  their  ordinary  breakfaft  is  diredled  to  be 

* iij  loif  of  hou(hold  bred,  a gallon  dimid  of  here,  and  iij  peces  of 

* beif  boylid.— j 

• Braik- 
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* ' ' Braikfafts  for  ij  tneas  of  gentilmen  o'  th'  chappel,  and  a 

' meas  of  childer,  iij  loifs  of  houfliold  breid,  a gallon  dioiid  of  here, 

* and  a pecc  of  falt-fifche. 

* Service  for  iiij  meafs  of  gentyllmen  and  childre  of  the  chapell  at 
‘ fuppar  upon  Tewlfday  in  the  Rogacion  days,  furft  x gentyloien  and 

* vj  childre  of  the  chapel  iiij  meas. 

* Service  for  gentylmen  and  childer  o’  th’  chapell,  to  every  meas  a 

* loof  of  bred,  a pottell  of  here,  half  a dyfch  of  buttre,  and  a pecc  of 

* faltt-fifche,  viij  dyfehis 

Befides  thefe  afllgnmcnts,  they  had  alfo  liveries  of  white  or  wax- 
lights,  of  fagots,  and  of  coals  for  fewel ; provifion  was  alfo  made  for 
the  wafliing  of  Albes-f-and  furpliccs  for  the  gentlemen  and  children  of 


• The  regimen  of  diet  preferibed  by  the  book  from  which  the  above  extraAs  are  made, 
was,  with  a few  variations  extended  to  the  whole  family  ; the  following  regulations  refpeA 
the  breakfafts  of  the  earl  and  the  countefs  and  their  children  during  Lent : 

‘ Braikfafl  for  my  lorde  and  my  lady. 

‘ Furft,  a loif  of  brede  in  trcnchors,  ij  manchetts,  a quart  of  here,  a quart  of  wyne,  ij 
‘ pecys  of  falt-ftfch,  vj  baconn'd  herryng,  iiij  white  herryng,  or  a difeh  of  fproits — ^j. 

‘ Braikfaftc  for  my  lorde  Percy  and  maifter  Thomas  Percy. 

‘ Item,  half  a loif  of  houfebold  brede,  a manchet,  a potell  of  here,  a dyfch  of  butter, 
‘ and  a pece  of  falt-fifti,  a dyfch  of  fproits,  or  iij  white  htrrynge — j. 

• Braikfaftc  for  the  niircy  for  my  lady  Margaret  and  maifter  Ingeram  Percy. 

• Item.  A manchet,  a quarte  of  berc,  a dyfch  of  butler,  a pece  of  faitfifeb,  a dyfch  of 
‘ fproitts,  or  iij  white  herryng— j. 

And,  excepting  the  fcafon  of  Lent  and  filh-days,  the  ordinary  allowance  for  this  part  of 
the  family  thioughout  the  year  was  as  follows: 

‘ Braikfaftis  of  flefch  days  dayly  thorowte  the  yerc. 

* Braikfaftis  for  my  lorde  and  my  lady. 

‘ Furft,  a loof  of  brede  in  trcnchors,  ij  manchetts,  j quart  of  here,  a quart  of  wyne, 
‘ half  a chyne  of  muton,  or  ells  a chyne  of  beif  boiled — j. 

‘ Braikfaftis  for  my  lorde  Percy  and  Mr.  Thomas  Percy.’ 

• Item  halfe  a loif  of  houfeholde  breide,  a m,anchet,  j potell  of  bere,  a chekynge  or 
• ells  iij  mutton  bonys  boiled— j. 

‘ Braikfafts  for  the  nurcy  for  my  lady  Margaret  and  Mr.  Yngram  Percy. 

• Item,  a manchet,  j quarte  of  here,  and  iij  mutton  bonys  boiled.’ 

The  fyltem  of  houfliohl  occonomy  cftablifticd  in  this  family  muft  be  fuppofed  to  corref- 
pond  with  the  practice  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  re- 
bnement,  and  in  (hort,  to  form  an  eftimate  of  national  manners  at  two  remote  periods. 

t The  Alb  is  a white  linen  garment,  and  is  frequently  miftaken  for  the  fiirplice, 
though  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  firft  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  and  alfo  that  before  ntorn- 
ing  prayer  in  the  fecond  liturgy  of  the  lame  king,  has  clearly  diftinguiftied  between  them  ; 

but 
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the  chapel,  and  alfo  of  altar-cloths ; the  times  of  walhing  them  were 
regulated  by  the  feftivals  that  occur  In  the  courfc  of  the  year,  and  the 
rate  of  payment  to  the  launderer  was  a penny  for  every  three  fur- 
plices.  The  whole  expence  of  walhing  linen  for  the  chapel  as  thus 
afcertained,  was  ellimated  at  feventeen  Ihillings  and  four  pence  a 
year,  and  the  amount  of  the  chapel-wages  for  a year  was  thirty-five 
pounds  fifteen  Ihillings. 


‘ The  orderynge  of  my  lordes  chapell  in  the  queare  at  matfyngis, 
‘ mafs,  and  evynfonge.  To  ftonde  in  ordure  as  hereafter  followeth, 
* fyde  for  fyde  daily. 


* The  deane  fide. 

‘ The  Deane. 

* The  fubdeane. 

* A bafle. 

• A tenor. 

• A countertenor. 
‘ A countertenor. 
‘ A countertenor. 


‘ The  feconde  fide. 

* The  Lady- malTe  prieft. 

* The  gofpeller. 

‘ A bafle. 

‘ A countertenor. 

‘ A countertenor. 

* A tenor. 

‘ A countertenor. 

* A tenor. 


‘ The  ordurynge  of  my  lordes  chappell  for  the  keapinge  of  our 
‘ Ladyes  malTe  thorowte  the  weike. 


• Sonday. 

‘ Mailer  of  the  Childer  a coun 
* tertenor._ 

• A tenour. 

‘ A tenour. 

• A bafle. 


‘ Monday. 

Mailer  of  the  Childer  a Coun 
‘ tertenor. 

‘ A countertenour. 

‘ A counter-tenour. 

‘ A tenor. 


but  at  dcOcribed  by  Durandut,  Ration.  Divin.  Officior.  lib.  III.  cap.  iii.  De  Tunica,  it 
is  a garment  made  lit  and  dole  to  the  body,  tied  round  the  waill  of  the  wearer  with  a gir- 
dle or  falb.  In  the  pi£lure  of  the  communion  of  St.  Jerome  by  Dominichino,  of  which 
there  is  a line  print  by  Jacomo  Frey,  is  the  figure  of  a young  man  kneeling,  with  a book 
under  his  arm,  having  for  his  outer  garment  an  alb.  The  Alb  was  anciently  embroidered 
with  various  colours,  and  ornamented  with  fringe.  See  Bingham's  Antiquities,  book  XIII. 
chap,  viii,  § 2.  'Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer,  chap.  11.  fc£I  4. 


Twifday. 
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‘ Twifday. 

* Mafter  of  the  childer  a coun- 

‘ tcrtenour. 

' A countertcoour. 

* A countertenour. 

‘ A tenour. 

‘ Thurfdaie. 

• Mafter  of  the  childer  a coun- 

‘ tcrtcnor. 

' A countertcnoare, 

* A countertcnourc. 

‘ A tenourc. 

* Satturday. 

‘ Mafter  of  the  childer  a coun- 
‘ tertenor. 

* A countertenor. 

* A countertenour. 

* A tenour. 


* Wedynfday. 

* Mafter  of  the  childer  a coun- 

‘ tertenor. 

‘ A countertenour. 

* A tenour. 

‘ A bafte. 

* Fryday. 

* Mafter  of  the  childer  a coun- 

‘ tertenor. 

* A countertenour. 

‘ A countertenour. 

^ A balTe. 

• Fryday. 

* And  upon  the  faide  Friday 
‘ th’ool  chapel],  and  cvry  day 

* in  the  weike  when  my  lord 
' (hall  be  prcfcnt  at  the  faide 
' mafte. 


* The  orduringe  for  keapinge  weikly  of  the  orgayns  one  after  an 
* outhcr  as  the  namys  of  them  hereafter  followith  weikly. 

‘ The  maifter  of  the  childer,  yf  he  be  a player,  the  firft  weke. 

‘ A countertenor  that  is  a player  the  ijde  weke. 

« A tenor  that  is  a player  the  thirde  weike. 

< A bade  that  is  a player  the  iiijth  weike. 

• And  every  man  that  is  a player  to  keep  his  cours  weikly.* 


CHAP.  V. 

IT  is  probable  that  Wolfey  looked  upon  this  eftabliftiment  with  a jea- 
lous eye.  The  earl  might  be  faid  to  be  his  neighbour,  at  leaft  he 
lived  in  the  cardinal's  diocefe  of  York,  and  fuch  emulation  of  ponti- 
fical magnificence  in  a layman  could  hardly  be  brooked  ; be  that  as  it 

may. 
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may,  it  is  certain  that  upon  the  cicceafe  of  the  above-mentioned  earl 
of  Northumberland,  the  cardinal's  intention  was  to  deprive  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  the  means  of  continuing  the  folemn  fervice  in  the  family,  by 
requiring  of  him  the  books  ufed  in  the  chapel  of  his  father : what  pre- 
text he  could  frame  for  fuch  a demand,  or  what  rcafons,  other  than 
the  dread  of  offending  him,  might  induce  the  young  carl  to  comply 
with  it,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs,  but  the  books  were  delivered  to  him, 
and  the  earl  had  no  other  refource  than  the  hope  of  being  able  one  time 
or  other  to  fet  up  a chapel  of  his  own,  which  he  expreffes  in  a letter 
to  one  of  his  friends,  yet  extant  in  the  Northumberland  family,  a 
copy  whereof  is  given  below  *. 

• ‘ DctlfcIIowe. 

* After  my  mod  harte  rccomcndacion  : thys  Monday  the  iijd  off  Auguft  I refevyd  by 

* my  fervaunt  letters,  from  yowc  beryng  dati  the  xxth  day  off  July,  delctcryd  unto  hym  the 

* fayme  day,  at  the  kyng’s  town  of  Newcalleil  ; vhcrln  1 do  pcrlcayff  my  lord  cardenalis 
‘ pleafour  ys  to  have  fuch  boles  as  was  in  the  chapcll  of  my  lat  lord  and  faythcr,  (wos 

* foil  Jhefu  pardon)  to  the  accomplyfhement  oft'  which  at  your  defyer  1 am  conirormablc, 

* Dotwithftandyng  1 truft  to  be  abcll  ons  to  fet  up  a chapcll  oft'  myne  ownc,  but  1 pray 

* God  he  may  look  better  upon  me  than  he  doth.  Bui  methynk  1 have  loft  very  mocn 
‘ ponderyng  yt  ys  no  better  regardyd  ; the  occafion  wberoff  he  du!!  perfeayff. 

* Fyrft.  the  long  lyeng  off  my  treftbrer  ^ with  bys  very  hafty  and  uiikynd  words  unto 

* hym,  not  on  my  parte  defervyd. 

‘ Alfo  the  news  of  Mr.  Manyng,  the  whych  ys  blon  obroud  ouer  all  Yorkfticr  ; that  ney- 

* ther  by  the  kyng  nor  by  my  lord  cardenall  I am  regardyd ; and  that  he  wyll  tell  me  at  my 

* metyng  with  hym,  whan  1 com  unto  Yorkfher ; whych  Hiall  be  within  thys  month,  God 

* wyllyng  ; but  1 fter  my  words  to  Mr.  Manyng  ftiall  defpleas  my  lord,  ftbr  1 wyll  be  no 

* ward.  y 

* Alfo,  bedfellow,  the  payns  I tayk  and  have  takyn  fens  my  comyng  hether  arc  not  better 

* regardyd,  but  by  a fflateryngc  byftiopeotTCarcll  QCarllftc]  and  that  fals  worm  [William 

* Worme  imdcrmentioncdj  mall  be  broth  [hroughtj  to  the  meflery  and  carffulncfs  that  I 

* am  in  } and  in  fuch  Danders,  that  now  and  my  lord  cardenall  wold,  he  can  not  bryng  me 

* howth  [out]  thercod^. 

• ••••• 

* I (hall  with  all  fped  fend  up  your  Ictlrs  with  the  books  unto  my  lords  grace,  as  to  fay, 

* jiij  anteftbnars  [antiphonars],  i^uch  as  1 thynk  wher  nat  feen  a gret  wyll ; v grails  [graduals] 

‘ an  ordcorly  [ordinal],  a manual,  viij  proircfttoners  [proccfiionals],  and  nor  all  the  refti* 

‘ dew,  they  arc  not  worth  the  fending,  nor  ever  was  occupyed  in  my  lords  chape!.  And 

* alfo  1 (hall  wryt  at  this  tyme  as  ye  have  wylled  me. 

‘ Yff  my  lords  grace  wyll  be  fo  good  lord  unto  me  as  to  gyff  me  lychens  [lyccnccj  lo 

* put  Wyllm  Wqrmc  within  a caftcU  of  myn  oft'  Anwyk  in  alTurty,  unto  the  tyme  he 
‘ have  accomptyed  ffbr  more  money  reed  than  ever  1 reed,  I ftiall  gyff  hys  grace  ij  C.!i. 

‘ and  a benyfBs  off  a C worth  unto  his  collcyg,  with  fuch  other  tbyngs  rclcrved  as  hts 

* [grace]  ftiall  defyrc}  but  unto  fuch  tyme  as  myne  awd\iors  hayth  takyn  accompt  offhim: 

* wher  in,  good  bedfellow,  do  your  beft,  ffor  els  he  lhall  put  us  to  fend  rnyfclff,  as  at  owfr 

* metyng  1 (hall  fhow  yow. 

* And  alfo  gyff  fccucr  credens  unto  this  berer,  whom  I affur  yow  1 have  flbnddon  a 
‘ marvellous  honeft  man  as  ever  I ftbwnd  in  my  lyff.  In  haft  at  my  moneftary  off  Hul- 

* Bark  the  iijd  day  of  Auguft.  In  the  owne  hand  off  Yours  ever  affured 

* To  my  bedfellow  ArundcU.  H.  Northumberland  * 

VoL.  m.  ' L 
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From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  choral: 
mufic,  it  appears,  that  notwithdanding  the  abufes  that  might  na- 
turally be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  an  over^zeal  to  improve  and  culti- 
vate it,  and  in  fpite  of  the  arguments  and  objeeftions  from  time  to  time 
urged  agaiiid  it,  as  a pradice  tending  rather  to  the  injury  than  the 
advantage  of  religion,  it  not  only  was  capable  of  maintaining  its 
ground,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  fixteentb  century  was  arrived  at 
great  perfedion.  It  farther  appears  that  the  objedlions  againd  it, . 
many  of  which  were  urged  .with  a view  to.  banidi  imiGc,  or  at  lesift 
antiphonal  finging,  from  the  church-fervice,  produced  an  efTcdt  di- 
redliy  the  contrary,  and  were  the  caufis  of  a reformation  that  con-  - 
duced  to  its  edablidiment. 

For  It  feems  the  objedtions  againd  choral  fervice  had  acquired  fuch ' 
weight,  as  to  be  thought  a fubjedi  worthy  the  deliberation  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  which  aflcmbly  it  was  urged  as  one  of  the  abufes  - 
in  the  celebration  of  the  mafs,  that  hymns,  fomc  of  a profane,  and  . 
others  of  a lafeivious  nature,  had  crept  into  the  fervice,  and  had  given 
great  fcandal  to  the  profedbrs  of  religion.  The  abufes  complained  of 
were  feverally  debated  in  the  council,  and  were  reformed  by  that  ; 
decree,  under  which  the  form  of  the  mafs  as  now  fettled  derives  its . 
authority. 

It  is  eafy  to  difeern  that  by  this  decree  choral  fervice  acquired  9,'. 
fandtion  which  before  it  wanted  : till  the  time  of  pafllng  it  the  prac-- 
ticc  of  finging  in  churches  reded  folely  on  the  arguments  drawn  front, 
the  ufage  of  the  Jews,  and  the  exhortations  contained  in  tbofe  paf> 
fages  in  the  cpidles  of  St.  Pauh  which  are  condantly  cited  to  prove  it  • 
lawful ; but  this  adf  of  the  council,  which  by  profeffing  to  redlify 
abufes,  afiRimcs  and  recognizes  the  praAice,  is  as  drong  an  adertion 
of  its  lawfulnefs  and  expediency  as  could  have  been  contained  in  the 
mod  pofitive  and  explicit  declaration. 

This  refolution  of  the  council  of  Trent^  an  afiembly,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve fuch  writers  as  Pallavicini,  and  others  of  his  communion,  the 

ThI.'!  earl  of  Northumberland  was  Henry  Percy,  the  lorer  of  Anne  Boleyn  ; the  perfon 
to  whom  the  letter  is  addiefled  was  Thomas  Arundel,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  priry- 
chamber  to  cardinal  Wolfey.  There  is  another  letter  from  the  earl  to  the  fame  perfon  re- 
hting  to  Fountain's  Abbey  in  Yorkfliirc,  in  a curious  work  now  publifbing,  Mr.  Grofe's 
Antiquities  of  Eugland  and  Wales,  Numb.  XIU. 

mod 
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■moft  auguft  and  awful  that  ever  met  for  any  purpofe  whatever,  and 
• ading,  as  ahey  farther  aflert,  under  the  immediate  dircdlion  and  in- 
fluence of  that  fpirit  which  Chrifl  has  faid  fliall  remain  with  his 
church,  could  hardly  fail  of  exciting  a moft  profound  veneration  for 
' choral  mufic  in  the  members  of  the  Romifh  church.  Nor  did  it  pro- 
’duce  in  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  that  general  averflon  and  ab-  ' 
horrence,  which  in  many  other  inftances  they  difeovered  againft  the 
•determinations  of  that  tribunal,  in  all  human  probability  the  laA  of 
the  kind  that  the  world  will  ever  fee:  on  the  contrary,  the 
Xiutherans  in  a great  meafure  adopted  the  Romidi  ritual,  they  too  re- 
formed the  mafs,  and  as  to  the  choral  fervice,  they  retained  it,  with 
as  much  of  the  fplendor  and  magnificence  attending  it  as  their  parti- 
'cular  circumdances  would  allow  of. 

It  mud  be  confeded  that  the  difference  between  the  mufic  of  the 
Romidi  and  reformed  churches  is  in  general  very  great ; but  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  fomc  of  the  reformed  churches  differ  more  widely  from 
that  of  Rome  than  others.  The  church  of  England  retains  fo  much 
of  the  ancient  antiphonal  method  of  finging,  as  to  afford  one  pre- 
tence at  lead  for  a reparation  from  it ; and  as  to  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinidic  churches,  whatever  may  be  their  pradice  at  this  day, 
ehofc  perfons  greatly  err  who  fuppofc  that  at  the  time  of  their  cfla- 
blifhment  they  were  both  equally  averfe  to  the  ceremonies  of  that  of* 
Home.  In  fhort,  in  the  fevcral  hidories  of  the  Reformation  wc  may 
•difeern  a manifed  difference  between  the  conduit  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin with  refpeit  to  the  work  they  were  jointly  engaged  in  j the  latter 
of  thefe  made  not  only  the  doitrine  but  the  difeipline  of  the  church 
of  Rome  a ground  of  his  reparation  from  it,  and  feemed  to  make  a 
direit  oppofition  to  popery  the  mearure  of  his  reformation  ; accord- 
ingly he  formed  a model  of  church  government  fuited  to  the  exi- 
gence of  the  times  { rejedted  ceremonies,  and  abolifhed  the  mafs,  an- 
tiphonal finging,  and,  in  a word,  all  choral  fcrvice,  indead  of  which 
latter  he  indituted  a plain  metrical  pfalmody,  fuch  as  is  now  in  ufe  in 
mod  of  the  reformed  churches. 

But  Luther,  though  a man  of  a much  more  irafcible  temper  than 
his  fellow-labourer,  and  who  had  manifeded  through  the  whole  of 
his  oppofition  to  it  a dauntlefs  intrepidity,  was  in  many  indances 
difpofed  to  temporize  with  the  church  of  Romcj  for  upon  a review 
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of  his  condudl  it  will  appear,  firft,  that  he  oppofed  with  the  uttnod 
vehemence  the  dodrinc  of  indulgences  j that  he  aflerted  not  only  the 
polTibility  of  falvation  through  faith  alone,  but  ■maintained  that  good 
works  without  faith  were  mortal  fins,  and  yet  that  he  fubmitted  thefe 
his  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  protefting  that  he  never 
meant  to  queflion  his  power  or  that  of  the  church.  In  the  next  place 
he  denied  the  real  prcfcnce  of  Chrift  in  the  cucharift,  but  yet  he  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  place  that  mode  of  exiflence  called  confubftantiation, 
which  if  not  tranfubdantlation,  is  not  lefs  difhcult  than  that  to  conceive 
of.  Again,  although  he  denied  that  the  mafs  is  what  the  church  of 
Rome  declares  It  to  be,  a propitiatory  facrifice,  and  was  fenfible  that, 
according  to  the  primitive  ufage,  it  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  that  the  people  might  underdand  it : he  in  a great  meafure 
adopted  the  Romidi  ritual,  and  with  a few  variations  permitted  the 
celebration  of  it  in  the  Latin.  He  allowed  alfo  of  the  ufe  of  cruci- 
fixes, though  without  adoration.  In  devotion,  and  of  auricular  confef- 
fion,  and  in  general  was  lefs  an  enemy  to  the  fuperditious  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  than  either  Calvin,  Zuingllus,  or 
any  other  of  the  reformers. 

The  effedt  of  this  diverfity  of  opinions  and  condufl  are  evident  in 
the  different  rituals  of  the  Lutheran  and  Cavinidic  churches  in  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  the  Low  Countries  j the  Plalins  of  David  were 
the  only  part  of  divine  fervicc  allowed  to  be  fung,  and  this  too  in  a 
manner  fo  fimple  and  plain,  as  that  the  whole  congregation  might 
join  in  it.  The  Lutherans,  on  the  contrary,  affedled  in  a great  mca- 
fure  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  Roman  worfhip  j they  ad- 
hered to  the  ufe  of  the  organ  and  other  indrumentsj  they  had  in 
• many  of  their  churches,  particularly  at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
ilelFc  Caflcl,  a precentor  and  choir  of  fingers  j and  as  to  their  mufic, 
it  was  not  much  lefs  curious  and  artificial  in  its  contexture  than  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  had  fo  long  been  a ground  of  ob- 
jcdlion. 

Few  or  none  of  the  authors  who  have  written  the  hidory  of  the 
Reformation  have  been  fo  particular  as  to  exhibit  a formulary  of  the 
Lutheran  fervicc.  Dr.  Ward,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Grefliam  Profeirors, 
fays  * that  the  Lutherans  feem  to  have  gone  much  the  fame  length 
‘ in  retaining  the  folcinn  fervice  as  the  church  of  England,  though 
• with  more  indruments  and  variety  of  harmony.’  But  the  truth  of 
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the  matter  is,  that  they  went  much  farther,  as  appears  by  a book, 
which  can  be  conlidered  no  otherwife  than  as  their  liturgy,  printed 
about  fcven  years  after  Luther’s  deceafe,  in  folio,  with  the  following 
title,  • Plalmodia,  hoc  eft,  Cantica  facra  veteris  ccclefis  felcdla.  Quo 
ordine,  et  melodiis  per  totius  anni  curriculum  cantari  ulitate  folent  in 
templis  de  Deo,  et  dc  filio  ejus  Jesu  Christo,  de  regno  ipfius,  doc- 
trina,  vita,  paftione,  refurredtione,  et  afcenfione,  et  de  Spiritu  Sandlo. 
Item  de  fandlis,  et  eorum  in  Chriftum  fide  etcruce.  Jam  primum  ad 
eccleliarum,  et  fcholarum  ufum  diligenter  colledia,  et  brevibus  ac  piis 
fcholiis  illuftrata,  per  LucamLoflium  Luneburgenfem  *.  Cum  prxfa- 
tione  Philippi  Melanthonis.  Noribergx  Apud  Gabrielem  Hayn,  Johan. 
Petrci  generum,  MDLIII.’ 

From  this  book  it  clearly  appears  that  the  Lutherans  retained 
the  Mafs,  and  fundry  lefs  exceptionable  parts  of  the  Romifh  fer- 
vice,  as  namely,  the  hymns  and  other  ancient  offices  ; a few  of 
the  more  modern  hymns  are  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Lu- 
ther himfelf,  the  reft  are  taken  from  the  Roman  antiphonary,  gra- 
dual, and  other  ancient  rituals  s as  to  the  mulic,  it  is  by  no  means 
fo  ftridl  as  that  to  which  the  Romifh  offices  are  fung,  nor  does  it  feem 
in  any  degree  framed  according  to  the  tonic  laws  ; and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  the  compofition  of  it  the  ableft  of  the  German  mu- 
ficians  of  the  time  were  employed.  Nay,  there  is  reafon  to  conjec- 
ture that  even  the  mufical  notes  to  fomc  of  the  hymns  were  compofed 
by  Luther  himfelf,  for  that  he  was  deeply  fkillcd  in  the  fcicnce  is 
certain.  Sleidan  alferts  that  he  paraphrafed  in  the  High  Gcrntart 
language,  and  fet  to  a tune  of  his  own  compofition,  the  forty- fixth 
Pfalm-|-,  ‘ Dcus  nofter  refugium.’  Mr.  Richardl'on  the  painter  men- 
tions a pidlure  in  the  colledlion  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufeany,  paint- 
ed by  Giorgione,  which  he  faw  when  he  was  abroad,  of  Luther  play- 
ing on  a harpfichord,  his  wife  by  him,  and  Bucer  behind  him,  fine- 
ly drawn  and  coloured  And  the  late  Mr.  Handel  was  ufed  to  fpcak 
of  a tradition,  which  all  Germany  acquiefeed  in,  that  Luther  com- 
pofed that  well-known  melody,  which  is  given  to  the  hundredth 
Pfalm  in  the  earlicft  editions  of  our  Englilh  vcrfion,  and  continues 
to  be  fung  to  it  even  at  this  day. 

• A particular  account  of  Lucas  Loflius  is  given  in  a fiihrcquent  page  of  this  volume. 

+ Comment,  de  Statu  Keligionis  ct  Keipubv  fub  CaroloV  Carfare,  lib.  XVI 

X Account  of  buuuc$,  BaU  Reliefs^  Drawings,  and  Figures  in  Italy,  pag.  73. 
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And  though  this  tune  adapted  to  Pfalm  cxxxiv.  occurs  in  Claude 
Le  Jeune's  book  of  Pfalm>tunes  in  four  parts,  publUlicd  in  1613  by 
his  After  Cccile  Le  Jeunc,  there  is  not  the  leaft  pretence  for  faying 
that  he  conipofed  the  original  tenor.  Nay  the  fclf-fame  melody  is 
alfo  the  tenor>part  of  Pfalm  cxxxiv.  ii>  the  Pfalins  of  Goudimel,  pub* 
lifhed  in  1603,  both  thefe  mulicians  profefting  only  to  adapt  the 
three  auxiliary  parts  of  cantus,  altus,  and  baftus,  to  the  melodies 
as  they  found  them. 

If  a judgment  be  made  of  the  Lutheran  fervice  from  the  book  now 
under  confideration,  it  muft  be  deemed  to  be  little  lefs  folemn  than 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  from  the. great  number  of  offices 
contained  in  it,  all  of  which  are  required  to  be  fung,  and  according- 
ly they  arc  printed  wiffi  the  mufical  notes,  it  feems  that  the  compi- 
lers of  it  were  well  aware  of  the  efficacy  of  mufic  in  exciting  devout 
affedlions  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  love  which  Luther  enter- 
tained for,  and  his  proficiency  in  mufic,  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  courfc  of  this  work;  butliis  fentiments  touching  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  it  in  divine  worftiip,  and  the  advantages  refuhing  to  man- 
kind, and  to  youth  in  particular,  from  the  ufe  of  muAc  both  as  a 
recreation  and  an  incentive  to  piety,  are  contained  in  a book,  known 
to  the  learned  by  the  name  of  the  Colloquia  Menfalia  of  Dr.  Martin 
Xiuther,  the  lixty-eighth  chapter  whereof  is  in  thefe  words : 

* Muftek,  faid  Luther,  is  one  of  the  faired  and  mod  glorious 

* gifts  of  God,  to  which  Satan  is  a bitter  enemie ; therewith  many 

* tribulations  and  evil  cogitations  are  hunted  away.  It  is  one  of  the 
' bed  arts  ; the  notes  give  life  to  the  text ; it  cxpcHeth  melancho- 

* lie,  as  we  fee  on  king  Saul.  Kings  and  princes  ought  to  preferve  and 

* maintain  mufick,  for  great  potentates  and  rulers  ought  to  proteft 

* good  and  liberal  arts  and  laws  ; and  altho  private  people  have  lud 

* thereunto,  and  love  the  fame,  yet  their  ability  cannot  preferve  and 

* maintain  it.  We  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  good  and  godly  kings 

* maintained  and  paid  fingers.  Mufick  faid  Luther  is  the  bed  folace 

* for  a fad  and  forrowful  minde,  through  which  the  heart  is  refrefh- 

* ed  and  fettled  again  in  peace,  as  is  faid  by  Virgil,  ••  Tu  calamot 
“ injlare  leves,  ego  dicere  verjut Sing  thou  the  notes  I will  fing  the 
' text.  Mufick  is  an  half  difeipline  and  fchool-midrefs,  that  maketh 
' people  more  gentle  and  meek-minded,  more  moded  and  under- 

* danding.  The  bafe  and  evil  fidlcrs  and  mindrels  ferve  thereto, 
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*■  that  wc  fee  and  hear  how  fine  an  art  muficlc  is,  for  white  can  never 

* be  better  known  than  when  black  is  held  againft  it.  Anno  1538, 

* the  17th  of  December,  Luther  invited  the  fingers  and  muficians  to 

* a fupper,  where  they  fung  fair  and  fweet  Motetse  * ; then  he  faid 
*'with  admiration,  feeing  our  Lord  God  in  this  life  (whicli  is  but  a 
*'  meer  Cloaca)  lhaketh  out  and  prefenteth  unto  us  fuch  precious  gifts, 
“what  then  will  be  done  in  the  life  everlafiing,  when  every  thing 

* 'Ihall  be  made  in  the  mofi  compleat  and  delightfulleR  manner  I but 

* here  is  only  materia  prima,  the  beginning.  I always  loved  mufick 
*‘faid  Luther.  Who  hath  Ikill  in  this  art,  the  fame  is  of  good  kind, 

^ fitted  for  all  things.  We  mull  of  necefilty  maintain  mufick  in 
*'fchools{  a fchool-mafter  ought  to  have  Ikill  in  mufick,  otherwife  I 

would  not  regard  him  ; neither  Ihould  we  ordain  young  fellows  to  • 
the  office  of  preaching,  except  before  they  have  been  well  exercifed 

* and  pradifed  in  the  fchool  of  mufick.  Mufick  is  a fair  gift  of  God, . 

* and  near  allied  to  divinity  j I would  not  for  a great  matter,  faid 
Luther,  be  defiitute  of  the  fmall  fkill  in  mufick  which  I have. 

*' The  youth  ought  to  be  brought  up  and  accufiomed  in  this  art, . 
‘•for  it  maketh  fine  and  expert  people.— Singing,  faid  Lu- 
‘ ther,  is  the  bed  art  and  pradlicc  j it  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the 
‘-affairs  of  this  world  ; it  is  not  for  the  law,  neither  are  fingers  full 

* of  cares,  but  merry,  they  drive-,  away  forrow  and  cares  with 
‘ finging.  I am  glad,  faid  Luther,  that  God  hath  bereaved  the 
‘ countrie  clowns  of  fuch  a great  gift  and  comfort  in  that  they  neither, 
‘•hear  nor  regard  mufic. — Luther  once  bad  a harper  play  fuch  a lef- 

* fon  as  David  played ; 1 am  perfuaded,  faid  he,  if  David  now  arofc 

• TheMoTET  it  a fpeciet  of  vocal  harmony  appropriated  to  the  fervicc  of  the  church.' 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  eafily  to  be  afeertained  ; Menace  derives  it  from  Modus, 
to  whici)  it  bars  not  the  lead  affinity.  Butler,  i motu,  becaufe,  (ays  he,  ' the  church  fonga 

* called  moteta  move  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  ftriking  into  them  a devbut  and  leverent 
‘ regard  of  them  for  wbofe  praife  they  were  made.’  On  MuGck,  pag  5,  in  notis.  Mor- 
ley  (cems  to  acquiefee  in  this  etymology,  but  underffimdsmotldn  in  a (en(c  different  fioin 
Butler,  as  appears  by  thefe  his  words  1 ' A motet  is  properlic  a fong  made  for  the  church, 

* either  upon  fome  hymne  or  anthem,  or  fuch  like  -,  and  that  name  1 take  to  have  been 

* given  to  that  kinde  of  mufioke  in  oppofition  to  the  other,  which  they  called  Canto  fer- 
’ -mo,  and  we  do  commoiUie  call  plain-ibng,  for  as  no'hing  is  more  oppufit  to  Handing  and 

‘ Btmncls  than  motion,  fo  did  they  give  the  motet  that  name  of  moving,  bccaule  it  is  in  ' 
‘ a manner  quigbt  contrarie  to  the  other,  which  after  feme  fort,  and  in  rclpedl  of  the  other,  . 

* flandeth  IHU.’  Jntrod.  part  III.  pag.  1 79. 

Du  Cange,  voce  Motetum,  fays  that  though  this  kind  of  compofition  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  church,  it  was  otig'tnally  of  the  moil  gay  amliively  natuit,  aa«pinion  trot 
iacoalillciil.  with  the  de&niiion  .of  the  wind. 
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* from  the  dead,  fo  would  he  much  admire  how  tljis  art  of  inufick 

* is  come  to  fo  great  and  an  excelling  height  j flie  never  came  higher 
‘ than  now  (lie  is.  How  is  it,  faid  Luther,  that  in  carnal  things  we 

* have  fo  many  fine  poems,  but  in  fpiritual  matters  we  have  fuch  cold 
‘ and  rotten  things and  then  he  lecited  feme  German  fongs.  I hold 
‘ this  to  be  the  caufe,  as  St.  Paul  faith,  I fee  another  law  refilling  in  my 
‘ members ; thefe  fongs,  added  he,  do  not  run  in  fuch  fort  as  that  of 
“ Fita  ligno  moritur"  which  he  much  commended,  and  faid  that  in 
‘ the  time  of  Gregory  that  and  the  like  were  compofed,  and  were  not 
‘ before  his  time.  They  were,  faid  he,  fine  minillers  and  fchool- 
‘ mailers  that  made  fuch  verfes  and  poems  as  thofe  I fpake  of,  and 
‘ afterwards  alfo  preferved  them. — Marie  the  loving  mother  of  God 
‘ hath  more  and  fairer  fongs  prefented  unto  her  by  the  Papifls  than 

* her  childe  jefus;  they  arc  ufcd  in  the  Advent  to  ling  a fair  fequence 
“ Miltitur  ad  Firgintm,  &c.’’  St.  Mary  was  more  celebrated  in 

* grammar,  mufic,  and  rhetoric  than  her  childe  Jefus. — Whofo  con- 
‘ temneth  mufic,  as  all  fcducers  do,  with  them  laid  Luther  1 am 

* not  content.  Next  unto  theology  I give  the  place  and  highell  ho- 

* nour  to  mufic,  for  thereby  all  anger  is  forgotten,  the  devil  is  driven 
‘ away,  unchallity,  pride,  and  other  blafphcmies  by  mufic  are  ex- 

* pelled.  \Vc  fee  alfo  how  David  and  all  the  faints  brought  their  di- 
‘ vine  cogitations,  their  rhymes  and  fongs  into  verfe.  ^ia pacts  tern- 
‘ pore  regnat  mujka,  i.  e.  Jn  the  time  of  peace  mufic  flouriflies 


* The  Colloqun  Menfalia,  a work  curious  in  its  kind,  as  it  exhibits  a lively  portrait  of 
its  author,  will  hardly  now  be  thought  fo  excellent  either  for  matter  or  form  as  to  jullify  that 
veneration  which  wc  are  told  was  formerly  paid  to  it : the  fubje£t  of  it  is  mifcellaneous,  and 
its  form  that  of  a common  place.  In  (hort,  it  anfwcrs  to  thofe  culleflions  which  at  futulry 
times  have  appeared  in  the  world  with  the  titles  of  .Scaligcriani,  Mcnagiani,  Parrhafiana, 
Jcc.  which  every  otic  knows  arc  too  muchln  the  llile  of  common  converfation  to  merit  any 
great  degree  of  elleem,  and  in  (bore  ate  calculated  rather  for  tranflent  amufcmerit  than  in- 
fitucTion  But  the  publication  of  ibis  book  was  attended  with  fome  fuch  very  fingular  cir- 
cumllanccs  as  entitle  it  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

The  fayings  of  Luther  were  full  colircdcd  by  Dr.  Anthony  Lauicrbach,  and  by  him  writ- 
ten in  the  German  language.  Afterwards  they  were  difpofed  into  common  places  by  John 
Aurilalier,  doflor  in  divinity.  A tranllaiion  ol  the  book  was  publiOied  at  London  in  1652, 
in  folio,  by  one  Captain  Mciiry  Bell ; his  motives  for  undertaking  the  work  are  contained 
in  a narrative  prefixed  to  it.  which  is  av  follows  : 

‘ 1 Captain  Henrie  Hell  do  hereby  declare  both  to  the  prefent  age  and  pollcrity,  that 
‘ being  employcil  beyonri  the  feas  in  Hate  affaires  diverfe  years  together,  both  by  king  James 
' and  a'fo  by  the  late  king  Charles,  in  Germany,  1 did  hear  and  umlctnand  in  all  places 

* great  bewailing  and  lamentation  made  by  rcafon  of  the  deftroying  and  burning  of  above 

* fourfcorc  thoufand  of  Martin  Luther’s  books,  emided  his  laft  divine  difeourfes. 
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From  the  feveral  pafTagcs  above  collected,  which  it  Teems  were 
taken  from  his  own  mouth  as  uttered  by  him  at  Tundry  times,  it  muR 

* For  after  fuch  timcaj  God  ftirred  up  the  fpiritof  MnrtinLuiherto  dete^  tlie  conniptions 

* ‘and  abufes  of  popery,  and  to  preach  Cnrift,  and  dearly  to  fci  forth  the  fimpliclty  of  the  pof- ' 

* pel,  many  kings,  princes,  and  ftates.  imperial  cities,  and  Hans-towns  fell  from  the  popiHt 

* ‘religion  and  became  protcHants,  as  their  pollcritics  fill]  are,  and  rciraiu  to  this*vcry  dale* 

And  for  the  farther  advancement  of  the  great  work  of  reformation  then  begun,  the 
‘ forefaid  princes  and  the  rcft\  did  then  order  that  the  faid  divine  difeourfes  of  Luther* 

* fhould  forchwiih*be  printed,  and  that  everie  pati(h  Ihould  have  and  receive  one  of  the 
' forefaid  printed  books  into  everie  church  throughout  all  their  principalities  and  dotni« 

* nions,  to  be  chained  up  for  the  common  people  to  read  therein. 

‘ Upon  which  divine  workordifeourfes  the  reformation  begun  before  in  Germanic  was 

* wonderfully  promoted  and  cncrcafed,  and  fpread  both  here,  in  England,  and  other  coan* 

* tries  befidc. 

* But  afterwards  it  fo  fell  out,  that  the  pope  then  living,  viz.  Gregory  XIIJ  underHand- ' 

* ing  what  great  hurt  and  prejudice  he  and  his  popifli  religion  had  alrcni4y  received  by  ica* 

* fon  of  the  faid  Luther's  divine  dlfcourfcs,  and  alio  fearing  that  the  Gime  might  bring  fur* 

‘ thcr  contempt  and  roifehief  upon  himfclf  and  upon  the  popifli  church,  he  therefore,  to 

* prevent  the  ume,  did  fiercely  flir  up  and  inAigate  the  emperor  then  in  being,  viz.  Hu* 

* doipbus  II.  to  make  an  edi£lihorow  the  whole  empire  that  all  the  forefaid  printed  books 

* fhould  be  burned,  and  alfo  that  it  fhould  be  death  for  any  perfon  to  have  or  keep  a copic 

* ‘thereof,  but  alfo  to  burn  the  fame,  which  was  fpeedily  put  in  execution  accordingly, 

* infomuchthat  not  one  of  all  the  faid  primed  books,  nor  (o  much  as  any  one  copic  ol  the 
‘ ‘fame  could  be  found  out  nor  heard  of  in  any  place, 

* Yet  it  pleafed  God  that  anno  1626  a German  gentleman,  named  Carparus  Van  Sparr, 

* with  whom  in  the  time  of  my  Aaying  in  Germany  about  king  janves’s  bufinefs  1 became 

* very  familiarly  known  and  acquainted,  having  occafion  to  build  upon  the  olJ  foundation 

* of  an  houfe  wherein  his  grandfather  dwelt  at  that  time  when  the  faid'cdi^  was  publiflicil  * 

* in  Germany  for  the  burning  of  the  forefaid  book,  and  digging  deep  into  the  ground 

* under  the  faid  old  foundation,  one  of  the  faid  original  primed  books  was  there  happily 

* fount)  lying  in  a deep  obfeure  hole,  being  wrapped  in  a flrong  linen  doth,  which  wat 

* ‘waxed  ^ over  with  bees  wax,  within  and  without,  whereby  the  book  was  picfcrvcd  fair 

* without  any  bicmillt. 

* And  at  the  fame  lime  Ferdinand  II.  being  emperor  In  Germany,  who  was  a fcvcrc  cnc- 

* *my  and  perfeentor  of  the  protcAant  religion,  the  forefaid  gentleman,  and  grand  childc  to 

* him  that  had  hidden  the  faid  book  in  that  obfeure  hole,  fearing  that  if  the  faid  emperor 

* Aiould  get  knowledge  that  one  of  the  faid  books  was  yet  forth  comming,  and  in  his  cuAo* 

*■  dy,  wliercby  not  only  himfelf  might  be  brought  into  trouble,  but  aKo  the  book  in  danger 

* to  be  deAroyedas  all  the  rcA  were  fo  long  before : and  alfo  calling  me  to  mimie  and  knuw- 

* ing  that  I had  the  High  Dutch  tongue  very  perfeti,  did  fend  the  faid  original  bo<jk  over 

* hither  into  England  unto  me,  and  therewith  did  write  untome  a letter,  wherein  he  re* 

* latcd  the  paffages  of  the  prefervirg  and  finding  out  of  the  faid  book. 

‘ And  alfo  he  earncAly  moved  me  in  hi>  letter  that  for  the  adv-vneemem  of  God’s  glorle 

* 'and  of  ChriA's  church,  1 would  take  the  pains  to  trsnflate  the  faid  book,  to  the  end  that  ' 

* that  moA  excellent  divine  work  of  Luther  might  be  brought  again  to  light. 

* Whereupon  I took  the  faid  book  before  me,  and  many  times  began  to  tranflatc  tbo 

* fame,  but  alwaies  1 washindred  therein,  beeing  called  upon  about  other  bufiners,  info* 

* much  that  by  no  polHble  means  I could  remain  by  that  work.  Then  about  fix  weeks 

* after  I had  received  the  faid  book,  it  fell  out  that  I being  in  bed  with  my  wife  one  night 
*'  between  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock,  foe  beeing  afleep,  but  myfcll  yet  awake,  there  »p* 

' 'pcared  unto  mee  an  ancient  man  Aanding  at  my  bed  fide,  airaycd  all  in  white,  having  a 

* long  and  broad  white  beard  hanging  down  to  hU  girdle-Aeed,  w ho  taking  me  by  my  right^ 

* ear,  fpake  thefe  woids  folfowing  unto  mce : **  Shrah,  will  not  you  ukc  time  to  tnuf* 
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neccflarily  be  concluded,  not  only  that  Luther  was  a pafllonate  ad- 
mirer of  mulic,  but  that  he  was  Ikilled  in  it,  all  which  confidered, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  ritual  of  his  church  was 
framed  either  by  himfelf  or  under  his  immediate  diredion. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  inAitution  of  a new  form  of  cho- 
ral fervice  by  the  Lutherans,  co-operating  with  the  cenfure  of  the 
council  of  Trent  againft  Tinging,  as  then  prafti fed  in  churches,  pro- 
duced that  plain  and  noble  ftylc  of  choral  harmony,  of  which  Palcftrin* 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  father.  This  moft  admirable 
mufician,  who  was  Maeftro  di  Capella  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  at 
Rome,  with  a degree  of  penetration  and  fagacity  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
in  tlic  early  part  of  his  life  difeovered  that  the  muAcians  his  predecef- 
fors  had  in  a great  mcafurc  corrupted  the  fcience,  he  therefore  rejedt- 
ing  tliofc  ftrange  proportions  which  few  Were  able  to  fing  truly,  and 
which  when  fung  excited  more  of  wonder  than  deliglu  in  the  hearer, 
feduloufly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  harmony,  and  by  the  ufe  of 
fuch  combinations  as  naturally  fuggeft  thcmfelvcs  to  a nice  and  un- 
prejudiced car,  formed  a ftyle  fo  Ample,  fo  pathetic,  and  withal  fo 
truly  fublime,  that  his  compofitions  for  the  church  are  even  at  this 
day  looked  on  as  the  models  of  harmonical  perfedUon. 

“ hte  that  btmk  which  is  fent  you  out  of  Germany  ? I will  (hortly  provide  for  you  both 
“ place  ami  time  to  do  it.”  And  then  he  vanilhed  away  out  of  my  fight. 

‘ Whereupon  being  much  thereby  affrighted,  1 fell  into  an  extreme  fweat,  infomuch 
^ that  my  wife  awaking  and  finding  me  all  oyer  wet,  (he  alked  me  what  I aded,  1 told  her 
‘ what  I had  feen  and  heard,  but  1 never  did  heed  nor  regard  vilions  nor  dreams,  and  fo  the 
‘ fame  fell  foon  out  of  my  minde. 

‘ Then  about  a fortnight  after  I had  feen  that  vifion,  on  a Sundaie  I went  to  Whitehall 

* to  hear  the  fermon,  after  which  ended  1 returned  to  my  lodging,  which  was  then  in 
‘ King-ftrect  at  VV'cffminllcr,  and  fitting  down  to  dinner  with  iny  wife,  two  meffengera 

* were  fent  from  the  whole  council  board  with  a warrant  to  carry  me  to  the  keeper  of  the 
‘ Catclioufe  Wefiminffer,  there  to  be  fa^ly  kept  umill  further  order  from  the  lords  of  the 

* council,  which  was  done  without  Ihewmg  me  any  caufe  at  all  wherefore  1 was  commk- 

* ted.  Upon  which  faid  warrant  I was  kept  there  ten  whole  years  clofe  prifoner,  where  I 

* fpent  five  years  thereof  about  the  tranllating  of  the  faid  book,  inlumuch  as  I found  the 

* words  very  true  which  the  old  man  in  the  forefaid  vifion  did  lay  unto  me,  “ I will  (bortly 
provide  for  you  both  place  and  time  to  tranfiate  it  ” 

The  author  then  proceeils  to  relate  that  by  the  intercll  of  archbilhop  Laud  be  was  dif- 
charged  from  his  confinement,  with  aprefent  of  forty  pounds  in  gold. 

By  a note  in  his  narrative  it  appears  that  the  caufe  of  bii  commitment  was  that  he  was  ur- 
gent with  the  lord  treafuter  for  the  payment  of  a long  arrear  of  debt  due  from  the  govecD- 
ment  to  him. 

fits  tranflalion  of  the  CoIltMuia  Mcnfalia  was  printed  in  purfuance  of  an  order  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  made  24  February,  1646. 
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CHAP.  VL 


The  foregoing  account  of  the  rift  and  progrefs  of  church-mufic,. 

or  as  it  is  mod  ufually  denominated,  antiphonal  finging,  may  in 
a great  meafure  be  faid  to  include  a hidory  of  the  fcience  itftif  ft  far 
downward  as  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ; to  what  degree,  and 
under  what  redraints  it  was  admitted  into  the  ftrvicc  of  the  reformed 
churches  will  be  the  fubjeft  of  future  enquiry  j in  the  interim,  the 
order  and  courft  of  this  hidory  require  that  the  fucceflion  both  of 
theoretic  and  praflical  mudeians  be  continued  from  the  period  where 
it  dopped,  and  that  an  account  be  given  of  that  fpecies  of  mu  fie 
which  had  its  rift  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  namely, 
the  dramatic  kind,  in  which  the  Opera  and  Oratorio,  as  they  are  im- 
properly called,  are  neceffarily  included. 

Of  the  writers  on  mulic,  the  lad  hereinbefore  mentioned  is  Peter 
Aron,  a man  more  didinguifhed  by  his  attachment  to  Bartholomew 
Ramis,  the  adverfary  of  Franchinus,  than  by  the  merit  of  his  own 
writings ; he  lived  about  the  year  1 545.  The  next  writer  of  notrf  was 
Martinos  Acricola,  Chanter  of  the  church  ofMagdeburg,  who 
flourifhed  about  this  period,  and  was  an  eminent  theoretic  and  pr.adlical 
mufician.  In  the  year  152B  he  publifhed  a treatift,  which  he  intitled 
CeutfcIjcSI^unt;  and  in  the  year  following  another;  intitled  Mufica  In- 
drumcntalis;  both  theft  were  written  in  German  verfe,and  were  printed 
for  George  Rhaw  of  Wittenberg,  who  though  a bookfeller,  was  himfelf 
alft  a writer  on  mufic,  and  as  fuch  an  account  has  been  given  of  him  in 
the  courft  of  this  work*.  In  the  latter  of  theft  works  are  the  reprefen- 
tations  of  mod  of  the  indruments  in  ufc  in  his  time.  He  was  the  author, 
alft  of  a tradt  oa  figurate  mufic,  in  twelve  chapters,  and  of  a little  trea- 
tife  De  Proportionibus  ; and  of  another  in  Latin,  intitled  Rudimenta. 
Mufices,  for  the  uft  of  fchools;  buthis  grearwork  is  that  intitledMclo- 
dix  Scholadicx  fub  Horarum  Intervallis  decantandx,  publifhed  at  Mag- 
deburg in  1612,  and  mentioned  by  Draudius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Claf- 
fica  Librorum  Germanicorum.  He  was  the  author  alft  of  a tradl  in-- 

• Viz.  Tol.  II.  book  i».  chap.  2. 
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titled  * Scholia  in  Muficam  Planam  W'enccflai  Philomatis  de  Nova 
Domo  cx  variis  Muficoruin  Scriptis  pro  MagdcburgcnGs  Scholic  Ty- 
bus  colledta,’  in  the  preface  to  which  he  fpeaks  thus  of  himfclf-: 
‘ Pra’tcrca,  ledfor  optime,  cogitabis,  me  nequaquam  potuiflc  (ingula 
‘ artificiofifiime  traderc,  quemadmodum  alii  exccllentes  mufici,  quuni 
' ego  nunquam  ccrto  aliquo  pnceptorc  in  hac  arte  ufus  fim,  fed  tan- 

* qnam  mulicus  aJrofuijj  occulta  quadam  naturx  vi,  qua;  me  hue  per- 

* traxit,  tuni  arduo  labore  atque  dcmeftico  fludio,  id  quod  cuilibet 
_ » perito  facile  ell  xftimare,  Deo  denique  aufpice,  exiguum  illud  quod 
. ‘ iiitclligo,  fim  affccutus,  ut  non  omnino  abfolute,  vcriim  tanquam 

‘ aliquis  vulgaritcr  dodtus,  tanium  fimpliciffime,  adeoque  rudibus  hu- 
‘ jus  ariis  pucris  principia  prxfcribcrc,  atque  utcumque  Inculcare 
" queam,  non  dilTimilis  arbori,  cui  fpontanea  contigit  e terra  pul- 
'•  lulatio,  qua;  nunquam  fua  bonitate  refpondet  altcri  arbori,  qux 

* mum  ab  ipfo  horiulano,  loco  opportuno  plantatur  ac  dcinceps  ctiam 
‘ quotidie  fovetur  ac  irrigatur.'  In  the  year  1545  he  republifhed  his 
'Mufica  Inllrumentalis,  and  dedicated  it  to  George  Rhaw,  but  fo  much 
was  it  varied  from  the  former  edition,  that  it  can  fcarcc  be  called  the 
fame  work  ; and  indeed  the  firfl  edition  was  by  the  author’s  own  con- 
feffion  fo  didicult  to  be  underftood,  that  few  could  read  it  to  any  ad- 
vantage. In  this  latter  edition,  befides  explaining  the  fundamentals 
of  mufic,  the  author  enters  very  largely  into  a defeription  of  the  in- 
flrumcnts  in  ufc  in  his  time,  as  namely,  the  Flute,  Krumhorn,  Zink, 
Bombardt,  Sackpipe,  Swiflpipe,  and  the  Shalmcy,  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  tongue  and  the  finger  in  playing  on  them.  He  alfo 
treats  of  the  violin  and  lute,  and  Ihows  how  the  gripe,  as  he  calls  it, 
of  each  of  thefe  inftruments  is  to  be  divided  or  meafured  j he  fpeaks 
alfo  of  the  divifion  of  the  monochord,  and  of  a temperature  for  the 
organ  and  barpfichord.  Agricola  died  on  the  tenth  day  of  June, 
1556,  and  in  1561  the  heirs  of  George  Rhaw  publifljed  a work  of 
his  intitled  ‘ Duo  Libri  Mufices  continentes  Compendium  Artis,  & 

' illufiria  Exampla^  feripti  a Martino  Agricola,  Silefio  foravienfi,  ia 

* gratiam  eorum,  qui  in  Schola  Magdeburgenfi  primaElementa  Artis 

* difcerc  incipiunt.' 

The  works  of  Agricola  feem  intended  for  the  inftrudlion  of  young 
beginners  in  the  fludy  of  mufic  ; and,  though  there  is  fomething 
whimfical  in  the  thought  of  a fcientific  treatife  compofed  in  verfe,  it 
is  po-obable  that  the  author's  view  in  it  was  the  more  forcibly  to  im- 
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;prefs  Iiis  inArudions  on  the  memory  of  thofc  who  were  to  profit  by 
them.  His  Mufica  Inllrumcntalis  Teems  to  be  a proper  fupplcment  to 
the  Mufurgia  of  Ottomarus  Lufeinius,  and  is  perhaps  the  firft  book 
•of  diredions  for  the  performance  on  any  mufical  inArument,  ever  pub  • 
liAied.  Martinus  Agricola  is  fometimes  confounded  with  another 
Agricola, 'whofc  ChriAian-namc  was  Rudolphus,  a divine  by  pro- 
fclfion,  but  an  excellent  pradical  muAcian,  and  an  admirable  per- 
former on  the  lute  and  on  the  organ.  Such  as  know  how  to  dif- 
tinguiAi  between  thefe  two  perfons,  call  Rudolphus  the  elder  Agri- 
■cola,  and  well  they  may,  for  he  was  born  in  the  year  1442,  at  Caf- 
flen,  a village  in  Friedand,  two  miles  from  Groningen,  and' dying  in 
1485  at  Heidelberg,  was  buried  in  the  Minorite  church  of  that  city, 
•where  is  the  following  infeription  to  his  memory  : 

Invida  clauferunt  hoc  marmorc  fata  Rodulphum 
Agricolam,  Frifii  fpcmque  decufquc  foli. 

Scilicet  hoc  uno  meruit  Germania,  laudis 
' Quicquid  habet  Latium,  Grsecia  quicquid  habet. 
Henricus  Faber,  flouriAicd  about  the  year  1540.  He  wrote 
•a  Compendium  MuAcx,  which  has  been  printed  many  times,  and 
Compendiolum  Mufice  pro  incipientibus,  printed  at  Franckfort 
in  1548,  and  again  at  Norimberg  in  1579.  He  was  redor  of  the 
•college  or  public  fchool  of  Quedlinburg  for  many  years,  and  died 
anno  1598:  the  magiArates  of  that  place  ereded  a monument  for 
him,  upon  which  is  the  following  infeription  : 

Clariff.  & Dodiff.  Viro,  M.  Heinr.  Fabro,  optimi  de  hac  Scholi 
nerito  monumentum  hoc  pofuit  Reipu.  hujus Quedlinburg,  Senatus. 
Henrici  ecce  Fabri  ora,  Ledor,  omnis 
Qui  dodus  bene  liberalis  artis, 

Linguarumque  trium  probe  peritus 

Hanc  rexit  patriam  Scholam  tot  annos 

Quot  menfis  numeral  dies  fecundus,  ' 

Fide,  dexteritate,  laude  tanta, 

Quantam  & poAera  praedicabit  xtas. 

Nunc  peAis  violentia  Iblutus 
lAo,  quod  pedibus  terls,  fepnlcro 
In  ChriAo  placidam  capit  quictem, 

Vitam  pollicito  fereniorem. 

27.  Aug.  obiit  An.  1598.  cum  vixiiTet  annos  LV. 
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• CRISTOFORO  MORAINES 

SPAONirOLO, 

CARTORE  DKI-LA  CAPPBI*L*A  PONTITICLA. 
TrfDXI-IV. 


CiiRisTOPHEK  Morales,  a native  of  Sevil,  wa»  a finger  in  t^e 
pontifical  chapel  under  Paul  III.  in  or  about  the  year  1544,  and  an 
excellent  compofer.  He  was  the  author  of  two  colleflions  of  mafles,. 
the  one  for  five  voices,  publithed  at  Lyons  in  1 545,  the  other  for 
four  voices,  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1563,  and  of  a famous  Magnificat 
on  the  eight  tones,  printed  at  Venice  in  1562.  Mention  is  alfo  made  . 
of  a motet  of  his  * Lamentabatur  Jacob,’  ufually  fung  in  the  pope’s  * - 
chapel  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  a very  good  judge  * Ayles 

* Andrea  Adami  da  Bolfena,  nelte  Aic  OSetrazieni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  de  i Caatori 
ddia  CappcUa  FoatiHcia.  Rom.  i^it. 
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* una  maraviglia  dell'  arte  *.  He  compofed  allb  the  Lamentations 
Jeremiah  for  four,  five,  and  fix  voices,  printed  at  Venice  in  1564. 

• Chrilloplier  Morales  is  the  firft  of  eminence  that  occurs  in  the  fcanty  lid  of  Spanifit 
muGcians.  The  flow  progrefs  of  miific  in  Spain  may  in  fome  degree  be  accounted  for  by 
the  prevalence  of  Moorilh  manners  and  cufloms  for  many  centuries  in  that  country.  The 
SpaniOi  guitar  is  no  other  than  the  Arabian  Panilura  a little  improved  ; and  it  is  notorious 
that  molt  of  the  Spanifli  dances  are  of  Moorilh  or  Arabian  original.  With  refpefl  to  ths 
theory  of  mufic,  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  cultivated  in  Spain  before  the  time 
of  Salinas,  who  was  born  in  the  year  t5fj,  and  it  is  pofliblfc  that  in  tbisfcicncc.  as  well  as 
in  thofc  of  geometry  and  adronomy,  in  phyGcs,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  the  Ara- 
bians, and  thofe  defeended  from  them  mipht  he  the  teachers  of  the  Spaniards.  There  is 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Efeurial  an  Arabic  manufeript  with  this  title,  ‘ Abi  Nader  Mo- 
‘ hammed  Ben  Mohammed  Alpharabi  .Mufices  Elcmenta,  adjc£Us  NotisMuGcis  et  Indru- 
‘ mentorum  Figuris  plus  triginta,  CftlVI  ’ 

As  the  date  of  this  MS.  and  the  age  when  the  author  lived  arc  prior  to  the  timeof  Guido 
Aretinus,  we  are  very  much  at  a lots  to  form  a judgment  of  any  fyllcm  which  could  then 
prevail  other  than  that  of  the  ancients,  much  leis  can  we  conceive  of  the  foims  of  fo  great 
a variety  of  indruments  as  arc  faid  to  be  contained  in  it. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  however  fuflicicntly  known.  In  the  Nouveau  Di£lionnair< 
Hidorique  Portatif  is  the  following  article  concerning  him. 

‘ Alfarabius  lived  m the  tenth  century.  He  did  not,  like  mod  learned  men  of  his 

* country,  employ  himfcif  in  the  interpretation  of  the  dreams  of  the  Koran,  but  penetrated 

* the  deeped  receifes  of  abdrufe  and  ufi^ul  fciencc,  and  acquired  the  charaflcr  of  the  grcal- 
‘ ed  philofophcr  among  the  Muffulmans.  Nor  was  he  more  didinguilhed  for  his  excellence 
‘ in  mod  branches  of  learning,  than  for  his  great  Ikill  in  muCc,  and  his  proficiency  on  v*. 
‘ nous  indruments.  Some  idea  of  thegreatnefs  of  his  talenW  may  be  formed  from  the  foU 
‘ lowing  relation.  Having  made  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  returning  through  Syria,  he 
‘ viGted  the  court  of  the  fulian  Seifeddoulct.  At  his  arrival  he  found  the  fulian  fur- 
‘ rounded  by  a great  number  of  learned  men,  who  were  met  to  confer  on  fcicntiGc  fubjcfls, 
' and  joining  in  the  converfaiion,  argued  with  fuch  depth  of  judgment  and  force  of  reafon- 
‘ ing,  as  convinced  alt  that  heard  him.  As  foon  as  the  convcriation  was  at  an  end.  the  fulian 
' ordered  in  his  muGcians,  and  Alfarabius  taking  an  indrumcm,  joined  in  the  performance. 
‘ Waiting  for  a feafonabic  opportuiiiiy,  he  took  an  indrument  in  his  hand  of  the  lute  or 
‘ pandura  kind,  and  touched  it  fo  delicately,  that  he  drew  the  eyes  and  attention  of  all  th.it 
‘ were  prefent.  Being  requeded  to  vary  his  dyle,  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a fong,  which 

* he  fung  and  accompanied  with  fuch  fpirit  and  vivacity,  as  provoked  the  whole  company  to 

* laughter,  with  another  he  drew  from  them  a flood  of  tears,  ami  with  a thiril  laid  them  alt 
‘ afleep.  After  ibefe  proofs  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  the  fultan  of  .Syria  requeflcti  of 

* Alfarabius  to  take  up  his  reGtIence  in  his  court,  but  he  excufed  himfeU,  and  departing 
‘ homeward,  was  flain  by  robbers  in  a fored  of  Syria,  in  the  year  954.  Many  of  bis  woi  ks 
‘ in  MS.  are  yet  in  the  public  library  at  Leyden.’ 

It  mod  be  confeded  that  the  foregoing  account  carries  with  it  much  of  the  appearance  of 
fable:  the  following,  contained  in  Mr.  Ockley’s  tranflatlon  of  Abu  Jaa/ar  Ebn  Tophail's 
Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,  is  of  the  two  perhaps  the  neared  the  truth. 

‘ Alpharabius,  without  exception  the  greated  of  all  the  Mahometan  phllofophers, 

* reckoned  by  fome  v^  near  equal  to  Aridoile  himfelf.  Maimoniifes  in  his  epidte  to 

* Rabbi  Samuel  Abcii  Tybbon,  commends  him  highly  i and  though  he  allows  Avicenna 
‘ a great  Ihare  of  learning  and  acumen,  yet  he  prefers  Alpharabius  before  him.  Nay, 
' Avicenna  himfelf  confeffes  that  when  he  had  read  over  Aridotle's  Mctaphyfics  forty  times, 
< and  gotten  them  by  heao,  that  he  never  uudetdood  them  till  be  happened  upon  Alpha- 

. • . ‘ rahius’s 
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A Gloria  Patii  of  lak  is  prcferved  in  the  Mufurgia  of  Kircher,  lib.  VII- • 
cap.  vii.  fcdl.  ii. 

Gregorius  Faber,  profeflbr  of  mu(ic  in  the  univerfity  of  Tu- 
bingen in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  publifhed  at  Bafil,  in  1553,. 
Mufices  Praflica  Erotematum,  libri  II.  a book  of  merit  in  its  way. 
In  it  are  contained  many  compofitions  of  Jufquin  de  Pres,  Anthony 
Brumel,  Okeghem,  and  other  mufkians  of  that  time. 

Adrian  Petit  Coclicus,  who  llylcs  himfclf  a difciple  of  Jufquin  > 
de  Pres,  was  the  author  of  a tradl  intitkd  Compendium  Mufices,  print- 
ed at  Norimberg  in  1552,  in  which  the  muficians  mentioned'  by  Gla- 
reanus,  with  many  others  of  that  time,  are  celebrated.  The  fubjefls  - 
principally  treated  of  by  him  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  title-page,. 
De  Mode  ornato  canendi — De  Regula  Contrapundli — De  Compofi- 
tione.  To  oblige  his  readers,  this  author  at  the  beginning  of  his 
book  has  exhibited  his  own  portr.tit  at  full  length,  his  age  fifty-two. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  deferibe  in  words  the-horrible  idea  which  < 
this  reprefentation  gives  of  him.  With  a head  of  an  enormous  big — 
nefs,  features  the  coarfefl  that  can  be  imagined,  a beard  reaching  to 
his  knees,  and  cloathed  in  a leather  jerkin,  he  refembles  a Samoed, . 
or  other  human  favage  more  than  a profelTor  of  the  liberal  fciences.  . 
But  notwithflanding  thefc  fingularities  in  the  appearance  of  the  au- 
thor, his  book  has  great  merit. 

Luict  Dentice,  a gentleman  of  Naples,  was  the  author  of  Due.- 
Dialoghi  drlla  Mufica,  publifhed  in  1552  ; the  fubjedls  whereof  are 
chiefly  the  proportions  and  the  modes  of  the  ancients  ; in  difeourfing  - 
on  thefe  the  author  feems  to  have  implicitely  followed  Boetius  : there  - 
were  two  others  of  his  name,  muficians,  who  were  alfo  of  Naples  : 
the  one  named  Fabricius  is  celebrated  by  Galilei  in  his  Dialogue  on  < 
ancient  and  modern  Mufic,  as  a moflexquifite  performer  on  the  lute.  . 
The  other  named  Scipio  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  MuGcal  Lexicon  of ' 
Wallher.  Adrian  Le Roy, a bookfeller of  Paris,  who  in  1578  publifh-- 

rabius’s  cxpofuion  of  them.  He  wrote  books  of  rhetoric,  inuftc,  logic,  and  all  parts 

* of  philofopliy  : and  his  wiiiings  have  been  much  elleemcd  not  only  by  Mahometans,  but 

* Jews  and  Chriflians  too.  He  was  a.  peifon  of  fingular  abflincncc  and  continence,  and 
, • a defpifer  of  ihe  things  of  this  world.  He  is  called  Alpharabiuik  from  Farab,  the  place  of 

* hisbinh,  which,  according  to  Abulphcda,  (who  reckons  his  longitiide,  not  from  the 
^ Fortunate  Hlaml*,  but  from  the  extremity  of  the  weOcm  comment  ^ Africa)  has  88  deg. 

* 30  min.  of  longitude,  and  44  deg.  of  northern  latitude.  He  died  at  Damafeus  in  the 

* year  of  the  Hegira  330,  that  is  about  the  year  of  Cbridoco,  nbea  be  was  about 

* Icorc  years  old? 
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ed  Briefve  ct  facile  Inftnidlion  pour  aprendre  la  Tablaturc  a bicn  ac- 
corder,  conduire,  & difpofer  la  Main  far  la  Guiterne,  fpeaks  in  that 
book  of  a certain  tuning  of  the  lute,  which  was  pradifed  by  Fabrlce 
Dcntice  the  Italian,  and  others  his  followers,  from  whence  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  he  was  a celebrated  performer  on  that  inftrument. 

But  of  the  many  writers  of  this  time,  no  one  feems  to  have  a bet- 
ter claim  to  the  attention  of  a curious  enquirer  than 

Don  Nicola  Vicentino,  a writer  whom  it  has  already  been 
found  ncceflary  frequently  to  take  notice  of  in  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  work,  inafmuch  as  there  are  few  modern  books  on  mulic  in 
which  he  is  not  for  fome  purpofe  or  other  mentioned.  He,  in  the 
year  >555,  publifhed  at  Rome  a book  intitled  ‘ L’Antica  MuGca  ri- 

* dotta  alia  moderna  prattica,  con  la  dichiaratione  et  con  gli  eflempi  de 

* i fre  generr,  con  le  loro  fpetie.  Et  con  I’invcntione  di  uno  nuovo 

* ftromento,  nel  quale  fi  contiene  tutta  la  perfetta  mufica,  con  molti 

* fegreti  muficali.’ 

In  this  work  of  Vicentino  is  a very  circumftantial  account  of 
Guido ; and,  if  we  except  that  contained  in  the  MS.  of  Waltham 
Holy  Crofs,  and  a fliort  memoir  in  the  Annales  Ecclefiaftici  of  Baro- 
nius,  it  is  perhaps  the  moft  ancient  hiftory  of  his  improvements  any 
where  to  be  found  j it  is  not  however  totally  free  from  errors  j for  he 
attributes  the  contrivance  of  the  hand  to  Guido,  the  very  mention 
whereof  does  not  once  occur  cither  in  the  Micrologus,  the  Epiftlc  to 
his  friend  Michael,  or  in  any  other  of  his  writings. 

In  the  account  he  gives  of  the  cliffs  or  keys  he  afferts  that  the  cha- 

radters  now  ufed  to  denote  them  fa  A are  but  fo  many 


corruptions  of  the  letters  E,  C,  G*,  though  he  allows  that  the  latter 
of  the  three  continued  in  ufe  long  after  the  two  former,  of  which 


there  can  be  no  doubt,  fince  we  find  the  letter  (q  ufed  not  only  to 
denote  the  feries  of  fuperacutes,  but  in  Fantafics  and  other  inftrumen- 
tal  compofitions  it  was  conftantly  the  fignaturc  of  the  treble  or  upper 
part,  down  to  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  j the  charader  now  ufed 


for  that 


purpofe  ^ is 


manifcAly  derived  from  this 


^ which  fig- 


* Kepler  is  of  the  fameopinion,  and  has  given  an  entertaining  and  probable  relation  of 
the  gradual  corruption  of  the  eliSs  in  his  Harmoniccs  Mundi,  the  fubftance  whereof  is  in- 
fert^  in  the  account  herein  after  given  of  him  and  his  writings. 

VoL,  III.  N nifics 
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nifies  gs,  and  was  intended  to  fignify  the  place  of  G sol  re  ut.  He 
farther  conjeflures,  that  in  order  to  diftinguifli  the  Hexachords,  or, 
as  others  call  them,  the  properties  in  Cnging,  namely,  in  what  cafes 
b was  to  be  fung  by  fa,  and  in  what  by  mi,  it  was  ufual  to  affix  two 
letters  at  the  head  of  the  ftavc,  in  the  firft  cafe  G and  F,  and  in 
the  laft  C and  G. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  firft  book  contains  an  account  of  John 
De  Muris’s  invention  of  the  eight  notes,  by  which  we  arc  to  undcr- 
ftand  thofc  charaders  faid  to  have  been  contrived  by  him  to  denote 
the  time  or  duration  of  founds,  and  of  the  fubfequent  improvements 
thereof;  the  whole  is  curious,  but  it  is  egregioufty  erroneous,  as 
has  been  demonftrated. 

He  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  nature  of  the  conlbnanccs,  and,  with  ^ 
a confidence  not  unufual  with  the  writers  of  that  age,  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  that  dodfrine  which  had  puzzled  Boetius,  and  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  clearly  underftood  even  by  Ptolemy  himfclf. 

That  Vicentino  had  ftudied  mufic  with  great  affiduity  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  it  does  not  appear  by  his  work  that  he  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients  other  than  what  he  derived  from  Boetius,  and 
thofc  few  of  his  own  countrymen  who  had  written  on  the  fubjedt. 

It  was  perhaps  his  ignorance  of  the  ancients  that  led  him  into  thofe 
abfurdities  with  which  he  is  charged  by  Doni  and  other  writers 
in  his  attempts  to  render  that  part  of  the  fciencc  familiar  which  • 
muft  ever  be  confidcred  as  infcrutable ; and  as  if  the  difficulty 
attending  the  dodlrinc  of  the  genera  were  not  enough,  he  has*, 
not  only  had  the  temerity  to  exhibit  compofitions  of  his  own  in 
each  of  the  three  feverally,  but  has  conjoined  them  in  the  fame 
compofition  ; for  firft,  in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  the  third 
book  is  an  example  of  the  chromatic  for  tour  voices ; in  the  fifty-firft 
chapter  of  the  fame  book  is  an  example  of  the  cnarmonic  for  the  fame 
number  ; and  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  is  a compofition  alfo  for  four 
voices,  in  which  the  diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and  the  cnarmonic  arc 
all  combined.  Thcfe  examples  have  a place  in  the  firft  volume  of 
this  work,  and  arc  there  inferted  to  flicw  the  infinite  confulion  arifing 
from  a commixture  of  the  genera. 

In  the  year  1551  Vicentino  became  engaged  in  a mufical  contro- 
. verfy,  which  terminated  rather  to  his  difadvantage  : the  occafion  of  it 
6 wa& 
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Was  accidental,  but  both  the  fubjcdl  and  the  conduct  of  the  difpute 
were  curious,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  narrative  tranflated  from 
the  forty-third  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  work  above-cited. 

‘ I Don  Nicola,  being  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1551,  and 
‘ being  at  a private  academy  where  was  finging,  in  our  difeourfe  on 
‘ the  fubjedl  of  mufic,  a difpute  arofc  between  the  reverend  Don  V’ in- 

* cenzio  Lufitanio  and  tnyfelf,  chiefly  to  this  effect.  Don  Viticcnzio 

* aflerted  that  the  mulic  now  in  ufc  was  of  the  diatonic  genus,  and 
‘ I on  the  colitrary  maintained  that  what  wc  now  pradlife  is  a com- 

* mixture  of  all  the  three  genera,  namely,  the  chromatic,  the  enarmo- 
' nic,  and  the  diatonic.  I iball  not  mention  the  words  tliat  palTcd 

* between  us  in  the  courfe  of  this  difpute,  but  for  brevity’s  fake  pro- 
‘ ceed  to  tell  that  we  laid  a wager  of  two  golden  crowns,  and  chofc 
‘ two  judges  to  determine  the  qucllion,  from  whofc  fentence  it  was 

* agreed  between  us  there  fliould  be  no  appeal. 

‘ Of  thefe  our  judges  the  one  was  the  reverend  Mefler  Bartholo- 
‘ meo  Efcobedo,  prieft  of  the  diocefe  of  Segovia,  the  other  was 

* Mefler  Ghifilino  Dancherts,  a clerk  of  the  diocefe  of  Liege,  both 

* Angers  in  the  chapel  of  his  holinefs  * ; and  in  the  prefence  of  the 

* mod  illuflrious  and  mod  reverend  lord  Hyppolitoda  Ede,  Cardinal 

* of  Ferrara,  my  lord  and  madcr,  and  of  many  learned  perfons,  and 

* in  the  hearing  of  all  the  Angers,  this  quedion  was  agitated  in  the 

* chapel  of  his  holinefs,  each  of  us,  the  parties,  offering  reafons  andar- 

* guments  in  dipport  of  his  opinion. 

‘ It  fortuned  that  at  one  Atting,  for  there  were  many,  when  the 
' Cardinal  of  Ferrara  was  prefent,  one  of  our  judges,  namely,  Ghifllino, 

* being  prevented  by  buAnefs  of  his  own,  could  not  attend.  I there- 
' fore  on  the  fame  day  fent  him  a letter,  intimating  that  in  the  pre- 
‘ fence  of  the  Cardinal  I had  proved  to  Don  Vincenzio  that  the  muAc 
‘ now  in  ufe  was  not  Amply  the  diatonic  as  he  had  alferted,  but  that 
' the  fame  was  a mixture  of  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  with  the 

• Ercobedo  ij  celebrated  by  Salinas  in  thefe  words : ‘ Cum  Bartholomio  Efcobedo  viro 
'•  in  utraque  mufices  parte  eaercitatinimo.’  Dc  Mufica,  lib.  IV.  cap.  xxxii.  pag.  128. 
And  Ghi&lino  Dancheru  is  often  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  Andrea  Adami’i  Oflerva- 
aioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  de  i Cantori  della  Cappella  Pontificia,  by  the  name  of  Ghi- 
lilino  d’  Ankerts  Puntatore,  i.  e.  precentor,  of  the  college  of  fingers  of  the  pontifical  cha- 
pel. The  fame  author,  in  his  OlTervazioni  above-mentioned,  pag  163,  flyles  d’ Ankerts 

* ottimo  contrapontifbt  dl  madrigali.* 

N 2 ‘ dia- 
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* diatonic.  Whether  Don  V^incenzio  had  any  information  that  I had 

* wrote  thus  to  Ghifilino  I know  not,  but  he  alfo  wrote  to  him,  and 
‘ after  a few  days  both  the  judges  were  unanimous,  and  gave  fen« 

* fence  againd  me,  as  every  one  may  fee. 

‘ This  fentencc  in  writing,  figned  by  the  above-named  judges, 
‘ they  fent  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  and  the  fame  was  delivered  to 

* him  in  my  prefence  by  the  hand  of  my  adverfary  Don  Vincenzio. 
‘ My  lord  having  red  the  fentence,  told  me  I was  condemned,  and 
‘ immediately  I paid  the  two  golden  crowns.  I will  net  rehearfe  the 

* complaints  of  the  Cardinal  to  Don  Vincenzio  of  the  wrong  the 
‘ judges  had  done  me,  becaufe  I would  rather  have  loft  too  crowns  than 
‘ that  occafion  ftiould  have  been  given  to  fuch  a prince  to  utter  fuch 
‘ words  concerning  me  as  he  was  neceflitated  to  ufe  in  the  hearing  of 
‘ fuch  and  fo  many  witneffes  as  were  then  prefent.  I will  not  enu-. 

* mcrate  the  many  requefts  that  my  adverfary  made  to  the  Cardinal  to 

* deliver  back  the  fentence  of  my  unrighteous  judges;  I however  ob- 

* tained  his  permiflion  to  print  it  and  publifh  it  to  the  world,  upon 

* which  Don  Vincenzio  redoubled  his  efforts  to  get  it  out  of  his  hands,, 

* and  for  that  purpofe  applied  for  many  days  to  Monfignor  Prepofto  do 
‘ Troti,  to  whom  the  Cardinal  had  committed  the  care  of  the  fame. 

‘ A few  days  after  my  lord  and  mafter  returned  to  Ferrara,  and 

* after  dwelling  there  for  fome  time,  was  neceflitated  to  go  to  Sienna, 

* in  which  country  at  that  time  was  a war;  thither  I alfo  went,  and 

* dwelled  a long  time  with  much  inquietude.  After  fome  ftay  there 
‘ I returned  to  Ferrara,  from  whence  I went  with  my  lord  and  mafter 

* to  Rome,  in  which  city  by  God's  favour  we  now  remain. 

‘ I have  faid  thus  much,  to  the  end  that  Don  Vincenzio  Lufltanio 
‘ may  not  reprehend  me  if  I have  been  flow  in  publifhing  the  above 

* fentence,  which  fome  time  paft  I promifed  to  do.  The  reafons  why  I 
' have  delayed  it  for  four  years  are  above  related  ; I publifli  it  now  that 
‘ everyone  may  determine  whether  our  differences  were  fufiiciently 
‘ uuderftood  by  our  judges,  and  whether  their  fentence  was  juft  or 
‘ not.  I publifh  alfo  the  reafons  fent  by  me,  and  alfo  thofe  of  Don 
‘ Vincenzio,  without  any  fraud,  or  the  Icaft  augmentation  or  dimi- 
‘ notion,  that  all  may  read  them.’ 

The  following  is  a tranflation  of  a paper  containing  the  fubftance 
of  Vicentino’s  argument,  intitled  ‘ il  Tenorc  dell’  Informationc 
manda  Don  Nicola  a M.  Ghifilino  per  fua  prova.’ 

* I h«ve 
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* I h've  proved  to  M.  Lufitanio,  that  the  mufic  which  w:  now 

* pra<5life  is  not  (imply  diatonic,  as  he  fays.  I have  declared  to  him 
‘ the  rules  of  the  three  genera,  and  (hewn  that  the  diatonic  fings  by 

* the  degrees  of  a tone,  tone  and  femitone,  which  indeed  he  hascon- 

* fefled.  Now  every  one  knows  that  our  prefent  mufic  proceeds  by 

* the  incompollte  ditone,  as  from  ut  to  Mt,  and  by  the  trihemitone 
‘ UT  FA,  without  any  intermediate  note,  which  method  of  leaping 
‘is  I fay  according  to  the  chromatic  genus ; and  I farther  fty  that 
‘ the  interval  fa  la  is  of  the  cnarmonic  kind ; and  I fay  farther  that 
‘ the  many  intervals  fignilied  by  thefe  charatflcrs  and  b,  which  oc- 
‘ cur  in  our  prefent  mufic,  fhew  it  to  partake  of  all  the  three  genera, 
‘ and  not  to  be  fimply  diatonic  as  M.  Lufitanio  aflerts.’ 

The  arguments  on  the  other  fide  of  the  qucflion  arc  contained  in  a 
paper  intitled  ‘ II  tenorc  dell’  Informationc  tnand6  Don  Vincentio 
Lufitanio  a M.  Chifilino  per  fua  prova,"  and  tranflated  is  as  follows  : 

‘ Signor  Ghifilino,  I believe  I have  fufficiently  proved  before  the 
‘ Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  and  given  him  to  underftand  what  kind  of  mii- 
‘ fic  it  is  that  is  compofed  at  this  day  by  three  chapters  of  Boetius, 

* that  is  to  fay,  the  eleventh  and  the  twenty-firft  of  the  firft  book  *, 

* in  which  are  thefe  words : “ In  his  omnibus  fecundum  diatonum 
“ cantilene  procedit  vox  per  femitonium,  tonum,  ac  tonum  in  uno 
" tetrachordo.  Rurfus  in  alio  tctrachordo,  per  femitonium,  tonum, 
“ et  tonum,  ac  deinceps.  Ideoque  vocatur  diatonicum  qnafi  quod 
“ per  tonum  ac  per  tonum  progrediatur.  Chroma  autem  quod  di- 
“ citur  color,  quafi  iam  ab  huiusmodi  intention!  prima  mutatio  can- 
“ tatur  per  femitonium  ct  femitonium  et  tria  femitonia.  Toto  cnim 
" diatelTcron  confonantia  eft  duorum  tonorum  ac  femitonii,  fed  non 
“ pleni.  Tradlum  eft  autem  hoc  vocabulum  ut  dicereiur  chroma,  i 
“ fuperficiebus,  quat  cum  permutantur  in  alium  tranfeunt  colorem. 
•*  Enarmonium  verb  quod  eft  maius  coaptatum,  eft  quod  cantaturin 
‘‘  omnibus  tetracordis  per  diefin  ct  diefin,  et  ditonum,  &c." 

‘ Being  willing  to  prove  by  the  above  words  the  nature  of  the  mu- 
' fic  in  ufe  at  this  day,  it  is  to  me  very  clear  that  it  is  of  the  diatonic 
‘ kind,  in  that  it  proceeds  through  many  tetrachords  by  femitone, 

• This  is  a twofoM  miftake  of  l.ufitanio  : he  has  cited  but  two  chapters  of  Boctias, 
and  the  elevcDth  of  the  &r(t  book  conuins  nothing  to  bis  purpofe. 

‘ tone 
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‘ tone  and  tone,  whereas  in  the  other  genera,  that  is  to  fay,  the  chro* 
‘ matic  and  cnarmonic,  no  examples  can  be  adduced  from  the  mo- 
’ dern  prailice  of  an  intire  progreflion  by  tliofc  intervals  which  fc- 
‘ vcrally  conftitute  the  chromatic  and  cnarmonic  ; and  I have  fliewn 
‘ the  nature  of  the  diatonic  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book 
‘ of  Boetius,  beginning  “ Nunc  igitur  diatonici  generis  deferiptio  fadl* 
efi  in  CO,  fcilicet,  modo  qui  efl  fimplicior  ac  princeps  quern  Lidium 
nuncupamus.’^ 

* To  this  Don  Nicola  hasobjeded  that  the  melody  above  deferibed 

* is  not  the  charadleriftic  of  the  pure  diatonic  genus,  becaufe  it  ad- 
‘ mits  of  the  femiditone  and  ditonc,  which  are  both  chromatic  and 
‘ cnarmonic  intervals  t to  which  I anfwcred,  that  both  thefe  never 
‘ arofe  in  one  and  the  fame  tetrachord,  which  is  an  obfervation  that 
‘ Boetius  himfclf  has  made  ; and  1 faid  that  Don  Nicola  was  deficient 
‘ iri  the  knowledge  of  the  true  chromatic,  which  confifts  in  a pro- 
‘ grcllion  by  femitone  and  femitone,  as  alfo  of  the  cnarmonic,  proceed- 
‘ ing  by  diefis  and  diefis.  As  to  the  ditone  and  femiditone,  they  arc  com- 
‘ montoall  the  genera,  and  are  taken  into  the  diatonic,  as  agreeing  with 
‘ the  order  of  natural  progreflion  : and  though  Don  Nicola  would  in- 
‘ finuate  that  the  ditonc  and  femiditone  are  not  proper  to  the  diato- 
‘ nic,  he  docs  not  fcruplc  ncverthelefs  to  call  the  genus  fo  charadlcr- 

* ized  the  diatonic  genus,  which  1 aflirm  it  is.  I defire  you  will  com- 

* municate  to  your  companion  thefe  reafons  of  mine,  and,  as  you 

* promifed  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  pronounce  fentence  on  Sunday 
‘ next.  Vincentius  Lufitan.' 

Vicentino  obferves  upon  this  paper,  that  the  two  firfl;  chapters 
quoted  by  his  adverfary  from  Boetius  make  againfl  him,  and  prove 
that  opinion  to  be  true  which  he,  Vicentino,  is  contending  forj  and,  in 
Ihort,  that  both  the  chromatic  and  cnarmonic  intervals,  as  defined 
by  Boetius,  were  ufed  in  the  mufic  in  queflion,  which  confequently 
could  not  with  propriety  be  deemed  the  pure  and  Ample  diatonic  : he 
adds,  that  he  will  not  arraign  the  fentence  of  his  Judges,  nor  fay  that 
they  underftood  not  the  meaning  of  Boetius  in  the  fevcral  chapters 
above-cited  from  him,  but  proceeds  to  relate  an  inflance  of  his  ad- 
verfary’s  gcncrofity,  which  after  all  that  had  paffed  muft  feem  very 
extraordinary,  his  words  are  thefe  : 

‘ The  courtefy  of  Don  Vincentio  has  been  fuch,  that  having  gain- 

* ed  my  two  golden  crowns  and  a fentence  in  his  favour,  and  there- 

* by  overcome  me,  he  has  a fecond  time  overcome  me  by  fpeaking 

* againil 
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* againft  the  fentcnce  of  my  condemnation,  and  again !l  the  judges 

* who  have  done  him  this  favour  j and  in  fo  doing  he  has  truly  over- 

* come  and  perpetually  obliged  me  to  him  : and  moreover  he  has 

* publifhed  to  the  world,  and  proved  in  one  chapter  of  his  own,  that 

* the  fentence  againft  me  was  unjuft;  nay,  he  has  printed  and  pub- 

* liftied  the  reafons  contained  in  the  paper  written  by  me,  and  feiit  to 
‘ Mcfler  Ghifiiino  our  judge  ; and  this  he  has  done  as  he  fays  to  dif- 
‘ charge  his  confcience,  and  becaufe  it  feemed  to  him  that  he  had 
‘ ftolen  the  two  golden  Scudi  — God  forgive  all,  and  I forgive  him, 

becaufe  he  has  behaved  like  a good  Chriftian  ; and  to  the  end  that 

* every  one  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I now  afl’ert,  I re- 

* fer  to  a work  of  his  intitled  “ Introdudtione  faciliflima  et  novifiima 
“ di  canto  fermo  ct  figurato  contrapunto  femplice,  &c.  Stampata  in 
“ Roma  in  campo  di  Fiore  per  Antonio  Blado,  Impreflbre  Apofto. 
“ L’anno  del  Signore  M.D.LIII.  a li  xxv  di  Settembre.”  At  the  end 

* of  this  work  he  treats  of  the  three  genera  of  mufic  in  thefe  words  : 

“ The  genera  or  modes  of  mufical  progreflion  are  three,  viz.  the 

“ Diatonic,  which  proceeds  by  four  founds  conftituting  the  intervals  of 
•*-  tone,  tone,  and  femitone  minor,  the  Chromatic,  which  proceeds  by 
“ femitone,  femitone  major,  and  three  femitoncs,  making  in  all  five 
“ femitones,  according  to  the  definition  of  Boetius  in  his  twenty-firft 
" chapter,  and  according  to  his  twenty-third  chapter,  by  femitone 
minor,  femitone  major,  and  the  interval  of  a minor  third,  re  fa,. 
“ not  RE  MI  FA,  becaufe  re  fa  is  an  incompofitc,  and  re  mi  fa  is  a 
“ compofite  interval.  The  Enarmonic  proceeds  by  a djefis,  diefis  and 
**  third  major  in  one  interval,  as  ut  mi,  not  UT  re  mi  ; the  mark. 
<*  for  the  femitone  minor  is  this  and  that  for  the  diefis  is 
“ this  X.” 

Vicentino  remarks  upon  this  chapter,  that  his  adverfary  has  admit- 
ted in  it  that  the  leap  of  the  femiditone  or  minor  third,  re  fa  or  mi 

* In  this  controverfy  two  things  occur  that  rnuft  ftrike  an  intelligent  reader  with  fur- 
ffiat : the  one  U that  the  two  judges  (houltl  concur  in  an  opinion  fo  mniiifcflly  erroneous 
as  that  the  fyftcm  in  queftion,  which  was  in  truth  no  other  than  that  now  in  ufe,  was  of 
the  diatonic  genus ; the  other  is  the  concciTion  ot  Lufitanio  that  it  partook  of  all  the  three 
genera.  The  rcadrr  will  recoiled  the  ferttiment  of  our  countryman  Motley  on  this  head, 
who,  after  diligently  enquiring  into  the  matter,  pronounces  of  the  mufic  of  the  moderns, 
that  it  » not  fully,  and  in  every  refped,  the  anckut  diatonicum  nor  tight  cluoinaticuin,  but 
an  Impcrfed  comniiiture  of  both  ; and,  to  Ihew  that  it  docs  not  partake  ul  the  cna;monir, 
he  remarks  that  we  have  not  in  our  fcale  the  enarmonic  diefis,  which  is  the  half  of  the 
lefler  femitone.  Motley  in  the  Annotations  on  the  firll  part  of  his  Inrociudion.  Vide 
£roflaid,  DifUonaiic  de  Mufique,  VuccSystema,  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

tov 
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SOL  is  of  the  chromatic  genus,  which  pofition  he  fays  he  had  copied 
from  Viceiitino’s  paper  given  in  to  Mefler  Ghifilino  ; he  then  cites 
V'^incentio’s  explanation  of  the  enarmonic  genus,  where  he  charadler- 
izes  (he  leap  of  a ditone  or  major  third  by  the  fyllablcs  ut  mi.  • This,* 
fays  Vicentino,  ‘ my  adverfary  learned  from  the  above  paper,  to  which 

* I fay  he  is  alfo  beholden  in  other  inllances,  for  whereas  he  has 
‘ boldly  faid  that  I underfland  not  the  chromatic,  I fay  as  boldly  that 
‘ he  would  not  have  underdood  it  but  for  the  above  paper  of  mine  ; 
‘ becaufe  whoever  fliall  confront  his  printed  treatife  with  that  paper, 

* will  find  that  he  hasdeferibed  the  genera  in  the  very  words  therein 

* made  ufe  of ; and  his  faying  that  he  was  able  before  be  had  feen  it 

* to  give  an  example  of  chromatic  mufic  is  not  to  be  believed.  Nay 
‘ farther,  in  his  paper  to  Mcffer  Ghifilino  he  afierted  that  the  di- 
‘ tone  and  femiditone  are  diatonic  intervals,  but  in  this  treatife  of  his 

* he  maintains  the  dlrcdl  contrary,  faying  that  re  fa  is  not  of  the 
‘ diatonic,  but  of  the  chromatic  genus.  Here  it  is  to  be  obferved 
‘ that  the  enarmonic  ditonc  is  UT  mi;  and  not  UT  re  mi.  In  fhort,’ 
continues  Vicentino,  • it  is  evident  that  what  my  adverfary  has  print- 
‘ cd  contradidls  the  reafons  contained  in  his  written  paper.  In  (hort, 

* I am  afliamed  that  this  work  of  Don  Vincentio  is  made  public,  for 

* befides  that  it  is  a condemnation  as  well  of  himfclf  as  our  judges,  it 

* fliews  that  he  knows  not  how  to  make  the  harmony  upon  the  enar* 

* monic  diefis.  Nay  he  has  given  examples  with  falfe  fifths  and 

* falfe  thiids  j and  moreover,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a minor  femitone, 

* gives  MI  FA,  and  fa  mi  as  an  example  of  it.  And  again,  is  of  opi- 

* nion  that  the  femitones  as  we  now  fing  or  tune  them,  are  femitoncs 
‘ minor,  whereas  in  truth  they  are  femitoncs  major,  as  fa  mi  or 

* MI  FA.’ 

Vicentino  proceeds  to  make  good  his  charge  by  producing  the  fol- 
lowing example  from  his  adverfary ’$  printed  work,  of  falfe  harmony  : 
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Alto  con  la  quinta  falfa  foprano  con  la  decima  falfa. 
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* It  mucli  grieves  me,’  fays  Vicentino,  * that  I am  obliged  to  pro- 
■*  duce  this  example  of  falfc  harmony,  but  I am  not  the  author  of  it, 

• and  have  done  it  for  my  own  vindication.  It  now  remains  to  pro- 

* duce  the  fentence  given  againft  me,  which  I (ball  here  do,  truly 

copied  from  the  original,  fubferibed  by  the  judges,  and  attefted  in 
form.  ' 

**  Scntentla. 

“ ChrHli  nomine  invocato,  &c.  Noi  fopradetti  Bartholomeo  Efgo- 
■**  bedo,  & Ghifillno  Dancharts,  per  qucfla  noftra  didinitiva  fententia 
“ ct  laude  in  prefentia  della  detta  congregatione,  et  delli  fopra  detti 
“ Don  Nicola,  et  Don  Vincentio,  prefenti  intelligenti,  audienti,  et  per 
“ la  detta  fententia  inftanti.  Pronontiamo  fententiamo  il  predetto  Don 
■“  Nicola  non  haver  in  voce,  ne  in  feritto  provato  fopra  che  fia  fondata 
“ la  fua  intentione  della  fua  propofta.  Imnio  per  quanto  par  in  vocc 
■“  et  in  feriptis  il  detto  Don  Vincentio  ha  provato,  che  lui  per  uno  com- 
petentemente  cognofee  ct  intende  di  qual  generc  fia  la  compofitionc 
“ che  hoggi  communamente  i compofitori  compongono,  et  fi  canta 
" ogni  di,  come  ogiuno  chiaramente  difopra  nelle  loro  informationi 
■“  potri  vcderc.  Et  per  quefto  ill  detto  Don  Nicola  douer  cfierc 
“ condennato,  come  lo  condenniatno  nella  fcommelfa  fatta  fra  loro, 
come  difopra.  Et  cofi  noi  Bartholomeo  et  Ghifilino  fopraferitti  ci 
•*  fotto  feriviamo  di  noftra  mano  propria.  Datum  Roma:  in  Palatia 
■“  Apoftolico,  et  Capella  prsedetta.  Die  vii.  Junij.  Anno  fupraferipto 
Pontificatus  s.  D.  n.  d.  Julij.  PP.  iii.  Anno  fecundo  et  laud.imo. 

" PronuntiavL  ut  fopra.  Ego  Bartholomeus  Efgobcdo,  et  dc 
“ manu  propria  me  fubferipfi. 

“ Pronuntiavi  ut  fupra.  Ego  Ghifiliiius  Dancherts,  et  manu 
“ propria  me  fubferipfi. 

■“  lo  Don  Jacob  Martelli  faccio  fede,  come  la  fententia  et  le  due  po- 
■“  lize  fopra  notate  fono  fidelmentc  imprefle  ct  copiate  dalla  Copia 
della  medefima  fententia  de  i fopra  detti  Giudici. 

“ lo  Vincenzo  Ferro  confirmo  quanto  di  fopra. 

“ lo  Stefano  Bettini  detti  il  Fomarino,  confirmo  quanto  di  fopra. 

“ lo  Antonio  Barri  confirmo  quanto  di  fopra.” 

It  is  to  be  fufpedVed,  as 'well  from  the  publication  of  the  above  fen- 
Icnce,  as  from  the  obfervations  of  "Vicenuno  on  bis  adverfary’s  book, 
VoL,  III.  ' Q <bat 
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that  he  is  not  in  earnefl  when  he  calls  him  a good  Chrillian,  and 
profeffes  to  forgive  him  ; nor  indeed  does  it  appear  by  his  book, 
wliich  has  been  confulted  for  the  purpofc,  that  Vincen2io  formally 
retraced  the  opinion  maintained  in  the  paper  delivered  in  to  Ghilili- 
no,  and  though  tiie  palfagcs  above  cited  from  his  treatife  do  in  ciFc€I 
amount  to  a confeflion  that  his  former  opinion  was  erroneous,  his 
publilhing  that  work  witliout  taking  notice  of  the  injury  Vicentino 
had  fuftained  by  the  fentence  againd  him,  is  an  evidence  of  great 
want  of  candour. 

It  feems  that  the  principal  defign  of  Vicentino  in  the  publication  of 
his  book  was  to  revive  the  pradlicc  of  the  ancient  genera,  in  order  to 
which  he  invented  an  inftrument  of  the  harplichord  kind,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Archicembalo,  fo  conftruifled  and  tuned,  as  to 
anfwer  to  the  divifion  of  the  tctrachord  in  each  of  the  three  genera  : 
fuch  a multiplicity  and  confufionof  chords  as  attended  this  invention, 
introduced  a great  variety  of  intervals,  to  which  the  ordinary  divifion 
of  the  fcale  by  tones  and  femitones  was  not  cominenfurate,  he  was 
therefore  reduced  to  the  necefliry  of  giving  to  this  inftrument  no 
fewer  than  fix  rows  of  keys,  ‘ Sei  ordini  di  ta(li‘,  the  powers  of  which 
he  has.  though  in  very  obfeure  terms,  explained  j and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  fifth  and  lafl  book  of  V'icentino's  work  is  a dilfcrtation 
on  this  inlirument. 


CHAP.  VII. 

KIRCHER  relates  that  Gio.  Battifta  Doni,  who  lived  many 
years  after  Vicentino*,  reduced  the  fix  Tafti  of  his  prede- 
ceffor  to  three,  and  as  it  fliould  feem,  without  eflcntially  inter- 
rupting that  divifion  of  the  intervals  to  which  the  fix  Tafli  were 
adapted  In  another  place  of  the  Mufurgia  he  fays  that  the 
mod  illuflrious  knight  Petrus  a Valle,  in  order  to  give  an  exam- 
ple of  the  metabolic  llylc,  procured  a triarmonic  inlirument  to  be 
conftrudled  under  the  direidion  of  Doni  J.  This  was  Pietro  Della 

• This  perfon  was  feerttary  to  cardinal  Barberini,  afterwards  pnpe  Urban  VIII.  He 
wrote  a treatife  l)c  Ptwflantise  Mufica:  veteris,  another  Dc  Generi  c ili  Modi  della  Mufira, 
and  another,  being  annotations  on  the  latter.  He  polTcflcd  a conGderable  degree  of  mufi- 
cal  erudition,  but  appears  to  have  been  a bigot  in  his  opinions.  A full  account  of  him 
and  his  ivriiing,s  will  be  given  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

t Mufurg  tom.  1.  lib.  VI.  pag  459.  X hb.  VII,  pg  675. 

Valle, 
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Valle  *,  the  famous  Italian  traveller,  who  appears  to  have  been  inti- 
mate with  Doni,  for  the  fourth  difeourfe  at  the  end  of  the  Annotazioni 
of  Doni  is  dedicated  to  him  ; and  Della  Valle  in  his  book  of  travels 
takes  occafion  to  mention  Doni  in  terms  of  great  refpeiS.  The  tri- 
armonic  inflrument  mentioned  by  Kirchcr  is  deferibed  by  Doni  in  the 
fifth  of  his  difeourfes  at  the  end  of  his  Annotazioni. 

In  profecution  of  thefe  attempts  to  rertore  the  ancient  genera,  a 
mofi  excellent  mufician,  Galeazzo  Sabbatini  of  Mirandola,' made  a 
bold  effort,  and  gave  a divifion  of  the. Abacus  or  key-board,  by  means 
whereof  he  propofed  to  exhibit  all  imaginable  harmonies ; but  it 
feems  that  none  of  thefe  divifions  were  ever  received  into  praftice  ; 
they  indeed  may  be  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  feveral  eflays  towards  a 
new  temperament  of  the  great  fyftem  adapted  to  the  diatonic  genus, 
wherein  it  has  been  propofed  to  reduce  the  feveral  keys  to  the  great- 
eft  pofliblc  degree  of  equality  in  refpeifl  to  the  component  intervals  of 
the  diapafon.  One  Nicolaus  Ramarinus,  in  the  year  1640,  invent- 
,ed  a key-board,  fimple  in  its  divifion,  but  changeable  by  means  of 
regifters-f-.  By  this  invention  he  effedled  a divifion  of  the  tone  into 
nine  commas ; but  neither  was  this  contrivance  adopted,  for  in  ge- 
neral the  primitive  divifion  of  the  key-board  prevailed,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  tones  and  femitones  in  the  organ  and  harpfichord, 
and  other  inftruments  of  the  like  kind,  is  at  this  day  prccifely  the 
fame  as  when  thofe  inftruments  were  firft  conftrufted. 

The  above-mentioned  work  of  Vicentino  is  varioufly  fpoken  of 
among  muficians.  Gio.  Battifta  Doni,  in  his  treatife  De  Generi  e 
de’  Modi  della  Mufica,  cap.  I.  pretends  to  point  out  many  abfur- 
dities  in  his  divifion  of  the  tetrachord  for  the  purpofe  of  introduc- 
ing the  ancient  genera  into  modern  praiftice,  and  treats  his  invention 
of  the  Archicembalo  with  great  contempt.  But  in  his  treatife  Dc 


• Pietro  della  Valle  was  a Roman  gentleman  of  great  learning  j he  fpent  twelve  years 
in  travelling  over  Turky,  I’erfia,  Imiia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Kail.  He  married  a young 
lady  of  Mefopotamia,  named  Sitii  Maani,  who  dying  fliort'y  after  his  marriage,  he  poll- 
poned  her  interment,  carrying  her  remains  about  with  him  in  bis  travels  many  years. 
At  length  returning  to  Rome,  he  caufed  her  to  be  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of 
Araceli,  twenty  four  cardinals  attending  the  folemnity  ; and  the  affllAcd  hulhand  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  a funeral  oration  over  her  body,  began  to  deliver  it,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  tears,  and  could  not  proceed.  The  Roman  poets  of  that  lime  celebrated  her 
death  with  verfes.  and  there  is  a book  entitled  Funerale  di  Sitii  Maani  della  Valle  cele- 
brato,  in  Roma  ncl  1627,  e deferitto  da  Girolamo  Rocchi, 
t Mufurgia,  tom,  I.  lib.  VI.  pag.  460,  et  feq. 

O 2 Prs- 
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Praftantl®  Muficx  vetcris  he  is  ftill  more  fevcre,  and  gives  a charader 
of  Viccntino  at  length  in  the  following  fpeech,  which  he  puts  into- 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  that  dialogue. 

* 1 fuppofe  you  have  feen  in  a tradt,  which  Donius  has  lately  lent 

* abroad,  what  depraved  and  abfurd  opinions,  and  altogether  foreign' 

* to  the  truth,  one  Nicolaus  Vicentinus  has  conceived  concerning  the 

* nature,  property,  and  ufe  of  the  genera : he  who,  at  if  he  bad  rc- 

* Aored  the  muhc  of  the  ancients  in  its  principal  part,  affedted  that 

* fpecious,  not  to  fay  arrogant,  title  or  furname  of  Archimulicus,- 
' and  boaAing  fung  that  the  ancient  mulic  had  juft  now  lifted  up  its- 

* head  above  the  deep  darknefs.  Do  not  he  and  his  followers- 

* feem  to  think  that  the  nature  and  property  of  the  enarmonic 

* genus  confifts  in  having  the  barmonical  feries,  or  what  is  called  the: 

* pcrfedf  fydem,  cut  up  into  the  fmalleft  and  moft  minute  intervals  ?' 
' from  whence  arifes  that  falfe  and  ridiculous  opinion  that  the  com- 

* mon  Polypledlra  are  to  be  alone  called  diatonic,  and  that  thofe 

* which  have  their  black  keys  divided  in  a twofold  manner  are  chro- 

* matic,  while  thofe  which  are  thicker  divided,  and  conlift  of  more 

* frequent  intervals,  are  to  be  termed  enarmonic : they  would  not' 

* have  fallen  into  this  error  if  they  had  underftood  the  ancient  and' 

* natural  harmonies  in  the  writings  of  Ariftoxenus  and  others.  But. 

* if  Vicentinus  had  been  fomewhat  better  inftru^ed  in  the  rules  of  the. 

* fcience,  and  in  the  reading  of  the  ancient  authors,  when  he  under- 

* took  the  province  of  reftoring  the  ancient  mufic,  he  would  not  have. 

* entered  the  facred  places  of  the  Mufes  with  unwaftied  feet,  nor  de- 

* fcated  that  moft  ample  praile  he  would  have  del'erved  for  his  honeft; 

* intentions  by  unprofperous  and  vain  attempts.— I have  often  won- 
' dered  at  the  confidence  of  Vicentinus,  who,  although  he  could  not 

* but  be  fenfiblc  that  he  had  but  flender,  or  rather  no,  learning  and 

* knowledge  of  antiquity,  neverthelefs  did  not  hefitate  to  undertake  fo 

* great  a work.  But  I ceafe  to  wonder  when  1 rcfledl  on  that  Greek 
^ fcntence,  “ Ignorance  makes  men  bold,  but  learning  timid  and  flow.” 

To  fay  the  truth,  it  does  not  appear  from  his  book  that  Vicentino’s 
knowledge  cf  the  fcience  was  derived  from  any  higher  fourcc  than 
the  writings  of  Boetius  ■,  and  with  no  better  afliftance  than  they  could 
furnift),  the  reftauration  of  the  genera  feems  to  have  been  a bold 
and  prefuinptuous  undertaking,  and  yet  there  have  not  been  wanting 
muficians  of  latter  times  who  have  perfifted  in  attempting  to  revive 
8 thofe 
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tfaofe  kinds  of  mufic,  which  the  ancients  for  very  good  reafons  re- 
medied i and  there  is  to  be  found  among  the  madrigals  of  Dominico- 
Mazzochi,  printed  at  Rome,  one  intitled  Planctus  Matris  Euryalf 
Diatonico-Chromatico-Enarmonico,  that  is  to  fay,  in  all  the  tluee 
genera  of  the  ancients,  which  is  highly  applauded  by  Kircher. 

And  with  refped  to  Vicentino,  fo  far  are  the  writers  on  mufic  in 
general  from  concurring  with  Doni  in  his  cenfure  of  him,  that  fome 
of  the  mofl  confiderable  among  them  have  been  his  encomiafls,  and 
have  celebrated  both  him  and  that  invention  or  temperature  of  the 
Scala  maxima  to  which  his  inflrument  the  Archicembalo  is  adapted. 

‘ The  firfl  among  the  moderns  that  attempted  compohtions  in 

* the  three  genera,  was  Nicolaus  Vicentinus,  who  when  he  per- 

* ceived  that  the  divilion  of  the  tctrachords,  according  to  the  three 

* genera,  by  Boetius,  could  not  fuit  a polyphonous  melothefia  and 
our  ratio  of  compolition,  devifed  another  method,  which  he  treats 

* of  at  large  in  an  entire  book.  There  were  not  however  fome 

* wanting,  who  being  (Irenuous  admirers  and  defenders  of  ancient 

* muhe,  cavilled  at  him  wrongfully  and  undefervedly  for  having, 

* changed  the  genera,  that  had  been  wifely  inftitoted  by  the  ancients, 
and  put  in  their  head  I know  not  what  fpurious  genera.  But  thole 

' who  lhall  examine  more  clofely  into  the  affair  will  be  obliged  to- 

* confefs  that  Vicentinus  had  very  good  reafon  for  what  he  did,  and- 

* and  that  no  other  chromatic-enarmonic  polyphonous  melothefia- 

* could  be  made  than  as  he  taught 

And  as  touching  that  divilion  of  the  odave  by  Vicentino,  which' 
Doni  and  others  are  faid  to  have  improved,  the  late  Dr.  Pepufeh  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  pcrfedlly  agreeable  to  the  dodlrines  of 
the  ancients ; . for  after  remarking  that  Salinas  had  accurately  deter- 
mined the  enarmonic,  and  that  llriftly  fpeaking  the  fourth  con- 
tains thirteen  diefes,  that  is  to  fay,  each  of  the  tones  five,  and  the 
femitone  major  three  : he  adds  that  the  true  divifion  of  the  odtave  is 
into  thirty-one  equal  parts,  which  gives  the  celebrated  temperature 
of  Huygens,  the  moft  perfedt  of  all,  and  concludes  his  fentiments 
en  this  fubjcdl  with  the  following  eulogium  on  Vicentino  : * The 
‘ firft  of  the  moderns  who  mentioned  fuch  a divifjon  was  Don  Vin- 
centino,  in  his  book  Intitled,  L'Antica  Mulica  ridotta  alia  moderna. 

^ Mufurgia,  tom.  I.  lib.  VU.  pag.  66o. 

‘ Prat- 
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‘ Prattica,  printed  at  Rome,  1555,  folio.  An  inflrument  had  been 
‘ made  according  to  this  notion,  which  was  condemned  by  Zarlino 
‘ and  Salinas  without  fufficient  reafon.  But  Mr.  Huygens  having 

* more  accurately  examined  the  matter,  found  it  to  be  the  beft  tem- 
‘ peratorc  that  could  be  contrived.  Though  neither  this  great  ma- 
' thematician,  nor  Zarlino,  Salinas,  nor  even  Don  Vincentino,  feem 
‘ to  have  had  a didindf  notion  of  all  thefe  thirty-one  intervals,  nor 

* of  their  names,  nor  of  their  neceflity  to  the  perfedion  of  mufic*.’ 

Herman  Finck,  chapcl-mafter  to  the  king  of  Poland,  in 

1556,  publilhed  in  quarto  a book  with  this  title,  * Praftica  mufica 

* Hermann!  Finckii,  exempla  variorum  fignorum,  proportionum  et 
‘ canonum,  judicium  de  tonis,  ac  quatdam  de  arte  fuaviter  ct  artiheiofe 
‘ cantandi  continens a good  mulical  inflitute,  but  in  no  refpedt 
better  than  many  otliers  that  were  publilhed  in  Germany  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  author,  though  a 
chapel-maftcr,  feems  to  have  been  a proteftant,  for  in  the  beginning 
of  his  work  he  mentions  Luther  of  pious  memory,  and  confirms  the 
accounts  of  him  that  fay  he  loved  and  underflood  mufic. 

Ambrosios  WiLPHLiNGSEDERUS  in  1 563  publifhed  at  Norim- 
berg,  Erotemata  Mufices  Praflicx,  a curious  book,  and  abounding 
with  a great  variety  of  compofitions  of  the  mofl  excellent  maflcrs  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year 

Lucas  Lossius,  of  Lunenburg  publifhed  a book  with  this  title, 
' Erotemata  Muficx  Pratflicx  ex  probatifTimus  quibus  que  hujus  dul- 
‘ ciflima  artis  feriptoribus  accurate  et  breviter  felefla  et  exemplis 
' puerili  inflitutioni  accomodis  illuflrata  jam  primum  ad  ufum  fchola: 
' Lunenburgenfis  et  aliarum  puerilium  in  lucem  edita,  a Luca  Lofllo. 
' Item  melodis  fex  generum  carminum  ufitatiorum  in  prirais  fuaves 
‘ in  gratiam  puerorum  fcledl®  et  edita:  Noribergse,  M.D.LXIIL'  and 
again  in  1570,  with  additions  by  Chriflopher  Praitorius,  a Silefian  and 
chanter  of  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Lunenburg.  Tile  title  of  this 
book  of  Loflius  does  in  a great  meafure  befpeak  its  contents  : Lofllus 
was  a Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Vacha  in  HeOia  in  the  year  1 508,  and 
for  above  fifty  years  redlor  of  the  college  or  public  fchool  at  Lunen- 
burg, a celebrated  inflrudtor  of  youth,  and  very  well  fkilled  in  mufic. 

• Letter  from  John  Chriffoph.  Pcpufcli.  Muf.  D.  to  Mr.  Abraham  de  Moivre,  publifhed 
in  the  Pbilofophical  Tranfaflions  for  the  months  of  O^,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1746,  page  266 
ct  feq. 
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He  died  anno  1582.  Two  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
anno  1582,  he  coinpofed  the  following  epitaph  on  himfelf : 

Hac  placide  Lucas  requiefcit  LoIHus  urna. 

Parte  cinis  terrae,  qua  Icvis  ille  fuit. 

Pars  melior  vivens  ca;li  mens  incolit  arcem, 

Inter,  qui  multos  crudiere,  viros. 

Qui  pubi  decies  quinos  atque  amplius  annos 
Tradidit  hie  artes  cum  pietate  bonas. 

Edidit  & facili  qui  fimplicitate  libellos 

Non  paucos,  Chrifti,  Pieridumque  fcholis. 

Finibus  Hatliacis  nemoru(3c  natus,  et  agris, 

V.icham  qua  prster,  dare  Vifurge,  fluis. 

Hic  ubi  cognoris,  quo  te  via  ducit  cunfem, 

Leflor  abi,  ct  felix  vive,  valeque  diu. 

It  was  this  Loffius  that  publifhed  the  Lutheran  Pfalmodia, 
mentioned  in  a preceding  page.  It  feems  by  the  numerous  publi- 
cations about  this  time  of  little  tradls,  with  fuch  titles  as  thefe, 
Erotemata  Muficse,  Mufica;  Ifagogc,  Compendium  Muficse,  that  the 
proteHants  were  defirous  of  emulating  the  Roman  catholics  in  their 
mulical  fervice,  and  that  to  that  end  thefe  books  were  written  and 
circulated  throughout  Germany.  They  were  in  general  printed  in  a 
fmall  portable  fize,  and  a book  of  this  fort  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
kind  of  mufical  accidence  : that  of  Wilphlingfcderus,  as  alfo  this  of 
Loflius,  arc  excellent  in  their  way  ; the  merit  of  them  conlids  in  their 
brevity  and  perfpicuity,  and  furely  a better  method  of  inftitution  can- 
not be  conceived  of  than  this,  whereby  a child  is  taught  a learned  lan- 
guage, and  the  rudiments  of  a liberal  feience  at  the  fame  time. 

T hefe,  and  other  books  of  the  like  kind,  calculated  for  the  in- 
Aru(3ion  of  children  in  Cantu  chorali  ct  in  Cantu  hgurali  vel  menfu- 
rali,  i,  e.  in  plain-fong  and  in  hgurate  or  mcnfural  muGc,  are  for 
the  mod  part  in  dialogue,  in  which  the  refponfes,  according  as  re- 
quired, are  fpoke  in  words  or  fung  in  notes.  They  all  contain  a di- 
vifion  or  title  De  Clavibus  fignatis,  with  a type  of  the  cliffs  as  they 
are  now  called.  Rhavv  gives  it  in  this  form. 
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The  Typus  Clavium  Signatarutn  of  Lucas  LoHius  is  in  this  form  : 


Lampadius,  an  author  of  the  fame  clafs  with  thofc  abovc-cited, 
and  whofe  Compendium  Muflees  is  mentioned  in  a preceding  page, 

gives  the  following  charadter  ^ as  the  lignature  for  G sol  re  u t 

in  the  feries  of  fuperacutes ; this  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  for  his 
Compendium  was  publiflicd  in  1537,  and  it  is  the  charadter  in  ufc 
at  this  day. 

By  the  above  types  it  appears  that  anciently  five  keys,  or  cliffs,  as 
they  are  called,  were  made  ufc  of,  whereas  three  arc  now  found  fuf- 
ficient  for  all  purpofes.  It  may  be  faid  perhaps  that  r and  dd  were 
at  no  time  necelfary ; but  it  fcems  that  in  order  to  imprint  the  place 
of  the  cliffs  upon  the  memory  of  children,  it  was  neceflary  in  fomc 
way  or  other  to  tell  them  that  the  ffation  of  F was  a feventh  above 
r,  and  that  the  other  cliffs  were  a diapente  diflant  from  each  other ; 
this  Loflius  does  in  the  following  verfes  : 

Linea  fignatis  claves  compledlitur  omnes 
Mutub  diffantes  inter  fe  per  diapenten, 

F licet  ab  yafifut  diftinguat  feptima  tantum. 

And  Rhaw  in  tbefe  words  : 

Linea  flgnatas  fuffentat  fcilicet  omnes, 

£t  diffant  inter  fe  mutuo  per  diapentem. 

F tamen  ab  yaftyM  diffinguat  feptima  quamvis. 

It  therefore  became  neceffary  to  give  r as  the  terminus  i quo  for 
P,  and  though  the  power  of  dd  was  fufhciently  afeertained  by  the 
VoL.  III.  P cliff 
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cliff  g,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  fignature  dd  anfwered  to  the  rule 
above-cited,  and  preferved  the  appearance  of  regularity  j for  by  this 
dirpofition  of  the  cliff,  C ocewpied  the  middle  of  the  fcale,  and  as 
there  were  two  clifl^  below,  fo  were  there  two  above  it.  Rhaw  ob- 
(erves  that  the  moft  ufual  are  F,  C,  and  g,  and  that  r and  dd  are 
very  rarely  ufed  ; he  adds,  that  it  was  anciently  a practice  to  make 
the  line  for  F of  a red,  and  that  for  C of  a yellow  colour,  and  that 
inftances  thereof  were  in  his  time  to  be  feen  in  ancienirinufic  books  : 
this  is  a confirmation  of  a paffage  in  the  Micrologos  of  Guido  to  the 
&me  purpofe. 

All  thefe  writers  diflinguifh  between  the  cliffs  proper  to  pIain-fong~, 
and  thofe  ufed  in  figurate  or  menfural  mude,  which  it  was  thought 
neceffary  to  do  here,  for  unlc&  this  be  thoroughly  underftood^ 
very  little  of  the  mufic  of  thefe  and  the  preceding  times  can  be  pe- 
rufed  with  any  degree  of  fatisfadlion. 

They  alfo  feverally  exhibit  a Cantilena  or  actual  praxis  of  the  in*^ 
tervals  by  the  voice,  in  order  to  imprefs  them  on  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren. The  moft  ancient  example  of  this  kind  known  to  be  extant  is 
a Cantilena  for  the  practice  of  learners,  Lnferted  in  the  next  preceding^ 
volume  of  this  work,  faid  to  have  been  framed  by  Guido  himfelf; 
but  for  this  affertion  there  feems  to  be  no  better  authority  than  tra- 
dition, for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  writings.  Thofe  con- 
tained in  the  Enchiridion  of  George  Rhaw,  and  the  Compendium 
Muftces  of  Lampadius  differ  but  very  little  from  that  of  Guido  above- 
mentioned. 

Claudius  Sebastianus  publiftied  at  Strafburg  in  1563  a book 
intitled  Bdlum  Muficale,  inter  Plani  et  Mcnfuralis  Cantus  Reges.  A. 
whimfical  allegory,  but  a learned  book. 

Giosefko  Zarlino,  of  Chioggia  *,  a moft  celebrated  theorift  and 
pradtical  mufician,  was  born  in  the  year  1540  j from  the  greatnefs  of 
his  erudition  there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  he  was  intended  for  fome 
learned  profeffion  ; this  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  it  was  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Adrian  Willacrt  that  be  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
mufic,  and  Salinas  alTerts  that  he  was  a difciple  of  Willaert.  fiayle 
ftyles  him  prefidenrand  direiftor  of  the  chapel  of  the  Signory  of  Ve- 
nice, but  the  true  defignation  of  the  office  is  maeftro  di  capella  of 

* An  cpilcopal  city  in  one  of  tlieiOes  of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in  Latia  Clodia,  whence 
comes  the  Laiiu  (urnatne  of  Clodienlis  given  to  Zaiiino. 
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the  church  or  temple  of  St.  Mark.  He  compofed  the  mufic  for  the 
rejoicings  at  Venice  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  which 
was  much  applauded ; notwithftanding  which  the  world  has  chofen 
to  confider  him  as  a theorifl  rather  than  a pradical  compofer,  and  in 
this  they  feem  to  have  judged  properly,  for  in  the  fcience  of  mufic 
he  is  indifputably  one  of  the  heft  writers  of  the  modern  times.  He 
died  at  Venice  in  February  1599,  as  Thuanus  relates,  who  has  cele- 
brated him  among  the  learned  men  of  that  time. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Thuanus  mention  is  made  of  two 
books  of  Zarlino,  the  one  intitled  Dimofiratiuni  Harmoniche,  printed 
at  Venice  in  the  year  1571,  and  afterwards  with  additions  in  1573  ■, 
and  the  other  printed  in  the  fame  city  in  the  year  1588,  and  intitled 
Sopplimenti  Mulicale;  but  the  beft  edition  of  thefc  and  his  other  works 
is  unqueftionably  that  of  1589,  in  folio,  printed  at  Venice  with  this 
title,  De  tutti  1’  Operc  del  R.  M.  Giofeffo  Zarlino  Da  Chioggia. 
Thefc  confifi  of  four  volumes,  the  firll  is  intitled  Ifiitutioni  Harmo- 
niche, the  fecond  Dimofirationi  Harmoniche  in  cinque  Ragiona- 
menti,  the  third  Sopplimenti  Muficale ; the  fourth  volume  is  a col- 
ledion  of  trads  on  diSerent  fubjeds,  which  have  no  relation  to 
mufic. 

In  the  three  firfi  volumes  of  thefe  his  works,  Zarlino,  in  a fiyle,  in 
the  opinion  of  fome  very  good  judges  of  Italian  literature,  not  inele- 
gant, has  entered  into  a large  difeourfe  on  the  theory  and  pradice  of 
mufic,  and  confidered  it  under  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  hannonicians,  and  the  writers  of 
later  times : as  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language,  there  Is'  little  doubt  but  that  he  derived  his  intelligence 
from  the  genuine  fourcej  and  as  to  Boetius  and  the  other  Latin  and 
Italian  writers,  he  feems  to  be  poflefiTed  of  all  the  knowledge  that 
their  writings  were  capable  of  communicating. 

As  the  fubfiance  of  what  is  contained  in  the  ancient  writers  has  al- 
ready been  given  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  it  is  unnccclTary  to  in- 
cumber it  with  a minute  abridgment  of  fo  copious  a work  as  that  of 
Zarlino ; and  a general  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Ifiitutioni,  the 
Dimofirationi  and  the  Sopplimenti,  with  occafional  remarks  and  ob- 
fervations  on  the  feveral  particulars  contained  in  them,  will  fufSce  to 
Ihew  the  nature  and  tendency  of  Zarlino’s  writings,  and  exhibit  a ge- 
neral view  of  the  merit  and  abilities  of  their  author. 
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The  Iilitutioni  begins  with  a general  eulogium  on  mufic,  fetting 
forth  its  excellence  and  ufe  as  applicable  to  civil  and  religious  purpofes ; 
in  his  divifion  of  mufic  into  mundane  and  humane  Zarlino  follows 
Boetius  and  the  other  Latin  writers.  Of  the  number  Six,  he  fays  that 
it  comprehends  many  things  of  nature  and  art ; and  in  a far  more  ra- 
tional way  than  Bongus  has  done,  he  confiders  its  properties  fo  far 
only  as  they  relate  to  mufic. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  fevcral  kinds  of  proportion  of  greater 
and  IciTer  inequality,  and  of  the  difference  between  proportion  and 
proportionality  he  is  very  particular,  and  very  learnedly  and  judici- 
oufly  comments  upon  Boetius,  who  on  this  head  is  rather  too  concife. 

The  account  of  the  ancient  fyftem  given  by  him  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  contain  any  new  difeoveries,  all  that  can  be  faid  about  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  harmonicians,  and  with  thefc  he 
feems  to  have  been  very  well  acquainted. 

In  his  defeription  of  that  fpecics  of  the  diatonic  genus  called  theSyn- 
tonous,  or  intenfe  of  Ptolemy,  in  which  the  tctrachord  is  divided  into 
tone  major,  tone  minor,  and  a greater  hemitone  in  the  ratio  of  1 6 to  i c, 
hegivesit  the  epithet  of  Natural,  an  expreflion  which  feems  to  befpeak 
that  predilcdlion  in  its  favour,  which  he  manifefted  in  a formal  difpute 
with  Vincentio  Galilei  on  the  fubJeiS,  in  which  he  contended  for  its 
fuperior  excellence  in  comparifon  with  every  other  of  the  diatonic  fpe- 
cies,  and  fucceeded. 

Chap.  XXV.  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  Iffitutioni  is  an  explanation 
of  an  inllrumcnt  called  the  Mcfolabe,  faid  to  have  been  invented  ci- 
ther by  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  or  Eratofthenes,  the  ufe  whereof  is 
to  dillinguiff),  by  means  of  mean  proportionals,  between  the  rational 
and  irrational  intervals,  and  to  demonffrate  the  impoflibility  of  an 
tqiril  divition  of  the  fiiperparticular  ratios.  This  inffrument  was  it 
ftems  a great  favourite  with  Zarlino,  for  in  the  Sopplimenti,  lib.  IV; 
cap.  9.  he  enlarges  on  the  utility  of  if,  and  complains  of  his  difciples 
that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  ftudy  it  with  that  degree  of  at- 
tention which  it  merited. 

Chap,  xxxix.  contains  a figure  of  the  diapafon,  with  a reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  diatonic  tctrachord,  conffituted  of  a greater  femitone,  in 
the  ratio  ^4  °f  *0"^  major  ;,  and  tone  minor  ; this  is  the  divifion 
which  Zarlino  throughout  his  works  contends  for  as  the  natural  and" 
only  true  one,  and  is  called  the  fyntonous  or  intenfe  diatonic  of  Pto- 
lemy. The  figure  above-mentioned  is  thus  delineated  by  Zarlino  : 

Chapk 
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Chap.  xlix.  contains  the  author's  rentimcnts  of  the  ancient  gcneia 
and  their  fpecics,  upon  which  he  docs  not  fcruple  to  pronounce  that 
the  ancient  divifion  of  them  is  vain  and  unprofitable. 

The  third  part  of  the  KfitutlonI  contains  the  elements  of  counter- 
point, and  direds  hovuthe  fevcral  parts  of  a Cantilena  are  to  be  dif* 
pofed.  It  contains  alfo  the  precepts  for  the  compoGtion  of  fugue, 
whereon  difeourfing,  the  author  makes  frequent  mention  of  Jufquin,' 
Brutnel,  and  other  excellent  compofers,  and  celebrates,  in  terms  of 
the  higheft  refpedl,  the  excellencies  of  Adrian  Willaert  hismafler. 

The  fourth  and  laft  part  of  the  Iffitutiuni  treats  of  the  modes  or 
tones,  that  is  to  fay,  thpfe  of  the  ancients,  and  thofc  other  inftituted 
By  St.  Ambrofc  and  pope  Gregory,  and  adapted  to  the  fervicc  of  the 
church.  Zarlino’s  account  of  the  former  contains  a great  deal  of  that 
hiftory  which  is  juftly  fufpeded  to  be  fabulous,  as  namely,  that  the 
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Phrygian  was  invented  by  Marfyas,  the  Mixolydian  by  Sappho  of 
Lefbos,  the  poctcfs,  and  the  others  by  perfons  of  whom  fcarcc  any 
memorials  are  extant.  In  this  part  of  his  work  Zarlino  very  clearly 
explains  the  difference  between  the  harmonical  and  arithmetical  divi- 
fion  of  the  diapafon,  from  whence  the  two  kinds  of  mode,  the  aur 
thentic  and  the  plagal  are  known  to  arife  j but  here  with  Glareanus 
he  contends,  notwithflanding  the  opinion  of  many  others  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  modes  are  ncccflarily  twelve;  he  does  not  indeed  pro- 
fefs  to  follow  Glareanus  in  his  divifion,  but  whether  he  has  fo  done 
or  not  is  a matter  in  which  the  fclence  of  inufic  is  at  this  time  fo  lit- 
tle interfted,  that  it  fcarcc  deferves  the  pains  of  an  enquiry. 

Chap,  xxxii.  of  this  lad  part  contains  fome  rules  for  accommodat- 
ing the  harmony  of  a cantilena  to  the  words  which  are  the  fubjedl  of 
it.  Rules  indeed,  if  any  can  be  preferibed  for  accommodating  melody 
to  words,  might  be  of  ufc,  but  between  the  harmony  of  founds  and 
the  fentiments  of  poetry  there  feems  to  be  no  neceffary  relation. 

The  Dimoflrationi  Harmoniche  are  a feries  of  difeourfes  in  dia- 
logues, divided  into  five  Ragionamenti.  The  author  relates  that  in 
the  year  1562,  his  friend  Adrian  Willaert  being  then  afflided  with  the 
gout,  he  made  him  a vifit,  and  found  at  his  houfc  Francefco  Viola, 
chapel-mafler  to  Alfonfo  d’ERe,  duke  of  Ferrara,  claudio  Merulo, 
whom  he  ftyles  a mod  fweet  organid  * ; they  begin  a difeourfe  on  the 
fubjeft  of  mufic,  in  which  each  delivers  his  fentiments  with  great 
freedom. 

The  fubjedts  treated  on  in  the  fird  of  the  Ragionamenti  arc  the 
proportions  of  greater  and  lelTer  inequality,  and  the  meafurc  of  inter- 
vals. The  whole  of  this  dialogue  may  be  faid  to  be  a commentary 
on  Boetius  ; the  thirty-ninth  and  lad  propodtion  contains  a demon- 
dration  that  fix  fefquiodlave  tones  exceed  the  diapafon. 

The  fecond  and  third  of  the  Ragionamenti  confid  for  the  mod  part 
of  demondrations  of  the  ratios  of  the  confonances  and  the  lefTer  in- 
tervals. In  the  fecond.  Prop.  xiv.  is  a diagram,  an  improvement 
on  the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy,  whereby  the  ratios  of  the  confonances 
are  clearly  demondrated. 

• Claudio  Merulo,  or  Merula,  of  Correggio,  was  orginift  to  the  duke  of 
Parma.  He  compofed  mafles,  pfalms,  and  moteta,  and  publithed  Toccata  d‘  latavolata- 
n d'Orgaao.  In  Roma,  appredb  Siaienc  Veforio,  1598,  faL 
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The  abofc  panltelogram  is  divided  into  fix  parts  by  lines,  which 
are  bifedled  by  a diagonal  line  proceeding  from  a point  that  divides  the 
fide  C D equally,  to  the  oppofite  angles  The  fide  of  the  parallelo- 
gram ABU  fuppofed  to  contain  twelve  parts  ; the  bife^ion  of  the 
line  C D is  equal,  that  is  to  fay  it  gives  fix  parts  on  each  fide,  but 
the  biledtion  of  the  other  lines  is  fuch,  as  gives  the  following  harmo- 
nical  proportions,  amounting  in  number  to  no  fewer  than  forty-fine, 
as  appears  by  this  table.  > 
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TABLE 


10. 


I2( 


9- 

8. 

6. 

5- 

4- 

3- 


I. 


Scmiditone 
Diateflaron 
Diapcnte  j 

Diapafon  i I 

Diapafon  and  femiditone 
Diapafon  and  diapente 
Difdiapafon 

nifdiapafon  and  diapente 
Trifdiapafon  and  diap^-nto 


9.  Tone  minor 
8.  Ditone 

6,  Hexachord  major  ‘ 

5.  Diapafon 
4.  Diapafon  and  ditone 
3.  Diapafon  and  Hexachord  major 
2.  Difdiapafon  and  ditone 
I.  Trifdiapafon  and  ditonc 


f 


8.  Tone  major 
6.  Diapente 
5.  Heptachord  minor 
4.  Diapafon  and  tone  major 
3.  Diapafon  and  diapente 
2.  Difdiapafon  and  tone  major 
I.  Trifdiapafon  and  tone  major 


Diateflaron 
Hexachord  minor 
Diapafon 

Diapafon  and  diateflTaron 

Difdiapafon 

Trifdiapafon 


Semiditone 

Diapente 

Diapafon 

Diapafon  and  diapente 
Difdiapaf.  and  femiditone 


Ditone 

Hexachord  major 
Diapafon  and  ditone 
Difdiapafon  and  ditonc 


(3.  Diateflaron 
2.  Diapafon 
I.  Difdiapafon 


^ C 2.  Diapente 
1 1.  Diapafon  and  diapente 


^ 7.  1 Diapafon 


The  divifions  of  the  lines  e f and  n 0,  which  give  the  proportions 
of  II  to  I,  and  7 to  5,  are  irrational,  and  arc  therefore  omitted  in 
the  table. 

The  fourth  of  the  Ragionamenti  direSs  the  division  of  the  mono- 
chord, and  treats  in  general  terras  of  the  ancient  fyftera. 

The  fifth  and  laft  contains  the  fentiments  of  the  author  on  the 
modes  of  the  ancients,  in  which  little  is  advanced  that  is  not  to  be 
found  elfcwhere. 

The  Sopplimenti  Muficali  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  the  au- 
thor flyles  it  * A declaration  of  the  principal  things  contained  in  the 

* two 
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* two  former  volumes,  and  a formal  defence  of  the  author  againfl  the 

* calumnies  of  his  enemies.’  The  ground  of  the  difpute  between 
Zarlino  and  his  adverfaries  was  principally  this,  Zarlino  through  the 
whole  of  the  two  former  volumes,  in  his  diferimination  of  the  five 
feveral  fpecies  of  the  diatonic  genus,  rcjedls  the  ditonic  diatonic  of 
Ptolemy  tij  5 |,  which  indeed  leems  to  be  no  other  than  the  diatonic 
of  Pythagoras  himfclf,  and  prefers  to  it  the  intenfe  or  fyntonous  dia- 
tonic of  Ptolemy,  as  it  is  called,  44  I Y,  as  being  the  mofl  natural 
to  the  ear.  This  is  in  truth  the  diatonic  of  Didyinus,  for  it  was  he 
that  firft  diflinguifhed  between  the  greater  and  lefTcr  tone,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  places  them  in  this  order  V f,  thereby  giving 
to  the  IclTer  tone  the  firft  place  in  the  tetrachord,  whereas  Ptolemy 
gives  it  the  fecond;  and  in  thus  preferring  the  fyntonous  to  the  dito- 
nic, Zarlino  as  Dr.  Wallis  obferves,  was  followed  by  Kepler,  Mer- 
fennus,  Des  Cartes,  and  others  *. 

This  the  Lutenifls,  who,  as  they  were  for  the  mod  part  Ariftoxe- 
neans  in  pradice,  had  adopted  another  tuning,  oppofed.  They  con- 
tended for  a tetrachord  of  two  equal  tones  and  a femitone,  but  yet 
refufed  to  abide  a determination  of  the  quefUon  by  any  other  judg- 
ment than  that  of  the  ear. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  opponents  of  Zarlino  flood  Vincentio  Galilei, 
a man  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  who,  though  not  a mufi- 
cian  by  profeflion,  was  deeply  fkillcd  in  the  fcience.  He  was  befides 
a mofl  exquiflte  performer  on  the  lute,  and  a favourer  of  that  divifion 
of  Arifloxcnus  which  is  called  the  intenfe,  and  gave  to  the  tetrachord 
a hemitone  and  two  whole  tones.  This  perfon,  who  had  formerly 
been  a difciple  of  Zarlino,  publifhed  as  it  feems  a (hort  examen  of 
the  Iflitutioni  upon  its  firA  publication,  intitled  ' Difeorfo  intorno  all’ 
Opere  del  Zarlino',  which  he  criticifes  with  an  unwarrantable  de- 
gree of  feverity  5 but  in  a fubfequent  work,  intitled  ‘ Dialogo  della 

* Dr.  Wallis  makes  it  a queftion  whether  or  no  Zarlino  was  the  firft  that  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  fyntonous  diatonic  inftead  of  the  ditonic  diatonic,  hut  Galilei,  in  his  Dia- 
logue, pag.  1 1 a,  exprefsiy  afierts  that  Lodovico  Fogliano  of  Modena,  and  who  publilhed 
in  1519  a folio  volume  intitled  Mufica  Theories,  of  which  an  account  has  herein  before 
been  given,  was  the  6rlf  who  difeovered  that  the  diatonic  of  his  time  was  not  the  ditonic, 
but  the  fyntonous  or  intenfe  diatonic.  I'hisZarlino,  in  the  Sopplimenti,  lib.  111.  cap.  ii. 
feems  to  deny  ; but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Fogliano,  in  the  fecond  fedfion  of  his 
book,  treats  exprelsly  * De  utilitate  loni  m^oris  et  minoris,*  which  he  would  hardly  have 
done,  but  with  a view  to  eflablilh  that  divifion  of  the  tetrachord  which  Zarlino  aftersrards 
contended  for. 

VoL.  III.  mufica 
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munca  antica  et  della  moderna,*  he  takes  great  pains  to  prove  that 
the  preference  which  Zarlino  had  given  to  the  fyntonous  fpecics  of 
the  diatonic  above-mentioned,  had  no  foundation  in  nature.  The 
condudt  of  Galilei  in  this  difpute  is  worthy  of  remark.  He  confi- 
ders  Zarlino  as  an  innovator  or  corrupter  of  inufic,  and  while  he  is 
treating  him  as  fuch,  he  endeavours  to  make  it  believed,  that  he  was 
the  firll  among  the  moderns  that  attempted  to  introduce  that  fpecies 
of  the  diatonic  which  admitted  of  dilTimilar  tones,  but  fearing  left  in- 
ftead  of  a corrupter  he  might  in  the  opinion  of  fome  be  deemed  an 
improver  of  mufical  pradlice,  he  takes  care  to  inform  the  world,  and 
indeed  exprefsiy  aflerts,  that  Lodovico  Fogliano,  many  years  before 
Zarlino,  found  out  and  maintained  that  the  diatonic  even  of  that  day 
was  not  the  ditonic,  but  the  fyntonous  diatonic  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Sopplimenti  Muficali  of  Zarlino,  lib.  HI.  cap.  2,  contains  a 
defence  of  the  author  againft  this  invidious  charge  of  Galilei  whom 
he  ironically  ftyles  his  loving  difciple,  ‘ il  mio  difeepolo  amorevolc.' 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  queftion  between  them,  they  feem  to  be  de- 
termined in  favour  of  Zarlino,  for  not  only  have  Kepler,  Merfennus, 
and  Des  Cartes  adopted  the  divifion  which  he  contended  for  •,  but  it 
is  the  only  one  pradlifed  at  this  day. 

* Aa  this  aflertion  itoes  at  prerent  (land  on  no  better  ground  than  a bare  dlAum  of  Dr. 
Wallis,  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  it  may  here  be  cxpe£fcd  that  in  fupport 
of  it  the  opinions  of  the  authors  above  named  (hould  feserally  be  adduced.  To  begin  with 
Kepler,  't  his  author,  who  in  his  reafoning  about  muGc  affefts  a language  peculiar  to 
himlelf,  .after  giving  the  preference  10  the  divifion  of  the  tetracbord  ^ .{^,  fpeaks  of  two 

kinds  of  mufical  progreflion,  the  hard  and  the  foft,  which  others  chaiaAerize  by  the  terms 
major  and  minor  third.  In  the  former  of  thefe  proceeding  from  the  fyllable  ut,  which  is 
the  progtcITion  referred  to  by  all  who  fpeak  of  the  dlfpofition  of  ihcgreater  and  lefler  tone, 
he  fays  that  in  the  divifion  of  the  tetrachord,  nature  herfell  informs  us  that  the  gi  carer  lone 
ha,s  the  lower  place  whereby  he  exprefles  his  acrjuiefcence  in  the  opinion  of  Zarlino  and 
his  adherents  upon  the  quefiion  in  debate.  lUrmoniccs  Mundi,  lib.UI.  cap  vii. 

As  to  blcifcniius,  who  apfiears  to  have  reviewed  the  controveify  with  great  attention,  he 
fays  that  nature  pays  no  regard  ro  the  conveniency  of  it,  and  that  though  the  divifion  of 
Ariltoxenus  may  for  particular  rcafons  be  prt  terred  by  thofe  who  play  on  the  lute,  it  does 
by  no  means  follow  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  the  moft  eligible  i for,  adds  he,  • of  all  fyftems 

* pofiiblc  that  is  the  mod  natural  and  cafy  to  fing  which  follows  the  harmonical  numbers,  as 

* is  experienced  when  good  voices  fing  fevcral  parts  together,  who  could  not  do  all  that  is 

* marked  in  firnple  or  diminifbed  counter  point  commonly  made  ufe  of,  unlefs  they  obferved 

* the  diflitt£lion  of  the  greater  and  Icficr  tone,  and  that  of  the  greater,  mean  and  lefler  femi- 
‘ tone,  and  of  fevcral  others  elfcwhcrc  fpoken  of  by  him.’  Harm.  Univerf.  Dcs  Inflruments, 
liv.  II.  pag.  61.  And  in  another  place,  ‘ that  fyllem  which  confifls  of  a greater  and  Icflcr 

* lone,  and  alfo  of  different  fcnriioncs,  and  other  jufl  intervals  both  confonant  and  dilTonant, 

* is  the  bed  of  all,  and  that  this  is  the  very  nature  of  the  fong,  the  ear,  the  imagination, 

* the 
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The  Sopplimenti  is  of  a mifcellaneous  nature,  for  it  is  a defence 
of  many  opinions  advanced  by  the  author  in  his  former  works.  It 


' the  inftniments,  and  the  underftanding  all  confirm,  provided  experiments  arc  made  ufe  of 
‘ for  an  accurate  enquiry  into  it.’  Merien.  Harmonic,  lib.  V.  De  DilTonantiis,  pa)?.  86. 

The  fentimems  of  Dcs  Cartes  on  the  qiieftion  which  of  all  others  is  iK.:  moll  eligible  di- 
villon  of  the  diapafon,  are  deducible  from  the  chapter  in  his  Compendium  Mufica,  imitled 
De  Gradibus  five  Tonis  muGcis,  wherein  he  aflerts  that  the  order  to  he  r^bferved  in  conlli. 
luting  the  intervals  contained  in  the  diapafon  ought  to  be  fuch,  as  that  a femitoue  major 
(hall  have  on  each  fide  next  to  it,  a tone  major  and  a tone  minor.  This  dii'polition  he  illuf- 
trates  by  the  following  figure. 


Upon  which  it  may  be  obferred  that  A is  alTumed  for  the  chord  A,  and  the  other  letters 
for  the  correfpondiDe  chords  in  the  fcale.  Between  A and  B b the  ratio  is  which  in 
fmaller  numbers  is  4v,  and  between  E and  F alfo  f‘,  both  of  which  are  femitones  ma- 
jor, is  and  ^ | is  thus  arc  proiluccd  the  intervals  contended  for,  44  T which 
in  the  opinion  of  Zarlino  and  others  conftitule  the  fynionons  or  inieiife  diatonic  tctrachord 
of  Ptolemy,  and  in  that  of  Dcs  Cartes  is  the  moil  eligible  diviCon  or  temperament  of  that 
interva',  and  confcqucntly  of  the  diapafon 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  that  divifion  of  the  terrarhord  which  conilitutes  the  fyii- 
tonous  or  intenfefpecies  of  the  diatonic  genus  is  in  ih<‘i<rt  the  moll  eligible,  and  as  far  as 
regards  vocal  mufic,  it  may  be  equally  wc'l  adapted  to  praClice.  But  it  feemsthatin  fuch 
inllruments  as  the  organ,  and  others  where  the  mealure  of  intervals  docs  not  depend  upon 
the  performer,  fuch  a divifion  of  the  tctrachord  as  dillinguilhes  between  the  greater  and 
lefler  tone  is  not  admiflibic.  Nay,  were  the  concords  themfcives  in  fuch  inllruments  to 
be  uniformly  tuned  to  the  degree  of  pcrfeflion  required  by  a nice  ear,  fome  of  the  confo- 
nant  intervals  would  be  fo  conflituted  as  to  approach  very  nearly  to  difeord. 

Q^»  For 
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contains  alfo  many  particulars,  many  diagrams  and  mathcmatrcal 
problems,  calculated  to  explain  and  illudrate  his  dodrines.  In  the 
fourth  book  he  treats  of  the  Genera  and  their  fpecics  or  colours,  as 
they  are  called,  and  propofes  a temperature  adapted  to  the  lute, 
whereby  the  diapafon  is  divided  by  fcmitoncs  into  twelve  equal  parts. 
In  the  fixth  book  he  treats  of  the  ancient  modes,  which  with  Gla- 
reanus  he  makes  to  be  twelve  in  number.  In  the  eighth  and  laft 
hook  he  fpeaksof  the  organ,  and  deferibes  one  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Grado,  the  figure  whereof  is  given  in  a preceding  page  of  this 
work. 

Many  very  curious  particulars  and  little  anecdotes  of  perfons  and 
things  relating  to  mufic  are  interfperfed  in  thefe  three  volumes  of 
Zarlino’s  works,  viz.  the  lllitutioni,  Dimoftrationi,  anc|  Sopplimcnti, 
fome  of  the  moll  remarkable  are  thefe.  Deer  are  delighted  with  the 
found  of  mufic,  and  huntfmen  by  means  thereof  eafily  take  them. 

For  this  rcafon  it  is  that  Zartino  could  never  prcrail  in  his  emicavours  tocilablin)  a 
tuning  ot*  the  organ  curreipohdeiit  to  the  ciivilion  ot  the  tctrachurd  in  the  fyntonous  diaio- 
inc  ; for  Bonteinpi  atiefls,  (hut  not  only  no  oigan  in  Italy  or  Europe  wa.s  altered,  or  the 
tuning  thereof  in  any  degree  v.tried,  in  confrquence  of  his  fpccul.iiions,  hist  that  that  of 
tiie  chapel  of  8t.  Mark,  where  he  preitJed,  continued  exadlly  in  the  Itatcit  had  been  left 
in  by  Claudio  Mou'everde,  Giovanni  Ruvetta,  and  others  his  piedcccdbrs,  Hiiloru  Mu* 
Tica  di  ilontempi,  Parte  prima,  Gorollario  IV. 

The  difficulties  arifing  from  that  furd  quantity  which  in  a rourfc  of  mimerical  calcuh* 
I'on  arifes  in  the  divifion  of  the  diapafon,  was  but  li:t)c  noticed  in  vocal  pciformance,  for 
this  reafon,  that  the  voice  in  finding  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  ear,  and  wi:h  wonderful 
liirility  conflitutes  only  grateful  intervals,  infcnfibly  reje^ing  fuch  as  are  difTonant.  Rut 
in  fuch  inftruments  as  the  organ  this  quantity  was  for  a long  time  found  to  be  an  iinnn- 
iMgcable  thing  *,  a feriea  of  filths  all  perfect  through  the  fcalc  was  what  the  car  woulii  not 
In.’ar,  and  this  confideration  fuggefled  the  invention  of  what  is  called  a Temj>eramcot,  bf 
V Inch  is  to  be  undcrflootl  a tuning,  wherein  by  making  the  intervals  irrational,  more,  in 
reipe^\  of  harmony  and  coincidenccof  found  is  given  to  the  dilTonanccs  than  is  taken  from 
thcconfonancest.the  firfl  cllay  of  this  kind  is  faid  by  Polydore  Virgil,  De  Kerum  Inventori* 
hu.s,  iib«  111.  cap.  irviii  to  have  been  the  invention  of  fome  very  learned  man  in  the  fciciu'c 
of  mufic,  but  whofe  name,  country,  and  even  the  age  he  lived  in,  arc  irrecoverably  loll ; it 
confided  in  the  intenfion  of  thediateniaron,  and  the  remiffion  of  the  diapente,  and  by  neccf* 
fary  confeqtience  made  both  the  tones  coual.  Bontemp  i86.  Salinas,  lib.  HI.  cap.  xiii,  has 
remarked  upon  this  dividon  thattheequaiity  of  the  tones  implies  the  taking  away  of  the  com- 
ma; and  in  another  place,  that  by  this  diviiion  the  rcihmdant  commas  in  the  diapafon^ 
which  he  makes  tc  be  three,  are  didributed  throughout  the  diapafon  fydem.  And  this  tem- 
perament is  preferved  by  ihofc  tuners  of  the  organ  who  make  it  a rule,  and  it  is  almod  ;.a 
imiveifalone,  to  tune  the  thiids  as  fharp,  aud  the  fifths  as  flat,  as  the  car  will  bear  them. 

The  reduction  of  the  tones  to  an  equality  rendered  each  of  them  capable  of  a diviiion 
into  fcmitoncs,  and  gave  rife  to  the  invention  of  that  called  by  the  Italians  Sydema  Parti* 
cipato,  in  which  the  diapafon  is  divided  into  twelve  femitones,  whereby,  in  the  opinion  of 
fome,  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  genera  are  united,  as  indeed  will  Icem  to  be  the  cafe 
upon  a bare  view  of  the  keys  of  an  organ  or  harpGchord. 
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Idit.  II.  pag.  II*.  — The  human  pulfe  is  the  meafure  of  the 
beats  in  inufic.  Ibid.  256. — Country  people,  and  thofe  that  under- 
Aand  not  mufic,  naturally  fing  the  diatonic  odtave  with  a third  and 
fixth  major.  Ibid.  262. — Domenico  da  Pefaro,  an  excellent  fabrica- 
torofharpfichords,  and  other  inllrumcnti  da  penna.  Ibid.  171. — Boc- 
cacc  invented  the  Riina  Ottava.  Ibid.  381 Jufquin  confidered  the 
fourth  as  a confonance,  and  ufed  it  in  two  parts  without  any  accom- 
panyment.  Ibid.  187. — Vincenzo  Colombi,  and  Vincenzo  Colonna  of 


• The  author  atTerts  this  fa£l  on  the  authority  of  .^ian,  a writer  of  no  great  credit,  ne- 
TcrtheleU  tliat  ihefe  animals  are  fufceptible  of  the  power  of  mufic  is  not  to  be  difputed, 
Plutarch,  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  SympoGacs,  fays  of  deer  and  horfes  that  they  are  of 
all  irrational  creatures  the  mod  adcfled  with  harmony,  riayford,  in  the  preface  to  bis 
Introdu£I  on  to  iVlulic,  fays  the  fame  thing,  and  adds,  * Myfelf,  as  1 travelled  fomc  years 

* fince  near  Roydon,  met  a herd  of  dags,  about  ao,  upon  the  road,  following  a bagpipe 
‘ and  violin,  which  when  the  mulic  played  they  went  foiward,  when  it  ceafed  they 

* all  dood  dill,  and  in  this  manner  they  were  brought  out  of  Yoikdiirc  to  Hampton  Court.’ 
And  whoever  will  make  the  experiment,  will  find  it  in  his  power  to  draw  to  him  and  de- 
tain one  of  thefe  creatures  as  long  as  he  pleafes  by  the  found  of  a violin  or  any  iudtumcnc 
of  that  kind.  Hoifcs  arc  alfo  delighted  with  the  found  of  mufic. 

* For  do  but  note  a wild  and  wanton  herd, 

‘ Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

' Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 

‘ (Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood) 

‘ if  they  but  hear  perchance  a trumpet  lound, 

' Oi  any  air  of  mufic  touch  their  cars, 

* You  lhall  perceive  them  make  a mutual  dand  | 

‘ Their  favage  eyes  turn'd  to  a moded  gaze 
■ By  the  fweet  power  of  mufic.’ 

BHAKEsreARS,  Merchant  of  V'enice,  A£k  V.  Scene  I. 

For  this  faff  wc  have  alfo  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Newcadle,  who  aflerts  It  in  his 
book  of  Horfemandiip.  Henry  Stephens  alfo  relates  that  he  once  faw  a lion  at  London, 
which  would  forfakc  his  fooil  to  hear  mufic.  Pref.  ad  Herod. 

lileplianu  aic  likewife  faid  to  be  extremely  fufceptible  of  the  power  of  mufic.  .Suetonius 
relates  that  the  emperor  Domitian  bad  a troop  cf  elephants  difeiplined  to  dance  to  the 
found  of  mufic,  and  that  one  of  them,  who  had  been  beaten  for  not  having  his  leflbn  per- 
fect, was  difeovered  the  night  after  in  a meadow,  prafkifing  it  by  himfclf.  In  the  Melan- 
ges of  Vigncul  Mareillc,  tom.  Ill  is  a humourous  relation  of  the  effcfks  of  mufic  on  a 
number  of  animals  of  dilTcreni  kinds,  wherein  it  is  faid  that  a borfc,  a hind,  a dog,  and 
fome  little  birds  were  very  much  affcfked  by  it,  but  that  an  afs,  a cow,  a cat,  and  a cock 
and  hen  were  all  infenfibic  of  its  charms. 

In  the  Hidoire  de  la  Mufique,  ct  de  fes  ElTets,  tcm.  I.  pag.  321,  is  the  following  curious 
relation  to  this  purpofe  ; * 

' Moiificur  de ■ captain  of  the  regiment  of  Navarre,  was  confined  fix  months  in 

‘ piifon  for  having  fpokeii  too  freely  to  Monfieur  de  Louvois,  he  begged  leave  of  the  go- 

* vernor  to  grant  him  permilTion  to  fend  for  his  lute  to  foften  his  confinement.  He  was 
‘ greatly  adoiiilhed  after  four  days  to  fee  at  the  time  of  his  playing  the  mice  come  out  of 
‘ their  holc.<,  and  the  fpirlcrs  defeend  from  ihcir  webs,  who  came  and  formed  aii  cle  round 
‘ him  10  hear  him  with  attention.  This  at  fiidfo  much  fnrptifedhim,  that  he  dood  dill 

' without 
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Italy,  two  organ-makers,  inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  Ibid.  ^74.— 
Michael  Stifclius,  an  excellent  mathematician  *,  and  Nicolb  Tar- 


* without  motion,  wJien  having  ceafed  to  play,  all  thofc  infefb  retired  quietly  into  their 

* lodgings : fuch  an  aflcmbly  made  the  olBccr  fall  into  rcfle£lions  upon  what  the  ancients 

* have  told  us  of  Orpheus,  Arion,  and  Amphion.  He  aHured  me  that  he  remained  fix 

* days  without  playing,  having  with  difhculty  recovered  from  his  aftonifhment,  not  to 

* mention  a natural  avcrfion  he  had  for  thefe  forts  of  infers,  neverthdefs  he  began  afrelh 

* to  give  a concert  to  thefe  animals,  w’ho  feemed  to  conic  every  day  in  greater  numbersi  as 

* if  they  had  invited  others,  To  that  in  procefs  of  time  he  found  a hundred  of  them  about 

* him.  In  order  to  rid  himfelf  of  them,  he  defired  one  of  the  jailors  to  give  him  a cat, 

* which  he  Ihut  up  fometimes  in  a cage  when  he  chofe  to  have  this  company,  and  let  her 

* loofc  when  he  had  a mind  to  difmifs  them,  making  it  thus  a kind  of  comedy  that  alle> 

* viated  his  imprifonment.  I long  doubted  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  but  it  w.as  confirmed 

* to  me  fix  months  ago  by  M.  P — — , intcnd.int  of  the  duchefs  of  , a man  of  merit 

* and  probity,  who  played  upon  feveral  infinimcnts  to  the  utmofi  excellence.  He  told 

* me  that  being  at  — — , he  went  up  into  his  chamber  to  refrefh  himfelf  after  a walk,  and 

* took  up  a violin  to  amufe  himfelf  till  fuppcr«timc,  felting  a light  upon  the  table  before 

* him  ; he  had  not  played  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  law  feveral  fpiders  defeend  from 

* the  ceiUng,  who  came  and  ranged  thcmfcivcs  round  about  the  table  to  hear  him  play,  at 

* which  he  was  greatly  furprifed,  but  this  did  not  interrupt  him,  being  willing  to  fee  the 

* end  of  fo  fingular  an  occurrence.  They  remained  upon  the  table  very  attentively  until 

* fomebody  came  to  tell  himfupper  was  ready,  when  having  ccafed  to  play,  he  told  me  thefe 
‘ infedls  remounted  to  their  webs,  to  which  he  would  fufler  no  injury  to  be  done.  |t  was 

* a divcrfion  with  which  he  often  entertained  himfelf  out  of  curiofity.* 

The  fame  author  fays  that  he  once  faiv,  at  the  f.iir  of  St.  Germain,  rats  dance  in  cadence 
upon  a rope  to  the  found  of  inflrumems,  Handing  upright,  each  holding  a little  counter* 
poife,  in  the  manner  of  rope  dancers.  He  fays  he  alfo  faw  eight  rats  dance  a ligurC'dance 
as  truly  as  fo  many  profcITcd  dancers  ; and  that  a white  rat  from  Lapland  danced  a lara* 
band  juO.lv,  and  with  ail  the  gravity  of  a Spaniard. 

Plutarch  relates  that  a certain  barber,  who  kept  a Ihop  in  the  Greek  forum,  had  a mag- 
pyc  that  imitated  the  found  of  mufical  infiruments,  the  cry  of  oxen,  and  could  pronounce 
the  words  of  men  j and  (hat  a certain  rich  man  paOing  by,  with  trumpeters  in  his  train, 
who,  as  was  ufual,  Hopped  there  and  played  for  fomc  time  ; the  bird  Horn  that  day  became 
mule,  to  the  wonder  of  every  one.  Many  rcafons  were  given  for  liis  filcncc,  but  the 
true  one  was  he  was  meditating  to  imitate  the  found  of  the  trumpets,  for  firft  he  was  ob- 
ferved  to  pra^lifc  filcntly  and  to  himfelf  the  tunc  they  had  played,  at  laH  he  broke  out,  and 
fu(^  it  fo  truly  and  melodioufly  that  all  were  aHonilWd  who  heard  him. 

Carlius  Khotliginus  relates  that  he  faw  at  Rome  a parrot  which  Cardinal  Afcanlus  had 
purchafed  for  a hundred  pieces  of  gold,  that  pronounced  and  dearly  articulated,  without 
hefitation  or  interruption,  the  words  of  the  Apoftle’s  Creed. 

And  laHly  Kirchcr  relates,  that  when  Bafitius  the  emperor  of  the  EaH,  at  the  perfuafion 
of  Santabarenu^,  had  thrown  his  fon  Leo  into  prifon  on  fufpicion  of  his  having  confpired 
agalnH  him,  the  houHiold  lamented  the  fate  of  Leo,  and  fung  mournful  verfes,  thefe  a par- 
rot learned  ; and  Bafiriits  when  he  heard  the  parrot  repeat  them,  and  in  a melancholy  tone 
pronounce  the  name  of  Leo,  was  fo  alTcded  that  he  rclcafed  him,  that  it  might  not  be 
faid  he  was  overcome  by  a parrot  in  icndcrticfs  for  his  fon. 

* Michael  Stifelius  was  a German  Lutheran  minlHer,  a man  of  learning,  and  particular- 
ly ficillcd  in  the  fcicncc  of  arithmetic,  by  the  help  whereof  he  undertook  to  predict  that 
at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  October,  1533,  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  | 
early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  Stifelius  afeended  a pulpit,  and  exhorted  his  hearers  t9 
make thcmfelvcs  ready,  forihat  the  minute  was  at  hand  in  which  they  were  to  afeend  to 
heaven  with  the  very  cloatlis  that  they  had  then  on,  the  hour  pafled,  and  the  people  find- 
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taglia  of  Brefcia  *,  attempted  an  equal  diviHon  of  the  tone,  but  with- 
out fuccefs.  Dimod.  146. — Adrian  Willaert  pcrfuadccj  Zarlino  to  the 
Rudy  of  mufic.  Ibid,  12. — The  ChromatiRs  of  Zarlino’s  time  were 
in  his  opinion  the  enemies  of  good  mufic.  Ibid.  2 1 5. — V''inccnzo  Co- 
lombi,  the  famous  organ-maker,  made  the  author  a monochord,  di:i- 
tonically  divided,  by  femitone  major,  tone  major,  and  tone  minor. 
Ibid.  198. — Bede,  who  wrote  on  mufic,  makes  ufe  of  the  terms 
Concentus  and  Difeantus,  from  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  mufic 
in  parts  was  known  in  his  time.  Soppli.  17. — Giofeffi  Guammi  of 
Lucca,  an  excellent  organiR  and  compofer.  Ibid.  18. 

The  fourth  and  laR  volume  of  Zarlino's  work  is  on  mifcellaneous 
fubjefts.  It  contains  a trcatile  on  Patience,  a difeourfe  on  the  origin 
of  the  Capuchin  Friars,  and  an  anfwer  to  fome  doubts  that  had 
arifen  touching  the  corre<Rion  of  the  Julian  calendar. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  works  of  Zarlino  it  fufticiently 
appears  that  they  arc  a fund  of  mufical  erudition  ; and  the  eRimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  men  of  the  grcatcR  learning  and  fkill  in 
the  fcicnce  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  charadfer  which 
John  Albert  Bannus  has  given  of  him  and  his  writings.  ‘ Jofeph 
‘ Zarlino  of  Chioggia  was  a great  maRer  of  the  theory  of  mufic.  In 
‘ his  learned  InRitutions,  DemonRrations,  and  Supplements  pub- 

* liflied  in  Italian  at  Venice  1580,  he  has  explained  and  improved  the 

* fcience  with  much  greater  fuccefs  than  any  other  author.  He  is 
' fomewhat  prolix,  but  his  learning  amply  compenfates  for  that  fault. 
‘ John  Maria  Artufius  Bononienfis  reduced  the  precepts  of  Zarlino 
‘ into  a Compendium,  and  this  again  into  tables.  In  thefe  he  fets  forth 
‘ the  fcience  of  mufic  in  a Riort,  clear,  and  pcrfpicuous  manner.  There 
‘ are  others  who  have  written  on  mufic,  whether  they  equal  Zarlino  or 
‘ not  I do  not  know,  at  leaR  they  do  not  furpafs  him. — So  that  Zar- 


ing  ihemfelvcs  deceived,  fell  on  their  pallor,  and  had  he  not  efcapeil,  would  probably 
have  killed  him,  however,  hy  the  intcreft  of  Luther  he  got  rcinftaled  in  his  church.  Thua- 
nus  and  other  hiflorians  relate  this  fafl  with  all  its  circumllanccs,  andCamcrarius  in  hisHif- 
torical  Meditations  has  made  a very  comical  (lory  of  il : the  whole  may  be  feen  in  Bayle, 
who  has  an  article  for  Stifelius. 

• Nico'6  Tartaglia  was  an  cjtccllent  mathematician  i he  tranllated  Euclid  into  the  Ita- 
lian language,  and  wrote  a trcatile  Di  Numeio  ct  Mifuie.  Apollolo  Zeno  (lylcs  him 
* Un  dutto  Brefeiano.’ 

I - * Una 
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* lino  alone  will  fcrve  inftead  of  all  the  reft  : without  him  the  opi- 
‘ nions  of  the  ancients  cannot  be  underftood,  nor  a petfedt  know- 
‘ ledge  of  this  fcience  be  eafily  attained  *.  But  he  docs  not  come 
‘ up  to  the  perfedUon  of  the  modern  mufic.  I have  commended 

* Zarlino  above  all  the  reft,  not  becaufe  the  writings  of  other  men 
‘ on  this  fubjedt  arc  of  no  value,  for  they  contain  many  excellent 

* and  learned  inftrudlions,  but  becaufe  he  is  the  beft  writer'^on 

* this  fubjedf,  and  as  many  authors  having  given  but  an  imperfeft 

* account  of  mulic,  and  this  defedt  muft  be  fupplied  by  great  ftudy, 

* induftry,  and  various  reading,  I cannot  recommend  any  one  of 

* them  to  thofc  who  Itudy  this  art  except  Zarlino.  Befulcs  few  of 

* them  have  at  the  fame  time  thoroughly  examined  and  underftood 

* both  thetheorcticalandpradlical  partofmuGc.  Zarlinoin  my  opinion 

* has  written  on  this  fubjed  with  more  learning  and  fuccefs  than  all 

* the  reft  : and  he  is  almoft  the  only  author  who  has  fucceeded  in  it. 

‘ His  Compendium,  as  it  is  drawn  up  by  John  Maria  Artufius  Bono- 

* nienfts,  is  an  excellent  method,  and  may  be  of  lingular  ule  in  the 

* pradlicc  of  mulical  compofition 

Artuli  is  by  this  account  of  Bannius  fo  connedled  with  Zarlino,  that 
it  becomes  neceflary  to  fpeak  in  this  place  of  him  rather  than  of  Vin- 
centio  Galilei,  the  great  opponent  of  the  latter.  The  Compendium 
above-mentioned  was  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1586,  and  therefore  muft 
have  been  taken  either  from  the  firft  or  fecund  edition  of  the  Iftitutioni. 
It  is  entitled  * L’Arte  del  Contraponto  ridotta  in  tavolc,  dove  brevc- 
‘ mente  li  rontienc  i precetti  a queft’  arte  ncceflarii.’  The  author 
profclTes  to  follow  the  moderns,  and  particularly  Zarlino,  from  whofe 

* Notwilhftanding  this  encomium  on  Zarlino,  which  at  lead  implies  that  he  was  well 
{killed  in  the  ancients,  there  have  not  been  wanting  thofc  who  have  afierted  that  he  never 
red  them.  Bontempi,  fpeakin^  of  the  modern  fyflcm,  in  which  moll  of  the  intervals  are 
irrational,  ufes  ihcfe  words,  ‘ Lgli  non  e ne  il  Sintono  antico,  nc  il  Sintono  reformato  da 

* Tolcmeo.  come  infelicemente  foflenu  il  Zarlino,  il  quale,  fenza  Grcc'a  Htteratura,  overo 

* fenza  haver  letto  overo  confiderato  la  dottrina  de*  Greci,  da  l'e{Iere  ad  un'  altro  Gniono 

* a modo  fuo,  non  confUtuito  da  padri  della  feientta  * Hill.  Mulic,  pag  188. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Zarlino  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  fce> 
ing  that  his  writings  abound  with  quotations  from  the  Greek  authors,  but  whether  he  had 
ever  feen  the  Manual  of  Nicomachus,  the  Elenientsof  Arilloxenus,  the  three  books  of  Arif> 
tides  Q^intilianus  Dc  Mufica,  or  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy,  with  die  Commentaries  of 
porphyry  and  Manuel  Bryennius  thereon,  may  be  queQioned,  fmee  Salinas,  who  wrote 
after  him,  intimates  that  in  his  time  they  were  extant  only  in  manufeript,  and  that  by  the 
favour  of  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos  he  procured  tranferipu  of  them  from  the  library  of  Be. 
Mark  at  Venice. 

t Joan.  Alberti  Banni  DiHcrtalio  Epillolica  dc  Muficse^Natura.  Lugd.  Bat.  1637,  pag. 
29.  57. 

work 
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work  above-mentioned  he  has  extraAcd  a variety  of  excellent  rules. 
Thefe  are  difpofed  in  analytical  order,  and  are  feledled  witli  fuel)  care 
and  judgment,  that  this  Compendium,  fmall  as  it  is,  for  it  makes 
but  a very  thin  folio,  may  be  faid  to  be  one  of  the  books  of  t!)e  great- 
eft  ufe  to  a pradlical  compofer  of  any  now  extant. 

In  1589  Artufi  publiflted  a fccond  part  of  L’Arte  del  Contraponto, 
intended,  as  the  title-page  declares,  to  explain  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
the  diftonances  ; a curious  and  valuable  fupplement  to  the  former. 

Artufi  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  a canon  rcgul.ir  in  the  co.ngrcgation 
Del  Salvatore  at  Bologna:  a confiderablc  time  after  the  publication  of 
his  book  entitled  L’Arte  del  Contraponto  he  publifhed  a treatife  Delle 
Imperfettioni  della  moderna  Mufica,  in  two  parts,  with  a view  to  cor- 
redl  fome  abufes  in  muilc  which  had  been  introduced  by  modern  wri- 
ers  and  compofers  ; he  was  the  author  alfo  of  a little  tratft  in  quarto, 
publifhed  in  1604,  intitled  * Imprefa  delMolto  R.  M.  GiofefFoZar- 
* lino  da  Chioggia of  thefe  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 

ViNCENTio  Galilei  is  next  to  be  fpoken  of.  He  was  of  Flo- 
rence, and  as  it  feems  a man  of  rank,  for  in  the  title-page  of  his 
,books  he  ftyles  himfclf  * Nobile  Fiorentino,’  and  the  father,  by  a 
woman  he  never  married,  of  the  famous  Galileo  Galilei  the  ni.'ithc- 
matician.  He  had  been  a difciple  of  Zarlino,  and,  by  the  help  of  his 
inftrudtions,  joined  with  an  unwearied  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
ancients,  -became  an  excellent  fpeculative  mufician.  Of  the  in- 
Ilruments  in  ufe  In  his  time  the  lute  and  the  harpflchord  feemed  to 
have  held  the  preference  j the  latter  of  thefe  was  chiefly  the  enter- 
tainment, as  Zarlino  relates,  of  the  ladies  the  praSice  of  the 
former  was  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  men.  Galilei  had  an  exquifite 
hand  on  the  lute,  and  his  propenfity  to  that  inftrument  for  very  ob- 
vious reafons  led  him  to  favour  the  Ariftoxencan  principles,  which 
Zarlino  throughout  his  works  labours  to  explode.  Galilei  cenfured 
many  of  the  opinions  of  his  mafter  in  a trail  intitled  ‘ Difeorfo  in- 
torno  air  Opere  del  Zarlino,'  which  the  latter  has  taken  notice  of  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  works  5 but  in  1581  he  publifhed  a hirgcr 
work,  intitled  ‘ Dialogo  della  Mufica  antica  e moderna,'  written,  as 
the  title-page  exprefles  it,  ‘ in  fua  Difefa  contra  Giufeppe  Zarlino,’ 
though  the  publication  of  this  latter  work  was  a formal  attack  on  Zar- 

* Doni  calls  the  harphehord  Clavichordium  Matronalc. 

VoL.  IJI.  R lino, 
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lino,  who  is  treated  by  his  adverfary  with  lefs  refped  than  feems  to 
he  due  from  a difciple  to  his  maftcr ; this  Zarlino  feems  to  have  re- 
fented,  for  in  the  Sopplimenti  he  takes  notice  of  the  urbanity,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  the  difciple  to  his  preceptor,  as  an  inflancc  whereof  he  cites 
ihefc  words  from  the  table  to  Galilei’s  Dialogue,  ‘ Giofeffo  Zarlino 

• fi  attribuifee  per  fuc  molte  cofe  che  non  fono,’  an  expreflion  not 
cafily  to  be  reconciled  wdth  the  commendations  which  in  many  parts 
of  this  book  he  affeds  to  bellow  on  Zarlino  and  his  writings. 

The  divifion  of  the  tetrachord  which  Galilei  contended  for,  was  that 
called  the  fyntonous  or  intenfe  diatonic  of  Ariftoxenus,  w’hich  fup- 
pofes  the  diatelTaron  to  contain  precifely  two  tones  and  a half,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  ear.  Ptolemy  has  given  it  the  ratio  of 
12,  24,  24,  but  Galilei  failed  in  his  attempt’to  cllablilh  it ; and  the 
fyntonous  or  intenfe  diatonic  of  Ptolemy  is,  as  it  is  faid,  the  only  divi- 
fion which  the  moderns  have  received  into  pradice*. 

Galilei  was  alfo  the  author  of  a book  intitlcd  ‘ II  Fronimo,  Dialog® 

• fopra  I’Artc  del  ben  intavolare  e rettamente  fuonare  la  Mulica.  la 
‘ Venezia,  1583  j’  the  defign  whereof  is  to  explain  that  kind  of  mu- 
Ccal  notation  pradifed  by  the  compofers  for  the  lute  called  the  Tabla-^ 
tore  -j-.  The  Dialogo  della  Mufica,  notwithftanding  the  objediona 
it  is  open  to,  is  replete  with  curious  learning,  and  feems  to  have  been 
the  effed  of  deep  rcfcarch  Into  the  writings  of  antiquity.  Among 
other  particulars  contained  in  it  are  thefe.  The  Battuta,  or  beating 
of  time,  was  not  pradifed  by  the  ancients,  but  was  introduced  by  the 
Monks  for  the  regulation  of  the  choir,  101.— The  monochord  was 
invented  by  the  Arabians,  133 — Diodes,  and  not  Pythagoras,  in 

• Ttiij  is  the  fcmimcni  of  Dr.  Wallis,  as  delivered  by  him  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Piolcmy,  and  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Pepufeh  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  dc  Moivre,  pubiifh- 
«l  in  the  Philofopbical  rranfaftions  for  ihc  year  174b;  nevcrthelcfs  it  is  faid  that  fince 
I he  invemiun  of  a temperament  the  ancient  diltiiiftioiis  of  di  tonic  diatonic,  intenfe  diato- 
nic, &c.  have  jiilliy  been  laid  afide.  Vide  Harmonics  bv  Dr-  Robert  iini;h,  2d  edit, 
pag.  33,  this  is  (he  more  likely  to  be  true,  as  the  tuners  of  inlhumcnis  meafurc  their  in- 
tervals by  the  ear,  and  arc  therefore  faid  by  Merfenniis  to  he  Ariftoxeneans  in  praflicc. 

+ The  Tabla'i  URE  is  a method  of  nutation  adapted  to  the  lute,  and  other  iiiltru-. 
ments  of  the  like  hind,  in  which  the  chords  are  reprefented  by  a correfponding  num- 
ber of  linc.s,  and  on  thefe  .vc  marked  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  dec.  which  letters  refer  to  the 
frets  on  the  neck  of  tha:  infliumcnt.  The  time  of  the;  notes  is  figr.Ificd  by  marks  over  the 
letters  of  a hooked  form,  th.it  anfwer  to  the  minim,  crotchet,  ijuavcr,  8cc.  this  is  the 
French  tahiature,  but  the  Italians,  and  alfo  the  Spaniards,  till  of  late  years  made  ufc  of 
figures  inllead  of  letters.  Galilei's  Di.dngtie  teaches  the  tahiature  by  tigurcs,  the  other 
m.thod  is  explained  in  a book  written  by  Adrian  leUoy  of  Paris  in,  1578,  the  Crflofthc 
kind  ever  publifheil,  of  which  a full  account  will  hereafter  be  given. 
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the  opinion  of  fome,  firft  difeovered  the  mufical  proportions  by  the 
the  found  of  an  earthen  velTcI,  127. — Glarcanus  did  not  underftand 
the  modes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  72. — Marcianus  Capella,  fo  far  as 
relates  to  the  modes,  was  an  Ariftoxcncan,  56. — Tiie  mufic  of  the 
moderns  is  defpifed  by  the  learned,  and  approved  of  only  by  the  vul- 
gar, 83. — The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  muSc  from  the 
Greeks,  1 . — At  the  clofc  of  this  work  he  gives  a probable  account  of 
the  inventors  of  many  pf  the  inflruments  now  in  ufe,  of  which  no- 
tice has  herein  before  been  taken.  Speaking  of  the  lute,  he  mentions 
a fadl  which  an  Englilh  reader  will  be  glad  to  know,  namely,  that  in 
bis  time  the  belt  were  made  in  England.  1 he  Ryle  of  Galilei  is  clear 
and  nervous,  but  negligent.  Nice  judges  fay  it  is  in  fome  indanccs 
ungrammatical,  neverthelefs,  to  fpeak  of  his  Dialogue  on  ancient 
and  modern  mufic,  it  abounds  with  inltrudlion,  and  Is  in  Ihort  an  en- 
tertaining and  valuable  work. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Franciscos  SALINAS  flourlflied  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century  ; he  was  a native  of  Burgos  in  Spain,  and  the 
fon  of  the  queftor  or  treafurer  of  that  city  j and  though  he  laboured 
under  the  misfortune  of  incurable  blindnefs,  compofed  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  books  on  mufic  now  extant  in  any  language.  His 
hiftory  is  contained  in  the  preface  to  his  work  publilhcd  at  Salaman- 
ca in  1577,  and  is  fo  very  curious,  that  it  would  be  doing  an  injury 
to  his  memory  to  abridge  it. 

‘ From  my  very  infancy  I devoted  myfelf  to  the  Rudy  of  miific  j 
‘ for  as  I had  fucked  in  blindnefs  from  the  infefled  milk  of  my  luirfc, 
‘ and  there  remaining  not  the  Ic.iR  hope  that  I (hould  ever  recover 
‘ my  fight,  my  parents  could  think  of  no  employment  fo  proper  for 
‘ me  as  that  which  was  now  fuitable  to  my  fituation,  as  the  learning 
‘ neceflary  for  it  might  be  acquired  by  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  that  otlicr 
* beR  fervant  of  a foul  endued  with  reafon. 

‘ I employed  almofl  my  whole  time  in  finging  and  playing  on  the 
* organ,  and  how  much  I fuccceded  therein  1 leave  to  the  judgment 
* of  others;  but  this  I dare  affirm,  that  he  who  would  pcrfeflly  un- 
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* derftand  tlie  doflrine  of  Ariftoxenus,  Ptolemy,  and  Boetius,  and 

* other  famous  muhcians,  (hoald  be  long  and  much  pradifed  in  this 

* part  of  muGc,  fince  every  one  of  thole  has  written  concerning  the 

* firft  part  of  mufic  which  is  called  Harmonics,  and  belongs  to  the 

* compofition  of  inftrumental  harmony  j and  a man  who  is  verfed  in 
' die  muGcal  inflruments  which  we  make  ufe  of.  will  be  able  to  judge 

* more  readily  and  pcrfedly  of  thole  things.  But  left  I Ibould  feem  to 

* fay  more  of  the  ftudics  of  other  men  than  of  my  own,  be  it  known 
‘ that  while  I was  yet  a boy  there  came  into  our  country  a young 

* woman  born  of  honeft  parents,  and  famous  for  her  knowledge  of  the 

* Latin  language,  who,  as  Ihe  was  about  to  become  a nun,  bad  a vehe- 

* ment  defire  of  learning  to  play  on  the  organ,  wherefore  flie  became  a 
' fnjourner  in  my  father’s  houfe,  and  was  taught  mufic  by  me,  aad.ftie 

* in  return  taught  me  Latin,  which  perhaps  I Ihould  never  have 

* learned  from  any  other,  becaufe  cither  that  never  came  into  my 

* father’s  head,  or  becaufc  the  generality  of  pradical  muficians  per- 
' fuaded  him  that  letters  would  prevent  or  interrupt  my  learning  of 
‘ mufic  j but  I growing  more  eager  for  inftrudion  from  this  little 

* of  learning  that  I had  now  got,  prevailed  on  my  parents  to  fend 
‘ me  to  Salamanca,  where  for  fome  years  I applied  myfclf  clofely  to 

* the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language,  as  alfo  to  philofophy  and  the  arts, 

* but  the  narrownefs  of  my  circumftanccs  obliging  me  to  leave  that 

* univerfity,  1 went  to  the  king’s  palace,  where  I was  very  kindly 

< received  by  Petrus  Sarmentus,  archbifhop  of  Compoftellaj  and  as 

< he  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  number  of  cardinals,  I went  with 
‘ him  to  Rome,  more  for  the  fake  of  learning  than  of  enriching  mylelf, 

* where  converfin^  with  learned  men,  of  wltora  there  is  always  a 
‘ great  number  there,  1 began  to  be  aftiamed  of  my  ignorance  in  the 
‘ art  which  I profefled,  not  being  able  to  give  any  reafon  for  thofe 
‘ things  I fpoke  of ; and  I at  length  perceived  this  faying  of  Vitru- 
‘ vius  to  be  very  true,  and  that  it  might  be  applied  as  well  to  mufic 
‘ as  architedure,  viz.  “ Thofe  who  labour  without  learning,  let 
'•  them  be  ever  fo  well  verfed  in  the  pradice,  can  never  gain 
••  any  credit  from  their  labours;  and  thofe  who  place  their  whole 
“ dcpcndance  on  rcafoning  and  learning  alone,  feem  to  purfue  the 
“ (haiiow  and  not  the  thing  ; but  thofe  who  are  mafters  of  both,  like 
“ men  armed  from  head  to  foot,  attain  their  ends  with  greater  fa- 
“ cility  and  reputation.”  Wherefore  when  I found  from  Ariftole 

* * that 
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* that  the  ratios  of  numbers  were  the  exemplary  caufes  of  confonants 
‘ and  harmonical  intervals,  and  perceiving  that  neither  all  the  con- 

* fbnants  nor  the  leifer  intervals  were  condituted  according  to  their 

* lawful  ratio,  I endeavoured  to  inveftigate  the  truth  by  the  judg- 

* ment  both  of  reafon  and  the  fenfes,  in  which  purfuit  I was  greatly 

* affided,  not  only  by  Boetius,  whom  every  muCcian  has  in  his 

* month,  but  by  ieveral  manufeript  books  of  the  ancient  Greeks  not 

* yet  tranflated  into  Latin,  great  plenty  whereof  I found  there,  but 

* above  all,  three  books  of  Claudius  Ptolemteus  (to  whom  whether 
‘ mufic  or  adronomy  be  mod  indebted  I cannot  fay)  on  harmonics, 
‘ from  the  Vatican  library,  and  of  Porphyrius's  Comments  thereon, 

* condrudted  of  great  and  valuable  things  colledled  from  the  reading 
‘ of  the  ancients,  which  were  procured  for  me  by  Cardinal  Carpen- 
‘ fit ; alfe  two  books  of  Aridoxenus  De  Harmonicis  Elcmentis,  and 
‘ alfo  two  books  of  Nicomachus,  whom  Boetius  has  followed,  one 

* book  of  Bacchius,  and  three  books  of  Aridides,  likewife  three  of 

* Bryennlaa^  which  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos  caufed  to  be  tranferibed  at 

* Vetiice  from  the  library  of  St.  Marks  fo  that  being  made  more 

* learned  by  what  they  had  well  and  truly  faid,  and  more  cautious 

* by  what  was  otherwife,  1 was  able  to  attain  to  an  exadl  knowledge 
‘ of  thii  art,  in  the  fcarch  and  examination  whereof  I fpent  upwards 

* of  thirty  years,  till  at  length,  opprefled  by  many  misfortunes,  more 

* efpecially  by  the  death  of  the  two  cardinals  and  the  vice-roy  of  Na- 

* pies,  who  all  loved  me  more  than  they  enriched  me,  and  by  the 
‘ lofs  of  three  brothers,  who  were  all  flain,  I determined  to  return 
‘ to  Spain,  content  with  what  little  I had,  which  might  ferve  to 
‘ fupply  me  with  a very  flender  maintenance  j and  I alfo  propofed  to 
‘ fpciid  the  fmail  remainder  of  my  life  within  my  own  walls  in  an 
^ honeft  poverty,  and  ling  only  to  myfelf  and  the  Mufes ; 

' Nam  nec  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia/olis, 

‘ Nec  vixit  n>ale,  qui  natus  morienfquc  fefcllit. 

* But  I imagine  it  feemed  good  to  the  greateft  and  bed  God  that  it 

* fiiould  be  otherwife,  for  he  recalled  me  into  Spain  from  Italy, 
‘ where  I had  lived  alinort  twenty  year?,  not  altogether  in  obfeurity, 

* and  of  all  the  other  towns  in  Spoin  in  which  1 might  iiave  pradtiftd 

* the  mufical  art  with  fuflicient  premiums,  permitted  me  at  lengili  to 

‘ return 
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‘ return  to  Salamanca,  after  an  abfcncc  of  almoft  thirty  years  from 
‘ the  time  1 had  left  it,  where  a ftipend  fuflicicntly  liberal  was  ap- 

* pointed  for  a profeflbr  of  mufic  capable  of  giving  inftruddions  both 
‘ in  the  theory  and  praftice.  For  Alphonlus  king  of  Caftile,  the 
‘ tenth  of  that  name,  and  furnamed  the  Wile,  who  founded  and 
‘ endowed  this  profdTorftiip,  knew  that  the  fcience  of  inufic,  no 
‘ Id's  than  the  other  mathematical  arts,  in  which  he  greatly 
‘ excelled,  ought  to  be  taught ; and  that  not  only  the  pradical  but 

* the fpeculative  part  was  nccclfary  for  a mulician.  Wherefore  he 
‘ ereded  tliat  fchool  among  the  firft  and  moll  ancient,  and  as  a teacher 
‘ was  at  that  time  wanted,  and  one  was  fought  alter  who  was  capable 
‘ of  teaching  both  parts  of  mufic  well,  I came  to  Salamanca,  that  I 
‘ might  hear  the  profdTors  of  this  art  make  their  trials  of  Ikill  there  ; 
‘ but  when  I had  exhibited  a fpecimen  of  ray  fludics  in  mufic,  1 was 
‘ adjudged  qualified  for  that  employment,  and  obtained  the  chair, 
‘ which  was  thereupon  endowed  with  near  double  the  ufual  llipend 
‘ by  the  approbation  of  his  majelly.  Perhaps  1 iiave  faid  more  than  is 

* ncceffary  concerning  myfelf,  but  I mention  thefe  things  that  I 
‘ might  not  be  thought  to  attempt  fo  great  a work  deAitute  of  all 
‘ aflirtance.’ 

To  ihefe  particulars  which  Salinas  has  related  of  himfelf  and  his 
fortunes,  the  following,  grounded  on  the  teftimony  of  others,  may 
be  added,  viz.  that  being  an  admirable  performer  on  the  organ  and 
other  inftruments,  was  in  great  eiUem  among  perfons  of  rank,  and 
particularly  with  Paul  IV.  then  pope,  by  whofe  favour  he  was 
created  Abbat  of  St.  Pancratio  della  Rocca  Salegna,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Thuanus  relates  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  February, 
J590,  being  feventy-feven  years  of  age.  Johannes  Scribanius,  a 
profeflbr  of  the  CJreck  language,  his  contemporary,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing verfes  in  praife  of  him  : 

Tirefiae  quondam  catco  penfaverat  audlor 
Natura'  damnum  munere  fatidico. 

Luminis  amifli  jafturam  cscus  Homerus 
Pignorc  divini  fuflinet  ingenii. 

Democritus  vifu  cernens  languefcere  mentis 
Vires,  tunc  oculos  cruit  ipfc  fibi. 

His 
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His  ita  dum  dodla;  mentis  conftaret  acumen. 

Corporis  icquanimi  damna  tulere  fui. 

Unus  at  hie  magnus  pro  multis  ecce  Salinas 
Orbatus  vifu,  preAat  utrumquc  hmul. 

The  treatife  De  Mulica  of  Salinas  is  divided  into  feven  books ; in 
the  firA  he  treats  of  proportion  and  proportionality,  between  which  two 
terms  he  diAinguiAies,  making  Proportion  to  fignify  the  ratio  between 
two  magnitudes,  and  Proportionality  a certain  analogy,  habitude,  or 
relation  between  proportions  themfelves.  He  fays  that  as  proportion 
cannot  be  found  in  fewer  than  two  numbers,  fo  proportionality  muA 
conAA  at  leaA  of  two  proportions  and  three  numbers,  whofe  mean 
divides  them  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  proportionality.  He  fays 
that  in  the  time  of  Boctius  no  fewer  than  ten  different  kinds  of  pro- 
portionality were  known  and  pradlifed  by  the  arithmeticians,  but  that 
all  that  arc  neceffary  in  the  fpeculative  part  of  mufic  are  thofc  three  in- 
vented by  Pythagoras,  and  mentioned  by  AriAotle  and  Plato,  namely, 
arithmetical,  geometrical, r and  harmonica],  concerning  which  fevc- 
raliy  he  thus  fpeaks. 

• We  call  that  an  Arithmetical  mean  which  is  feparated  from  ei- 

* thcr  extreme  by  equal  differences'  and  unequal  proportions  j by 

* DiA'erenccs  we  mean  the  quantities  of  the  exceffes  which  arc  ref- 

* pedlively  found  between  the  numbers  themfelves,  as  in  the  pro- 

* portion  of  8 to  4 i we  fay  that  6 is  an  arithmetical  mean  becaufe 

* it  is  diAant  from  cacli  term  by  an  equal  difference,  which  is  the 

* number  2,  but  the  proportions  between  the  mean  and  tlic  cx- 
‘ treme  terms  are  unequal,  for  6 to  4 makes  a fefquialtera,  and 

* 8 to  6 a fefquitertia,  as  plainly  appears  in  thefc  numbers  4.  6.  8. 

* in  which  the  difference  is  the  fame  between  6 and  4 as  between  6 
‘ and  8,  for  each  is  equal  to  2,  whereas  the  proportions  are  unequal, 

* as  we  have  faid.  What  is  to  be  chiefly  conlidcred  in  this  kind  of 
^proportionality  by  the  mufician  is,  that  in  it  the  greater  propor- 

* tioiis  arc  found  to  be  placed  in  the  fmaller  numbers,  and  the  lefl'cr 

* in  the  greater,  as  in  this  duple,  4 to  2,  whidi  when  divided  by  the 

* arithmetical  mean  3,  gives  the  fefquialtera  and  fefquitertia,  the 
‘ greater  of  which  proportions,  the  fefquialtera,  is  found  in  the  Icf- 

* fer  numbers  3 to  2,  and  the  leffer,  the  fefquitertia,  in  the  greater 

* numbers  4 to  3,  as  thefc  numbers  Aiew,  2,  3,  4.  But  the  readieA' 

‘ mcUiotC 
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‘ method  of  finding  an  arithmetical  mean  is  by  adding  the  two  ex- 
‘ tremes  together,  and  the  half  of  their  fum  when  taken  will  be  the 
‘ mean  required  ; as  in  this  fame  duple  4 to  2,  the  fum  of  w'hofe 
‘ terms  is  6,  and  the  half  thereof  3,  is  the  arithmetical  lucan  bc- 

* twefcn  tliem.  It  is  to  beobferved  tliat  if  the  number  arifing  from 
‘ the  fum  of  the  two  extremes  be  uneven  (which  is  the  cafe  when 
‘ one  is  even  and  the  other  uneven)  and  confequcntly  the  half  there- 

* of  cannot  be  had,  you  mull  double  the  extremes,  and  then  their 
' fum  will  be  an  even  number,  and  its  half  may  be  found  ; thus  be- 

* tween -3  and  2,  bccaufe  their  fum  5,  is  an  uneven  number  no 
‘ arithmetical  mean  can  be  found  in  whole  numbers,  for  they 
‘ arc  diftant  from  each  other  only  by  unity,  which  is  indivifible, 
‘ wherefore  they  mud  be  doubled,  to  have  6 and  4,  which  being 
‘ added  together  make  10,  and  the  half  thereof  5 will  be  the  mean 
' between  them,  and  this  is  fufficient  for  the  explanation  of  arithmc* 
‘ tical  proportionality. 

‘ Geometrical  proportionality  is  that  in  which  the  mean  is  didant 
‘ from  each  extreme  by  equal  proportions  aod  unequal  difFercoces, 
' as  in  the  proportion  4 to  1,  the  geometrical  mean  will  be  2,  which 

* is  the  duple  of  i,  as  4 is  of  2,  but  the  difierences  arc  unequal, 
' bccaufe  2 is  didant  from  1 by  unity,  and  from  4 by  2,  as  thefc 
‘ numbers  fliew. 


Difference 

2 \ » 

4 2 I 

Duple  I Duple 
Quadruple 


Geometrical  divilion 
of  the  quadruple. 


* This  kind  of  mediation  is  not  fo  often  to  be  found  as  either  of  tl^ 
‘ others,  bccaufe  it  can  only  be  had  in  thofe  numbers  that  are  com> 
' pounded  of  two  equal  ones,  as  the  quadruple,  the  fum  whereof 

* is  two  duplcs,  as  Is  (hewn  in  the  above  type,  and  the  nonuple  or 
' ninefold,  which  confids  of  two  triples,  as  i.  3.  9,  and  in  thefc, 

‘ 9.  4.  which  include  two  felquialtcras,  as  appears  in  thefe  numbers, 
‘ 4.  6.  9.  and  in  thefe  numbers,  25.  9,  which  contain  2 fuper-- 

* bipartient  3,  as  thefc  numbers  (hew,  9.  15.  25;  and  thus 

6 * examples 
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‘ examples  arc  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  all  kinds  of  proportions 

* except  in  fuch  as  are  fuperparticular.for  a fuperparticular  proportion 

* cannot  bo  divided  into  two  equal  proportions  in  a certain  dctcrtnincd 

* number.  This  proportionality  has  this  peculiar  to  it,  that  whaf 
‘ in  it  is  called  the  geometrical  diviforor  the  mean,  being  multiplied 

* into  itfclf,  will  give  the  fame  prodix^  as  arifes  from  the  multiplica- 

* tion  of  the  two  extremes  into  each  other,  as  in  this  proportion,  9 to 

* 4,  whofc  geometrical  mean  is  6,  that  number  bearing  the  fame  pro- 

* portion  to  4 as  to  9,  each  being  a fefquialtera  to  the  Inean  6,  with  un> 

* equal  differences,  for  6 is  diflant  from  4 by  2,  and  from  9 by  3.  I fay 
‘ that  6 multiplied  into  itfelf  will  yield  the  fame  produdl  36  as  is  made 

* by  the  multiplication  of  9 into  4 ; wherefore  there  is  no  readier  mc- 

* thod  of  finding  out  a geometrical  mean  than  to  multiply  into  each 

* other  the  two  numbers  of  fuch  a proportion  as  we  propofe  to  divide 
‘ geometrically,  and  then  to  find  out  fome  intermediate  number, 

' which  being  multiplied  into  itfelf,  w'ill  produce  the  fame  fum  as 
‘ they  did:  thus  if  we  would  divide  geometrically  the  propor- 

* tion  16  to  9,  we  fhall  find  the  product  of  thefe  two  multiplied 

* into  each  other  to  be  144,  and  as  there  cannot  be  any  other 

* number  than  12  found,  which  being  multiplied  into  itfelf  will  make 

* that  fum,  that  will  be  the  geometrical  divifor  required,  for  it  bears 

* the  fame  proportion  to  9 as  it  docs  to  16,  that  is  a fefquitertia. 

' ‘ Thefe  things  are  eftcemed  requifite  for  muficians  to  conftder,  and 

* I fhall  now  only  advertife  the  reader,  that  the  numbers  which  exprefs 
‘ in  the  loweft  terms  any  proportion  that  may  be  divided  geometrically 
‘ will  be  fquares,  for  if  the  number  can  be  divided  into  equal  pro- 

* portions,  as  the  geometrical  proportionality  requires,  it  mull  neceffa- 
‘ rily  be  alfo  compounded  of  two  equal  proportions,  which  compoli- 
‘ tion  we  have  in  another  place  called  Doubling:  now  the  doubling  of 
‘ any  proportion  is  made  by  the  fquaring  of  the  two  numbers  under 

% ‘ which  it  was  comprehended  when  finglc,  wherefore  thofe  numbers 
‘ in  which  the  proportion  is  found  to  be  doubled  mud  be  fquares. 

‘ It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  Harmonical  Proportionality,  which 
‘ feems  to  have  been  fo  called  as  being  adapted  to  harmony,  for 

* confbnants  are  by  muficians  called  harmonies,  and  anfwcr  to  pro- 
portions  divided  by  an  harmonical  mcdiaiion.  The  harmonical 

‘ proportionality  is  that  in  which  the  mean,  when  compared  to  the 

* extremes,  obferves  neither  the  equality  of  differences  as  in  the  arith- 

VoL.  III.  S ‘ metic.l 
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‘ metical  mean,  nor  that  of  proportions,  as  the  geometrical  proportion- 
' ality  docs,  but  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  whatfoever  proportion  thegreat- 
‘ cr  extreme  bears  to  the  lefler,  the  fame  will  the  excefs  of  the  greater 
' extreme  above  the  mean  bear  to  the  excefs  of  the  mean  above  the  lef- 

* fer  extreme,  as  in  this  proportion,  6 to  3,  in  which  the  harmo- 

* nic  mean  is  4,  for  the  difference  between  6 and  4,  which  is  2, 

* bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the  difference  between  4 and  3,  that 

* is  unity,  as  is  found  from  6 to  3,  for  they  are  each  duple,  as  ap- 

* pears  in  thefe  numbers : 

1 Duple  I 

2 I I I Differences  of  the  mean  and  extremes 

j 5 I ^ I 3 1 Harmonical  diviCon  of  the  duple 

” |Serquiahera|Sefquitertia 

I Duple 


* Plato  in  Timius  feems  to  have  expreifed  this  much  more  con- 
' cifely  and  elegantly  when  he  fays  the  harmonic  mean  exceeds  one 
‘ extreme,  and  is  alfo  exceeded  by  the  other  by  the  fame  parts  of 
’’  thofe  extremes  refpedtively,  as  8 between  6 and  12,  for  8 ex- 
*■  ceeds  6 by  the  third  part  of  6,  and  is  exceeded  by  12  by  the 
‘ third  part  of  12.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  harmonical  propor- 

* tionality  is  nothing  clfe  than  the  arithmetical  inyerted,  for  it  is  found 

* to  be  divided  into  the  fame  proportions,  excepting  that  the  greater 

* proportions  arc  found  in  the  arithmetical  divifion  between  the  Icffer 
‘ numbers,  but  in  the  harmonical  they  arc  transferred  to  the  greater 

* numbers,  while  the  lefler  proportions  (as  muft  be  the  caf:)  are 

' found  in  the  leffer  numbers,  and  if  poflible  remain  in  the  fame- 
‘ numbers  in  which  they  were  before,  as  in  this  duple  arithnictically 
' divided,  2,  3,  4,  which  if  we  would  have  mediated  hannoiiically,. 

* the  fefquialtera  proportion,  which  is  between  3 and  2,  muft  be  trans- 

* ferred  to  greater  numbers  ; and  in  order  to  leave  the  fefqtiitertia  in> 
*■  the  fame  as  they  were  in,  viz.  4 to  3,  tve  muft  try  whether  4 has 

* a lefquialtcra  above  it,  which  it  will  confequently  have  if  it  is  en— 
creaftd  by  irs  half  2,  to  produce  the  nunrber  6,  which  is  fcfquial- 

* tera  to  4,  and  the  fcfquitertia  from  4 to  3 will  be  left  as  it  was  be- 

* fore;,  and  thus  the  greater  proportion  is  in  the  greater  numbers,. 

*-  and 
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* and  the  lefTer  in  the  lefler,  according  to  the  property  of  harmoni- 

* cal  proportionality,  which  thefe  numbers  Ihew  : 

I Harmonical  Proportionality 
|. Arithmetical  Proportionalitj | 

f 2 I 3 I 4 ~|  6 

ScIquialtcralScfquitertiajSefquialtera 
I Dupln  I . 

I Duple 


• It  now  remains  carefully  to  inveftigate  the  method  of  obtaining 

* the  harmonical  mean,  which  will  be  eafily  found  out  if  the  arith- 

* metical  m'an  be  firft  had,  for  where  an  arithmetical  mean  cannot 

* be  found,  there  alfo  an  harmonical  mean  cannot  be  had,  fince  the 
‘ harmonical  proportionality,  as  we  have  faid,  is  the  arithmetical  in- 
‘ verted.  Having  therefore,  according  to  the  method  Ihewn  above, 

* found  out  the  arithmetical  mean,  wc  muft  next  enquire  whether 

* that  has  a number  above  it  in  the  fame  proportion  to  it  as  fubfifted 
‘ between  the  numbers  divided  by  the  arithmetical  mean,  and  if  it 
‘ has  fuch  a one,  then  that  will  be  the  mean  which  will  divide  the 

* proportion  harmonically,  in  which  proportion  that  number  which 
‘ was  the  mean  in  the  arithmetical  proportionality  will  be  the  lead 
‘ extreme  in  the  harmonical,  and  that  which  was  the  greateft  ex- 
‘ tremc  in  the  arithmetical,  will  be  the  harmonical  mean,  and 
‘ the  affumed  number  will  be  tlie  greateft  extreme ; thus  if  wc 
‘ would  harmonically  divide  this  triple,  3 to  i,  we  muft  firft 
‘ find  its  arithmetical  mean,  which  is  2,  and  then  take  the  triple 

* thereof,  which  is  6,  and  fo  the  proportion  which  was  arithmetically 
‘ divided  from  3 to  1,  will  be  harmonically  divided  from  6 to  2 ; 
‘ and  3,  which  was  the  greateft  extreme  in  the  arithmetical,  will  be 
‘ the  mean  in  the  harmonical,  and  2,  which  was  the  arithmetical 
‘ mean,  will  be  the  lefler  extreme,  and  6,  the  tiunibcr  affumed  will 
^ be  the  greater,  as  may  be  perceived  in  thefe  numbers : 
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Triple  arithmetically  divided  ] 

Leffer 

extreme 

Arithme- 
tical mean 

Greater 

extreme 

1 2 3 6 1 

1 LelTer 
extreme 

|Harmoni-| 
1 cal  mean 

Greater 

extreme 

Triple  harmonically  divided  | 

* But  if  no  number  can  be  found  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 

* the  arithmetical  mean  as  fubfifled  between  thefe  which  it  divided, 

* the  numbers  mull  be  doubled  or  tripled  till  fuch  an  one  can  be 

* found  ; this  however  is  not  to  be  done  ralbly,  but  by  fome  certain 

* rule,  for  in  multiples  they  are  almoB  always  found  as  in  the  duple 
‘ and  triple  (hewn  before,  and  in  the  quadruple  and  quintuple  in 

* thefe  numbers : 


3,5  »5 

I Quintuple  harmonically  I 
divided 


* And  examples  of  this  kind  arc  every  where  to  be  met  with  in; 

* almoft  all  multiples.  But  in  fuperparticulars  we  muft  proceed  by. 

* much  more  certain  and  conftant  rules  ; for  as  in  finding  an  arith— 
‘ metical  mean  in  every  fuperparticular  proportion  the  numbers  muft* 

* be  doubled,  fo  in  finding  an  harmonical  mean  they  mufe  in  the  fef- 

* quialtera  be  doubled,  in  the  fefquitertia  tripled,  in  the  ftfquiquartai 

* quadrupled,  and  if  this  order  be  obferved,  the  harmonica!  mean: 

* may  be  eafily  found  in  all  fuperparticulars,.  as  is  manifefe  in  thefe 

* three  examples. 


EX- 
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EXAMPLE  I. 

*2.  .3.  Sefquialtcra  to  be  divided. 

* 4.  5.  6.  Sdquialtera  divided  arithmetically. 

‘ 8.  10.  12.  The  Numbers  of  the  arithmetical  proportionality 

• doubled. 

*.  JO.  12.  15.  Sefquialtcra  harmonically  divided. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

* 3.-  4.  Sefquitertia  to  be  divided. 

* 6.  7.  8.  Arithmetically  divided. 

* 18.  21.  24.  Numbers  tripled. 

21.  24.28.  Harmonically  divided. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

‘ 4.  j.  Sefquiquarta  to  be  divided. 

* 8.  9.  10.  Arithmetically  divided. 

* 32.  36.  40.  Numbers  quadrupled. 

* 56.  40.  45.  Harmonically  divided.’ 

Speaking  of  the  Diapafon,  Salinas  fays  though  it  confifts  of  eight 
founds,  it  did  not  take  its  name  from  the  number  8,  as  the  diapente 
docs  from  5,  and  the  dlateffaron  from  4,  but  it  Is  called  diapafon,  a 
word  fignifying  per  omnes  or  ex  omnibus,  that  is  to  fay  by  all  or  from 
all  the  founds,  as  Martianus  Capella  afferts,  and  this  with  very  good 
rcafon,  fur  the  diapafon  contains  in  it  all  the  pofllble  diverhtics  of 
found,  every  other  found  above  or  below  the  feptenary,  being  bur 
the  replicate  of  fome  one  included  in  it  *. 

* The  Unifon,  though  in  a fenfe  fomewhat  Jifferent  from  that  of  Marliaiius  Capella  iij' 
the  above  pafFage,  maj  allb  be  faid  to  contain  in  it,  if  not  all  the  founds,  at  IcaA  all  the 
confonances  in  the  feptenary,  together  with  their  replicates.  To  explain  this  matter,  it  is 
neccITary  to  obietve  that  Atiflotle  in  Htob.  XVIII.  of  his  igtb  Sect,  puts  this  quedion,. 
Why  do  the  graver  founds  include  the  acuter  ? and  Merfennus,  who  has  taken  upon  himi 
the  folution  of  it,  in  the  coutfe  of  his  inveftigation  aflerts  from  experiments  made  by  him- 
(elf,  that  a chorri  being  Itruck  when  open,  gives  no  fewer  than  fire  diderent  founds,  namely.' 
the  unifon,  I2th,  15th,  and  greater  17th,  and,  to  a very  nice  car,  the  greater  20th. 
Harmonic  Dc  Inllrum.  Harm.  lib.  1.  prop,  xxxiii.  Harm.  Univerf.  lib.  IV'.  pag.  209. 

The  Ofcillation  of  chords  is  a fubjeA  of  very  curious  fpe"culation,  and  the  above  is  a won- 
derful phenomenon  t but  neither  Metfennus,  nor  even  Arillutle  bimfclf,  feem  to  have* 
been  acquainted  with  another  not  lefs  fo,  namely,  that  which  proves  that  the  vibrations  of 
chords  are  communicated  at  a dillance  to  other  chords  tuned  in  confonance  with  thcmfelvcs. 

An  account  of  this  difcovery  communicated  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  the  Hoyal  Socicy  may  be 
feen  in  Lowthorp’s  Abridgment,  vol.  I.  chap.  x.  pag.  606,  and  is  to  this  efletf,  let 
a chord  A C be  an  upper  oftavc  to  another  ag,  at>d  therefore  an  unifon  to  each> 
half  of  it  (lopped  at  b.  If  while  a g is  open  A C be  (truck,  the  two  halves  of  this  other, 

that: 
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In  the  eightli  and  ninth  chapters  of  his  fccond  book  he  con- 
tends againll  the  modern  muHcians  that  the  diatedaron  is  to  be 
deemed  a conlbnant  * j and  in  the  following  chapter  he  with  ad- 

ihat  is  ab  fnd  bg,  will  bolb  tremble,  but  not  tb:  miildle  point  at  b,  which  will  ea- 
fily  be  obfcneil  if  a little  bit  of  paper  be  lightly  wrapped  about  the  ftring  a g,  ami  removed 
fucccflivcly  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 

A C 


This  Jifeovery  it  feems  was  firft  made  by  Mr.  William  Koble  of  Mctton  college,  and 
after  him  by  Mr.  '1  liomas  Pigoi  of  Wadham  college.  Long  after  that  Montieur  Sauveur 
'commonie.ucd  it  to  he  Iloyal  AcaiU  my  at  Paris  as  his  own  difeovety ; but  upon  his  being 
informed  by  fome  of  >'ic  mcmheis  prefent  that  Dr.  Wallis  had  publilhcd  it  before,  he  im- 
mediately religncd  all  the  honour  thereof.  7'hcre  is  an  exqail'ite  foiution  of  thde  and  other 
phenomena  of  founds  by  Dr  NarciOus  Mardt,  in  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  Hidory  of  Oxforddiire. 

• Hardly  any  quedion  has  been  mote  agitated  by  the  mcalern  muficians  than  this,  whe- 
ther the  dlate.Taron  be  a concord  or  a difeotd  ! The  arguments  to  prove  it  the  former  arc 
haidly  any  where  fo  well  enforced  as  in  a very  learned  and  ingenious  book  iiulticd.  The 
Principles  of  Mufic  in  Singing  and  Setting,  with  the  twofol.l  Ufe  thereof,  ecdeliaftical  am! 
•civil,  by  Charles  Butler,  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  quarto,  163b,  pag.  54,  in  not. 
and  arc  to  thispurpofc : 

‘ This  concord  is  one  of  the  three,  fo  famous  in  all  antiquity,  with  the  fymphony  whereof 

• the  fird  mufiei.ins  did  ronieiit  themfeivcs  j and  for  the  inventing  of  whofe  proportions,  that 

• mod  ancient  and  fublle  philofoplicr  Pythagoras  has  been  ever  fince  fo  much  renowned 
‘ among  allpofterity.  The  joint  doflrine  of  thefe  three  concords,  though  it  teas  ancient  as 
‘ mufle  itfcif,  approved  not  only  by  Pythagoras,  but  alfo  by  Arifloilc,  Plato,  Ptolemy,  Eu- 

* did,  and  by  Aiidoxennr,  Boctius,  Franchiniis,  (ilarcanus, and  all  learned  muficians;  yet 

• fome  pregnant  wits  of  later  times,  have  made  no  bones  to  teach  the  contrary  : and  now, 
‘ forfeoth,  this  diatelTaron,  which  for  ihoufands  of  years  hath  been  a fpccial  concord  j with- 
' out  any  the  lead  impeachment  or  quedion,  mud  needs  upon  the  fudden  be  reckoned 

* among  the  difeords  ; and  that  not  only  authority,  but  reafon  alfo,  and  the  very  judgment 

* of  the  ear,  reclaiming.  For  he  that  lideth  to  try  upon  the  organ  or  well. tuned  virginal, 
< (hall  find  that  of  itfelf  it  doth  well  accord  with  the  ground,  and  better  than  cither  of  the 
‘ other  fecondary  concords  [the  fixth  or  imperfeil  third]  and  svith  a fixth  to  yield  as  true  a 

• fymphony  as  a third  with  a fifth : and  more  fweet  than  a third  with  a fixth  : ami  with  a 
‘ (ixth  and  an  eighth,  to  found  fully  and  harmonioufly  in  ( leafing  variety  among  other 

* fymphonics.  So  that  a though  being  no  primary  concord,  it  be  not  fet  to  the  bafe  in  a 

• clofe ; yet  is  it  good  in  other  places,  even  immediately  before  the  dofe,  and  that  in  flow 

* time,  as  in  this  example. 


* Moreover,  albeit  before  the  clofe,  a difeord,  cither  with  the  bafs,  or  with  an  other  part, 
' be  fometimes  allow  ed  (the  note  being  but  of  lliori  time,  and  a fweetening  concord  prelcnt- 
‘ ly  fuccee.ling)  yet  in  the  clofe  (where  all  parts  meet  together)  in  a long-timed  note,  not 
•s  without  fume  paale  upon  it  (fo  that  the  ear  doth  cfpeciatly  attend  it)  there  is  never  any 
‘ difeord  at  all  i hut  all  the  upper  notes  are  concords  of  o.uc  fart  or  other  ; ami  ihofe  as  p;i- 
• mary  to  the  bjfs.  fj  fecondary  among  themfe'vcs.  For  example,  where  the  clofc  note 
‘ of  tile  hafs  U in  Gasi-ut  (and  confcquciUly  tbofe  of  the  other  parts  in  U-Mi,  D- son- re, 
' and  G-sol-re  u r,  or  their  eigliths)  ia-Mi  being  a perfect  tliiidto  the  bafs,  is  an  imper- 
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mirablc  ingenuity  (hews  that  the  ditonc  and  femiditone,  though  per- 
haps the  laft  or  lowed  in  degree,  are  yet  to  be  ranked  among  the 

fc£l  third  to  D-soi-re,  and  a fixth  toG  sot-RE-UT  : and  likcwifc  D-sol-r E being  a 

* fifth  to  Gam-ut,  is  a third!  imp<rfe£l  to  13-mi,  and  a fourth  to  G Scc- 

* ing  then  that  in  clofcs,  which  arc  fimply  harmonious,  no  difeord  is  admitted,  but  all 
‘ notes  concord  among  themfclvcs;  it  follows  that  a fourth  as  well  as  a fixth,  or  an  iinpcrfcfb 

third  mufl  be  a concord:  and  feeing  that  a ground  and  his  eighth  arc  as  it  were  all  one,  how 
*■  can  any  man  think  that  D sol-re,  which  is  a fifth  unto  Gam-ut,  and  a fourth  unto 

* G-sol-re-ut  (his eighth  | fliould  be  the  fwceteft  concord  unto  the  one,  and  a difeord 
^ unto  the  other  ; and  yet  that  U mi,  which  is  but  a third  unto  the  ground,  (hauld  be  a 
‘ concord  alfo  to  the  eighth. 

* And  therefore  that  honourab'c  fagcJLord  Vcrulam]  whofc  general  knowledge  andjudg- 

* ment  in  all  kind  of  literature  is  generally  applauded  by  the  learned,  rejefling  their  novel 

* fancy  that  rcje£b  this  ancient  concord,  profefl'cshimfclf  to  be  ofanot  her  mind.  **  'fhe  con- 
“ cords  In  mufic,” faith  he,  “ between  the  miifon  andthediapafon  arc  the  filth : which  is  the 
**  mofl  perfef^,  the  third  next : and  the  fixth,  which  is  more  harfh  : and  (as  the  ancients 
**  cflcemcd,  and  fo  do  myfelf  and  fomeoihcrs)  the  fourth,  which  they  call  diatefTnron.  Cent. 
^ II.  Numb.  1 10.  Among  thofe  others,  that  fingular  mufician  (to  whom  the  (ludcnts  of 
“ this  abftrufc  and  myftcrious  faculty  arc  more  beholding,  than  to  all  that  ever  have  written 
**  thcrcoQ  Seihus  Calvifiiis  is  one.  His  words  arc  thefc  : “ Rejiciiur  hodic  ^ plcrifquc  mufi- 
“ cis  ex  iiumcro  confonaniiarum,  diateflaron,  fed  minus  rc£tc.  Nam  omnes  mufici  vctercs, 
**  tamCjrxci  quam  Latlnhcam  intcrconfonantias  collocarunt:  Id  quod  nionumciita  ipforum 
**  teflantur.  Dcinde  quia  conjuti£b  cum  aliis  intcrvallis,  paiit  coiilonainiam  : ut  fi  adda* 
^ tur  ad  diapento,  fit  diapafon  : ft  ad  diconon,  vcl  trihemitonion,  fit  fexta  major  aut  minor. 

Nihil  autem  quod  in  intervallis  plurium  proportionum  confonat,  per  fe  dtfl'anare  potcH:; 
Tenio,  fi  chordae  in  inflrumcntis  muficis,  cxa£lc  juxta  proportioncs  veras  intendaniur  i 
**  nulla  dilTonantia  in  diateflaron  apparet;  Icdambofoni  uniformiter  ci  cum  fiiavitaic  qua- 
dam  aurcs  ingrediumur : fie  in  idludinibus  chordae  graviorcs  hoc  inicrvallo  inter  fe  dif- 
**  taut,  et  rationc  diateflaron  intenduntur.  Q^urto,  nulla  cantilena  plurium  voenm  habert 
poieft,  qua:  carcal  hac  confonamta.  Ncquaquam  igitureft  rejicienda  ; fed,  propter  ufum, 
**  quern  in  .VIdopccIa  (fi  dextre  adhibeatur)  habet  maximum,  rccipicnda.’* 

The  feveral  arguments  contained  in  the  abavc  paflage,  with  many  others  to  the  purpofe, 
may  be  feen  at  large  in  a treatife  written  by  Andreas  Papius  Ga^dcnfi^',  a man  of  excellent 
learning,  and  a good  mufician,  entitled  DeConfonantiis  feu  pro  Diateflaron  Antv.  1581. 

But  notwithflanding  the  authorities  above  cited,  it  feems  that  thofe  who  fcruple  to  calh 
the  diateflaron  a confonant,  have  at  leaf!  a colour  of  rcafon  on  their  fide  ; fer  it  is  to  be 
noted  of  the  other  confonanis,  namely,  the  diapafon  and  diapeme,  that  their  replicates  alfo 
arc  confonants,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fifteenth  is  a confonant,  as  is  alfo  the  twelfth,  which  i.r 
the  diapfon  and  diapcnie  compounded,  but  the  dupafon  and  diatdTarcm  compounded  iii. 
the  eleventh  do  not  make  a confonancc.  Dr.  WaMisafTigns  as  a rcafon  for  this,  th.it  its  ra- 
tio 4=7X2,  or  in  words,  8 to  3,  equal  to  4 to  3 multiplied  by  2,  is  neither  a multiple  nor 
a fopcrparticular.  Wall.  Append,  dc  Vet.  Harm.  328.  He  adds  with  rcfpefl  to  the  fo- 
Jitaryor  uucumpouiuled  fourth,  that  the  rcafon  for  not  admitting  it  in  compofiiion  is  not 
bccaufe  it  is-not  a confonant,  but  beraufe  whenever  its  diapfon  m taken  with  it,  as  it  fre- 
quemly  mufl  be,  it  as  it  were  ovcjfltadows  or  oblcurts  it,,  and  the  filth  and  not  the  fourvlv 
is  the  confonancc  heard.  Ibid. 

The  obf«rv.uion  of  Dr.  Wallis  that  the  Diapafon  cum  Diateflaxen  is  neither  a multiple 
nor  a fuperpariicular,  is  grounded  on  a demonflration  of  Boetius  in  his  tieattfc  1^  Muficn^ 
lib  II.  cap  xxvi,  which  fee  trnnflatcd  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  book  IH  cap. \i. 
The  title  of  the  chapter  in  the  original  is  ‘ Diaicfferon  ?c  Diapnfim  non  cfl*t  confonaniiam,, 

* fecundum  Pyihagoticos and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  aficiticn,  and  the  fingular- 
propttiy  of  the  diaidTaion  above  noted,  might  givcoccafion  to  l)es  Caitcs  to  fay,  as  he  dees* 
in  his  Compciuiium  MuUca:,  cap.  IV.  that  the  duitelJatou  is  of  all  the  confonaiiccs  tlw;  tnttt. 
wih.tppy. 
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confonance?  ; this  he  has  almoft  made  Ptolemy  confefs  by  the  fenfc 
which  he  puts  upon  the  fixth  chapter  of  his  firft  book,  but  his  own 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  pofition  are  the  moft  worthy  our  attention, 
and  they  are  comprifed  in  the  following  paflage  : 

' Next  after  the  diapente  and  diatefl'aron  arc  formed  by  adivifion  of 

* the  diapafon,  the  ditone  is  cafily  to  be  found,  and  after  that  the  femi- 
‘ ditone,  which  interval  is  the  difference  whereby  thediapente  exceeds 
‘ the  ditonc,  for  thediapente  is  no  otherwife  divided  into  the  ditonc 
‘ and  femiditone  than  is  the  diapafon  into  the  diapente  and  diatdfaron ; 

* and  the  divifion  of  the  diapafon  being  made  into  the  diapente  and 
‘ diatefl'aron,  which  are,  as  has  been  faid,  the  next  confonan^  after 
‘ it  as  to  perfcdlion,  and  conftfl  in  two  proportions,  the  fcfquialtera 

* and  fefquitertia,  which  follow  the  duple  immediately  j rcafon  it- 
‘ fclf  feems  to  demand  that  the  diapente,  which  is  the  greater  part 
‘ of  the  diapafon,  fhould  be  rather  divided  than  the  diatefl'aron,  which 

* is  the  lelfer  part ; thus  the  diapente  will  be  divided  into  the  ditone 
and  femiditone,  as  the  fefquialtera  ratio  is  into  the  fefquiquarta  and 

' fefquiquinta  ; for  the  terms  of  the  fefquialtera  ratio  2 and  3,  be- 
‘ caufe  It  cannot  be  divided  in  thefe,  being  doubled,  there  will  arife 

* 4 and  6,  the  arithmetical  mean  between  which  Is  5,  which  is  fcf- 

* quiquaria  to  the  lelfer,  and  fubfefquiquinta  to  the  greater ; and 
‘ though  thefe  two  proportions  do  not  immediately  follow  the  fefquial- 

* tera  as  that  does  the  duple,  yet  they  divide  it  by  a divifion  which 
‘ is  the  neared  to  equality  ; and  in  the  fame  manner,  though  the 

* ditone  and  femiditone  do  not  immediately  follow  the  diapente  but 

* the  diatefl'aron,  yet  they  divide  it  as  the  diapente  and  diatefl'aron  di- 

* vide  the  diapafon,  that  Is  to  fay,  in  proportions  the  neared  to  equa- 

* lity  that  may  be,  and  the  ditone,  as  being  the  greater  part  of  the  riia- 
‘ pente,  is  found  in  the  greater  proportion,  that  is  the  fefquiquarta, 
‘ and  is  therefore  jufliy  called  by  pradlical  mufleians  the  greater 

* third.  But  the  femiditone,  whitli  is  the  lelfer  part  of  the  diapente, 
‘ Is  in  the  fcfquiqutnta  ratio,  and  is  therefore  judly  called  the  lefl'er 

* third.  The  analogy  of  this  new  diviflon  is  approved  both  by  the 

* fenics  and  rcafon,  and  therefore  its  dclcription  mud  by  no  means  be 

* omitted. 


Dia- 
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I Ditone 
^ Semiditone 


r..  ? Ditone 

S°"P'"''  Semidit. 

I>'>P>fonjDi.teir.ron 


* The  fame  analogy  is  thus  declared  In  numbers: 


Duple  divided 

Scfquialtera  divided 

1 Duple 
[undivided 

Selquialtera 

undivided 

Scfquitertia 

SerquiquartaL  ^ . 

j-  -j  j pclquiquinta 
undivided  | ^ ^ 

1 ^ 

IDiapafon 

[un'divided 

2 

Diapente 

undivided 

Diateffaron 

^ . s 6 

DItonc  un-  I 
j.  .j  j Semiditone 

divided  1 

Diapafon  divided 

Diapente  divided 

Salinas  adds,  that  men  always  did  and  always  will  ufe  the  above 
confonances  both  in  vocal  and  inflrumental  mulic,  and  not  thofc  of 
Pythagoras,  fomc  of  which  were  not  only  difTonant,  but  inconcin- 
nous,  as  the  ditone  8i  to  64,  and  the  femiditone  32  to  27.  As  to 
the  ditone  and  femiditone  invefligated  by  him,  he  fays,  as  their  pro- 
portions follow,  by  a procefs  of  harmonical  numeration,  that  of  the 
fefquitcrtia,  they  mtift  ncccfl'arily  be  confonants,  and  immediately 
follow  the  diateflaron.  He  concludes  this  chapter  with  obferving 
that  Didymus  feems  to  be  the  firft  of  muficlans  that  confidered  the 
ditone  and  femiditone  as  anfwcring  to  the  fcfquiquarta  and  fefqui- 
quinta  ratios,  and  that  the  fame  may  be  gathered  from  thofc  pofi- 
tions  which  Ptolemy  has  given  in  the  fecoiid  book,  chap.  xiv.  of  his 
Harmonics. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Having  thus  (hewn  the  ditone  and  femiditone  to  be  confonances, 
with  the  method  of  producing  them,  Salinas  proceeds  in  the 
next  fublcqucnt  chapters  to  explain  how  the  leffer  intervals  are  pro- 
duced, by  (fating  the  feveral  diiicrcnces  by  which  the  greater  exceed 
the  lelTer.  The  method  taken  by  him  for  that  purpofe  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  a preceding  chapter  of  his  work,  where  the  ratios  of  the  fc- 
veral  intervals  are  treated  of,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
VoL.  III.  • T In 
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In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  fame  fecond  book  is  contained  a 
defeription  of  an  inftrument  invented  by  Salinas  for  demonftrating 
the  ratios  of  the  confonances,  as  alfo  of  the  lelTer  intervals.  He  fays 
that  this  indrument  is  nnuch  more  complete  than  the  Helicon  of  Pto- 
lemy, deferibed  in  tbe  fecond  book  of  his  Harmonics,  for  that  in  the 
Helicon  are  only  five  confonants  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  diapa- 
fon  cum  diatefTaron,  which  Ptolemy  himfclf  added,  and  of  the  diffo- 
nances,  the  tone  major,  and  the  diapafon  cum  tono  majori,  whereas 
he  fays  in  this  indrument  the  unilbn  and  feven  confonants  are 
found  within  the  diapafon,  five  more  within  the  difdiapafon,  and 
two  beyond  it ; and  of  the  difibnanc  intervals,  not  only  the  greater 
tone,  and  diapafon  with  the  greater  tone,  as  in  that,  but  alfo  the  leffcr 
tone  and  greater  femitone ; fo  that,  as  he  fays,  not  one  of  the  fim- 
ple  intervals  proper  to  the  diatonic  genus  is  undefined  by  this  inven- 
tion of  his,  as  may  be  fecn  in  the  explanation  fubjoined  to  the  type 
thereof  exhibited  by  him,  and  which  type  is  as  follows : 
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EXPLANATION. 

* The  fide  A F of  this  fquare  is  divided  into  many  parts,  firfl  info  two 

* equally  at  the  point  c,  then  into  three  at  the  points  b and  d,  and 
■ lafily  into  four,  to  give  the  point  e,  fo  that  the  whole  line  a f is  tri- 

* pie  of  the  part  a b,  duple  of  a c,  fefquialtcra  to  A D,  and  fefquiter- 

* tia  to  A E.  From  thefe  points  are  drawn  the  fix  parallel  lines  a m, 
‘BN,  c o,  D p,  E q,  and  f r,  all  of  which,  except  the  firft,  are,  by  a 

* line  drawn  from  the  angle  a to  the  middle  of  the  line  f r,  cut  into 

* two  parts  in  the  points  o,  H,  li  K,  l.  If  any  one  fliall  caufe  an  inflru- 

* ment  to  be  confiru£ted  of  this  form  with  chords,  fo  that  the  fiays 

* which  fuftain  the  whole  may  fall  in  with  the  lines  a f and  M R,  and 

* the  chords  with  the  other  lines,  and  if  a bridge  be  applied  in  the 
‘ direillon  a,  l,  1 fay  that  all  the  confonants  and  the  lefler  intervals  of 

* the  diatonic  genus  will  be  heard  therein ; for  as  the  fides  of  the  fimi- 
» lar  triangles,  which  arc  oppofitc  to  equal  angles,  are  proportional  to 

* to  each  other  by  the  fourth  propofition  of  the  fixth  book  of  Euclid, 
‘ therefore  as  the  whole  line  a,  f,  is  to  its  parts,  fo  is  the  line  f l to 

* the  fides  that  are  parallel  and  oppofitc  to  it.  Wherefore  as  the 
‘ line  A F of  fhe  triangle  a,  f,  l,  is  conllituted  fefquitertia  to  a e 

* of  the  triangle  a e k,  f i.  will  alfo  be  fefquitertia  to  e k,  and  if  the 

* line  F L be  made  to  confifi  of  twelve  parts,  the  line  e k will  coi^ain 
‘ nine  of  them  j and  by  a like  rcafoning  the  lines  D i will  have  8, 

* c H 6,  and  b G 4 ; and  the  upper  line  a m being  double  of  r l,  will 
‘ contain  34.  The  remaining  part  of  the  lines  beyond  the  bridge  will 

* contain  as  many  parts  as  will  complete  the  refpeflive  parts  within 

* the  bridge  to  24.  So  that  g n will  confift  of  20,  h o 18,  i p i6, 

* K 0^15,  L R 12,  and  if  every  two  of  thefe  numbers  be  compared  to- 

* gether,  the  intervals  which  arife  from  flriking  their  refpedlive  choedfi 

* will  be  perceived  in  this  manner : 

* Unifon  12  to  12. 

‘ Greater  femitone  16  to  15. 

‘ Lefler  tone  20  to  18. 

‘ Greater  tone  twice,  9 to  8,  18  to  16. 

‘ Semiditone  twice,  18  to  15,  24  to  20. 

* Ditone  twice,  15  to  12,  20  to  16. 

* Diateflaron  five  times,  8 to  6,  1 2 to  9,  1 6 to  1 2,  20  to  1 5,  24  to  1 8. 

T 2 ‘ .Diapentc 
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‘ Diapcnte  five  times,  6 to  4,  9 to  6,  1 2 to  8,  1 8 to  1 2,  24  to  16. 

* Lefler  hexachord  twice,  24  to  1 5. 

‘ Greater  hexachord  twice,  15  to  9,  20  to  12. 

* Diapafon  five  times,  8 to  4,  12  to  6,  1 6 to  8,  1 8 to  9,  24  to  1 2. 


* Some  intervals  repeated  with  the  diapafon. 


€ 


' 

Diapafon  with  the; 


V 


Lcfler  tone  20  to  9. 

Greater  tone  twice  9 to  4,  18  to  8. 
Ditone  twice,  20  to  8,  15  to  6. 
Diateffaron  twice,  16  to  6,  24  tog. 
Diapcnte  thrice,  12  to  4,  18  to  6,  24  to 
Greater  hexachord  20  to  6. 


8. 


* Difdiapafon  twice,  16  to  4,  24  to  6. 

* Some  intervals  repeated  with  a difdiapafon.  j 

r Greater  tone  18  to  4. 

* Difdiapafon  with  the<  Ditone  20  to  4. 

I Diapcnte  24  to  4. 

Upon  this  improvement  of  the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy  Salinas  himfclf 
remarks  in  the  words  following : 

* I thought  proper  thus  minutely  to  explain  all  the  parts  of  this 

* inftrument  bccaufc  of  its  great  and  wonderful  excellence.  But 

* %vhat  I think  feems  mod  worthy  of  admiration  in  it  is,  that  it  con- 

* lifts  in  fextuple  proportion,  wherein  arc  contained  all  the  confo- 

* nants  and  diftbnants.  And  hereby  the  wonderful  virtue  of  the  fe- 
‘ nary  number  appears,  fince  not  only  lix  fimple"  confonants  arc 

* found  in  the  fix  firft  minxbers,  and  in  the  fix  firft  fimple  proportions, 
‘ and  alfo  in  the  fix  firft  which  fuccefiively  arife  by  multiplication 
‘ (fo  that  we  cannot  either  in  the  one  or  the  other  proceed  farther  to 

* any  other  confonants  or  harmonical  intervals)  but  alfo  you  may  find 

* confonants  and  diftbnants  conftituted  in  ail  the  fix  kinds  of  propor- 
‘ tion,  that  is  to  fay,  in  one  of  equality,  and  five  of  inequality,  if  you 
‘ arc  minded  to  inveftigate  their  lawful  proportions  in  numbers*.’ 


* The  inveftigation  of  fo  great  a mimlwr  of  confonant  and  difibnant  imerrals  as  are  ‘ 
abov:  given  by  means  of  fo  fnnple  an  indruinent  or  diagram  as  tWs  of  Salinas,  is  a very 
delighiful  fpeculation.  But  it  has  lately  been  difeovered  that  from  the  famous  theorem  of 

Pythago- 
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In  his  demondration  that  the  ratio  of  a comma  is  8i  to  8o,  and 
that  it  is  the  difference  between  the  tone  major  and  tone  minor,  he 
fays  that  the  comma  is  the  leafl  of  all  the  fcnfible  intervals,  and  that 
he  had  experienced  it  to  be  fo  by  his  ear,  in  an  inftrument  which  he 
had  caufed  to  be  made  at  Rome,  in  which  both  tones  were  heard, 
and  their  difference  was  plainly  to  be  perceived,  and  he  infers  from 
a paflage  in  Ptolemy,  where  he  makes  it  indifferent  w'hether  thel'ef- 
quiodfave  or  fefquinonal  tone  have  the  acute  place  in  the  diatonic  te- 

Pythagoras,  contained  in  the  47th  Propofiiion  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid,  the  confonanccj 
and  diflunances  may  with  no  fefs  a degree  of  certainty  be  demonllrated  than  by  the  above 
method  of  Salinas.  The  author  of  this  difeovery  was  Mr.  John  Harrington,  of  the  we'I- 
known  family  of  that  name  near  Bath.  This  gentleman  made  the  important  difeovery 
above-mentioned,  and  in  the  year  1693  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Newton,  afterwards  Sir 
Ifaac,  in  a letter,  which,  with  the  anfwcr,  are  here  itifertcd  from  a mifccllany  entitled 
Nugx  Antique,  publilhed  in  1769. 

• Sir, 

‘ At  your  requeft  I have  fent  you  my  fchome  of  the  harmonic  ratios  adapted  to  the  Py- 

• thagorean  propofition,  which  feems  better  to.eaprefs  the  modern  improvements,  as  the 
’ ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  fefquialtcral  divilions,  which  appears  flrangc.  Pto> 

• lemy’s  Helicon  does  not  exprefs  thefe  intervals,  fo  eifential  in  the  modern  fyftcm,  nor 

• docs  the  fcheme  of  four  triangles  or  three  exprefs  fo  clearly  as  the  fquarcs  of  this  prcpoli* 

• lion.  What  I was  mentioning  concerning  the  Gmiiitude  of  ratios  as  conflituted  in  the 

• facredarchitedlure,  was  my  amufement  at  my  leifure hours,  bin  am  nut  mailer  enou;  h 

< to  fay  much  on  ihcfe  curious  fubjefls.  The  given  ratios  in  the  dimcnfions  of  Noah's 

• ark,  ^iiig  300,  50,  and  30,  do  certainly  fall  in  with  what  1 ohferved  ; the  rediiflion  to 
' their  lowefl  terms  comes  out  6 to  t,  which  produces  the  quadruple  fcrquialicral  ratio, 

• and  5 to  3 is  the  inverfe  of  6 to  5,  which  is  one  of  the  ratios  refulting  from  the  divifion 

< of  the  fefquialtcral  ratio;  the  extremes  are  as  10  to  1,  which  produce  by  reduflion  510 
' 4,  the  other  ratio  produced  by  the  diviflon  of  the  fefquialtcral  ratio.  Thus  ate  produced 
■ the  four  prime  harmoriical  ratios,  exclufive  of  the  diapafon  or  duple  ratio,  t have  con- 
‘ jeftured  that  the  other  moft  general  cdahlilhcd  architeflural  ratios  owe  their  teainy  to 
' their  approximation  to  the  harmonic  ratios,  and  that  the  feveral  forms  of  members  arc 

• more  or  lefs  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  they  fugged  the  ideas  of  figures  compo.'cd  of  fuch 

• ratios.  1 tremble  to  fugged  my  crutle  notions  to  your  judgment,  but  have  the  fanfl ion 
‘ of  your  own  dcOre  and  kind  promife  of  adidance  to  reflify  my  errors.  I am  fcnfiblc 

• thefe  matters  have  been  touched  upon  before,  but  my  attempts  were  to  reduce  matte  s to 

• fomc  farther  certainty  as  to  the  Gmplicity  anti  origin  of  the  pleafures  adrf  ling  our  difl'tr- 

• ent  fenfes,  and  try  by  comparifon  of  thole  picafurcs  which  alTcfl  one  fenfe,  from  objccls 
‘ whofe  principles  are  known,  as  the  ratios  of  found,  if  other  ad'crflions  agreeable  to  other 
‘ of  our  ienfes  were  owing  to  Gmilar  caufes.  You  will  pardon  my  prefumpiion,  as  I am 

• fcnfible  neither  my  years  nor  my  learning  permit  me  to  fpcak  with  piopricty  heicin,  hut 
' as  you  figniScd  your  picafure  of  knowing  what  I was  about,  have  thus  ventured  to  com- 
‘ municatc  my  undigeded  fentiments,  and  am.  Sir, 

• Your  obedient  fervant, 

‘ VV'adham  college,  ‘ John  Hap.ingtos.’ 

* May  22,  1693. 
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trachord,  that  the  ear  of  Ptolemy  was  not  nice  enough  to  dilcern  the 
difference  between  the  greater  and  leffer  tone. 
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The  nboTc  demondralion  it  given  in  the  author’s  own  figure!  and  charaffert,  but  it 
feems  in  fome  inftances  to  be  rather  inaccuratcli  eiprefled  1 and  perhapi  it  had  been  bet- 
ter if  he  had  fpoke  thus,  25  to  24  femitone  minus,  16  to  15  Temiione  majui,  le  to  g tone 
minor,  8 to  o tone  major,  b to  5 third  minor,  16  to  g feventh  minima,  9 to  5 feTcntn  mi- 
nor, 15  to  8 feventh  major,  48  to  25  greateft,  or  fharp  (harp  feventb. 

The  following  it  the  anlWcr  to  Mr.  Harrington’s  letter  : 

‘ Sir, 

‘ By  the  hands  of  your  friend  Mr.  Confcl  I was  favoured  with  yottr  demonfiratlon  of  the 

• harmonic  ratios  from  the  ordinances  of  the  47th  of  Euclid.  I think  it  very  explicit,  and 

• more  perfeff  than  the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy,  as  given  by  the  learned  Dr.' Wallis.  Your 
‘ obfervations  hereon  are  very  juft,  and  afford  me  fome  hints,  whieh  when  time  allows  I 
‘ would  porfuc,  and  gladly  alTift  you  with  any  thing  I can  to  encourage  your  curiofity  and 
‘ labours  in  tbefe  matters.  I fee  you  have  reduced  from  this  wonilerfiil  propofition  the  in- 
‘ harmonics,  as  well  as  the  coincidences  of  agreement,  all  refulting  from  the  given  lines 

* 3,  4,  and  j.  You  obferve  that  the  multiples  hereof  furnifh  thofe  ratios  th.it  afford  plea- 

* lure  to  the  eye  in  architcdlural  defigns.  I have  in  former  confiderations  examined  thefe 
' things,  and  wifb  my  other  employments  would  permit  my  further  noticing  iheieon,  as 

‘ it 
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Salinas  obferves,  that  befides  the  two  fcmitones,  the  greater  and  lef- 
fer,  into  which  the  tone  is  divided,  and  which  is  the  difference  whereby 
the  ditone  exceeds  the  femiditone,  there  is  a neceffity  for  inferting  into 
fnuhcal  inffruments,  more  efpecially  the  organ,  another  interval  call- 
ed the  Diefis  *,  bccaufe  without  it  there  can  be  no  modulating  in 
that  kind  of  mulic  called  by  the  Symphonetae,  Mufica  fida-|-,  in 
which  there  is  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  tltree  diverfities  of  b foft ; nor 

‘ it  ilt-rcrves  much  our  Arift  ferutinf,  and  tends  to  eicmplify  the  (impMcity  in  all  the 
‘ works  of  the  Creator  t however  I fliall  not  ccafc  to  give  my  thoughts  towards  this  fubjetk 
‘ at  my  leifure.  1 beg  you  to  purfuc  thefe  ingenious  fpccuiations,  as  your  genius  feems  to 
‘ incline  you  to  mathematical  rcfcarches.  You  remark  that  the  ideas  of  beauty  in  fiirvcy- 
‘ ing  obje£li  arifes  from  their  refpeftive  approximations  to  the  Ample  conAruftions,  and 
' that  the  plcafure  is  more  or  lefs  as  the  approaches  are  nearer  to  the  harmonic  ratios.  I 
‘ believe  you  are  fight ; poitions  of  circles  arc  more  or  lefs  agreeable  as  the  fegmenis 
' givethe  idea  of  the  perfe£f  Agure  from  whence  they  are  derived.  Your  examinations  of 
‘ the  Ades  of  polygons  with  re&ngles  certainly  quadrate  with  the  harmonic  ratios  ; I doubt 
‘ feme  of  them  do  not,  but  then  they  are  not  fuch  as  give  plcafure  in  the  formation  or  ufe. 

‘ Thefe  matters  you  muA  excufe  my  being  exaft  in  during  your  cnquiiies,  till  more  lei- 
' fure  gives  me  room  to  fay  with  more  certainty  hereon.  1 prefumc  you  have  confuted 
‘ Kepler,  Merfenne,  and  other  writers  on  the  conAruQion  of  figures.  What  you  obferve  of 
‘ the  ancients  not  being  acquainted  with  a divifion  of  the  fcfquiaheral  ratio  is  very  right ; 

‘ it  is  very  Arange  that  geniufes  of  their  great  talents,  efpecially  in  fuch  mathematical  con  A - 

* derations  Oiould  not  cooAder  that  although  the  ratio  of  3 to  2 was  not  diriAble  under  that 
‘ very  denomination,  yet  its  duple  members  6 to  4 cafily  pointed  out  the  ditone  4 to  5, 

* and  the  minor  tierce  6 to  5,  which  are  the  chief  perfe^ions  of  the  diatonic  fvAcm,  and 
' without  which  the  ancient  fyAem  was  doubtJefs  very  impetfefk.  It  appears  Arange  that 

* thofc  whofe  nice  fcruiinies  carried  them  fo  far  as  to  produce  the  fmali  iimmas  Aiould  nut  • 

* have  been  more  particular  in  examining  the  greater  intervals,  as  they  now  appear  fo  ler- 
' viccable  when  thus  divided.  In  Anc,  1 am  inclined  to  believe  fome  general  laws  of  the 

* Creator  prevailed  with  refpeft  to  the  agreeable  or  unpleaAng  aATcflions  of  all  our  fenfes ; 

‘ at  leaA  the  fuppofiiion  does  not  derogate  from  the  wifdom  or  power  of  God,  and  feems 
‘ highly  confouant  to  the  Amplicity  of  the  macrocofm  in  generai.  Whatever  clfe  your  in- 

* genious  inquiries  may  produce  1 Aiall  attentively  conAdvr,  but  have  fuch  matters  on  my 

* mind  that  I am  unable  to  give  you  more  fatisfaftion  at  this  time  1 however,  1 beg  your 
‘ modeAy  will  not  be  a means  of  preventing  my  hearing  from  you  as  you  proceed  in  tbcle 
' curious  rcfcarches,  and  be  aAured  of  the  bcA  ferviccs  in  the  power  of 

‘ May  30,  1693.  ‘ Your  humble  fervant. 

Is.  NtWTOJJ.' 

• The  author  obferves  that  the  ancients  gave  a dicAs  to  each  of  the  three  genera,  that 
is  to  fay,  they  called  the  lea  A interval  in  each  by  that  name.  In  fhort,  the  word  die  As  Ag- 
niRes  properly  a particle,  and  M.acrobius  ufes  it  in  that  feufe,  and  fo  explains  it ; but  the 
dicAs  which  .Salinas  is  here  for  introducitig  is  that  Interval  whereby  the  leAcr  feniitone  is 
exceeded  by  the  greater,  and  is  in  the  ratio  of  128  to  1 25. 

t MuAca  Rcla,  in  EngliAi  feigned  inuAc,  is  by  Andreas  Oriiilboparcus  thus  dcRiicd  : 

‘ MuAca  Acla  is  that  which  the  Greeks  called  Syneninicnon,  a fong  made  beyond  ihc  rc- 

* gular  compafs  of  the  fcalc  i or  it  is  a fong  full  of  conjuiiflions.’  He  means  to  fay  it  is  that 
kind  of  Camus  in  which  the  tetrachord  fynemmenon  is  ufed,  and  which  has  for  its  Anal  note 
or  key  feme  chord  not  included  in  the  ordinary  fcale,  as  Bb  or  Eb.  Sec  a type  of  it  in  the 
account  herein  before  given  of  Ornithoparcus,  vol.  II.  book  IV.  chap.  i.  pag.  393. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  at  the  time  when  Orniihoparcu.s  wrote,  that  pr.iflicc  or  dlAocating 
the  MI,  which  feigned  muAc  implies,  was  carried  no  farther  than  was  iieceAary  to  conAi- 

tute 
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ought  tliis  he  fays  to  be  deemed  a new  invention,  for,  which  is  cu- 
rious and  worthy  of  obfervation,  he  relates  that  the  Italians  have  in 
their  organs  two  diefes  in  every  diapafon,  the  one  between  a,  diatonic 
and  g,  chromatic,  and  another  between  d,  diatonic,  and  c,  chromatic 
and  that  on  many  fuch  organs  as  thefe  he  had  often  played,  particu- 
larly on  a very  famous  one  at  Florence,  in  the  monaftery  of  the  Do- 
minicans, called  Sandla  Maria  Novella. 

In  the  fubfequent  chapters  of  this  fecond  book  are  a great  num- 
ber of  fcalcs,  and  diagrams,  contrived  with  wonderful  ingenuity 
fb  explain  and  illuftrate  the  feveral  fubjeifls  treated  of  in  the  book. 

In  the  third  book  he  treats  of  the  genera  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
with  fo  much  learning  and  fagacity,  that,  as  has  already  been  noted. 
Dr.  Pepufeh  fcrupled  not  to  declare  to  the  world  that  the  true  enar- 
monic,  the  moft  intricate  of  the  three,  and  which  has  been  for 
many  ages  pad  fuppofed  to  be  lod,  is  in  this  work  of  his  accurately 
determined. 

From  his  reprefentation  of  the  ancient  genera,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
the  enarmonic,  the  chromatic,  and  even  fome  fpccics  of  the  diato-’ 
nic,  it  mod  evidently  appears  that  they  confided  in  certain  divifions 
of  the  tetrachord,  to  which  we  at  this  day  are  drangers;  and  it  may 
farther  be  faid  that  the  intervals  which  divide  both  the  chromatic  and 
enarmonic  tetrachord,  however  rational  they  may  be  made  to  appear 
by  an  harmonical  or  numerical  procefs  of  calculation,  arc  to  a mo- 
dern ear  fo  abhorrent  as  not  to  be  borne  without  pain  and  averfion. 

After  what  has  been  faid  in  fome  preceding  pages  of  this  work 
touching  the  genera  and  their  fpecies,  and  from  the  tedimony  of 
fome  even  of  the  Greek  harmonicians  herein  before  adduced,  it  ia 

tute  the  keys  6 b anH  E b,  each  with  the  major  third.  As  to  (he  latter*  it  is  (aid  to  hare 
been  firft  made  ufeof  by  Clemens  non  Papa,  who  lived  about  the  year  1560}  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  obfervation  that  :ha(  great  variety  of  keys  which  is  created  b^  the  multiplication  both 
of  the  acute  and  grave  fignatures,  except  in  the  above  indanccs,  is  a modern  refinement. 
Compofitions  in  thefe  keys,  for  example  1),  with  a major  third,  A with  a major  third,  £ 
with  a major  third,  with  a minor  third,  F with  a minor  third,  and  B natural  with  a 
minor  third,  are  not  to  be  traced  much  backwarder  than  to  the  middle  of  the  lad  century, 
and  probably  owe  their  iiurodu£tion  to  the  improvements  in  the  practice  of  the  violin  t 
clfchad  they  probably  been  included  in  the  definition  of  Mufica  by  Ornithoparcus. 

• The  palfage  in  Salinas  is  as  above,  but  it  is  to  be  fufpefted  that  the  letter  c is  mif- 
printed,  and  (liould  have  been  c ; and  if  fo,  this  improvement  of  (he  organ  by  the  Italians 
correfponds  cxaftly  with  w hat  is  to  be  obferved  in  fume  organs  in  this  country,  that  in  the 
Temple  church  in  particular,  u herein  are  fcvcral  keys  for  gi:  and  a and  for  d*  an#e 
from  the  loweflloihe  higheilin  the  range* 
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clear  beyond  a doubt  that  both  the  enarmonic  and  chromatic  genera 
are  as  it  were  by  the  general  confent  of  mankind  laid  afide.  It  would 
therefore  be  to  little  purpofe  to  follow  Salinas  through  that  labyrinth 
of  reafoning  by  which  he  attempts  to  explain  them  j fuch  as  are  de- 
Firous  of  full  information  in  this  refpeS  muft  be  referred  to  his  own 
work.  In  order  however  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  others,  and  to 
difplay  the  depth  of  knowledge  with  which  this  author  invefti- 
gates  the  dodlrine  of  the  ancient  genera,  it  may  not  be  amifs  here 
to  fubjoin  the  following  extradis,  which  contain  the  fubflance  of  bis 
arguments  in  the  diicufllon  of  this  curious  fubjedf. 

A Genus  in  mulic,  according  to  this  author,  is  a certain  habitude 
or  relation  which  the  founds  that  compofe  the  diateOaron  have  to  each 
other  in  modulation. 

Having  thus  defined  the  term  Genus,  in  the  doing  whereof  he  has 
apparently  taken  Ptolemy  for  his  guide,  be  thus  farther  proceeds  to 
deliver  his  fcntiments  of  the  genera  at  large. 

* The  ancients  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  the  genera  were 

* determined  rather  by  the  divifion  of  the  diateflaron,  that  being  the 
‘ had,  than  of  any  other  fyflem  or  confonance  ; and  this  was  not  the 
‘ fentiment  of  the  Pythagoreans  only,  who  held  that  there  could  be 

* no  confonance  of  a lefs  meafure  than  two  tones,  but  alfo  of  Arido- 

* xenos  himfclf,  who,  though  he  taught  that  the  differences  of  the 

* intervals  were  not  commenfurable  by  numbers  and  their  propor- 

* tions,  but  that  the  fenfes  were  the  proper  judges  thereof,  aflerts  in 

* the  drd  book  of  his  Elements  of  Harmony,  that  no  confonance  can 

* be  found  of  a lefs  content  than  that  between  the  unifon  and  its 
‘ fourth  i a pofition  which  however  we  have  fhewn  not  to  be  dridlly 

* true,  whether  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  our  fenfes  or  our  rea- 

* fon.  Not  to  enter  into  too  fcrupulous  a difcuflion  of  this  matter, 

* let  it  fudice  to  fay,  that  for  the  purpofe  of  defining  the  genera,  all 
' the  ancients  to  a man  have  fuppofed  a divifion  of  the  diatedaron  into 

* four  founds  or  three  intervals,  from  which  method  of  divifion  are 

* condituted  the  three  genera  : the  difference  between  each  of  thefe 
‘ is  generally  denoted  by  the  epithets  rarum,  rare  or  thin  j fpiO'um, 

* thick  or  clofe  fet  j and  fpifliflimum,  thicked  or  clofed  fet,  accord* 

* ing  to  the  quantities  of  thofe  leffer  intervals  by  which  they  were 

* feverally  divided : the  primitive  terms  of  didin&ion  for  the  genera 

VoL.  III.  U ‘ were 
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* were  thofe  of  Diatonica,  Chroma,  and  Harmonta,  though  the 

* writers  of  later  times  ofe  thofe  of  Diatonicum,  Chromaticum,  and, 

* Enarmonium.  The  Diatonicum  was  (aid  to  be  rare  bccaufe  it  pro? 

* ceeds  by  a tone,  tone  and  femitone,  which  arc  the  greateft  and 
' mod  rare  of  the  leHer  intervals : and  Ptolemy  aHerts  that  this  gcr 
' nus  was  called  the  Diatonum  bccaufe  it  abounded  in  tones.  The 

* Chromaticum  was  that  which  proceeded  by  a tribemiton^,  a fcmi^ 

* tone  and  femitone ; and  bccaufe  the  femitones  are  thicker  or  clofer 

* than  the  tones,  this  genus  was  faid  to  be  thicker  and  fofter  than 

* the  diatonum.  The  word  Chroma,  which  in  Greek  figniiies  co- 
' lour,  was  applied  to  it,  as  Boctius  writes,  as  being  cxprcfllve  of  its 

* variation  from  the  diatonum,  or,  as  the  Greeks  fey,  bccaufe  that  as 

* colour  is  intermediate  between  white  and  black,  fe  alfo  does  the 

* chromatic  genus  obferve  the  medium  between  the  rarenefs  of  the 

* diatonum  and  the  thieknefs  of  the  harmonia.  The  Harmonia  or 

* Enarmonium  proceeded  by  a ditonc,  a diells,  and  diefis  towards  the 

* grave,  and  bccaufe  the  diefes  are  thicker  than  the  femitones,  tbisge- 

* nus,  which  is  the  thickefl  of  the  three,  was  termed  the  Enarmonium, 

* as  being  the  bed  coadapted,  and  the  mod  abfolute  of  them  all  *. 

* Nor  did  the  ancients  proceed  any  farther  in  the  conditution  of 
*,  the  genera  than  is  above  related,  becaufe  in  it  no  harmofoical  interval 

* lefs  than  that  of  a dielis  is  difcoverable  ej^cept  the  comma,  which  i$ 

* common  to  all  the  three  ; and  though  they  may  all  feem  to  agree 

* in  dividing  the  diatedaron  into  three  intervals  in  every  genus,  yet  is. 

* there  not  one  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  this  fubje^  that  does 
‘ not  differ  from  the  red  in  determining  the  proportions  of  the  fevcral, 
\ intervals  that  conditute  itj  for  Pythagoras,  Archytas,  PhiloIaus.Era- 
‘ todhenes,  and,  in  a word,  all  the  writers  on  this  branch  of  the  fcience 

* have  afljgncd  to  it  different  ratios  all  equally  repugnant  to  harmonir. 
‘ cal  truth.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  more  particular  information,, 
‘ may  confult  Boetius,  book  III.  chap.  v.  and  Ptolemy,  book  II.  to^ 

* wards  the  end.  The  mod  celebrated  mode  of gcnerical  divifion  was, 
s urrdoubtedly  that  of  Pythagoras,  which  condituted  the  diatonic  dia^, 

* teffaron  of  two  tones,  both  in  a fefquioftave  ratio,  and  that  interval 
•>  which  was  wanting  to  complete  it,  but  this  we  have  neverthclefs. 
\ fjhewn  to  be  erroneous  in  tlic  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fecond  booko^ 

• Lib.  III.  cap.  I.  pag.  ION, 

^ ihi?. 
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« this  w^ork,  where  we  have  treated  of  the  difone  and  greater  iemitone. 
t feeing  that  both  the  ditone  and  lefler  femitone  or  limma  are  both 
‘ abhorrent  to  harmonyi  as  is  demonftrated  by  Ptolemy,  and  appears 
< from  reafon  itfelf.  The  divilion  of  Ariitoxenus  was  efteemed  the 

* next  after  this  of  Pythagoras,  to  which  it  was  contrary  in  aimoU 

* every  thing,  for  Ariftoxenus  thought  it  agreeable  in  the  diatonic 

* genus  to  proceed  not  only  by  equal  tones,  but  alfo  in  the  chroma- 
' tic  to  proceed  by  two  equal  femitones,  and  in  the  enarmonic  by 

* two  equal  diefes.  A third  divilion,  that  of  Didymus  and  Ptolemy, 

* made  neither  the  tones  nor  femitones  equal,  but  conftituted  a greater 

* and  lefler  of  each  *. 

* The  genera  can  neifticr  be  more  nor  fewer  than  three,  becaufe 

* that  is  the  number  of  the  lefler  intervals  whereby  they  are  diflin- 

* guilbed  from  each  other.  In  the  diatonic  the  lead  interval  is  th6 

* greater  femitone  j in  the  chromatic  the  lefler  j and  in  the  enarmo- 
nrc  the  diefis  j and  as  the  diefis  is  the  lead  of  all  the  intervals  that 

' can  vary  the  genus,  it  follows  that  the  enarmonic  mud  be  the 

* thicked  of  them  all ; and  the  reafon  why  the  diateflfaron  was  cbofen 

* as  the  fitted  of  the  conlbnances  to  adjud  the  feveral  genera  by,  was 

* not  becaufe,  as  the  ancients  aflert,  it  was  the  fmalled  of  the  con- 

* fonances,  for  that  it  certainly  is  not,  but  becaufe  all  thofe  intervals 

* which  arife  from  the  fird  divilion  of  the  lowed  confonances,  were 

* found  once  in  the  diatelTaron,  fuch  as  the  greater  tone,  the  lefler 

* tone,  and  the  greater  femitone ; for  the  greater  and  lefler  tone  arife 

* from  the  flrd  divilion  of  the  ditone,  and  the  greater  tone  and  leffer 
■*  femitone  from  the  fird  divilion  of  the  femiditone  j but  if  thefe  were 

* refpedtively  added,  the  one  to  the  former  and  the  other  to  the  lat- 
’*  ter,  the  complement  would  be  a diatelTaron  confiding  of  three  in- 

* tervals  and  four  founds,  wherefore  the  conditntion  of  the  genera  is 

* not  to  be  found  in  any  of  thofe  left  fydems  than  the  diatelTaron  j on 
’ the  contrary,  in  the  greater  confonants,  fuch  as  the  diapente  and 

* diapafon,  we  meet  with  a repetition  of  thefe  three  feveral  intervals, 
' for  in  the  diapente  the  greater  tone  is  found  twice,  and  in  the  dia- 

* pafon  three  times,  and  the  leflTer  tone  and  greater  femitone  are 
' found  twice  in  the  diapafon  ■f.’ 

* Lib.  m.  csp.  i.  pag.  102.  t Lib*  Id.  cap.  il. 
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Although  Salinas  has  laboured  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
fpidum  and  non  fpilTum,  which  fo  frequently  occur  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  and  which  are  ufcd  to  exprefs  a didinguiihing  pro* 
perty  of  the  genera,  he  profefles  to  ufe  the  epithet  fpifl'um  in  a fcnfc 
different  from  that  in  which  it  was  accepted  by  them ; they  called 
that  conAitution  fpiA'um,  or  thick,  where  the  acuteA  interval  was 
greater  than  the  other  two,  as  in  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic;  and 
they  called  that  non  fpiffum,  in  which  the  two  grave  ones  taken  to- 
gether were  greater  than  the  acute,  as  in  the  diatonic.  * But  we, 
fays  this  author,  * maintain  that  genus  not  to  be  thick  wherein  the 

* confonants  are  found  intermediated  with  thinner  and  fewer  inter- 

* vals,  of  which  fort  is  the  diatonum,  in  which  the  confonants  are 
' interfedled  by  tones  and  a greater  femitone,  which  arc  the  thinneA 

* of  all  the  leffer  intervals  : the  diateffaron,  for  example,  is  divided 

* into  three  intervals;  on  the  contrary  we  fay  that  that  genus  is  thick 
' in  which  all  the  confonants  arc  interfered  by  thicker  and  more  clofe 
' intervals ; fuch  is  the  chromatic,  which  proceeds  by  a greater  and 

* leffer  femitone,  which  are  thicker  intervals  than  tones,  and  in  the 
‘ compoAtion  of  a perfer  inAniment  divides  the  diateffaron  into  Ax 

* intervals  and  feven  founds,  but  according  to  that  which  we  ufe,  the 
' diviAon  is  into  Ave  intervals  and  Ax  founds,  for  the  trihemitone  is 

* not,  as  the  ancients  would  have  it,  an  interval  of  this  genus,  feeing 
‘ it  is  truly  a confonant,  and  confonants  are  not  the  intervals  of  any 

* genus  *.  But  the  thickeA  of  the  genera  is  the  enarmonic,  becaufe 

* it  proceeds  by  leffer  femitones  and  diefes,  which  are  indiviAble  in- 

* tervals  ; nor  can  the  ditone  be  faid  to  be  an  interval  of  this  genus, 

‘ although  as  well  the  ancient  writers  as  thofe  of  later  times  affert  it 
' to  be  fo,  becaufe  it  is  a true  and  perfeA  confonant,  and,  like  all 
' the  reA,  requires  to  be  Ailed  up,  wherefore  in  this  genus  the  diatef- 

* faron  will  have  nine  intervals  and  ten  founds. 

‘ The  conAitution  of  all  the  genera  is  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the 
‘ diviAon  of  the  diateffaron,  it  is  only  in  the  diatonic  that  this  method 

* is  to  be  taken,  for  the  intervals  by  which  it  proceeds  are  not  to  be  • 

* Here  Salinas  cautions  his  reader  not  to  be  didurbed  that  the  Diateflaron,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  number  four,  and  is  therefore  underflood  to  donfitl  of  fo  many  founds, 
fhould  here  be  faid  to  contain  Cz  inlavals  and  feven  founds,  for  that  circumftancc  he  lays 
is  peculiar  to  the  diatonic, 
t Lib.  111.  cap.  ii. 
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* found  in  any  lefler  confonant.  But  to  difcover  the  conftitutioir  of 

* the  chromatic  we  affert  that  the  divifion  of  the  greater  tone  is  fuf- 

* ficient,  bccaufe  all  the  intervals  by  which  this  genus  proceeds  are 

* to  be  found  once  therein.  For  the  conlideration  of  the  enarmonic 
' genus  the  greater  femitone  is  fufficient,  for  in  that  are  all  the  inter- 

* vals  to  be  found  through  which  this  genus  - proceeds ; all  this  is 

* the  cifedl  of  the  great  and  wonderful  conlHtution  of  the  harmonical 

* ratio.  The  diateffaron  fecms  to  have  been  aflumed  for  difplaying 

* the  diatonic  genus,  bccaufe  it  is  the  excefs  of  the  diapafon  above 
' the  diaf>ente  : the  tone  by  which  we  explain  the  chromatic  is  the 
‘ exccfs  of  the  diapentc  above  the  diatefiaron,  and  the  greater  femi- 
‘ tone  by  which  we  declare  the  enarmonic  is  the  excefs  of  the  diatelTa- 
‘ ron  above  the  ditone.  Moreover  it  is  neceffar<y  to  know  that  the 

* three  genera  (land  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  good,  better,  and 

* beft  ; for  as  good  can  cxift  by  itfclf,  but  better  cannot  be  without 

* good,  fo  may  the  diatonic  exid  alone,  and  become  the  foundation 

* of  the  others,  as  is  feen  in  the  Cythara,  wherein  arc  no  femitones 
‘ but  the  greater,  in  which  this  genus  abounds,  for  the  Icfler  femi- 

* tones  arc  proper  to  the  chromatic. 

* But  although  the  diatonic  be  the  mod  natural,  yet,  as  Boctius 

* fays,  it  is  the  harded  of  the  three,  and  to  foften  or  abate  of  this 
' hardnefs  was  the  chromatic  invented,  and  yet  the  chromatic  could 

* not  have  exided  without  the  diatonic,  it  being  nothing  elfe  than 

* the  diatonic  thickened  ; and  fuch  does  that  conditution  appear  to 

* be  which  we  dnd  in  thofe  indruments  that  are  druck  with  black 
' and  white  pleidra.  As  to  the  enarmonic,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot 

* fubfid  by  itfclf,  and  being  a compound  of  the  other  two,  it  is  the 

* thicked,  bed  compadled,  and  mod  perfedt ; and  no  one  can  be- 

* lieve  that  any  modulation  could  be  made  in  either  the  chromatic 
' or  enarmonic  feparated  from  the  diatonic,  feeing  it  is  impodible  to 
‘ proceed  without  it  through  the  chromatic  or  enarmonic  intervals, 

* and  this  is  not  only  (hewn  by  Ptolemy,  but  it  is  evident  both  to 

* fenfe  and  reafon 

The  nution  which  Salinas  entertained  of  the  genera  was  that  the 
chromatic  was  the  diatonic  inlpiffatcd  ; and  that  the  enarmonic  was 
the  chromatic  infpilTated,  and  in  all  his  rcafoning  about  them  be 
fuppofes  a nccclTity  in  nature  for  filling  up  thofe  fpaces  or  chafms,  as 


* Lib.  111.  cap.  ii. 
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lie  aSeifU  to  confider  them,  which  the  difference  between  the  greater 
and  leffer  iotervali  in  the  diatonic  tetrachord  feems  to  imply. 

Of  the  leveral  Ipecies  of  the  diatonic  Salinas  fcruples  not  to  pre- 
fer the  fyntonoos  or  intenle  of  Ptolemy,  and  fays  that  if  Plato  had 
been  fenfible  of  its  excellence,  he  woold  not  have  been  fo  torment- 
ed as  he  was,  at  finding  that  the  Pythagorean  limma  256  to  243 
was  not  fuperparttcoiar,  and  therefore  not  in  truth  a proportion,  but 
rather,  as  he  is  forced  to  term  it,  a portion,  i.  e.  a particle  or 
fradioQ  *. 


.CHAP.  X. 


IN  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  third  book  Salinas  (hews  the  method  ofcon- 
ilruAing  the  type  of  the  diatonic,  which  he  does  by  fuch  a divi- 
fion  of  the  monochord  as  gives  d d in  the  ratio  of  each  to  the  other 
of  81  to  80,  making  thereby  the  one  a tone  minor,  and  the  other  a 
tone  major  above  c ; the  former  of  thefe  he  calls  d inferior,  and  the 
latter  d fuperior,  this  difiindlion  he  obferves  in  the  fucceeding  types 
of  the  chromatic  and  cnarraonic  { that  of  the  diatonic  is  as 
follows : 


T44  135  120  108  96  90  81,80  72 

EF  G a bedde 


Of  the  Chromatic  he  fays,  chap.  vi.  that  it  arofe  from  that  divifion 
of  the  tone  which  was  invented  to  foften  the  harihnefs  of  the  tritonui 


* Lib.  in.  cap.  iti.  paa.  io7, 
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between  F and  b ; and  in  chap.  vll.  he  directs  by  the  dividon  of 
the  monochord  the  condrudtion  of  the  type  of  the  chromatic  genus. 

As  in  the  diatonic  divlGon  be  gives  d inferior  and  d fuperior,  fo  in 
this  of  the  chromatic  does  he  give  F#  inferior,  and  F:|j:  fuperior,  and 
alfo  b inferior  and  b fuperior,  belides  G#,  c#,  and  e b diftinguiihed  by 
the  ihort  or  different  coloured  pledfra  on  the  organ,  baFpfichord,  and 
other  inilruments  of  the  like  kind. 

The  following  is  the  type  of  the  chromatic  genus  according  to  thU 
author. 
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In  the  eighth  chapte»^of  the  fame  book  Salinas  remarks  that  the 
chara^eriflic  of  the  chromatic  is  its  lead  interval,  which  is  a lelTer 
iemitone,  and  is  therefore  called  the  chromatic  dieils,  and  is  the  dif- 
ference whereby  the  leffer  tone  exceeds  the  greater  femitone.  The 
type  above  given  is  exhibited  in  the  feventh  chapter,  with  this  re- 
mark^ that  in  it  the  lefl'er  femitone  or  chromatic  dielis  is  found  hvo 
times,  that  is  to  fay,  between  F and  F^  inferior,  G and  G#»  b fu- 
perior and  b,  c^  and  c,  and  Cb  and  e. 

In  the  fame  chapter  he  treats  of  the  Enarmonic  genus,  which  he 
&ys  is  the  mod  perfedtof  all,  as  containing  in  it  the  other  two;  the 
following  is  the  type  of  the  enarmonic  as  given  by  him. 
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Upon  which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  true  enarmonic  in- 
tervals are  diAinguiQied  from  the  diatonic  by  a point  placed  over 
them. 

As  he  had  noted  the  chromatic  by  its  diefis,  which  is  the  interval 
of  a Icffer  femitone,  fo  has  he  remarked  that  the  charadlcriftic  of  the 
enarmonic  is  the  enarmonic  diefis,  which  arifes  from  a divifion  of 
the  greater  femitone  into  a lelTer  femitone  and  a diefis  thus : 


i 

GREATER 

SEMITONE. 

1 

Chromatic  Diefis 

1 ^ Enarmonic  Diefis 

120  125  128 


which  Icfier  femitone,  by  the  way,  is  no  other  than  the  chromatic  die- 
fis, and  in  its  lowed  numbers  is  25  to  24.  As  to  the  enarmonic  die- 
fis, its  ratio  is  above  demondrated  to  be  1 28  to  1 25,  and  it  is  the  inter- 
val between  inferior  and  G b inferior,  that  is  to  fay,  between  the 
numbers  5 1 840  and  50625,  which  arc  in  the  ratio  of  1 28  to  1 25,  for 
518*10  contains  the  number  405,  128  times,  and  50625  contains  tiie 
fame  number  405,  125  times.  It  is  again  found  between  a:|^  infe- 
rior 
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tior  and  b inferior,  that  is  to  fay,  between  the  numbers  41472  and 
40500,  for  the  former  of  thcfe  contains  the  number  324,  128  times, 
and  the  latter  contains  the  fame  number  125  times.  The  cnarmo- 
nic  diefis  is  clfewherc  to  be  found  in  the  above  divifion  of  the  diapa- 
fon  in  three  inftanccs,  but  the  two  above  given  are  fufficient  to  make 
it  known. 

It  was  neceflary  to  be  thus  particular  in  the  reprefentation  of  Salinas’s 
fyftem  of  the  genera,  more  efpecially  the  enarmonic  genus,  becaufe  he 
himfelf  appears  to  be  fo  confident  of  his  fkill  in  this  abftrufc  part  of 
the  muGcal  fcience,  that  he  fcruplcs  not  to  reprehend  very  roundly 
the  Greek  writers  for  miftakes  about  the  genera  ; and  fpcaking  of  his 
divifion  of  the  enarmonic,  he  fays,  that  if  it  be  made  as  by  him  is  di* 
redled,  nothing  in  harmonics  can  be  more  abfolutely  juft  and  perfedf. 
It  is  pofitively  aflerted  by  Dr.  Pepufeh,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  De  Moi- 
vre,  that  Salinas  has  determined  the  enarmonic  accurately  : and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  thofe  are  in  the  right  that  think  fo. 

The  diagrams  made  ufe  of  by  Salinas  to  illuftrate  his  dodirinc  of 
the  genera,  more  efpecially  the  types,  as  he  calls  them,  of  each,  are 
moft  aftoniftiingly  complicated,  but  very  curious  and  fatisfadlory.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  on  this  part  of  his  work,  that  he  meddles  not  with 
the  colours  or  fpecies  of  the  genera.  Of  the  diatonic  he  has  taken 
the  fyntonous  or  intenfe  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  his  defeription  of  the  chro- 
matic he  has  given  a reprefentation  which  coincides  with  no  one  fpe- 
cies of  that  genus,  for  it  is  neither  the  foft,  the  hemiolian,  nor  the 
toniac,  but  feems  to  be  a divifion  of  his  own.  As  to  the  enarmonic, 
it  is  well  known  that  it  admitted  of  no  diftindlion  intp  fpccies. 

That  Salinas  had  any  defire  to  reftore  the  ancient  genera  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  the  great  labour  he  has  beftowed  in  the  explanation 
of  them.  He  indeed  feems  to  have  been  very  felicitous  to  attemper 
fomc  of  the  harfher  intervals  in  the  diatonic  feries,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  to  have  made  an  arrangement  of  the  white  and  black  plcdfra,  as 
he  calls  them,  a little  differing  from  the  ordinary  one  ; and  fays  that 
he  had  with  him  at  Salamanca  an  inftrument  which  he  had  caufed  to 
be  made  at  Rome,  wherein  the  tone  between  G and  a is  accurately 
divided.  But  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  afeertain  the  true  divifion  of 
the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  feems  to  be  rcfolvable  into  that  eager 
defire  of  rendering  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  intelligible, 
which  he  uniformly  manifefts  in  the  courfe  of  his  writings. 

VoL.  III.  X Seeing 
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Seeing  then  that  the  world  is  In  podcfTion  at  lad  of  the  true  enar- 
monic,  it  remains  to  be  confidered  whether  it  mud  not  at  all  times 
have  been  a matter  rather  of  fpeculation  than  pradice.  Were  we  to 
think  with  the  ancients,  and  adopt  their  reafoning  about  the  fpilTum 
and  non  fpilTum,  we  Ihould  fay  that  that  feries  of  harmonical  pro- 
gredion  which  admitted  of  the  fmalled  intervals,  and  left  the  fewed 
chafms  in  the  fydem,  approached  the  neared  to  perfcdlion  j but  this 
is  a condderation  merely  fpeculativc,  and  has  as  little  to  do  with  the 
fenfe  of  hearing  as  the  external  form  of  any  given  mudcal  indrument 
with  the  hearing  whereof  we  are  delighted. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  any  one  make  the  experiment,  and  try  the 
effedf  of  fuch  Intervals  as  the  enarmonic  diefis,  as  above  afeertained, 
on  his  ear,  and  he  will  hardly  be  perfuaded  that  the  genus  to  which 
it  belongs  could  ever  have  been  cordially  embraced  by  the  unpreju- 
diced part  of  mankind. 

To  favour  the  opinion  that  it  was  never  received  into  general  prac- 
tice, we  have  the  tedimony  of  fome  of  the  ancient  writers  themfelves, 
who  exprefsly  fay  that  on  account  of  their  Intricacy  both  the  chro- 
matic and  enarmonic  grew  very  early  to  be  difedeemed  by  the  pub- 
lic ear,  and  gave  way  to  that  orderly  progredion  the  diatonic,  which 
nature  throughout  her  works  feems  to  recognize  as  the  only  true  and 
jud  fuccedion  of  harmonical  intervals. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fubfequent  chapters  of  his  third  book  Salinas, 
treats  of  the  temperament  of  the  organ  and  other  indruments.  He 
fays  of  the  human  voice  that  it  is  dexible,  and  being  diretded  by  that 
fenfe  of  harmony  which  is  implanted  in  us,  it  chufes  and  conditutes 
that  which  is  pcrfedl,  and  preferves  the  confonants  and  the  lelTcr  in- 
tervals in  their  due  proportions,  no  impediment  intervening.  Farther 
be  fays  that  It  diferiminates  with  the  greated  exadlnefs  between  the. 
greater  and  the  leder  tone,  and  that  as  the  melody  requires,  it  chufes 
either  the  one  or  the  other;  but  in  the  organ  and  other  indruments 
where  the  founds  arc  fixed,  and  are  not  determined  by  the  touch  of 
the  performer,  he  fays  that  the  tones  arc  of  necelCty  equal,  and  that 
this  equality  is  preferved  by  the  didcibution  of  the  three  commas,  by 
which  the  three  greater  tones  iu  the  diapafon  exceed  the  leder  ones 
fo  that  by  this  didribution  the  confonants  and  leder  intervals  partici-. 
pate  of  that  didbnance  which  in  fome  part  of  the  ^’dein  or  other  is, 
occafioned  by  the  comms. 
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The  (yftetn  thus  attempered  is  called  by  the  Italians  Syftema  Parti- 
cipato.  It  is  mentioned  in  a preceding  chapter  of  this  work,  and  is 
deferibed  by  Zarlino  in  his  lilitutioni  Harmoniche,  part  II.  cap.  xli. 
ct  feq.  * Salinas  fays  he  himfelf  when  a youth  at  Koine,  invented 
a Syllema  ParCicipato,  in  nothing  differing  from  that  publifhed  by 
Zarlino,  which  he  fays  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  truth  is 
but  one  and  the  fame,  and  that  it  prefents  itfclf  to  all  that  rightly  en- 
deavour to  invefligate  it  -f-. 

The  fertility  of  Salinas’s  invention  fuggefted  to  him  various  other 
temperaments,  which  he  has  deferibed  with  his  ufual  accuracy.  After 
Hating  and  comparing  them,  and  giving  the  preference  to  the  firH, 
he  proceeds  in  chap,  xxvii.  to  fhew  the  bad  conHitution  of  a certain 
indrument  begun  to  be  condrudled  in  Italy  about  forty  years  before 
the  time  of  writing  his  book,  thrt  is  to  fay  about  the  year  *537,  con- 
cerning which  he  fays  that  this  inftrument  was  called  Archicymba- 
lum,  and  that  it  divided  each  of  the  tones  into  five  parts,  giving  to  the 
greater  femitone  three,  and  totheleffer  two  j he  fays  that  this  inftru- 
ment was  much  efteemed,  and  was  made  ufe  of  by  fome  muficians  of 
great  eminence.  He  fays  that  as  the  diapafon  contains  fix  tones  and 
adiefis,  it  divided  the  odfaveinto  thirty-one  parts:);;  but  that  they  are 
diefes  he  abfolutely  denies.  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  defedls 
of  this  inftrument,  and  pronounces  of  it,  that  it  was  oftenfive  to  his 
ear,  and  was  not  conftrudted  in  any  truly  harmonical  ratio  <|[. 

* Bomempi  has  given  a fyltem  of  another  form,  which  he  calls  Syltema  Participato, 
from  its  comprehending  the  diatonic  and  chromatic,  but  it  feems  to  be  no  other  than  that 
now  in  prauice,  in  which  the  diapafon  is  divided  into  twelve  femitoncs.  Vide  Bont. 
Hill.  Muf.  pag.  187. 

t De  Mufica,  lib.  IIT.  cap.  xir.  Dr.  Smith  fays  that  Salinas  was  the  hrll  inventor  of  a 
temperament,  and  that  both  he  and  Zarlino  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  the  invention, 
and  had  a difpute  about  it.  Harmonics,  pag.  37,  in  a note.  But  this  is  hardly  reconcile' 
able  with  the  declaration  of  Salinas  above  mentioned,  which  ferns  to  imply  an  inclination 
in  him  rather  to  wave  than  promote  a difpute. 

1 Dr.  Pepufeh  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  De  Moivre,  herein  before  cited,  fays  that  this  divi- 
Con  of  the  oflave  into  thirty  one  parts  was  necedarily  implied  in  the  doclrine  of  the  an- 
cients : and  that  though  the  inftrument  above-mentioned  w as  condemned  both  by  Zarlino 
and  Salinas,  they  condemned  it  without  fufficient  rcafon,  for  that  Mr.  Huygens  having 
more  accurately  examined  the  matter,  found  it  to  be  the  bell  temperature  that  could  be 
contrived. 

5 Ihere  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  the  inftrument  above  fpoken  of  is  the  Archi- 
cembalo  of  Don  Nicola  Vicentino,  though  Salinas  confcft'cs  himfelf  at  a lofs  who  to 
aferibe  the  invention  of  it  to.  Merfennus  once  thought  it  was  invented  hy  Fabius  Co- 
lumns. Harmonic,  lib.  VI.  De  Generibus  ct  Modis,  Prop  xiii.  From  thefc  two  particu- 
lars it  may  be  inferred  that  neither  Salinas  nor  ho  had  ever  feen  Vicentino's  book ; but  it 
feems  that  Merfennus  was  fet  right  in  his  diviOon  by  the  perufal  of  Salinas,  and  that  be 
has  mad:  ample  amends  for  his  miftake  by  giving  the  thirty-one  intervals  with  their  ratios 
as  here  reprefented.  As  to  the  divilion  of  Fabius  Columns,  it  was  probably  borrowed 
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In  the  twenty-eighth  and  four  fubfequent  chapters  of  his  third 
book  he  takes  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  lute,  viol,  and  organ,  and  of  cer- 


from  thii,  but  it  was  into  thirty-nine  (bunds  and  thirty-eight  interrals,  and  will  be  fpokea 
of  hereafter.  Vide  Merfenn.  Harm.  Unir.  Dei  Genres  de  la  Mufique,  Prop.  x.  ai. 
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(1.  cemmt 


* Tounderfland  the  nature  of  ihii  internal- 
it  ii  neceflary  to  know  that  of  femitones  there 
are  many  kinds.  Merfennus  has  enumerated 
them  in  this  Latin  work,  liber  V.  De  Diflb- 
nantiis,  prop.  xiii.  but  more  particularly  in  bis 
HarmonieUniverfelle,  Des  DilTonances.prop. 
ii.  pag.  116:  they  appear  to  be  the  Semito- 
nium  maximum  Semitonium  majus  tt> 

Semitonium  medium  Semitonium  Pytba- 
goricum  } Semitonium  minus  fj>  Semito- 
nium minimum  and  laftly,  the  Semito- 

nium fubminimum  above  given,  which  in  ita 
loweft,  or  radical  numbers,  will  be  found  to 
be  in  the  ratio  of  250  to  243,  for  in  120000 
the  number  480  is  found  25O  tinges,  and  in 
1 1 6640  it  is  found  243  times,  in  loocoo  the 
number  400  is  found  250  times,  and  in  97200 
it  is  found  243  times:  in  90000  the  num- 
ber 360  is  found  250  times,  and  in  H7480  it 
is  found  743  times.  Laftly,  in  80OCO  the 
number  370  is  found  250  times,  and  in  77760 
it  is  found  2t3  times.  It  is  to  be  notol  that, 
in  the  Harmonic  Univerfelle,  livre  truifiemc, 
pag.  167,  and  in  that  curious  diagram  preced- 
ing it,  the  number  87930  is  niiftakcn  for 
87480.  The  Semitonium  fubminimum  is  an. 
interval  Icfs  than  the  chrom.itic  diefts  by  a, 
comma.  Mcrfen.  Harm.  lib.  V.  prop.  ix. 
Harm.  Univ.  l^es  Diflbnancts,  prop.  li.  pag, 
115, 
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tain  temperaments  the  beft  adapted  to  each.  In  the  former  he  fays 
that  although  the  viol  by  name  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  yet  Cafliodorus  aflerts  that  it  is  to  be  found  deferibed 
among  their  different  kinds  of  Cythara  j and  he  himfelf  adds  that  in 
the  works  of  Bede,  an  author  fufficiently  celebrated,  it  is  cxprefsly 
mentioned. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  contains  among  other 
things  the  dodrine  of  the  modes,  in  the  difeuding  whereof  he  feems 
to  agree  with  Glareanus  that  they  arc  in  number  twelve,  and  that 
they  anfwcr  to  the  feven  fpccies  of  diapafon  harmonically  and  arith- 
metically divided  ; but  as  the  third  fpecics  proceeding  from  tl  is  in- 
capable of  an  harmonical  dividon  as  wanting  a true  fifth,  and  the 
Icventh  fpccies  proceeding  from  F is  incapable  of  an  arithmetical  di- 
yifion  as  having  an  exceffive  fourth,  the  number  of  the  modes,  which 
would  otherwife  be  fourteen,  is  reduced  to  twelve,  which  is  the  very 
pofition  that  Glareanus  in  his  Dodecachordon  endeavours  to  de- 
monflrate. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  is  a diagram  reprefenting  in  a collateral  view 
the  tetrachords  of  the  ancients  conjoined  with  the  hexachords  of 
Guido  Arctinus,  and  fhewing  how  the  latter  fpring  out  of  the  former. 
Dr.  Wallis  has  greatly  improved  upon  this  in  the  diagram  by  him 
inferred  in  his  Appendix  to  Ptolemy,  and  which  is  given  in  the  firft 
volume  of  this  work,  exhibiting  a comparative  view  of  the  ancient 
Greek  fyftem  with  the  fcale  of  Guido. 

In  the  twenty-fecond  chapter  he  takes  notice  of  the  ancient  divi- 
fion  of  the  genera  into  fpccies,  but  it  feems  that  he  did  not.  approve 
of  it,  for  in  his  own  divifion  of  the  genera  he  has  rejedled  it,  thereby 
making  that  fpecics  of  each,  whatever  it  be,  which  he  has  chofen  for 
an  exemplar,  a genus  of  itfelf. 

In  the  twenty-third  chapter  he  undertakes  to  (hew  the  errors  of 
Ariftoxenus  in  a manner  different  from  Ptolemy  and  Boetius,  and  in 
the  five  following  chapters  cenfures  him,  and  even  Ptolemy  himfelf,. 
with  adegreeof  freedom  which  (hews  that  though  he  entertained  a re- 
verence for  the  ancients,  he  was  no  bigot  to  their  opinions,  butafl’uined 
the  liberty  in  many  inflanccs  of  thinking  and  Judging  for  himfelf. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  fame  fourth  book  he  commends 
in  general  terms  Jacobus  Faber  Stapulenfis,  though  he  feems  to  fufpedt 
that  he  had  never  red  Ptolemy,  nor  any  other  of  the  Greek  hamioni- 

cians*. 
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cians,  and  fays  he  does  nothing  more  than  demonilrate  the  propor- 
tions of  Boetins. 

The  fubfcquent  chapter  contains  his  opinion  of  Franchinus  and  his 
writings,  which  he  delivers  in  the  following  words : 

' Franchinus  GaSiirius  was  a famous  profeflbr  of  theoretical  and 

* pradlical  mufic,  and  publiflied  feveral  works  and  wrote  many  things 

* in  both  parts  worthy  to  be  known.  He  boads  that  by  his  care 
‘ and  at  his  expence  the  three  books  of  Ptolemy’s  Harmonics,  the 

* three  of  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  and  the  three  of  Manuel  Briennius 
‘ were  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin.  It  is  true  he  red 
‘ thofe  books,  as  he  (hews  in  his  works,  cfpecially  in  that  which  he 

* wrote  concerning  indrumental  harmony,  where  he  recites  almod 
‘ all  their  pofitions,  but  fo  confufcdly,  that  he  feems  rather  to  have 
' red  them  than  underdood  them.  But  thefe  Latin  traiidations  are  not 
‘ extant  as  far  as  I know,  perhaps  through  the  avarice  of  Franchinus 
‘ himfelf,  who  had  them  made  only  for  his  own  ufe,  and  did  not  give 
‘ them  to  be  printed,  imagining  that  a time  never  would  come  when 
‘ the  mudeians  would  underdand  the  Greek  language,  and  be  able  to 

* read  thofe  authors  in  the  originals.  This  man  had  a very  good  ge- 

* nius,  but  wanted  judgment,  for  he  recited,  or  rather  reckoned 
' up,  the  pofitions  of  thefe  authors,  but  never  examined  them  in 

* order  to  find  out  which  was  true,  or  came  neared  to  the  truth, 

* but  left  them  all  untouched  ; and  becaufe  Boetius  was  received  by 

* all,  he  dared  not  to  contradict  him  ; and  though  he  feems  in  fome 

* indances  to  agree  with  Ptolemy,  yet  dares  he  not  to  ad'ert  which 

* of  the  two  he  thought  the  bed,  but  fometimes  is  drawn  on  this  , 
‘ fide,  fometimes  on  that,  fo  that  nothing  certain  or  fixed  can  be 

‘ had  from  him  : for  fometime.s  to  favour  Boetius  and  the  Pythago- 

* rcans,  he  fays  in  that  book  of  mufic  which  he  wrote  in  the  Italian 
‘ language,  that  he  wondered  at  the  inadvertency,  as  he  calls  it,  of 
‘ Ptolemy,  who  fays  that  the  diapafon  with  the  diatefTaron  is  a con- 
‘ fonant  when  it  does  not  anfwcr  either  to  a multiple  or  fuperparticu- 
‘ lar  proportion ; and  a little  after  in  the  fame  book  he  affumes  the 
‘ fefquiquarta  and  fefquiquinta  of  Ptolemy,  to  conditute  from  them 

* the  greater  and  leffer  third,  contrary  to  Boetius  and  all  the 

* Pythagoreans.' 

In  the  thirty-fird  chapter  he  delivers  bis  fentiments  of  Glareanus 
in  thefe  words : 

‘ Hen- 
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• Henricus  Glareanus  was  a man  excellently  verfed  in  all  good 

* arts,  and  has  exhibited  to  the  world  feveral  fpedmens  of  his  Icarn- 

* ing,  for  he  wrote  a treatife  on  Geography,  not  lefs  ufeful  than 

* concife  and  clear,  which  is  red  in  many  fchools ; he  alfo  made 

* notes  on  the  Odes  of  Horace,  replete  with  all  kind  of  erudition  i 

* and  as  to  what  concerns  mufic,  he  taught  it  in  three  books,  accord- 
‘ ing  to  the  rule  of  the  ancient  modes,  as  he  himfclf  titinks,  which 

* work  he  entitled  Dodecachordon.  In  it  he  has  gathered  many 

* examples  both  of  the  Ample  cantusand  that  of  many  forms,  which 

* at  once  give  great  pleafure  and  profit ; and  though  he  never  wrote 

* any  thing  of  fpeculative  mufic,  yet  he  confefles  in  many  places  that 

* he  had  applied  himfelf  too  much  to  it,  and  that  he,  had  employed 

* a great  deal  of  time  in  the  ftudy  thereof,  efpecially  in  the  reading 
‘ of  Boetius,  which  he  manifcAly  (hews  in  a preface  really  long 

* enough,  publilhed  with  that  work,  in  which  he  mentions  that  he  cor- 

* reded  five  books  of  the  mufic  of  Boetius,  which  he  fays  abounded 

* with  many  errors,  and  illuftrated  it  with  feveral  figures.’ 

In  the  thirty-fccond  chapter  he  confiders  the  fpcculations  of  Ludo- 
vicus  Follianus,  and  as  to  his  divifion  of  the  diapafon,  he  fays  it  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  called  the  fyntonous,  intenfe,  or 
ftretched  diatonic,  which  he  fays  Didymus  invented  many  years  ago, 
with  this  difference,  that  Didymus  gave  to  the  fefquinonal  tone  the 
firft  place  in  the  tetrachord,  whereas  Ptolemy  gives  it  to  the  fefqui- 
odave  tone.  He  neverthelefs  fays  of  the  intenfe  diatonic  in  general, 
that  it  is  a divifion  of  all  others  the  moft  corred  and  grateful  to  the 
ear.  He  fays  that  many  of  the  ratios  inveftigated  by  Follianus  had 
before  his  time  been  difeovered  by  Bartholomeus  Ramis,  a Spaniard, 
who  is  blamed  by  Franchinus  for  differing  from  Boetius.  Salinas  fays 
that  he  himfelf,  long  before  the  treatife  of  Follianus  had  been  red  to 
him,  had  made  many  of  the  difeoveries  therein  contained,  and  that 
he  had  from  time  to  time  communicated  them  to  Bartholomeus  Ef- 
cobedus,  a man  excellently  verfed  in  both  parts  of  mufic,  and  his 
very  great  friend,  who  told  him  there  was  a certain  author  who  had 
treated  of  all  thofe  things  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  thought  on, 
and  this  author  he  afterwards  found  to  be  Follianus.  He  blames 
Follianus  for  ufing  three  femitones,  which  he  calls  greater,  lelfer, 
and  lead,  when  no  one  clfe  had  noticed  more  than  two,  and  many  but 
one,  the  greater  of  the  three  is  in  the  ratio  li,  the  lelfer  li,  and  the 

kail. 
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lead  the  two  lad  he  fays  are  well  condituted,  but  the  fird  he 
condemns  as  inconcinnous  and  ungrateful  to  the  ear. 

He  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  writings  of  the  modern  muScians 
with  a charadler  of  Zarlino,  of  whom  he  fays  that  he  was  well  Ikilled 
in  both  parts  of  mude,  for  that  as  to  what  regarded  the  pradlice,  he 
had  been  fcholar  to  Adrian  Willaert,  the  mod  famous  fymphonid  of 
his  time,  and  fucceeded  him  in  his  fchool  at  Venice;  and  on  the 
theory  of  the  fcience  he  wrote  much  better  than  thofe  that  went 
before  him. 

The  remaining  three  books  of  Salinas’s  work  are  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  Rythmus,  and  are  a copious  didertation  on  the  various  kinds  of 
metre  ufed  by  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and,  in  honour  of  his  own 
country,  the  Spanish  p>oets.  In  the  courfe  of  his  enquiries  touch- 
ing their  nature  and  ufe,  he  takes  frequent  occafion  to  cite  and 
commend  St.  Augudine,  who  alfo  wrote  on  the  fubjed.  The  laws 
of  metre  have  an  immediate  reference  to  poetry  ; but  Salinas  in  a 
variety  of  indances  diews  that  they  are  applicable  to  mufic,  and 
that  the  fevcral  kinds  of  air  that  occur  in  the  compofitioH  of  mude  and 
of  dances,  fuch  as  the  Pavan,  the  Paflamezzo,  and  others,  condd  in 
a regular  commixture  and  interchange  of  long  and  fliort  quantities. 

For  a charadler  of  this  valuable  work  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  a 
greater  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  it  than  to  almod  any  other  of 
the  kind,  the  produdtion  of  modern  times,  and  that  for  this  reafon  : 
the  author  was  a pradlical  mudeian,  that  is  to  fay  an  organid,  as  well 
as  a theorid,  and  throughout  his  book  he  manifeds  a difpodtion  the 
farthed  removed  that  can  poflibly  be  imagined  from  that  credulity 
which  betrayed  Glareanus  and  feme  others  into  error ; this  difpodtion 
led  him  to  enquire  into  and  examine  very  minutely  the  dodlrines  of 
the  Greek  writers;  and  the  boldnefs  with  which  he  reprehends 
them  does  almod  perfuade  us  that  when  he  differs  from  them  the 
truth  is  on  his  fide.  This  feems  to  be  certain,  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  condder  it’,  that  notwithdanding  the  ancients  were  divided  in  their 
notions  of  the  genera,  and  that  the  enarmonic  genus  was  by  much 
the  mod  difficult  to  comprehend  of  them  all,  Salinas,  a man  de- 
prived of  the  faculty  of  feeing,  at  the  didance  of  more  than  two 
thoufand  years  after  it  had  grown  into  difufe,  invedigated  and  accu- 
rately defined  it.  6 
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BOOK  II.  CHAP.  I. 

The  mufical  charaders  hitherto  fpoken  of,  were  calculated  not 
onlj  for  vocal  performance,  but  were  applicable  to  every 
inftrument  in  ufe  after  the  time  of  inventing  them,  excepting 
the  lute,  which,  for  reafons  bed  known  to  the  performers  on  it, 
had  a feries  of  charaders  appropriated  to  that  and  others  of  the  fame 
clafs;  when  or  by  whom  thefe  charaders  were  invented  is  not  known. 
This  kind  of  notation,  which  is  by  certain  letters  of  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet, is  called  theTablature,  the  firil  intimations  of  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  theMufurgiaof  OttomarusLufeinius.  The  Fronimo  of  Galilei 
is  in  the  title-page  called  A Dialogue  * fopra  I’Arte  del  bene  intavolare 
this  kind  of  tablature  differs  from  the  other,  the  author,  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  Italians,  as  Merfennus  fays,  making  ufe  of  numbers 
inffead  of  letters,  and  of  ffraight  or  hooked  lines  inffcad  of  notes*. 

Merfennus  fays  that  feveral  ikilful  men  had  laboured  to  improve 
the  Tablature,  but  yet  infinuates  that  they  affeded  to  make  a myffery 
of  it,  from  whence  he  infers  that  diverlity  of  notation  between  them. 
He  adds  that  Adtian  Le  Roy  is  the  only  one  who  has  in  truth  given 
to  the  world  the  precepts  of  the  Tablature  -f*.  This  man  was  a book- 
feller  at  Paris,  and  wrote  the  book  which  Merfennus  above  alludes 
to,  with  the  title  of  ' Briefve  Sc  facile  Inffrudion  pour  aprendre  la 
* Tablature  a bien  accorder,  conduire.  Sc  difpofer  la  Main  fur  la 
* De  ladnimentii  Harmonicls,  lib.  I.  prop.  iTiii,  pg.  24.  t Ibid. 

VoL,  III.  Y ‘ Guiteme,’ 
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* Guiternc/  which,  together  with  another  book  of  his  of  the  fame 
kind,  intitled  ‘ Inflru£lion  de  partir  toute  Mufique  dcs  halt  divers 
‘ Tons  en  Tablature  de  Loth,*  were  publiQied  about  1570,  with  a re- 
commendatory preface  by  one  Jacques  Gohory,  a mufician  and  a 
friend  of  the  author. 

This  being  the  fird  book  of  the  kind  ever  publiOied,  it  was  edeemed 
a great  curiofity,  and  as  fuch  was  immediately  on  its  publication  tranf- 
lated  into  fundry  languages;  that  into  the  English  has  only  the  initials- 
F.  K.  for  the  name  of  the  tranllator,  and  was  printed  by  Jhon  Kingdoa 
in  1 574.  The  drd  of  thefe  books  exhibits  the  lute  in  this  form  *: 


^ The  abort  (if'urc  reptcrcnla  (he  Ivtc  in  its  original  form,  but  the  oian|  intproremenls, 
naile  in  this  indrument  make  it  ncceOiiry  to  remark  that  the  lute,  Gmpty  conftrudcd  as 
this  is,  is  called  the  French  lute  t the  firft  improvement  of  it  was  the  Theorbo  or  Cithaca. 
niju^a,  fo  called  as  having  two  necks,  the  fecond  or  iooged  whereof  fudains  the  four  lad 
rows  of  chords,  which  give  the  deeped  and  graved  founds  ; iu  ufe  is  to  play  thorough  Ws 
in  (he  accompanymctu  of  the  voice.  Brodard  intimates  that  k was  invented  in  France  by 
Ihehieur  liotteman,  and  thence  introduced  into  Italy.  ButKircher  gives  a different  acj 
count  of  the  matter,  faying  that  it  received  ks  name  from  a certain  NcaTOlitan  who  firlt 
dunhled  the  neck  of  the  Tedudo  or  lute,  and  added  feveral  chords  tbit.  He  fays  that  the 
author  of  this  improvement,  with  a kind  of  pun,  give  to  (bis  indrument  the  name  of  T>-i 
orbs,  from  its  near  refemblance  to  a uteiiGl  fo  called,  in  which  the  glovers  of  Italy  were, 
wont,  as  in  a mortar,  to  pound  perfumes  KJrcher  adds,  that  Hieronymus  Kapfperger„ 
a noble  German,  was  the  fird  that  brought  the  Theorbninto  repute,  and.that  in  bis  time 
k h.id  tlie  preference  of  all  other  indrumenti. 

The  drings  of  (he  Theorbo,  prupcily  fo  called,  are  Angle,  nevcrthelefs  there  are  many 
who  double  the  bafs  drings  with  an  o£Uve,  and  the  fmall  ones  with  a unifon,  in  which  calc 
i;  affnmes  a new  appellation,  and  is  called  the  Arch-lute.  Merfennus  is  extremely  acen- 
fate  in  his  defeription  of  the  lute  and  the  Theorbo,  but  he  has  not  noted  the  diverfity  bcr 
tween  the  lattec  and  the  Arch-lute, 
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The  lute  which  Le  Roy  treats  of,  is  fuppofed  to  confift  of  fix 
firings,  or  rather  eleven,  for  that  the  five  larger  arc  doubled  ; and 
in  the  Tablature  the  fiave  of  five  lines  anfwcrs  to  the  five  upper 
firings  of  the  infirument,  the  lower  or  bafe  firing  it  feems  being  fuf- 
ficientiy  denoted  by  its  proximity  to  the  fifth  firing,  fignified  by  the 
loweft  line  of  the  fiave. 

The  frets  come  next  to  be  explained  5 thefe  are  fmall  firings  tied 
about  the  neck  uf  the  lute  at  proper  difiances,  eight  in  number,  and 
figured  by  the  letters  bcdefghi*j  the  letter  a is  omitted  in 


* It  feemi  that  the  ufe  of  the  fmall  lettere  of  the  alphabet  in  tablature  was  at  £{fl  pecu- 
liar to  the  French.  The  Italians  and  other  nations  infteail  thereof  making  ufe  of  cyphers 
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the  above  feries,  forafmuch  as  where  ever  it  is  found  the  firing  is  to 
■ be  (truck  open.  The  general  idea  of  the  tablature  therefore  is  this, 
the  lines  of  the  Aave  give  the  chords  refpetflively,  and  the  letters  the 
points  at  which  they  arc  to  be  flopped,  and  confequently  the  notes  of 
any  given  compofition,  the  inflrument  being  previqudy  tuned  for  the 
purpofe,  as  the  precepts  of  the  lutelfeqilh'C'.  v 

As  to  the  charaflers  for  time  ufed  in  the  tablature,  they  ^cre  of 
this_  form"  ,"anfwering  to  the  minim,  the  crotchet,  aqd  the 
quaver,  and  placed  over  the  flave  Id  1(be  .maniler_re^«i^l^in  the 
lubfequent  example. 

The  other  trad,  intitled  ' Inflrudion  de  partir  toute.MuGque  des 

* huit  divers  Tons  cn  Tablature  de  Luth,'  direds  the  meti^oi^of  fet> 
ting  mufic  already  compofed  in  proper  notes  in  tablature  for  the  lute, 
and  contains  a great  variety  of  examples  chofen  out  of  the  works  of 
Orlando  de  LalTo  * ; the  following,  which  is  the  firfl  drain  only  of  a 
fong  of  his,  beginning  ‘ Quand  mon  Mary  vient  de  dchofs,’  in  four 
parts  with  the  Tablature,  may  ferve  as  a Ipccimen  of'this  kind  of 
notation  -f-. 

and  oiher  charaAers  Roy,  pag.  64.  But  the  French  method,  loon  after  the  pablica* 
tion  of  Le  Hoy's  book,  bmme  geneni- 

* Gohory,  m his  prefsee  • Le  Roy’s  book,  films  ap  Uie«c]i<rad*r  of  Otland^de-Ijflb 
in  ihefe  words  t ' Here  then  will  I end,  after  i haue  oduettifed  you  that  all  the  examples 

* of  this  book  be  taken  and  chofen  out  of  Or  land  de  Laflis,  of  whom  1 will  further  wft- 

* tiefs,  that  he  is  this  ilay,  without  ckuiiger  of  offence  to  any  man,  eflcemed  the  moft  ex- 

* crtltai  muCiian  of  this  time,  u wcD  iu  grtue  matters,  osraeane  and  more  plcdlsutiiO  a 

* tb'i4g  giuen  from  abbue  to  fewe  othfET,  in  which  he  hath  attayned  not  only  the  perfedsan 

* of  meloilie,  but  alfo  a cettaine  grace  of  found  beyond  all  other,  fuch  as  Appelles  did  ac- 

* cnm|>t  of  Venus  poriraturc : wlweio  he  bsth  more  than  all  other  obfenied  to  fit  the  har- 

* monte  to  the  nlatter.  cxpreiliDg  all  partes  of  the  palTions  (hereof:  being  the  firS  thathaih 
‘ efebewed  bondcs  and  common- holdinges  of  the  letter,  by  right  placing  of  the  filbbcBes 
■ upon  the  botes,  and  ohferuing  the  Kccnt  in  French,  and  quanlitie  in  1 atine.’ 

t It  feems  that  the  method  of  notation  by  the  tablature  was  allb  adapted  to  the  Viol  de 
Gamho.  Id  tbcfecond  i>ook  of -Soon  or  fiym  with  Tabbture;  by  Jehu  Dowlaad,'mm> 
ed  in  1600,  is  a leffon  in  tabhture  fcr  she  lute  and  bafe  viol,  entitled  l^rwland's,  Addw’ 
for  Mailer  Oliuer  Cromwell ; and  in  a hook  printed  in  1603,  entitled  The  Schoole  of 
Muficke,'  by  Thoma.  Kobinfon  lutcnilV.  is  a long  for  the  viol  by  tablature.  Nay,  it  was 
alio  ufed  fur  the  treble  violin,  and  that  fo  late  as  i68zi  and,  which  is  very  rcaiarkable, 
there  were  than  two  ways  of  tuniiie  it,  at  the  choice  of  the  performer,  by  fifths  and  by 
eighths  i this  appears  in  a book  entiileil  ri  polio’s  Banquet,  containing  InArudions  an'dVa* 
riciylof  new  Tuii^  AyrCSr  and  Jig^,  fur  the  treble  Violin',  the  thiid  edition  publilhed 
in  thm  year  by  John  Playford.  Ai|4<ony  Wood,  who  loved  and  underllood  muCe,  allb 
played  on  the  viotin  ; and,'  as  he  hhhfcil  relates,  prsAifed  a ftill  diflereni  meih^  of 
tuning,  riz  by  fouttlis  Vide  Life  of  Antony  a Wood,  at  the  end  of  Hearne’s  Caii  Viu* 
dieix,  and  lately  reprinted  by  itfelf. 
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The  ninth  and  lad  chapter  of  this  latter  book  of  Lc  Roy  is  on  the 
fubjedl  of  Arings,  concerning  which  there  is  much  curious  matter  in 
Merfennus,  as  alfo  a rule  for  trying  them,  and  diAinguifliing  between 
a true  and  a falfe  Bring  : but  becaufe  this  rule  is  alfo  to  be  found  in 
Lc  Roy’s  book,  and  moA  probably  was  by  Merfennus  taken  from 
thence,  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  which  is  very  Aiort,  is  here 
inferted. 

* To  put  the  laAe  hande  to  this  worke,  I will  not  omitte  to  giue 

* you  to  underAande  how  to  knowc  Aringes,  whereof  the  bcA  come 

* to  us  out  of  Almaigne,  on  this  fide  the  towne  of  Munic,  and  from 

* Aquilain  Italic:  before  we  put  them  on  the  lute  it  is  nedefuil  to 

* prove  them  between  the  handes  in  maner  as  is  fette  forthe  in  the 

* Agures  hereafter  pictured,  which  Aiewc  manifeAlic  on  the  Anger 

* and  to  the  eye  the  difference  from  the  true  with  the  falfe : that  is  to 

* wete,  the  true  is  knowen  by  this,  that  in  Arikyng  hym  betwene  the 

* Angers  hee  muAe  Aiewe  todiuidehymfelfe  juAe'ih  twoo,  and  that 

* for  fo  muche  as  Aiall  reche  from  the  bridge  belowe  to  the  toppe  of 

* the  nccke,  becaufe  it  maketh  no  matter  for  the  reA  of  the  Aringes 
‘ that  gocth  among  the  pinnes  ; notwithAandyng  ye  maie  not  be  fa- 
' tisAed  in  affaiyng  the  Aringe  holden  only  at  that  length,  but  that 

* you  muA  alfo  prouqhym  v\  Aryking  hym,  treying  boldcn  a^  Aiorter 

* Icngthes  to  be  well  affured  of  his  certaine  goodnes  and  perfedlion. 
‘ Alfo  the  falfe  Arynge  is  knowen  by  the  Aicw  of  many  Arynges, 
‘ which  it  reprefenteth  when  it  is  Arikcn  between  the  Angers»  fo 
‘ muAe  you  continewe  the  fame  triall  in  Aryking  the  Aryng  till  you 
< p’erceiuc  the  tooken  of  the  good  to  feparatc  hym  from  tl)c^badde, 
« accordyng  to  the  Agurcs  followyng*  ^ 
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CosTANzo  Porta,  a Francifcan  friar,  and  a native  of  Cremona, 
is  highly  celebrated  among  the  muficians  of  the  (ixteenth  century. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  Maeftro  di  Capcila  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Olimo  as  it  is  called,  from  the  Latin  Auximum,  a fmalt 
city  on  the  river  Mufone  near  Ancona,  but  was  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  fame  flation  in  the  church  of  Loretto.  He  was  the  author  of 
that  moll  ingenious  compofition  publilhed  firll  by  Artuli  in  his  treatife 

* Delle  Imperfettioni  della  moderna  Mulica,’  and  inferted  in  the  firll 
volume  of  this  work,  and  which  is  fo  contrived,  as  that  belides  that 
the  parts  are  inverted,  it  may  be  fung  as  well  backward  as  forward. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1580,  and  has  left  behind 
him  Motets  for  five  Voices,  printed  at  Venice  in  1546,  and  other 
works  of  the  like  kind,  printed  alfo  there  in  1566  and  1580.  In  an 
oration  pronounced  by  Anfaldus  Cotta  of  Cremona  in  1553,  ' pro  In- 

* Aauratione  Studiorum  Cremonse,’  is  the  following eulogium  on  him: 

* ConHaeti us  Porta  non  tarn  hujus  urbis,  quam  Francifcans  fami- 

* lisa  dcQus  cximium,  cujus  in  mulica  facnltate  przftantiam  plerifque 

* cum.  Italix  urbibus  Roma  potiflimum,  omnium  regina  gentium  ell 

* admirata.'  Vide  Arilii  Cremonam  literatam,  pag.  453.  And  clfe- 
wlwre  in  the  fiime  oration  he  is  Ayled  * Mulicorum  omnium  prxter 

* invidiamifacile  princeps.’  Vide  Draudii  Bibl.  ClalT.  '"'*.1693. 
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OIO.  PIBRL,tTI01  LIA  PALESTRINA., 
COlfPOSlTORK  DELLA  CAPPELLA  PONTIPICLA  E 
PRBNCrPE  DELLA  MUSICA. 

:MDLXn. 


Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina  was,  as  his  name  im- 
ports, a native  of  the  ancient  Praenefle,  now  corruptly  called  Palef- 
trina,  and  11111  more  corruptly  Palellina  *.  He  flourilhed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fixtecnth  century ; and  the  year  of  his  birth  is  thus 
afeertained  by  Andrea  Adami  da  Bolfena,  mailer  of  the  pontifical 
chapel  under  Clement  XI.  who  profefles  to  give  the  particulars  of 

* The  name  Gianetto  Paleftina  occurs  in  many  collcAions  of  madrirals  and  other  com- 
pofiiions  publilhed  about  this  time : and  in  the  Storia  delfSi  Mufica  of  ndre  Martini,  pag. 
1981  is  the  following  note,  * Giovanni  Pier  Luigi  daPaleftrii.a  dettoanche  Gianetto  daPa- 
‘ lellina  come  dal  lib.  I.  intitolato  Li  AmoroC  Ardori  di  diverC  eccell.  Mufid  a j.  raccolti 

• <ta 
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his  life.  ‘ The  time  of  Palcftrina’s  birth  is  not  precifcly  to  be  afccr- 

* tained,  by  reafon  that  the  records  of  the  city  of  Paleftrina,  which 

* may  be  fuppofed  to  contain  the  regifter  of  his  birth,  were  deflroy- 

* cd  at  the  facking  thereof  by  the  duke  d’  Alva  in  1557  ; but  it  ap- 

* pears  by  a book  intitled  Le  Grotte  Vaticane,  written  by  a perfon 
named  Torrigio,  that  he  was  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  when 

* he  died and  from  other  authentic  evidences  the  fame  writer,  Adami, 
fixes  the  time  of  his  death  on  the/econd  day  of  F'ebruary  1594,  from 
whence  it  may  be  computed  that  he  muft  have  been  born  foinc  time 
in  the  year  1529  ♦. 

The  author  who  has  enabled  us  thus  fatisfadlorily  to  fettle  the  pe- 
riod of  PaleArina’s  life,  has  been  lefs  fortunate  in  afeertaining  the 
name  of  his  mafier.  He  fays  that  he  was  a fcholar  of  Gaudio  Meil' 
Fiammengo,  i.  e.  a Fleming,  or  native  of  Flanders ; this  affertion  is 
grounded  on  the  teftimony  of  Antimo  Liberati,  a finger  in  the  ponti- 
fical chapel,  who  has  given  an  account  of  Paldlrina  and  his  fuppofed 
mailer  in  thefe  words : 

* Among  the  many  Arangers  who  fettled  in  Italy  and  Rome,  the 

* firA  who  gave  inArudions  for  finging  and  harmonic  modulations 

* was  Gaudio  Mell,  Flandro,  a man  of  great  talents,  and  of  a fweet 

* Aowing  Ayle,  who  inAituted  at  Rome  a noble  and  excellent  fchool 

* for  mufic,  where  many  pupils  rendered  themfdves  confpicuous  in 

* that  fcience,  but  above  all  Gio.  Pier  Luigi  PaleArina,  who,  as  if 

* diAinguiAied  by  nature  herfelf,  furpafied  all  other  rivals,  and  even 

* his  own  maAers.  This  great  genius,  guided  by  a peculiar  facul- 

* ty,  the  gift  of  God,  adopted  a Ayle  of  harmony  fo  elegant,  fo 


* da  Cefare  Corradl.’ 

'He  truth  of  this  aflertion,  notwithftaDding  the  authority  on  which  it  is  grounded,  is  at 
leaft  queftionable.  In  a colleftion  of  madrigals,  intitled  Melodia  Olympics,  publithcd  by 
Pietro  Philippi  in  1594,  we  meet  with  the  name  Gio.  Preneltini  to  tbemadri^ls,  ‘ Mori 
‘ quafi  il  mio  Core,’  and  ‘ Veramente  in  amore  i’  and  alfo  with  the  name  Gianetio  Pa- 
leliina  to  * Non  fon  le  To'ftri  mani,’  and  ‘ O bclb  Ninfa.’  And  in  a collcAion  of  mo- 
tets entitled  * Florile^um  facrarum  cantionum  quinque  vocum  pro  diebus  Uominicis  et 

* Feftistadus  anni  e celeberrimis  nollri  leroporis  muGcis,*  printed  by  Petrus  Phalcfius  of 
Antwerp  in  161 1,  the  name  Jo.  AloyGus  PrznelUnus  occurs  in  feven  places,  and  that  of 
Gianetto  de  Paldlina  in  four. 

The  argument  hence  ariling  is,  that  if  both  thofe  names  were  intended  to  denote  the 
lame  perfon,  the  dillin£lion  Mween  them  would  hardly  have  been  preferred  in  the  in- 
liances  above  adduced  in  one  and  the  fame  publication. 

* Vide  OJervaaioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  della  Cappella  Pomificia,  fatte  da  Andrea 
Adami  da  Bolfena,  pag.  169. 

VoL.  III.  Z ‘ noble. 
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* noble,  fo  learned,  fo  eafy,  and  fo  plcafing  both  to  the  connoifleur 

* and  the  ignorant,  that  in  a mafs  compofed  on  purpofc,  fung  before 

* pope  Marcellos  Cervinus  and  the  facred  college  of  cardinals,  he 

* made  that  pontiff  alter  the  intention  he  had  of  enforcing  the  bull 
‘ of  John  XXII.  which  aboliftied  entirely  church-mufic  under  the  pe- 
‘ nalty  of  excommunication.  This  ingenious  man,  by  his  aflonilh- 

* ing  llcill  and  the  divine  melody  of  that  mafs,  plainly  convinced  his 

* holinefs  that  thofe  difagreeable  jars  between  the  muGc  and  the 
‘ words  fo  often  heard  in  churches,  were  not  owing  to  any  defedl 

* in  the  art,  but  to  the  want  of  fkill  in  the  compofers ; and  Paul  IV. 

* his  fuccelTor,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  mafs  entitled  MilTa  Papae 

* Marcelli,  appointed  him  perpetual  compofer  and  diredlor  in  the 

* pontifical  chapel*,  a dignity  which  has  been  vacant  ever  fince  his 

* death  -)-.  This  mafs  is  now  and  ever  will  be  performed,  as  long  as 
' there  is  a world,  in  the  facred  temples  at  Rome,  and  in  all  other 

* places  where  they  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  procure  the  compofi- 
‘ tions  of  a genius  whofe  works  breathe  di^ne  harmony,  and  en-> 

* able  us  to  fing  in  a flyle  fo  truly  fublime  the  praifes  of  our  Maker;^. 
Adami  has  adopted  the  fadls  contained  in  this  relation,  and  ac- 

quiefeed  in  the  affertion  that  Gaudio  Mcll,  a Fleming  was  the  mafl^c 
of  a noble  fchool  at  Rome,  where  the  principles  and  pradice  of  ma- 
lic were  taught,  and  that  Paleflrina  was  his  difciple. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Liberati  had  no  better  authority  for  the  pv- 
ticulars  of  his  relation  than  bare  report,  for  evidence  is  wanting 
that  fuch  a perfon  as  Gaudio  Mcll,  a Fleming  and  mufician,  ever 
cxiflcd  ; his  name  docs  not  occur  in  the  lifl  of  Flcmilh  muficians 


• Paul  IV.  Aicceeded  to  the  pontificate  in  156O1  and  at  that  time  Girolamo Maecahel. 
was  Maefiro  della Canpella  Pontificia  j and  in  1 567  hp  was  fucceeded  hy  Egidio  Valenti;  ' 
ihefe  were  both  ecclefiaftics,  and  not  muficians,  and  the  latter  is  fiyied  * Maefiro  del  Col • 

‘ legio  de  Cantori  della  Cappella  Pontificia,’  from  whence  it  may  be  conjeflured  that  this 
was  an  office  that  referred  to  the  gorernment  of  the  college,  and  not  to  the  performance  of, 
fervice  in  the  chapel ; fo  that  by  this  appointment  Paleflrina  feems  to  have  been  virtual]!,. 
Maefiro  di  Cappella,  as  well  of  the  pope’s  chapel  as  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  but  that  be 
did  not  chufc  to  aifumc  the  title,  it  having  been  already  appropriated  to  an  officer  pf  a dif-  ” 
ferent  kind. 

+ This  is  a mifia'ce  of  Antimo  Liberati,  and  is  noted  ^ Adami,  for  Felice  Anerio  fuc* 
ceeded  Paleflrina  in  the  office  of  CompoGtorc  da  Cappella  Pomifieia  immediately  on  his  de* 
ceafe,  as  appears  hy  a memorandum  ns  a book  of  Ippolito  Camboci,  Puiitaiorc,  i.  e.  ret 
tificr  of  the  college,  or,  as  fomefay,  an  officer  whofe  duty  it  is  to  appoint  the  funfliona 
wr  each  day’s  fcrvice  in  the  chapel.  .Sec  the  account  of  Felice  Anerio  hereafter  g'veo.  ^ 
t I .etlera  feritta  dal  Sig.  Amitno  Liberati  in  rifpofia  ad  una  del  Sig.  Ovidio  Perfapegu 
lG£8,pag.  22. 
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Jgivcn  .by  Guicciardini  in  hisHiflory  of  the  Low  Countries,  nor  in  any 
of  thofc  colledtions  of  vocal  mufic  publiflicd  by  Pietro  Phalefio,  Hu- 
bert Waelrant,  Andrew  Pevernage,  Pietro  Philippi,  Melchior  Borch- 
grevinck,  and  others,  between  the  years  1 593  and  1620,  nor  inPrintz’s 
Hiftory  of  Mufic,  nor  in  that  of  Bontempi,  nor  in  the  Mufical  Lexi- 
con of  John  Godfrey  Walther,  which  contains  an  accurate  account 
of  muficians  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  down  to  the  year  1732. 

It  may  indeed  be  fufpedled  that  Liberati  by  Gaudio  Mcll  might  un- 
derdand  Goudimel,  but  his  Chridian  name  was  Claude,  for  which 
reafon  he  is  by  Monfieur  Varillas  confounded  with  Claude  Le  Jcune. 
Neither  was  Goudimel  a Fleming,  but  a native  of  Franche  Comte, 
as  Bayle  infers  from  certain  verfes  which  fix  the  place  of  his  birth 
upon  the  Doux,  a river  that  runs  by  Bezan9on  ; and  Franche  Comte 
is  not  in  Flanders,  but  in  Burgundy  *. 

But  befides  that  the  mader  of  Paledrina  is  faid  to  have  been  a Fle- 
ming, there  are  other  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  Goudimel  was  not 
the  perfon.  Goudimel  was  a protedant,  and,  as  l^huanus  relates, 
fet  the  Pfalms  of  David  tranflated  into  metre  by  Clement  Marot  and 
Theodore  Beza,  to  various  and  mod  pleafing  tunes,  which  in  his  time 
were  fung  both  publicly  and  privately  by  the  protedants.  He  was 
madacred  at  Lyons,  and  not  at  Paris,  as  fome  alTcrt,  in  1572,  and 
has  a place  and  an  eulogium  in  the  protedant  martyrology 

After  dating  the  above  fadls  it  mud  appear  needlefs  to  infid  on  the 
improbability  that  Paledrina,  who  we  mud  fuppofe  to  have  been 
born  of  parents  of  the  Romida  communion,  Oiould  have  ever 
been  the  difciple  of  a protedant,  an  intimate  of  Calvin,  and  a 
compofer  of  the  mufic  to  a trandation  of  the  Pfalms  into  vernacular 
metre,  and  who,  fo  far  was  he  from  having  indituted  a mufic-fehool 
at  Rome,  as  is  elfewhere  aderted,  does  not  appear  by  any  of  the  ac- 
counts extant  of  him  to  have  pad  the  limits  of  his  own  country. 

For  thefe  reafons  it  may  be  prefumed  that  Liberati  is  midaken  in 
the  name  of  Paledrina’s  mader,  who  though  in  truth  a Fleming, 
and  of  the  name  of  Mell,  feems  to  have  been  a different  perfon  from 
him  whom  he  has  dignified  with  that  charadter.  In  a word,  the 
current  tradition  is,  and  Dr.  Pepufeh  himfelf  acquiefeed  in  it,  that 
Paledrina  was  a difciple  of  Rinaldo  del  Mell  [Renatus  de  Mell]  a 

* Vide  Bayle  in  ut.  Goudimel.  t Ibid. 
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well-known  cotnpofer  in  the  fixteenth  century,  who  is  defcribed  by 
Printz  and  Walther  as  being  a native  of  Flanders,  and  to  have  flou- 
rilhed  about  the  year  1538,  at  which  time  Paleftrina  was  nine  years  ' 
old,  a proper  age  for  inftrudtion. 

Ac  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and  in  the  year  1562,  Paleftrina  was 
made  Maedro  di  Cappella  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  in  1571  he  was 
appointed  to  the  fame  honourable  office  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome,  in  the  room  of  Giovanni  Animuccia,  which  he  held  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  honoured  with  the  favour  and  protedlion  of  the 
fucceeding  popes,  particularly  Sixtus  V. 

Antimo  Liberata  relates  that  Palefirina,  in  conjundlion  with  a very 
intimate  friend  and  fellow-lludent  [condifcepoloj  of  his,  Gio.  Maria 
Nanino  by  name,  eftablifhed  a fchool  at  Rome,  in  which,  notwith- 
{landing  his  clofe  attachment  to  his  fludies  and  the  duties  of  his  emr 
ployment,  the  former  often  appeared  affifling  the  fludents  in  their  ex- 
ercifes,  and  deciding  the  differences  which  fometimes  arofe  between  t 
the  profefTors  that  frequented  it. 

In  the  courfc  of  his  ftudies  Paleflrina  difeovered  the  error  of  the- 
German  and  other  muficians,  who  had  in  a great  meafure  corrupted 
the  pradlice  of  mufic  by  the  introdudlion  of  intricate  proportions,  and 
fet  about  framing  a flylc  for  the  church,  grave,  decent,  and  plains 
and  which,  as  it  admitted  of  none  of  thofe  unnatural  commixtures  of 
diffimilar  times,  which  were  become  the  difgraceof  mufic,  left  am- 
ple fcope  for  invention.  Influenced  by  that  love  of  fimplicity  which  ', 
is  difcoverable  in  all  his  works,  he,  in  conjun£lion  with  Francefco  ■ 
Soriano,  reduced  the  meafures  in  the  Cantus  Ecclefiaflicus  to  three* . 
namely,  the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the  Semibreve  *. 

Of  many  works  which  Paleflrina  contpofed,  one  of  the  mofl  capital' 
is  his  MafTcs,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1 572,  in  large  folio,  with  this 
title,  “Joannis  Petri  Loyfii  Prxneflini  in  Bafilica  S.  Petri  de  urbeca- 
* pellas  magiflri  miflarum,  liber  primus,’  under  which  is  a curious  print 
from  wood  or  metal  after  the  defign  of  fome  great  painter,  as  mull  be 
inferred  from  the  excellence  of  the  drawing,  reprefenting  the  author 
making  an  offering  of  his  book  to  the  pope  in  the  manner  here  ex- 
hibited. 

* Vide  II  Cwto  EccIeCafUco  da  D.  Marzio  Erculeo.  In  Modano,  1686,  pag.  3. 
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On  the  back  of  the  title-page  is  a fliort  commendatory  epiftle  to 
Julius  III.  the  then  pope.  Of  thefe  mafles,  which  arc  five  in  num- 
ber, and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Paiefirina  ever  publiflied  any 
more  in  this  form,  four  arc  for  four  voices,  and  one  for  hve.  Many 
parts  of  each  are  compofed  in  canon,  and  befpeak  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  their  author.  The  mafTcs  are  printed  in  parts,  on  a 
coarfe  but  very  legible  type,  with  Gothic  initial  letters  curiouily  de- 
ligned  and  executed  *. 

There  arc  alfo  extant  of  his  compoGtion  Motets  and  Hymns  for  4, 
5,  and  6 voices,  printed  in  large  folio,  and  publiflied  in  1589  ; fome 
of  thefe  motets  were  alfo  printed  in  a collcdtion  intitled  ' Florilegium 
‘ facrarum  cantionum  quiiique  vocum  pro  diebus  dominicis  et  feflis 
* totius  anni,  e ccleberrimis  noflri  temporis  mulicis.'  This  colledlion 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1609  by  Petrus  Phale/lus,  a printer  of 
Antwerp,  who  was  a man  of  learning,  and,  as  it  fliould  feem,  a lover 
of  mufic,  for  he  publiflied  many  other  colleflions  of  mufle,  and 
before  his  houfc  had  the  flgn  of  king  David  playing  on  the  harp. 
It  is  in  the  motets  of  Paleflrina  that  we  difeover  that  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  flyle,  that  artful  modulation  and  fweet  interchange 
of  new  and  original  harmonies,  for  which  he  is  fojuflly  celebrated; 
with  refpedl  to  thefe  excellencies  let  the  following  compolltion  fpeak 
for  him. 

• The  art  cf  printing  muCc  in  letter-prefj  or  on  metal  type*,  wa»  at  this  time  arrived  at 
great  perfcAion,  it  was  invented  by  one  Ottavio  dc  Hetrucci  of  FoSbmbrone  in  Italy,  who 
in  the  year  1515  and  1516  publifhcd  the  mafles  of  lodocus  Pratenfis.  Oflerv.  da  Andrea 
Adamt,  pag.  1 6o.  And  in  France  it  was  improved  by  Pierre  Ballard, as  appears  by  the  work* 
of  Claude  Ic  Jeune,  publiflied  by  him. 
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Dr.  Aldrich  adapted  Englilh  words,  that  is  to  fay  part  of  the 
Szty-third  pfaim,  ' O God  thou  art  my  God,’  to  the  mulic  of  this 
motet,  and  it  it  frequently  fung  in  our  cathedrals  as  an  anthem,  as 
is  alfo  another  of  Paleftrina,  to  the  words  * We  have  heard  with  our 
* ears  O Lord,’  thefe  are  remarkable  inftances  of  that  faculty  which 
Dr.  Aldrich  poSeiTed  of  naturalizing  as  it  were  the  compofitlons 
ef  the  old  Italian  mailers,  and  accommodating  them  to  an  Engliih 
car,  by  words  perhaps  as  well  fuitcd  to  the  mufic  as  thoie  to  which 
they  were  originally  framed. 

Bleau,  in  his  Admiranda  Italia,  part  II.  pag.  312,  relates  that  at 
theereflion  of  the  famous  antique  obeliik  near  the  Vatican  in  1586. 
Paleilrina  on  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  September  in  that  year,  with' 
eighteen  choral  fingers,  afliiled  in  celebrating  that  ilupendous  work, 
which  at  this  day  docs  honour  to  the  ponti£cate  of  Sixtus  V. 

Rircheiv  in  the  Mufurgia,  tom.  I.  lib.  VII.  cap.  v.  has  given  a 
Crucifixus  of  Paleilrina,  which  he  fays  is  defervedly  the  admiration  of 
all-Bwiicians,  as  ^ing  the  work  of  a moil  oxquifite  genius.  Many 
ef^lbe  m^s  of  Paleilrina  are  ilridl  canon,  a fpecies  of  compofition: 
which |be  thoroughly  nnderilood,  but  his  motets  are  in  gene;;al  fugues, 
in  which  it  is  bard  to  fay  whether  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  the- 
poSit^  or  the  clofc  contexture  of  the  harmony  is  moil  to  be  admired: 
'As  to  the  points  or  fubjedls  of  his  fugues,  though  confiiling  in  gene- 
ral of  but  few  bars,  nay,  fometimes  of  no  greater  a number  of  notes- 
ibxD'are  uifually  contained  in  a bar,  they  were  aiTumed  as  themes  or 
iiibjedls  for  other  compofitions,  and  this  not  by  young  ftudents,  but 
by  mailers  of  the  firil  eminence.  Numberlefs  are  the  inilances  to  be 
met  tHthof  compofitions  of  this  kind,  but  fome  of  the  moil  remark- 
able In  contained  in  a work  of  Abbate  Domenico  dal  Pane,  a fopra- 
niil  the^  pontifical  chapel,  publiihed  in  1587,  intitled  ‘ MeiTe  x 
*' q^ltrbV-dnque,  fei,  et  otto  voci»^  eilratte  da  efqulfiti  motetti  del 
“ ^fltruiV  thefe  are  eight  mafles,  of  which  eight  motets  of  Palef- 
trina^.naoj^  Dodor  bonus,  Domine  quando  veneris,  Stella  quam> 
videriniMIgi,  O Beatum  virum.  Jubilate  Deo,  finite  tuba  in  Sion,. 
Fralfls  cnim  accepi,  are^  fcverally  the  theme.  ’ 

Tiitiuperiorficccllence  of  thefe  compofitions  it  ieems  excited  in  the 
. eoBtW>POt<»nrtBaficiancboth  admiration  and  envy.  Johannes  Hierony- 
mus Kapibdfpr,  a German,  made  an  atten\pt  on  the  reputation  of  Palef— 
trina,  which  fucceeded  as  it  deferved.  Kapiberger,  who  is  reprefented 
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by  Don!  as  a man  of  great  afTurancc  and  volubility  of  tongue,  by  the 
afliAance  of  a friend  procured  admiAion  to  a certain  biAiop,  to  whom  he 
infinuated  that  the  rompofidons  of  PaleArina  ufually  fung  in  the  epif- 
copal  palace  were  rude  and  inelegant  in  refpedt  to  the  melody  and  har- 
mony,  and  that  the  repetition  of  the  fame  words,  but  more  eipccially  of 
the  fame  point  or  mnfical  fubjedt,  in  Atort,  that  which  conAitutes  a- 
fugue  in  one  and  the  fame  cantus,  detracted  from  the  merit  of  the  Com- 
poGtion.  The  biAiop,  who  Teems  to  have  been  a weak  man,' liAened' 
with  attention  to  a propofal  of  KapAierger,  which  meant  nothing- 
lefs  than  the  baniAiing  from  his  chapel  the  mufic  of  PaleArina,  and 
admitting  that  of  bis  opponent  in  his  Aead  j KapAierger  fuceeeded, 
and  his  mufic  was  given  to  the  Angers  of  the  bifhop’s  chapel  j they 
at  ArA  refufed,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  Ang  it,  but  they  did 
it  in  fuch  a manner  as  Toon  induced  him  to  deAA  from  his  attempt, 

. and  wifely  decline  a competition  in  which  he  had  not  the  leaA  cbuitce 
.of  fuccefs.  KapAierger  was  a voluminous  compofer ; he  excelled  all  of 
his  time  in  playing  on  the  Theorbo,  an  inArument  which  he  had  great- 
ly improved  and  brought  into  repute,  and  is  reprefented  by  Kircher 
'as  a perAin  of  great  abilities ; the  charadler  he  gives  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  an  excellent  performer  on  moA  inAruments,  a man  noble  by 
•birth,  and  of  great  reputation  for  prudence  and  learning  ; in  this  he 
dTHers  widely  from  Doni,  but  it  feems  that  Kircher  had  received 
great  aAiAance  from  KapAierger  while  he  was  writing  the  Mufurgia. 

PaleArina  feems  to  have  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  Ration,  for  the  improvement  of  the  church  Ayle  was  the  great 
ohjedt  of  his  Audies,  neverthelefs  he  compofed  a few  madrigals,, 
which  have  been  preferved  and  are  publiAied. 

In  the  year  1 594  he  publiAied  * Madrigali  Spiritual!  a cinque  voci,*' 
dedicated  to  a patronefs  of  his,  the  grand  duchefs  of  Tufeany  $ the- 
Ayle  of  thefe  compoGtions  is  remarkably  chaAe  and  pathetic,  the 
words  are  Italian,  and  purport  to  be  hymns  and  penitential  fongs  toe 
the  number  of  thirty  *.  The  following  is  the  ninth  of  them. 

• The  dedication  of  the  book  ia  thus  dated.  ' Di  Roma  il  primo  giorno  de)  annOi 
' >514  s’  from  whence  it  may  be  coIleOed  that  this  was  his  lalt  work,  and  that  it  was 
publilbcd  jult  a inoDih  before  bis  deceafe,  for  he  died  on  the  fecond  day  of  February  ia. 
that  year. 
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Chap.  1.  AMD  t»RACtlCB  Of  MUSIC.  i^p 

How  long  Paledriha  enjoyed  the  honourable  employment  of  Mae- 
Hro  di  Cappella  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  is  above  afeertain- 
ed,  by  the  year  of  his  appointment  and  that  of  his  death.  His  hiSo- 
rian  has  in  the  way  of  his  funflion  mentioned  fomc  particulars  rela- 
tive to  that  event ; he  fays  that  his  funeral  was  attended  not  only  by 
all  the  muheians  of  Rome,  but  by  a multitude  of  the  people,  and 
Was  celebrated  by  three  choirs,  who  fung  a * Libera  me  Domine,’ 
in  five  parts,  of  his  own  compofition ; that  his  body  was  interred  in 
dte''chufch  of  St.  Peter,  before  the  altar  orSt.- Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
a privilege  due  to  the  merit  of  fo  great  a man,  inclofed  in  a flicet  of 
todf  with  this,  infeription,  ' Petrus  Aloyiius  Pra:neilinus  Mufics 

• Printjeps.'  It  is  faid  that  an  original  piflure  of  him  is  yet  ektant  in 
the  archives  of  the  pope's  chapel,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  portrait 
Wfakh  Adami  has  given  of  him  ii  taken  from  It.*  By  this,  which  con- 
VSyi'the  idea.of  a man  remarkably  mean  in  his  appearance,  it  feerns 
that  bisibodily  mdowments  bore  no  proportion  so  thofe  of  bis  mind. 
~^tKy  fnotiaerate  the  teliimonies  of  authors  in  favour  of  Paleilriiui 
w6uld  be  an  cndlefs  talk.  John  BaptiR  Doni  before-mentbned,  a 
profoundly  iMrned  mufician,  and  whofe  partiality  for  the  mufic  bf 
the  ancients  would  hardly  fuller  him  to  admire  that  of  the  moderns* 

without  hefitatioa  to  acquiclce  in  the  general  opinion  that:^ 
Was  the  greatcR  man  in  his  time.  AgoRina  Pifa,  in  a treatife  intitled 

• Battuta  della  Muficadichiarata,’ printed  at  Rome  in  1611,  pag.  Hy* 
calk  him  the  honour  of  mufic,  and  prince  of  muficians.  He  eltc- 
where  Ryles  him  * Gian  Pietro  Aloifio  PalcRina  luce'et  fplendore  della 

• orafica.’  Giovanni  Maria  Bbnoncini  alfo  calls  him  ‘ Principe  dtt 
' mulica,'  as  does  Angelo  Berardi,  a very  fenlible  and  intelligent  wri- 
ter; this  latter  alfo  Ryles  hioi  the  father  of  mulic,  and  as  fuch  he  is 
in  general  conlidered  by  all  that  takeOccalioo  to  fpeak  of  him. 

The  following  catalogue  is  exhibited  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  may  be 
delirous  of  collediing  the  works  of  this  great  man,:  ‘ Dodici  libri  dl 

• melTe  a 4.  5.  6.  8 voci.  Ramp,  in  Roma,  cd  ih  Vehet.  1554.  1567. 

• 1570.  1572.  1582.  15851*1590,  1591,  I594"  «599-  1600,  160J. 

• Due  libri  d’  Offertorii  aic  Ven.  1594:  - Due  libri  di  Motetti  a 4, 

• Ven.  1571.  1606.  Qjjattrolibri  di  Motetti  a 576.  7.  8 vcci,  Ven. 
‘ 1575. 1580. 1584.  1586. -Magnificat  Btonum,  Roman  591.  Hymni 

• totiusanni  4 voc.  Rpmefic  Ven;  1589.  -Due  libri  di  madrig.  a 4 

• voci,  Ven.  1586.  1605.  Due  libri  di  madrig.  a 5 voci,  Ven.  1594. 
' Litanie  a 4.  Ven.  1600. 
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OIOVANKI  MARIA  NAN  I NO 
DA  VALLERANO. 

CANTORF.  DREI.A  CAPPEL.L.A  PONTIKICIA. 
MDUCXVII. 

t 


Giovanni  Maria  Naninoi  a condifclple  or  fellow-Audent  ef 
PaleArina,  having  been  being  brought  up  under  the  fame  inaAer, 
namely  Rinaldo  del  MeU,  was  a native  of  VaUerano,  and  in  1 577  was 

ap- 
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appointed  a finger  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  where  are  preferved  many 
excellent  compofitions  of  his.  He  became  afterwards  Maeftro  di 
Cappella  di  S.  .Maria  Maggiore,  and  was  probably  the  immediate  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Palcflrina  in  that  office.  Some  very  fine  madrigals  compofed 
by  him  are  to  be  found  in  the  colledlions  publifhed  by  Andrew  Pe- 
vernage,  Pietro  Phalefio,  Hubert  Waelrant,  Pietro  Philippi,  and 
others,  with  the  titles  of  HarmoniaCelefte,  Mufica  Divina,  Sympho- 
nia  Angelica,  and  Melodia  Olympica.  Padre  Martini  in  the  cata- 
logue of  authors  at  the  end  of  his  Storia  della  Mufica,  tom.  I.  takes 
notice  of  two  manuferipts  of  his  that  are  extant,  the  one  entitled 
‘ Centocinquantafette  Contrapunte  e Canoni  a 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  1 1 
‘ voci  fopra  del  Canto  fermd  intitolato  la  Bafc  di  Codanzo  Fefla  ;*  the 
other  ‘ Trattato  di  Contrapunto  con  la  Regoh  per  far  Contrapunto  a 

* mente  di  Gio.  Maria,  e Bernardino  Nanino  fuo  nipotc.’  Sebadian 
Raval,  a Spaniard,  and  a celebrated  contrapuntid,  was  foiled  by  him 
in  a competition  between  them  which  was  the  abler  compofer. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Nanino,  in  conjundion  with 
his  friend  Paledrino,  edabliflied  at  Rome  a fchool  for  the  dudy  of 
mufic.  Antimo  Liberata,  who  relates  this  fadt,  intimates  that  this 
feminary  was  frequented  by  many  eminent  profeflbrs  of  the  fcience, 
who  reforted  thither  for  improvement  5 and  that  Paledrina,  befides 
taking  his  part  in  the  indrudlion  of  the  youth,  was  a moderator  in 
the  difputes  that  fometimes  arofc  among  them.  The  fame  author 
adds,  that  among  the  many  excellent  muficians  that  were  there  edu- 
cated, Bernardino  Nanino,  a younger  brother  of  him  of  whom  we 
are  now  fpeaking,  was  didinguiffied  as  a wonderful  genius,  and  as 
having  improved  mufic  by  the  introdudlion  of  a new  and  original 
ftylc } there  is  neverthelefs  nothing  extant  of  his  compofition  but  a 
work  printed  at  Rome  in  1620,  intitled,  * Salmi  a 4 voci  per  le 

* Domeniche,  Solennita  della  Madonna  et  Apodoli  con  doi  Magni- 

* ficat,  uno  i 4 e r altro  a 8 voci.'  Antonio  Cifra  was  alfo  a difei- 
ple  in  this  fchool. 
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Felice  Anerio,  a.  difciple  of  the  elder  Nanino.  was  the 
diate  fooBenbr  of  Paleflrina  in  the  Aation  of  compofcr  to  the  pontifical 
chapel  *.  He  had  the  character  of  an  excellent  contrapuntift ; many 


* The  foIlowiBg  account  of  hit  appointment,  and  the  ceremonies  attending  it,  is  cited 
bp  Adami  from  the  book  of  Ippolito  Gamboci,  the  puntatore  hcretufure  mentioned,  with, 
a remark  that  AmimoLiberata  had  little  reafon  to  fay  that  Palctlrina  was  the  lad  compofcr 
to  the  chapel,  feeing  that  Anerio  fucceeded  him  in  that  honourable  employment. 

‘ l.a  mallina  della  Domenica  dclle  palmc  venne  in  eappclla  il  Sig.  l.iica  Cavalcanti  maef* 

* tro  di  camera  dell’  illuiltifT.  e rcverendilT.  Sig.  Card.  Aldrobandini,  Nipote  di  N.  S.  papa 

* Clemente  VIII.  e difle  al  collegio  da  parte  del  fuddetto  Sig.  Cardinale,  che  fua  fantita 

* aveva  graziato  MelTer  Felice  Anerio  del  polio  vacate  per  la  mortu  di  Pierluigi  da  Palcf- 
' trina,  e che  lo  avcruapEcttato  per  compofitore  della  cappella,e  che  gia  godeva  la  protifione, 

* e pero  fua  Signorit^ultrillima  pregavail  collegio,  chclovolefleaccettare  in  dettapolio, 

* c che  C contcmalTeio  tuui  di  far  uiu  fede  di  i^uelU  ammilCoae.  come  fu  iatto.' 

of 
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of  bis  compoGtions  are  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  chapel,  and 
there  is  extant  a valuable  collection  of  madrigals  by  him,  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1610. 


/ I I,  . / 1 
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KTTOOIERO  OIOVAXEliia  DA  VBL.LBTR1,  MABSTRO 
• J / 

DI  CAPPEt.LA  DI  S.  LUIOI,  D1  8.  APOLLINARJ6  K 
CANT . DELIaA  CAJ»P  . PONT  . 

MDXCIX  . 


RoGGiiiRO  Giovanelli  was  mafler  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Lewis 
ind  St.  Apollinare*  and  the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  PalcAnna  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome*;  and  alfo  a finger  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  ; a collcdlion  of  madrigals  by  him,  printed  at  Venice,. 

* By  this  it  fliould  fcciii  that  the  places  which  Palcftrina  held  were  at  his  drccafe  di. 
aidedi  for  Felice  Anerio  is  exprcbly  faid  to  hare  fuccceded  him  as  Compofitore  della  Cap- 
pella,  and  here  it  is  faid  that  Giovanelli  was  appointed  the  fucceflbr  to  Palcftrina  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  of  which  Paleftrioa  waaMaeftro  di  Cappella. 

VoL.  111.  C c is 
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is  extant ; be  compoied  alfo  many  maiTest  amongtl  which  is  one  for 
eight  voices,  called  < Veftiva  i colli,'  taken  from  a madrigal  with  thofe 
initial  words  of  Gianetto  Paleflrina,  which  is  much  celebrated. 

In  the  year  1581  a book  appeared  in  the  world  with  this  filly  title,. 
' II  Teforo  illuminato,  di  tutti  i tuoni  di  Canto  figurato,  con  alcuni 
' bellifiimi  fccrcti  non  da  altri  piii  Icritti:  nuouamente  compofio  dal 
' R.  P.  frate  illuminato  Aijguino  Brefciano,  dell’  ordine  ferafico  d’ 

* ofieruanza.’  Notwithftanding  the  very  emphatical  title  of  this 
book,  it  contains  very  little  worthy  the  attention  of  a curious  reader.. 
The  author  is  lavilh  in  the  praifes  of  Marchettus  of  Padua,  and  Spa- 
taro,  and  of  his  irrefragable  mailer  Peter  Aron,  whofc  name  he  never, 
mentions  without  that  extravagant  epithet. 

About  this  time  lived  Pietro  Pontio  of  Parma he  compofed  and; 
publiihed,  about  the  year  1580,  three  books  of  maifes.  He  was  the 
author  alfo  of  a book  with  the  following  title,  ‘ Raglonamento  di  Mu- 

* fica  del  Rev,  M.  Don  Pietro  Pontio  Parmegiano.  ove  fi  tratta  de’  paf- 

* aggi  della  confonantie  6c  difibnantie,  buoni  6c  non  buonij  &del  modo. 
' di  far  Mottetti,  MeiTe,  Salmi,  Sc  altre  compofitioni ; d’alcuni  aver- 
' timenti  per  il  contrapuntifia  Sc  compofitore  6c  altre  cofe  pcrtinenti. 
' alia  mufica,’  printed  at  Parma  1 588,  in  quarto,  a very  entertaining, 
dialogue,  and  replete  with  mufical  erudition. 

Horatio  Vecchi  of  Modena  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his  vocal, 
compofitions  at  this  time : our  countryman  Peacham  was,  as  he  him« 
felf  relates,  bis  difciple  *.  He  compofed  MalTcs,  Cantiones  Sacrz,. 


* This  .writer  has,  in  his  ufual  quaint  ni an ner,  given  a (hort  charaAer  of  Vecchi  and  his 
works,  which,  as  he  was  a man  of  veracity  and  judgment,  may  be  depended  on.  ‘ 1 bring 
' you  now  mine  owne  mailer  Horatio  Vecchi  of  Modena,  belide  goodnefs  of  ajrc,  more 
' pleaCng  of  all  other  for  his  conceipt  and  variety,  where  with  all  liis  works  are  Angularly 

* beautified,  as  well  his  madrigals  of  five  and  fix  parts,  as  tbofc  bis  canzonets  printed 
' at  Norimberge,  wherein  for  tryall  fing  his  **  Viuo  in  fuoco  amotolb  Lucretia  mia,” 

* where  upon  “ lo  catenato  moro,”  with  excellent  judgment  hee  driveth  a crotchet  iho- 

* row  many  minims,  caufing  it  to  refemble  a chainc  with  the  linkes ; againe  in  ‘ S’  io. 
“ potefi  raccor’  i mei  fofpiri,”  the  breaking  of  the  word  bofpiri  with  crotchet  and  crot> 

‘ chet  reft  in  fighbs  j and  that  ‘ fa  mi  on  canzone,”  &c.  to  make  one  deep  at  noone  with 

* fundry  other  of  like  conceipt  and  pleafant  inueniion  ’ Compleat  Gentleman,  102. 

The  Compleat  Gentleman  was  written  by  Henry  Peacham,  an  author  of  fomc  note  iix 

the  reign  ol  James  I.  It  treats  of  nobility  in  general.  * Of  the  dignity  and  nccellltyuf 

* learning  in  princes  and  nobilitie.  The  duiie  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 

* dren  Of  a gentleman’s  carriage  in  the  uni  ucrfitic.  Of  ftilc  in  fpcakirig  and  writing  of 

* hiftory.  Of  cofmography.  Of  memorable  obfervatrons  in  the  friruey  of  the  earth.  Of 
‘ geometry.  Of  praetry.  Of  muficke.  Of  (latucs,  and  mcdalls,  ami  antiquities.  Of 

* drawing  and  painting,  with  the  lities  of  painters.  Of  fundry  blnzonnes  both  aricicnc 

* and  modern.  Of  armory,  or  blazing  aimcs,  with  the  antiquity  of  heralds.  Of  cxrr- 

• cife 
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and  one  book  of  Madrigals,  which  are  very  fine,  but  he  delighted 
chiefly  in  Canzonets,  of  which  be  compofed  no  fewer  than  fcven  fcts*. 
Milton,  who  loved  and  underflood  mufic  very  well,  feems  to  have 
entertained  a fondnefs  for  the  compofitions  of  Horatio  Vccchi,  for 
in  his  Life,  written  by  his  nephew  Phillips,  and  prefixed  to  the  Eng- 
liflt  tranflation  of  his  State  Letters,  it  is  faid  that  when  he  was  abroad 
upon  his  travels  he  colleded  a chefl  or  two  of  choice  mufic-books  of 
the  befl  tnaflers  flourifliing  at  that  time  in  Italy,  namely,  Luca  Ma- 
Tenzio,  Monteverde,  Horatio  Vccchi,  Cifra,  the  prince  ofVenofa, 
and  others. 

EucHARins  Hoffman,  con-reflor  of  the  public  fchool  at  Stral- 
fund,  was  the  author  of  two  tradts  on  mufic,  the  one  intiticd  • Mu- 

* ficsB  pradticse  praecepta,’  the  other  ‘ Dodlrina  dc  tonis  feu  modis 

* muficis,*  both  of  which  were  very  elegantly  printed  at  Ham- 
burg in  1584,  and  again  in  1588.  The  firft  of  ihcfc  is  of  the 
fame  kind  with  thofe  many  books  written  about  this  time  for 
the  inflrudtion  of  children  in  the  elements  of  mufic,  of  which  an 
account  has  herein  before  been  given ; like  the  refl  of  them  it  is 
written  in  dialogue.  The  author  has  defined  the  terms  prolation, 
time,  and  mode,  as  they  refer  to  menfural  mufic,  in  a way  that  may 

'*  cife  of  body.  Of  reputation  and  cirrtage.  Of  trauaile.  Of  warre,’ and  of  many  other 
particulars,  to  which  is  added  the  Gemleman'i  Exerclfe,  or  an  cxquifite  Praftice  for 
drawing  all  Manner  of  Beafti,  making  Colours,  &c.  quarto,  1634.  This  book  abounds 
with  a great  number  of  curious  particulars,  and  was  in  high  eftimation  with  the  gentry 
eren  of  the  laft  age.  Sir  Charles  Sedlcy,  who  bad  been  ^ilty  of  a great  offence  againll  good 
manners,  was  indifted  for  it,  and  upon  his  trial  being  afleed  by  the  chief  juflice.  Sir  Robert 
Hyde,  whether  be  had  erer  red  the  book  called  iheCompleat  Gentleman,  Sit  Charles  an- 
fwerqd,  that  fasing  bis  lordihiphe  had  red  more  booksthanhimfelf.  Athcn.Oxon  Col.  1 too. 

Peaebam  feems  to  have  been  a travelling  tutor,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Howard 
fiiinily.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Douland  the  luteniff  r and,  while  abroad,  was  a 
fcholar  of  Horatio  Vecchi,  as  himfelf  teftifies  in  (he  above  note,  and  probably  the  bearer 
of  that  letter  from  Luca  Marenzio  10  Douland,  mentioned  in  a fnbrequent  account  of  that 
inafter,  and  inferted  in  the  account  hereafter  given  of  Douland.  Bcfidcs  the  Contplcat 
Gentleman,  Peaebam  publifhed  a Collcflion  of  Emblems,  entitled  Minerva  lliitanna,  or 

* Garden  of  Heroical  Ueuifes,  with  moral  redeftions  in  verfe,  and  a diverting  little  book 
entitled  the  Worth  of  a Penny.  In  his  advanced  age  he  was  reduced  to  poreny,  and  Tub* 
fifted  by  writing  thofe  little  penny  books  which  are  the  common  amufement  of  children. 

* The  word  Canzonet  is  derived  from  Canzone,  which  (ignifics  in  general  a fong,  but 
more  particularly  a fong  in  parts,  with  fuguing  pffages  therein.  'Ihe  Canzonet  is  a 
tompoCtion  of  the  kind,  but  fhortcr  and  Icfs  artificial  in  its  contexture.  Andrea  Adami 
afcribei  the  invention  of  this  fpccies  of  mufical  compoGtion  to  Alcffandro  Romano, 
fumamed  Alcffandro  dalla  Viola,  from  his  cxquifite  hand  on  that  infirument,  and  a finger 
fn  the  TOntifical  chapel  in  the  year  1560.  Offerv.  per  ben.  rcg.  il  Coro  dc  i Cant,  della 
Cap.  Pom.  pag.  174. 
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be  ufef^l  to  thofe  who  would  underftand  the  Introdu&Ion  to  Pra^> 
cal  Mufic  of  ou^  countryman  Morlcy ; for  of  prolation  he  fays  it  is  a 
rule  by  which  is  cHimated  the  value  of  femibreves  : time  he  fays 
confiders  the  value  of  breves  ; and  mode,  that  of  the  long  and  the 
large.  In  his  dodtrine  of  the  tones  he  Teems  to  follow  Glareanus. 

Tomasso  Lodovico  da  Victoria,  a Spaniard,  Maeftro  di  Cap- 
pella  of  St.  Apollinarc,  and  afterwards  a finger  in  the  pontifical  cha- 
pel, was  an  excellent  compofer.  He  publilhed  a fet  of  Mafies  in 
1583,  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  and  many  other  eccle- 
fiafiical  works,  one  of  the  befi  whereof  is  that  called  La  MefiTa  de' 
Morti.  Peacham  fays  that  he  refided  in  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  about  the  year  1594;  and  that  of  his  Latin  Tongs  the  Seven 
Penitential  Pfilms  arc  the  beft  : he  commends  alfo  certain  compofi- 
tions  of  his  to  French  words/  in  which  is  a Tong  beginning  ‘ Su- 
* fanna  un  jour.’  He  fiyles  him  a very  rare  and  excellent  author, 
adding  that  his  vein  is  grave  and  Tweet.  Compleat  Gentleman,  loi, 
edit.  1661. 

Luca  Marknzio,  a mofi  admirable  compofer  of  motets  and 
madrigals,  fiourifiied  about  this  time  j he  was  a native  of  Coccalia 
in  the  diocefe  of  Brefcia.  Being  born  of  poor  parents,  he  was  main- 
tained and  infirutfled  in  the  rudiments  of  literature  by  Andrea  Mafet- 
to,  the  arch-priefi  of  the  place,  but  having  a very  fine  voice,  and 
difeovering  a firong  propenfity  to  mufic,  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Giovanni  Contini,  and  became  a mofi  excellent  compofer, 
particularly  of  madrigals.  He  was  firfi  Maefiro  di  Cappella  to  Car- 
dinal Luigi  d’  Efic,  and  after  that  for  many  years  organift  of  the 
pope's  chapel.  He  was  beloved  by  the  whole  court  of  Rome,  and 
particularly  favoured  by  Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldrobandini,  nephew  of 
Clement  Vlll.  This  circumfiance,  which  is  related  by  Adami,  does 
not  agree  with  the  account  of  our  countryman  Peacham,  who  fays 
that  after  he  had  been  fome  time  at  Rome  he  entertained  a criminal  paf- 
fion  for  a lady,  a relation  of  the  Pope,  whofe  fine  voice  and  exquifite 
hand  on  the  lute  had  captivated  him,  that  he  thereupon  retired  to  Po- 
land, where  he  was  gracioufly  received,  and  ferved  many  years,  and 
that  during  his  (lay  there  the  queen  conceived  a defire  to  fee  the  lady 
who  had  been  the  occafion  of  his  retreat,  which  being  communicated 
to  Marenzio,  he  went  to  Rome  with  a refolution  to  convey  her  from 
thence  into  Poland,  but  arriving  there,  he  found  the  refentment  of 
the  Pope  To  (Irong  againfi  him,  that  it  broke  his  heart.  Adami  men- 
tions 
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tions  his  retreat  to  Poland,  but  omits  the  other  clrcutnilances ; and 
fixes  the  time  of  his  death  to  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  Auguft,  1599. 
Waltheradds,  that  before  his  departure  for  Poland  he  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood,  but  fays  not  at  whofe  hands;  and  that  on  his  arri- 
val there  he  had  an  appointment  of  a thoufand  fcudi  per  annum  ; and, 
without  taking  notice  of  his  amour,  afcribes  his  quitting  that  coun- 
try to  his  conflitutlon,  whicli  was  too  tender  to  refill  thd'cold.  The 
following  verfes  to  his  memory  were  written  by  Bernardino  Steflbnlo, 
a Jefuit. 

Vocum  opifex,  numeris  mulcere  Marentius  aures 
Callidus,  et  blandx  tendere  fila  Chelys, 

Frigore  lethxo  vidlus  jacet.  Ite  fupremam 
In  feriem  masfii  funeris  exequis ; 

Et  cbgris  et  blandi  fenfias  aurita  voluptas. 

Et  chorus,  et  fradae  turba  canora  lyrse  : 

Denfa.'  humeris,  udae  lachrymis,  urgete  fepulchrum, 

Quis  fcit,  an  hinc  referat  vox  rediviva  fonum  ? 

Sin  tacet,  ille  choros  alios  infiaurat  in  afiris, 

Vos  decet  amiflb  conticuiflc  Deo. 

Seballian  Raval,  a Spaniard,  and  who  publilhed  his  firfi  book  oP 
madrigals  for  five  voices,  in  the  dedication  thereof  (lyles  him  a di- 
vine compofer.  Peacham,  who  probably,  was  acquainted  with  him, 
fays  he  was  a little  black  man.  He  correfponded  with  our  country- 
man Douland  the  lutcnill,  as  appears  by  a very  polite  letter  of  his 
writing,  extant  in  the  preface  to  Douland’s  Firft  Booke  of  Songes  or 
Ayres  of  four  Partes,  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute,  and  inferted  page* 
325  of  this  volume. 

The  madrigals  of  Marenzio  are  celebrated  for  fine  air  and  inven- 
tion. Peacham  fays  that  the  firfi,  fecond,  and  third  parts  of  his 
Thyrfis,  * Veggo  dolce  mio  ben,'  ‘ Chi  fa  hoggi  il-  mio  Sole,'  and 

• Cantava,'  arc  fongs  the  Mufes  thcmfclves  might  not  have  been 
athamcd  to  have  compofcd*.  This  that  follows  is  alfo  ranked  among, 
the  bell  of  his  compofitions. 

• Thefe  ate  all  adapted  to  Englilh  words,  the  firft,  ‘Tirfi  morir  volea,’  to  a traiiflation 
of  the  Italian  ; the  fecond,  * Veggo  dolce  niio  ben,’  to  the  words,  * Farewell  cruel  and 
‘ unkind  the  third  to  ‘ Wiat  doth  my  pretty  darling?’  and  the  laft  to  ‘ Sweet  finging 
‘ Amaryllis,’  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  MuGca  Tranlalpina,  of  which  it  is  to  be  noted 
there  arc  two  parts,  and  in  a colleffion  of  Italian  madrigals  with  Englifti  words,  publilh- 
cd  by  Thomas  Watfon  in  1589,  as  is  alfo  another  mentioaed  by  Peacham,  * 1 muft 

* depart  all  baplels,’  tranflated  from  ‘ lo  pattiro.’ 
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Andreas  Raseuus,  chanter  in  the  college  of  Ratilbon,  pub- 
liflicd  at  Norimberg,  in  1589,  * Hcxachorduin,  feu  quediones  mu- 
fic®  pradUcE.’  This  book  is  very  methodically  written,  but  contains 
little  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  others  of  the  like  kind,  except  fome 
lliort  examples  of  fugue  from  Orlando  Laffo,  Jufquin  De  Prez,  and 
other  authors,  which  in  their  way  have  great  merit. 

Caspar  Krumbhorn  was  a native  of  Lignitz  in  Silefia,  and  was 
born  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Odlober,  1542.  In  the  third  year 
of  his  age  he  loft  his  fight  by  the  fmall-pox,  and  became  totally 
blind.  His  father  dying  foon  after,  his  mother  married  one  named 
Stiminler,  which  gave  occafion  to  his  being  called  Blind  Stimmlcr, 
Krumbhorn  had  a brother  named  Bartholomew,  who  was  confider. 
ably  older  than  himfelf,  and  was  paftor  of  Waldau ; and  he  difeo- 
vering  in  his  younger  brother,  as  he  grew  up,  a ftrong  propenfity  to 
inufic,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Knobeln,  a famous  mu- 
fician  and  compofer  at  Goldberg,  of  whom  he  learned  to  play  firft 
on  the  flute,  next  on  the  violin,  and,  laft  of  all,  on  the  harpfichord, 
on  each  of  which  inftruments  he  became  fo  excellent  a performer, 
that  he  excited  the  admiration  of  all  that  heard  him.  The  fame  of 
thefe  his  excellencies,  as  alfo  of  his  fkill  in  compofition,  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Auguftus,  eledfor  of  Saxony;  who  invited  him  to  Drefden, 
and  having  heard  him  perform,  and  alfo  heard  fome  of  his  compofi- 
tions  of  many  parts  performed  by  himfelf  and  others;  and  being 
ftruck  with  fo  extraordinary  a phenomenon  as  a young  man  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  feeing,  an  excellent  performer  on  various  inftruments, 
and  deeply  fkilled  in  the  art  of  pradlical  compofition,  he  endeavoured, 
by  the  offer  of  great  rewards,  to  retain  him  in  his  fervice ; but,  pre- 
ferring his  own  country  to  all  others,  Krumbhorn  returned  to  Lignitz 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  appointed  organift  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  there,  which  ftation  he  occupied  fifty-fix 
years,  during  which  fpace  he  had  many  times  the  difedlion  of  the  mu- 
fical  college.  He  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  June  1621,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  organift,  where  on  his  tomb 
was  engraven  the  following  epitaph  : 

Vis  feire  viator 
Cafparum  Krumbhornium 
Lign.  Reip.  civem  honoratum, 
qui 

cum 
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cum  tertio  xtatis  anno  variolar, 
ex  malignitatc  vifu 
privatus, 

Mufices  dehinc  fcicntia  (c  praxi 
admiranda 

praeclaram  fibi  nominis 
ExiAimationem  domi  forifquc 
’ comparaflet, 

Conjugii  optabilis  felicitate, 

Bonorum  etiam  Magnatum, 

Dei  imprimis  gratia  eveftus 
Singulari  fortcm  moderatione 
Ad  ann.  ufquc  LXXllX  toleravit 
Organic,  munus  apud  Eccles.  P.  P. 

Annos  LVI.  non  line  induAris 
tcAimonio  geAiOct, 

Pie  demum  bcatequc  A.  C.  162  f. 

1 1 Jun.  in  Dotn.  obdormivit. 

Anna  & Regina  Filiae,  carumque 
Mariti  fuperAites 
Parentem  Soccrumque  B.  M. 

hoc  fub  lap.  quern 
Vivens  hbi  ipAmct  deAinaverat 
« honorifice  condiderunt. 

NoAi,  quod  voluit  quicunquc  es, 

Nosce  te  ipsum. 

It  is  laid  that  Krumbhorn  was  the  author  of  many  mulical  compo- 
fitions,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  ever  printed. 

Walther,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  an  article  for  1'obias  Krumbhorn, 
organiA  at  the  court  of  George  Rudolph,  duke  of  Lignitz,  and  a great 
traveller,  who  died  in  the  year  1617,  aged  thirty-one  years.  As 
Cafpar  and  Tobias  Krumbhorn  were  contemporaries,  and  of  the  fame 
city,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  relations  at  IcaA,  if  not  bro- 
thers ; although  nothing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
given  by  Walther  of  either  of  them. 

' / ■ 

D d a Claude 
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CHAP.  III. 


CI>A.UI>E  I*  jr.UNR 

PB  VALENCIBkHNE  . 


itnxcvni. 


CLAUDE  LE  Jeune,  e Dativc  of  ValcncIcnnes,  was  a celebrated  mu- 
ncian.  and  compofer  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  IV^.  of  France.  He 
was  the  author  of  a work  intitled  Dodecachorde,  being  an  exercife  or 

praxis 
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praxis  on  (he  twelve  modes  of  Glareanus  j Monf.  Bayle  cites  a palTige 
from  the  Sicur  D’Embry’s  Commentary  on  the  French  tranflatinn  of 
the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyancus.  relating  to  this  work,  to  this  effeifl : 
' I have  fometimes  heard  the  Sieur  Claudin  the  younger  fay,  who, 
‘ without  difrclpcdf  to  any  one,  far  exceeded  all  the  muficians  of  the 

* preceding  ages,  that  an  air,  which  he  had  compofcd  with  its  parts, 

* was  fung  at  the  folemnity  of  the  late  duke' of  Joyeufe’s  marriage  in 

* the  time  of  Henry  III.  king  of  France  and  Poland,  of  happy  me« 

* mory,  whom  God  abfolve  ; which  as  it  was  fung  made  a gentleman 
' take  his  fword  in  hand,  and  fwear  aloud  that  it  was  impoflible  for 

* him  to  forbear  fighting  with  fomebody.  Whereupon  they  began  to 

* fing  another  air  of  the  Subphrygian  mode,  which  made  him  as 

* peaceable  as  before ; which  I have  had  fince  confirmed  by  fome 

* that  were  prefent fuch  power  and  force  have  the  modulation,  mo- 

* tion,  and  management  of  the  voice  when  joined  together,  upon  the 

* minds  of  men.  To  conclude  this  long  annotation,  if  one  would 

* have  an  excellent  experiment  of  thefe  twelve  modes,  let  him  fing 

* or  hear  fung,  the  Dodecachorde  ofp  Claudin  the  younger,  of 

* whom  I have  fpoken  above,  and  I aflure  myfelf  he  will  find  in  it 
‘ all  thofe  figures  and  variations  managed  with  fo^uch  art,  harmony, 
' and  fkill,  as  to  confefs  that  nothing  canrbe  added  to  tliis  mafler- 

* piece  but  the  praifes  that  all  the  lovers  of  this  fciePce  ought  to  bc> 

* flow  upon  this  rare  and  excellent  man,  who  was  capable  of  carry- 

* ing  mufic  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  Its  perfedion,  if  death  had  not 

* frufirated  the  execution  of  his  noble  and  profound  defigns  upon 
‘ this  fubjeA 

Claude  le  Jeune  was  alfo  the  author  of  a work  entitled  Meflanges, 
confiding  of  vocal  compofitions  for  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  10  voices,  to  La- 
tin, Italian,  and  French  words,  many  of  them  in  canon,  printed  in 
1607.  A fecond  part  of  this  work  was  publilhed  in  1613  by  Louis 
Mardo,  a relation  of  the  author,  and  dedicated  to  Monf.  de  la  Planch, 
an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  But  the  mod  celebrated  of 
his  compofitions  are  his  Pfalms,  which,  being  a Hugonot,  he  com- 
pofed  to  the  words  of  the  Verfion  of  Theodore  Beza  and  Clement 
Marot,  and  of  thefe  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given. 


* Bayle  art.  Goudimel,  in  not. 


Ercole 
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sto.  CAVALIERK 
HER.COLU  BOTTRIOAKO. 
MDCII. 


Hercole  Bottricaro,  a native  of  Bologna,  publirtied,  in  1593, 
' II  Patrizio,  overo  de'  tetracordi  armonici  di  Ariftoflcno,  parere  ct 
* vcra  dimoftrationc.’  The  occafion  of  writing*  this,  book  was  as  fol- 
lows: one  Francefco  Patricio,  a man  of  great  learning*,  had  written 

* Patricio  was  of  O0cro  in  Dalmatia.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  much  in  Afia  ; then 
fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  he  purchafed  a large  cflate,  but  loll  every  thing 
when  the  Venetians  loll  that  kingdom,  fo  tint  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Italy,  and  there 
live  on  his  wit.  He  red  Platonic  philofophy  in  the  univerlity  of  Ferrara,  arid  at  lall  died 
at  Home,  much  efleemed  and  carelTcd  by  all  lovers  of  literature,  though  he  had  advanced 
foine  opinions  in  the  mathematical  fciencc,  and  about  Italian  language,  that  were  then, 
and  Aill  are,  thought  abfurd.  He  was  an  Academician  of  the  Criifca,  and  one  of  the 
great  defenders  of  Atiofto  sgainA  tbofe  that  preferred  TaOb  to  him.  Barclti’s  Italian  Li- 
brary, 318. 

a book 
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a book  intiticd  ‘ Della  poetica,  deca  iftoriale,  deca  difputata. 
Wherein,  difcourfing  on  mulic,  and  of  the  Genera  in  particular,  he 
gives  the  preference  to  that  diviGon  of  the  tetrachords  which  Fuclid 
had  adopted.  Bottrigarp,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  Ariftoxcnean, 
enters  into  an  examination  of  this  work  ; and,  not  without  feme  fe- 
vere  refledlions  on  his  adverfary,  contends  for  that  diviGon  of  the  te- 
trachord  in  each  of  the  genera  which  didinguithes  the  fyftem  of  Arif- 
toxenus  from  that  of  Euclid.  This  book,  fome  few  years  after  its 
publication,  Patricio  being  then  dead,  was  very  fevcrcly  criticifed  by 
Giovanni  Maria  ArtuG,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  who,  with  a becoming  zeal  for  the  reputation 
of  Patricio,  undertook  to  vindicate  him,  as  well  againfl  Bottrigaro,  as 
another  writer  named  Annibale  Meloni,  a muGcian  of  Bologna,  the 
author  of  a book  intitled,  * II  Dcfiderio,  overo  de’  Concert!  di  varii 

* Strumenti  muGcali,  Dialogo  di  Alcmanni  Benelli  But  the  mod 
celebrated  of  Bottrigaro’s  work  is  that  intitled,  ‘ II  Mclonc,  difeorfo 

* armonico  del  M.  111.  Sig.  Cavaliere  Hercole  Bottrigaro,  ed  11  Melons 
' fecondo,  conGderazioni  muGcali  del  medefimo  fopra  un  difeorfo  di 
' M.  Gandolfo  Sigonio  intorno  a’  madrigal!  & i.’  libri  dell’  antica 

* muGca  ridutta  alia  moderna  prattica  di  D.  Nicola  Vicentino  c nel 

* Gnc  eflTo  Difeorfo  del  Sigonio.’  Ferrara,  1602. 

In  this  book,  which  is  profeGedly  an  examen  of  that  of  Vicentino, 
the  author  relates  at  large  the  controverfy  between  him  and  Vincen- 
tio  LuGtano.  lie  charges 'them  both  with  vanity  and  inconGGency, 
but  feems  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  remark  he  makes  on 
the  conduit  of  Bartolomeo  Efgobedo  and  Ghiflino  D’Ancherts  is  very 
judicious,  for  the  fentence  given  by  them,  and  publilhed  with  fo 
much  folcmnity,  aGlgns  as  the  motive  for  condemning  Vicentino,  that 
he  had  not,  either  by  words,  or  in  writing,  given  the  reafons  of  his 
Opinion.  Bottrigaro’s  obfervation  is  this,  feeing  then  that  Vincentino 
had  not  declared  the  foundation  of  his  opinion,  it  was  their  duty  as 
judges  to  have  proceeded  to  an  enquiry  whether  it  had  any  founda- 
tion or  not,  and,  agreeable  to  thercfult  of  this  enquiry,  to  have  given 
fentence  for  or  againft  him  j and  for  not  purfuing  this  method  he 
flicks  not  to  accufe  them  of  partiality,  or  rather  ignorance  of  their 
duty,  as  the  arbitrators  between  two  contending  parties. 

* A fiflitious  name  made  up  by  ihe  tranfpofition  of  the  letters  of  the  author’s  true  name, 
ai  related  at  targe  in  a fubfequent  part  of  this  volume. 

Bottri- 
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Bcttrigaro  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  rank ; the  letters  to  him* 
many  of  which  he  has  thought  it  neccflary  to  print,  bcfpeak  as  much. 
Walther  ftyles  him  a count ; and  his  II  Melone,  written  in  anfwer 
to  a letter  of  Annibale  Meloni,  is  thus  dated,  * Della  mia  a me  dilet- 
* teuolc  villa  nel  commune  di  S.  Alberto.’  Notwithllanding  this  cir- 
cumdance,  and  that  he  was  not  a mufician  by  profeflion,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  well  {killed  in  the  fcience.  It  feems  that  be 
entertained  Brong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  ancient  mafic,  and  that' 
he  attempted,  as  Vicentino  and  others  had  done,  to  introduce  the 
chromatic  genus  into  pradice,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  had  at- 
tended the  endeavours  of  others.  He  corredted  Gogavinus’s  Latin 
verfion  of  Ptolemy  in  numberlefs  inllances,  and  that  to  fo  good  a 
purpofe,  that  Dr.  Wallis  has  in  general  conformed  to  it  in  that  tranf- 
lation  of  the  fame  author,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  many  years 
after.  He  alfo  tranflated  into  Italian,  Boetius  De  Mufica,  and  at 
much  of  Plutarch  and  Macrobius  as  relates  to  muGc  ; behdes  this  he 
made  annotations  on  Arlfloxenus,  Franchinus,  Spataro,  Vicentino, 
Zarlino,  and  Galilei,  and,  in  fhort,  on  almofl  every  mufical  treatife 
that  lie  could  lay  his  bands  on,  as  appears  by  the  copies  which  were 
once  his  own,  and  arc  now  repofued  in  many  libraries  in  Italy. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  writings  of  Bottrigaro  are,  for  the 
mod  part,  of  the  controvcrfial  kind,  and  that  the  fubjeds  of  difpute 
between  him  and  his  adverfaries  tend  lb  very  little  to  the  im- 
provement of  mufic<  If  we  look  into  them  we  Hiall  find  him  taking 
part  with  Meloni  againd  Patricio,  and  contending  for  a pradice 
which  the  ancients  themfelves  had  exploded ; and  in  the  difputs 
with  Gandolfo  Sigonlo  he  docs  but  revive  the  controverly  which 
had  been  fo  warmly  agitated  between  Vincentino  and  Vincenlio 
LuGtanor  and  though  he  feems  to  cenfure  that  determination  of  the 
judges  Bartolomeo  Elgobedo,  and  GhiGlino  Dancherts,  by  which 
the  former  was  condemned,  he  leaves  the  quedion  jud  as  he  found  it.  - 

Of  Bottrigaro’s  works  it  is  faid  that  they  contain  greater  proofs  of 
his  learning  and  skill  in  mufic  than  of  his  abilities  as  a writer,  his 
dyle  being  remarkably  inelegant ; nevcrthelcfs  he  affeded  the  char 
rader  of  a poet,  and  there  is  extant  a colledion  of  Poems  by  him,  in 
odavo,  printed  in  1551.  Walther  reprefents  him  as  an  able  mathcr 
maticlan,  and  a colledor  of  rarities,  and  fays  that  he  was  polfclTed  of 
a cabinet,  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had  a great  deftre  tO 
.purchafe.  He  died  in  16.09.. 
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Wc  meet  with  the  name  of  Ludovicus  Brooman,  an  excellent 
nuifician,  who  flourhhed  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  died  at  Bruflelsin  1597.  Gerard  Voflius  has  given  him  a place 
in  his  Catalogue,  and  he  is  cllewhcre  ftyled  M-uGccs  Princeps.  The 
misfartune  of  his  being  blind  from  his  nativity  might  podibly  contri- 
bute to  exalt  his  character ; for  there  arc  no  compofitions  of  his  ex- 
tant, at  leafl  in  print.  Some  remarkable  indances  of  blind  perfons 
who  have  been  excellent  in  muhe,  might  lead  to  an  opinion  that 
the  privation  of  that  fenfe  was  favourable  to  the  Audy  of  it : in  the 
>cafc  of  Salinas  it  feems  to  have  been  no  impediment  to  the  deeped 
refearch  into  the  principle  of  the  fcience.  Cafpar  Kriimbhorn  of 
Uignite,  and  "Martini  Pefenti  of  Venice,  are  indances  to  the  fame 
purpofc  ; the  former  of  thefc  being  an  excellent  organid  and  a compo- 
ler  of  church- mufic,  and  the  latter  a compofer  of  vocal  andindiumen- 
tal  mufic  of  almod  all  kinds  t and  both  thefc  perfons  were  blind,  the 
■one  from  his  infancy,  and  the  other  from  his  nativity  ; and  it  is  welt 
known  that  the  famous  Sebadian  Bach  and  Handel,  perhaps  the  two 
bedorganidsin  the  world,  retained  the  power  both  of  dudy  and  pradlicc 
smany  years  after  they  were feverally  deprived  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing. 

Vaierio  Bona  of  Milan,  publidied,  in  1595,  ‘ Regole  del  con- 
'*  traponto,  et  compofitione  brevemente  raccolte  da  diuerfi  Auttori. 
'•  Operetta  molto  facile  & utile  per  i fcolari  principianti.’  The  author 
takes  occaGon  to  edebrate  as  men  of  confummate  fkill  in  muGc,  Cy- 
prian de  Rore,  Adrian  Willaert,  Orlando  de  Laflb,  Chridopher  Mo- 
rales, and  Paledrina.  The  charaderof  his  book  is,  that  it  is  remark- 
able for  the  goodnefs  of  its  dyle  and  language.  The  author  was  an 
ccclefiadic,  and  a praflical  compoler,  as  appears  by  a catalogue  of  his 
■works  in  the  Mufical  Lexicon  of  Walther  5 they  confid  of  Motets, 
Mades,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Madrigals,  Canzonet.s,  and 
■other  vocal  compofitions. 

Locovreo  ZAOConi,  an  Augudine  monk  of  Pefaro,  and  mufician 
to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  the  author  of  a valuable  work  in  folio, 
■printed  at  Venice  in  1596,  with  the  following  title,  ‘ Prattica  di 

* mufjca  ufile  et  neceffaria  fi  al  compofitore  per  coinportc  i canti 
‘ fuoi  regolatamcnte,  fi  anco  al  cantore  per  afficurarfi  in  tuttc  le  cofc 

* cantabili.’ 

This  book  of  Zacconi  is  judly  edeemed  one  of  the  mod  valuable 
treatifes  on  the  fubje^f  of  pra^ical  mufic  extant.  Morley  appears  to 
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have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  author  of  it,  whom  he  calls  Fryer 
Lovvyes  Zaccone,  and  cites  frequently  in  his  Introduction  to  PraCtir 
cal  Mufic. 

In  the  courfc  of  his  work  Zacconi  feems  to  have  declined  all  en- 
quiry into  the  mufic  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  to  have  been  very 
little  felicitous  about  the  invefiigation  of  ratios  j his  work  feems  to 
be  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  practical  mufic,  and  therefore 
contains  nothing  relating  to  the  theory  of  the  fciencc. 

Zarlino’s  works  feem  to  be  intended  for  the  ufe  of  philofophers, 
but  this  of  Zacconi  abounds  with  precepts  applicable  to  practice, 
and  fuited  to  the  capacities  of  fingers  and  men  of  ordinary  endow- 
ments. Among  a great  number  of  directions  for  the  decent  and  or- 
derly performance  of  choral  fcrvice,.  he  recommends  a careful  atten- 
tion to  the  utterance  of  the  vowels : which  paflage  it  feems  Morley 
had  an  eye  to  when  he  complained,  as  he  docs  in  his  Introduction, 
pag.  179,  in  thefe  words  : ‘ The  matter  is  now  come  to  that  Rate, 

‘ that  though  a fong  be  never  fo  well  made,  and  never  fo  aptly  ap- 

* plied  to  the  words,  yet  fliall  you  hardly  find  fingers  to  exprefs  it  as 

* it  ought  to  be,  for  moft  of  cur  churchmen,  fo  they  can  cry  louder 

* in  the  quicr  than  their  fellowes,  care  for  no  more,  whereas  by  the 

* contrarie  they  ought  to  fiudie  how  to  vowell  and  fing  cleane,  ex- 
‘ prefling  their  words  with  devotion  and  paflion,  whereby  to  draw 

* the  hearer,  as  it  were  in  chaines  of  gold  by  the  cares,  to  tlie  con- 
' fideration  of  holy  things.’ 

In  the  fixty-feventh  chapter  of  the  firft  book  Zacconi  enumerates 
the  necelTary  qualifications  of  a chapel-maflcr. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  he  fpeaks  of  the 
mafs  of  Jufquin  De  Prez,  ‘ Le  Homme  artne,’  mentioned  by  Gla- 
rcanus,  Salinas,  Doni,  and  other  writers,  as  one  of  the  moft  excel- 
lent compofitions  of  the  time.  This  he  does  to  introduce  a mafs  of 
Palcftrina  with  the  fame  title,  which  he  gives  at  length,  with  his 
own  remarks  thereon. 

The  third  book  is  on  the  fubjeCl  of  proportion,  which  he  has  ex- 
plained and  iiluftrated  by  a variety  of  examples  from  the  beft  authors. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  laft  book  he  enumerates  the  fevetal 
mufical  inftruments  in  ufe  in  his  time,  with  the  compafsof  notes  proper 
fo  each  ; in  his  declaration  whereof  it  is  remarkable  that  he  makes, 
bb  the  limit  of  the  fupcracutcs,  and  the  higlieft  note  in  the  fcale  for 
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^he  violin,  a particular  from  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  prac- 
tice of  (hifting  the  hand  was  unknown  to  him 

In  the  year  1622  Zacconi  publifhed  a fecond  part  of  his  Prattica 
Mufica,  which  Morley  never  faw,  for  he  died  in  1604.  The  author 
at  this  time  was  mufician  to  Charles  archduke  of  Anftria,  and  alfo  to 
William  duke  of  Bavaria,  his  former  patron.  In  this  work  he  treats 
of  the  elements  of  mufic,  and  the  principles  of  compofition. 

Speaking  of  the  invention  of  the  fyllables  by  Guido  Aretimis,  he 
fays  that  fome  of  his  time  had  objedled  that  it  was  imperfeifl,  inaf- 
much  as  it  gave  no  fyllabic  to  the  laft  note  of  the  feptenary,  : nd 
thereby  incumbered  the  fyflem  wiili  what  are  called  the  mutations. 
And  he  mentions  a mufician,  Don  Anftlmo  Fiammengo,  who  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  fcrvicc  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and,  as  Orlando  dc 
LafTo  once  told  the  author,  made  ufe  of  the  fyllabic  no  in  fuccdlion 
after  that  of XA  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  rid  of  the  mutations  *. 

Zacconi  mentions  alio  another  mufician,  Don  Adriano  Bancheri, 
of  Bologna,  who  for  b fa  made  ufe  of  the  fyllabic  ba,  and  for  b mi 
the  fyllabic  bi,  a difliniflion,  that,  as  above  is  related,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Spaniards. 

The  rules  for  the  compofition  of  counterpoint,  of  fugue,  and  canon, 
in  all  their  various  forms  laid  down  by  Zacconi,  arc  drawn  from  tlsc 
writings  ofZarlino,  Artufi,andothcr  the  mofl  celebrated  Italian  writers. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  work  he  takes  occafion  to  mention  a converfation 

• Thrs  objeQion  has  often  been  made  to  GuUlo’s  invention  : Ericius  Piitcanus  addcil  as  a 
eventh,  the  fyllabic  BI.  Kepler  fpeaksofa  certain  German  who  articulated  rlie  feptenary  by 
even  fyllables,  but  reprehends  him  for  it  in  terms  that  ferveat  leaft  to  (hew  that  the  meiliod 
of  folmifation  by  the  hcKaehonls  Uto  he  preferred  to  that  of  the  tctrachords,  which  prevailed 
bmc  years  in  this  country,  and  was  praclifed  by  Dr.  Wallis.  The  paflage  from  Kepler  islo 
bis  effcA  : •*  But  as  there  are  three  places  of  the  femilone  in  the  tetracbord,  thercfoie  that 
thefe  fyllables  might  not  be  too  general,  but  rather  thet  the  femitone  might  always  be  de- 
noted by  M I,  FA,  or  FA  M I,  there  was  a ncecirity  for  the  addition  of  two  other  fyllabic', 
that  in  thefe  UT,  re,  mi, Fa,  the  femitone  might  be  in  the  higheil  place,  but  that  inihcfe 
RB,  Ml,  FA,  SOL,  the  femitone  might  be  in  the  middle  placet  ami,  ladly,  that. in  thefe. 
Ml,  FA,  SOL,  LA,  the  femitone  might  be  in  the  lowed  place  t and  this  is  a reafon  why 
the  inventors  of  the  fcale  made  ufe  of  fix  fyllables  and  not  eight ',  ihcrcfoie  let  the  Ger- 
man fee  what  advantage  he  has  gaineil  by  the  increafe,  when  he  maile  ufe  of  fevcii,  ui- 
llcad  of  fix  fyllables,  bo,  cf,  di,  ca,  lo,  ma,  ni  ; for  if  he  thought  it  was  necefTary 
to  make  ufe  of  as  many  notes  five  one,  as  there  are  chords  in  an  oOave,  in  order  to 
reprefent  the  identity  of  the  o£lave  by  the  fitll  fyllabic  bo,  1 pray  you  what  deficiency 
Was  there  in  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  c,  f,  g,-  which  were  long  before  made  ufe  of  lor  that 
purpofe?’  Joann.  Keplerus  Harm.  Mutuii,  lib.  111.  cap  x. 

Notwithftanding  this  argument  of  Kepler,  it  is  well  known  that  the  French  to  the  fix 
fyllables  of  Guido  add  a fiventh,  namely,  si,  of  the  introUu£Uon  whereof  by  Le  Maitc  an 
account  is  given  in  vol.  1.  pag.  435. 
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cn  mufic  held  in  the  prefence  of  Zarlino  in  the  year  1584,  in  which  a* 
charafler  was  given  of  the  feveral  mu(ioian»of  that  and  the  preceding 
age,  and  the  refpeftivc  attributes  of  each  pointed  out  and  alTented  to 
by  the  perfons  then  prefent.  To  Coftanzo  Porta  was  afcribed  great 
art,  and  a regular  contexture  in  his  compofitions  j to  AlelTandro  Strig- 
gio  a vague  but  arlihcial  modulation;  and  to MciTer  Adriano,  by  whom  it 
is  fuppofed  was  meant  Adrian  Willaert,  great  art,  with  a judicious  dif- 
pofition  of  parts  : Morales  he  fays  was  allowed  to  have  art,  counter- 
point, and  good  modulation;  Orlando  de  Laflb,  modulation,  art,  and 
good  invention  ; and  Palcflriua,  every  excellence  nccclTary  to  form-  a 
. great  mufician. 

In  the  thirty-fecond  chapter  of  the  fccond  book  he  takes  occafion 
to  obferve  on  the  impiety  of  introducing  madrigals  and  fecular  fongs 
among  the  divine  offices,  the  finging  whereof  is  prohibited  by  the 
church  as  a mortal  fin  ; from  hence  he  takes  occahon  to  applaud  Pa- 
leftrina  for  his  conduit  in  this  refpeit,  who  he  fays  enriched  the 
church  with  his  own  fweet  compofitions,  in  a Aylc  fuited  to  pub- 
lic worffiip,  calculated  to  promote  the  honour  of  God,  and  to  ck- 
cite  devotion  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors. 

Carlo  Gesualdo,  prince  of  Venofa,  flourilhed  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Venofa  was  the  VenuGum  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  now  a principality  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Gtu- 
ate  in  that  part  of  it  called  the  Bafilicate  ; it  is  famous  for  being  the- 
place  where  Horace  was  born ; and  little  lefs  fo  in  the  judgment  of 
muGcians  on  account  of  the  perfon  now  about  to  be  fpoken  of.  He- 
was,  as  Scipione  Cerreto  relates,  the  nephew  of  Cardinal  Alfonfo 
Gefualdo,  archbiffiop  of  Naples,  and  received  his  inflruitions  in 
muGc  from  Pomponio  Ncnna,  a celebrated  compofer  of  madrigals. 
Blancanus,  in  his  Chronologia  Mathcmaticorum,  fpeaks  thus  of  him:. 

* The  mod  noble  Carolus  Gefualdus,  prince  of  VenuGum,  was  the 
‘ prince  of  muGcians  of  our  age  ; for  he  having  recalled  the  Rythmi 

* into  inuGc,  introduced  fuch  a ftyle  of  modulation,  that  other 

* muGcians  yielded  the  preference  to  him  ; and  all  fingers  and 
‘ players  on  rtringed  indruments,  laying  afiJe  that  of  others,  every 

* where  eagerly  embraced  his  iniiGc.’  Merfennus,  Kircher,  Doni, 
Berardi,  and  indeed  the  writers  in  all  countries,  give  him  the  cha- 
raider  of  the  mod  learned,  ingenious,  and  artiGcial  compofer  of  ma^ 
drigals,  for  it  was  that  fpccies  of  muGc  abne  which  he  dudied,  that 
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ever  appeared  in  the  world.  Blancanus  alfo  relates  that  he  died  in 
the  year  1614. 

AlelTandro  Taflbni,  who  celebrates  him  in  the  higheft  terms  of 
commendation,  adds  to  his  charadlcr  this  remarkable  particular,  vi^^. 
that  he  imitated  and  improved  that  melancholy  and  plaintive  kind 
of  air  which  diftinguifties  the  Scots  melodies,  and  which  was  invented 
about  the  year  1420,  by  James  the  Firft,  king  of  Scotland,  and  to 
this  he  aferibes  the  fweetnefs  of  his  admirable  compoiitions*. 

There  are  extant  no  fewer  than  fix  bpoks  of  madrigals  for 
five,  fix,  and  more  voices,  of  this  excellent  author;  the  firft  five 
were  publiihed  in  parts  in  1585  by  Simone  Molinaro,  a mufi- 
cian,  and  chapel-mafter  of  Genoa.  The  fame  perfon  in  the  year  1613 
publilhed  them,  together  with  a fixth  book  in  fcorc,  with  this'title, 

*'  Partitura  delli  fei  libri  de’  madrigali  acinquevoci,  deIl'illuftrilfimo& 

♦ excellentift.  Prencipe  di  Venofa  D.  Carlo  Gefualdo.  Fatica  di  Si- 

* mone  Molinaro,  Maeftro  di  Capella  nel  Duomo  di  Genoua.  In  Ge- 

noua,  appreflb  Giufeppe  Pavonh’  Folio. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  laft  of  thefe  publications  was  made  under 
the  diredlion  of  the  author  himfelf,and  that  it  was  intended  for  the  uie 
of  ftudents;  the  madrigals  contained  in  it  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
in  number;-  the  fixth  book  was  again  publilhed  in  parts  at  Venice  in 
1616.  In  a MS.  in  the  mufic-fchool  of  Oxford  mention  is  made  of 
tuo  other  collcdlions  of  madrigals  of  the  prince  of  Venofa,  as  namely, 
one  by  Scipio  Stella  in  1603,  and  another  by  Hciftor  Gefualdo  in 
1604;  but  that  by  Molinaro  above-mentioned,  as  it  is  in  fcore, 
feems  to  be  the  moft  valuable  colleiftion  of  his  works  extant,  and 
probably  may  include  the  whole  of  his  compoiitions. 

Doiii  fpcaking  of  the  fourth  madrigal  in  the  fixth  book,  * Refta 
*di  darma  noia,’ calls  it  ‘ quell’ artiftciofiflimoMadrigali  del  principe  J-;’ 
and  indeed  it  well  deferves  that  epithet ; for  being  calculated  to  exprefs- 
Ibrrow,  it  abounds  with  chromatic,  and  even  enarmonic  intervals,  in- 
deed not  eafy  to  fing,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  fentiments. 

Kifchcr,  in  the  Mufurgia,  tome  I.  pag.  599,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing madrigal,  being  the  firft  of  the  firft  book  of  Molinaro’s  edi- 
tion, as  a fine  example  of  the  amorous  ftylc. 

• De’ Penficri  diverli  di  AlelTandro  TalToni,  libro  X.  rap.  jxiii. 

t Gio.  Batt.  Doni,  nclle  fue  Compendio  del  TratCato  de’  Geoeri  c de’  Modi  dcUa. 
kluCca.  In  Roma,.  1635,  quarto,  pag.  ib. 
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And  page  601  of  the  fame  tome  of  the  Mufurgia  he  recommends 
the  nineteenth  madrigal  of  the  third  book,  ' DolciiHmo  fofpiri,’  as  an 
example  of  forrow. 

Again,  the  fame  author,  page  6a3  of  the  fame  tome  of  the  Mufur- 
gia,  recommends  the  twenty-fecond  madrigal  of  the  lixth  book,  * Gia 
* pianfi  nel  dolore,’  as  an  example  of  joy  and  exaltation. 

The  diHinguilhing  cxccllenciei  of  the  compolitions  of  this  admir- 
able author  are,  fine  contrivance,  original  harmony,  and  tlie  fweet- 
e(l -modulation  conceWable;  and  thefe  be  poflelTed  in  lb  eminent  a 
degree,  that  one  of  the  finell  muficiani  that  thefe  later  times  have 
known,  Mr.  Geminiani,  has  been  often  heard  to  declare  that  he  laid 
the  foandation  of  his  fludies  in  the  works  of  the  Prcncipc  di  Venofa. 

C H 'A-  P.  IV.  ' 

The  prince  of  Venofa  is  not  the  only  perlbn  of  rank  who  has  dif* 
tinguifhed  himfclf  by  his  fkill  in  mulic.  Kircher  mentions  an 
earl  of  Somerfet  as  the  inventor  of  a certain  kind  of  Chelys  or  viol  of 
eight  chords,  which  contained  all  the  fecrets  of  mulic  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  ravilhed  every  hearer  with  admiration.  Multirg.  tom.  1* 
pag.  4.86  *.  And  Walther  fays  of  Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hcfie  Caflel, 
that  he  was  an  excellent  compofer  of  mulic.  Peachain  fpeaks  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  him. 

• 'We  know  of  no  earl  of  Somerfet  to  whom  the  inventipii  of  any  fueh  mufical  inftniment 
may  be  aferibed.  Edward  Somerfet  mar^uit  of  WorceOer,  the  friend  and  favourite  of  king 
Charlea  I.  was  remarkable  for  bis  inventive  fasulty,  which  he  endeavoured  to  manifell  in  a 
' little  book  entitled  * A century  of  the  names  and  fcantliaga  of  Aidh  Inventions  as  at  prefent 
‘ 1 can  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  pcrfadlcd'fray  former  noses  being  loft]  i’  firft  printed 
in  1663,  and  Cute  among  the  Harleian  trafU.  hlr.  VValpde  has  givo  an  account  of  the 
contents  #f  (bis  book,  not  more  humorous  than  juft,  in  the  following  words : * It  is  a 
* very  I|soll  piece,  containing  a dedication  to  Charles  the  Second,  another  to  both  boufes  of 
parlia^ipu,  in  lidiich  he  affirms  having,  in  the  prefence  of  Charles  the  Firft,  performed 
* many  ot  the  feats  men  tinned  in  his  boM  i a table  of  contents,  and  the  work  itfcif,  which 
V is  but  a table  of  contents  neither,  being  a lift  of  an  hundred  projefb,  moft  of  them  im> 

* poflibilitics,  but  aH  of  which  he  affirms  having  difeovered  the  art  of  performing  •.  fome 
* of  the  0c6cft  feem  to  be,  how  to  write  with  a fingle  line ; with  a point  ■,  bow  to  ufc  all 
the  fenfos  indiff'erently -for  each  other,  as,  to  talk  by  colours,  and  to  read  by  the  t-afte ; to 
‘ make  in  nnfinkable  (hip:  how  to  do  and  to  prevent  the  fame  thing ; how  to  fail  againft 
* wind  and  tide  ; how  tb  form  an  nniverfal  charafter  ; how  to  conveiie  by  janglii.g  liclls 
‘ out  of  tune  j how  to  take  towns  or  preitnt  tbtjr  being  taken  t how  to  write  in  the  dark  ^ 
' bow  to  cheat  with  dice;  and,  in  Ihort,  how  to  fly.  Of  all  thefe  wonderful  invcntioiM 
‘ the  laft  but  one  feems  the  only  one  of  which  his  lordfliip  has  left  the  fecret-’  Catalogue 
of  Aoyal  and  Noble  Authors,  voi.  I.  pag.  242. 
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* Above  others  who  carryeth  away  the  palme  for  excellency,  not 

* onely  in  muficke,  but  in  whatfoever  is  to  be  wKhed  in  a brave 
‘ prince,  is  the  yet  living  Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hessen,  of 

* whofe  owne  cpmpofition  I have  feene  eight  or  ten  fcvcrall  fetts  of 

* motets  and  folemnc  muficke,  fet  purpofely  for  his  owne  chappcll 

* where,  for  the  great  honour  of  fome  fcflivall,  and  many  times  foe 

* his  recreation*  onely,  he  is  his  owne  organift.  Befides  he  readily 
‘ fpeaketh  ten  or  twelve  feverall  languages  j he  is  fo  univerfall  a fchol- 

* ler,  that  comming,  as  he  doth  often,  to  his  univerfity  of  Mar- 

* purge,  what  queflioiis  foever  he  mecteth  with  fet  up,  as  the  man^ 

* ner  is  in  the  Germane  and  our  univerfities,  hee  will  ex  tempore 

* difpute  an  houre  or  two  (even  in  bootes  and  fpurres)  upon  them 

* with  their  beft  profeflbrs.  I pafle  over  his  rare  Ikill  in  chirurgery,. 

* he  being  generally  accounted  the  beft  bone-fetter  in  the  country.. 

* Who  have  feene  his  eftate,  his  hofpitality,  his  rich  furniftied  armory,. 
» his  brave  ftable  of  great  horfes,  his  curtefie  to  all  ftrangers,  being. 
‘ men  of  quality  and  good  parts,  let  them  fpeake  the  reft  But  to 
be  more  particular  as  to  his  fkill  in  mufic.  Valentine  Guckius  began 
a work  intitled  * Opera  metric!  facri  fandorum,  Dominicalium  ct 
‘ feriarum,’  but  never  finiflied  it ; this  work  was  completed  and 
publiftied  by  Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hefle,  above-mentioned. 

Giovanni  Croce,  of  Venice,  flourifhed  at  this  time.  He  was 
chaptl-mafter  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  very  probably  the  immediate  fuc- 
cclfor  of  Zarlino.  Zacconi,  in  his  ‘ Praitica  di  mufica,’  publiftied  in. 
1596,  ftylcs  him  vicc-mafter  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark  ; from  whenccL 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  muft  at  firft  have  been  the  fubftitutc  of  Zar- 
lino in  that  uftice.  Morlcy  commends  him  highly  %.  and  Peacham  fays- 
i 

* Thc(e  hatt  been  procured  hy  Douland  when  he  was  abroad^  and  were  fhewn  by  him 

lo  Peacham  at  fuadry  times.  Peacham *8  E4nblcm$«  lOf,  in  not* 

f Compl.  Gent.  edit.  16^,  pag.  99.  It  feems  that  formerly  the  charaOcr  of  this  prtneo 
was  well  known,  and  hU  reputation  very  high  in  England,  for  till  wiibiu  thefe  few  years  his 
head  was  the  fign  of  a reputable  publrc-noufc  on  the  north  fide  oCthc  high  ealtern'ioad  lead- 
ing to  Mile- end  from  London}  it  rcprcfeuled  a general  in  armour,  and  was  uiiderwruto 
Grave,  i.  e.  Landgrave,  Maurice  $ and  upon  repainting  |he  fign,  by  corruption,  Mortis. 

From  this  circumffance  it  (hould  feem  that  he  was  a ^vourite  with  the  EngliHi,  who, 
though  they  might  be*(lran^crs  to  his  endowments,  migitfeUeem  Him  for  his  hrm  attach- 
ment  to  the  protcflant  religion,  for  the  prefervation  whereof  he  formed  a league  in  1603, 
which  producer!  a union  of  the  protcUam  powers  ; but  being  over-powered  by  count  Tilly 
in  1676,  he  was  compelled  to  I'urrenilcr  his  cRateS  to  his  foo  William,  and  fpend  his  days 
in  retirement.  He  died  in  1632,  an<l  is  not  left  celebrated  for  his  leanung  and  piciy* 
than  for  his  many  and  variou;>  accomplilhmcnts.  Hcyl.  Cofoi.  419. 
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that  for  a full,  lofty,  and  fprighily  vein,  he  was  fecond  to  none ; he 
adds,  that  while  he  lived  he  was  one  of  the  moft  free  and  brave  com- 
panions in  the  world.  Ncverthclefs  hiS  compofitions  are  all  of  a de- 
vout and  ferious  kind,  and  of  thefe  his  Penitential  Pfalms,  which 
have  been  printed  withEnglidi  words,  are  the  beft. 

Sethus  Calvisius,  the  fon  of  a poor  peafant  named  Jacob  Kal- 
witz,  of  Gorfchleb  near  Sachfenborg  in  Thuringia,  was  born  on  the 
twenty-firft  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1 556.  He  received  the  ru- 
diments of  learningin  the  public  fchool  of  Franckenhaufen,  but,  after 
three  years  flay,  was  removed  to  Magdeburg,  from  whence  he  was  fent 
to  the  univerfity  of  Lcipfic,  having  no  other  means  of  fupport  there 
than  the  contributions  of  fomepcrlbns  whom  he  had  made  his  friends. 
His  purfuits  in  learning  were  various,  for  he  is  not  more  celebrated 
as  a mulician  than  a chronolqger ; but  it  is  in  the  firfl  capacity  that 
he  is  here  fpoken  ofj  and  indeed  he  was  deemed  fo  able  a proficient 
in  mufic,  that  very  early  in  his  life  he  had  the  diredlion  of  the  choir 
in  the  univerfity  church,  and  foon  after  became  preceptor  in  mufic  in 
the  Schul-Pforte,  or  principal  fchool  in  Upper  Saxony  j ten  years  after 
which  he  became  chanter  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  city  of 
Leipfic,  and  fellow  of  the  college  there,  in  which  flations  he  died 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  in  the  year  i6iy,  or,  as  fome 
write,  1615.  The  greatnefs  of  his  reputation  procured  him  many 
invitations  to  fettle  in  foreign  univerfities,  but  he  declined  them  all. 
His  mufical  writings  are,  ‘ Melopeiam,  feu  melodia;  condendse  ratio- 
‘ ncm,  quam  vulgo  muficam  poeticam  vocant,’  printed  at  Erfurth  in 
1595,  as  Lipenius  places  it,  or,  according  toothers,  in  1602.  In  1611 
he  publifhed  his  OpufeuJa  Mofica,  and  in  the  year  after,  his  Compen- 
dium Muficum,  a book  for  the  indrudlion  of  beginners ; but  a me- 
thod of  folmifation  by  the  feven  fyUables  bo,  ce,  or,  ga,  lo,  ma,  ni, 
having  then  lately  been  introduced,  which  he  feemed  greatly  to  ap- 
prove, he  republifhed  it  in  the  fame  year,  with  the  title  of  * Mu- 

* heat  artis  prsecepta  nova  & facillima,  £cc.’  He  alfo  publifhed 

* Exercitationes  muficas,’  in  number  three.  In  1615  he  compofed 
the  hundred  and  fiftieth  Pfalm  in  twelve  parts,  for  three  choirs,  on 
the  nuptials  of  Cafpar  Anckclman,  a merchant  of  Hamburg,  and 
caufed  it  to  be  printed  in  folio  at  Leipfic. 

Of  the  Exercitationes,  the  firfl  is  on  the  modes  of  the  ancients,’ 
and  contains  a catalogue  of  compofitions  by  the  old  German,  Flemifh, 
and  Italian  mailers  in  (hofe  fevcral  modes. 
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The  fecond  of  the  Exercitationes  is  intitled  ' De  Initio  et  ProgrefTit 
* mufices,  et  aliis  quibufdam  ad  earn  rem  fpeiftantibas.’  This  appears 
to  be  the  fubilance  of  ledurcs  red  by  the  author  in  the  public  fchoot 
at  Leipfict  and  is  a very  learned,  ingenious,  and  entertaining  com- 
polition.  Id  it  he  takes  notice  of  that  invention  of  an  anonymoui 
Dutch  mufician  for  avoiding  the  mutations,  by  giving  to  the  feptenary 
the  fyllables  ao,  cx,  di,  oa,  lo,  ma,  ni,  which,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a preceding  note,  Kepler  has  taken  notice  of  and  reprehended. 
The  two  firftpartsof  the  Exercitationes  were  printed  atLeipficin  1600. 

Calviflus  in  this  difcourfe  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  polyphonous 
inufic  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks ; and  for  fixing  the  era  of 
its  invention,  oblcrves  that  Bede  makes  ule  of  the  terms  Concentus, 
Difcantus,  Orgaais,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  not 
able  to  carry  it  higher  than  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,, 
about  which  time  Bede  wrote. 

The  lad  of  the  Exercitationes,  printed  at  Leipfic  in  i6ti,  con- 
tains a refutation  of  certain  opinions  of  Hippolytus  Hubmeier,  poet- 
\aureat  to  the  emperor,  and  a public  teacher  at  Gottingen,  who  it 
I'cems  had  written  on  mufic. 

Our  countryman  Butler  cites  Calvifins  in  almoft  every  page  of  hia 
Principles  of  Mufic  ; and  in  one  place  in  partictdar  ufes  tbefc  words  r 
' Sethus  Calvifius,  that  fingular  mufician  to  whom  tlie  Audents  of 

* this  abArufc  and  myAerious  faculty  are  more  beholden  than  to  all 
‘ that  have  ever  written  thereon.’  His  chronological  writings  arc 
greatly  cAeemed  ; in  them  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  Jofeph 
Scaligcr,  who  has  given  him  great  commendations : he  wrote  againR 
the  Gregorian  calendar  a work  intitled  ' EIcnchus  Calendarii  Grego- 
‘ riani,  et  duplex  Calendarii  melioris  formula,'  publiihed  at  Frank- 
fort in  1612,  and  laAly,  Chronologia,  printed  at  the  fame  place  in> 
1629. 

Giovanni  Maria  Aktusi,  an  ccclcfiaAic  of  Bologna,  of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  courfc  of  this  work,  was  the 
author  of  an  excellent  treatife  intitled  • L’Artc  del  Contraponto  Ri- 

* dotta  in  Tavole,’ publiAicd  in  I5<56,  of  which  an  account  has  here- 
in before  been  given,  and  alfo  of  a difcourfe  which  he  intitles 

* L’Arcufi,  ouero  delle  imperfettioni  della  moderna  Mufica,  Ragion:^ 

* mentidui,'  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  i6oo. 

The  latter  of  thefe  two  treatifes  is  a dialogue,  which  the  author 
introduces  with  the  following  relation  ; 

* Upon 
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' Upon  the  arrival  of  Margaret  queen  of  Aufiria  at  Ferrara,  in 
'*  1598,  with  a noble  train,  to  celebrate  a double  marriage  between 
' herfelf  and  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  between  the  archduke  Al- 
' bert  and  the  infanta  Ifabella  the  king’s  filler ; foon  after  the  nup- 

* tials  they  vifited  the  monallery  of  St.  Vito,  where,  for  the  enter- 

* tainmcnt  of  their  royal  guells,  the  nuns  performed  a concert,  in 

* which  were  heard  cornets,  trumpets,  violins,  ballard  viols,  double 
' harps,  lutes,  flutes,  harpfichords,  and  voices  at  the  fame  time,  with 

* fuch  fwectnefs  of  harmony,  that  the  place  Teemed  to  be  the  mount 
‘ of  Parnaflus,  or  Paradife  itfclf.’ 

On  this  occafion  two  of  the  auditors,  who  happened  to  meet  there, 
and  were  greatly  pleafed  with  the  performance,  enter  into  a converfation 
on  the  fubjed  of  mufic  in  general.  It  is  needlefs  to  follow  the  inter- 
locutors through  the  whole  of  the  dialogue,  but  it  itiay  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  notwithllanding  the  form  it  bears,  it  contains  the  fen- 
timents  of  Artufi  himfelf,  who,  after  delivering  fome  very  obvious 
rules  for  the  ordering  of  a mufical  performance,  whether  vocal  or  in- 
Arumental,  fuch  as  the  choice  of  place,  of  inAruments,  of  voices, 
and,  laAly,  of  the  compofitions  themfelves,  declares  himfelf  to  the 
following  purpofe  : and  fpeaking  firA  of  the  Cornet,  he  fays  that  the 
tone  of  that  inArument  depends  greatly  upon  the  manner  of  tonguing 
it,  concerning  which  pradice  he  delivers  many  precepts  which  at 
this  time  it  would  be  of  very  little  ufe  to  enumerate. 

The  comet  is  an  inArument  now  but  little  known,  it  having  above 
a century  ago  given  place  to  the  hautboy ; Artufi  feems  to  have  held 
it  in  high  eAimation  j his  fentiments  of  it  will  be  beA  delivered  in  his 
own  words,  which  are  thefe  i 

‘ To  give  the  bcA  tone,  the  performer  on  the  cornet  fhould  endea- 

* vour  to  imitate  the  human  voice ; for  no  other  inArument  is  fo  diffi- 
' cult  to  attain  to  excellence  on  as  this : the  trumpet  is  founded  by 

* the  breath  alone  t the  lute  by  the  motion  of  the  hands ; the  harp- 

* fichord  and  the  harp  may  be  attained  by  long  pradice ; but  the  cor- 
' net  requires  the  knowledge  of  the  different  methods  of  tonguing, 

' and  the  changes  to  be  made  therein  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
‘ feveral  notes  j a proper  opening  of  the  lips,  joined  to  a ready  fin- 

* ger  attained  by  long  habit  j all  thefe  excellencies  were  poffeffed  by 

* Girolamo  da  Udine  of  Venice,  and  other  eminent  performers  on 
' that  inArument  who  flouriAicd  formerly  in  Italy.' 
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In  his  obfervations  on  other  mftrumcnts  hefpeaks  to  this  purpofcr 
the  different  conftrudlion  of  inftraments  will  occafion  a dlvtfrfity  iti. 
their  founds ; firft,  in  refpeft  of  the  matter  of  which  they  arc  form- 
ed ; fecondly,  of  the  chords  of  fome,  and  the  pipes  of  others ; and,, 
thirdly,  to  (peak  of  ftringed  inftruments  only,  by  reafon  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  chords  are  ftruck.  Under  thefc  fcveral  heads  he 
makes  the  following  remarks,  vis:,  that  the  lute  being  a larger  inftru- 
ment  than  the  guittar,  the  found  thereof  is  more  diffufed  ; as  a proof 
whereof  he  fays,  that  a firing  of  the  ohe  being  put  on  the  other,  will 
produce  a change  of  tone  derived  from  the  effedl  of  the  different  in- 
ftrunient;  and  that  for  the  fame  reafon,  a gut  firing  being  put  upon- 
a harpfichord,  the  found  thereof  is  lofl,  or  fcarce  heard.  Farther,, 
that  a filver  firing  will  produce  a found  m6re  or  Icfs  fweet,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  degree  of  the  alloy  with  which  the  metal  is  at- 
tempered ; and  that  if  a firing  of  Spanifh  gold,  the  alloy  of  which  i»-  - 
harder  than  that  of  the  Venetian,  be  j5ut  on  a guittar,  it  will  render  a 
fweet,  but  a firing  of  pure  gold  or  filver  an  unpleafing  found.  As  to- 
pipes,  he  fays  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  leaden  ones  have  a- 
fweeter  tone  than  thofe  of  tin  or  any  harder  metal.  And  as  to  the 
percuflion  of  chords,  be  fays  that  if  a chord  of  metal  or  gut  be  firuck. 
with  the  finger,  it  mufi  produce  a fweeter  found  than  if  ftruck  by 
any  thing  clfe.  Thefe  obfervations  demonftrate  the  imperfe^ftions  of- 
inftruments,  though  in  general  they  are  but  little  attended  to. 

Farther,  the  different  tuning  or  temperature  of  inftruments  is  fuch,. 
that  oftentimes  one  interval  is  founded  for  another;  and  frequently 
in  the  diatonic  genus  one  performer  will  obferve  the  fyntonous  divi— 
lion  of  Ptolemy,  another  that  of  Ariftoxenus : and  this  ilfo,  fays  this 
author,  is  an  evidence  of  the  imperfedlion  infifted  on. 

He  cites  from  Ptolemy  a paffage,  wherein  it  is  afierted  that  in  wind- 
inftiuments  no  certainty  of  found  can  be  depended  on  ; and  another' 
from  Ariftoxenus  to  the  fame  purpofe,' but  more  general,  as  applyirigr 
to  all  inftruments  whatfoever. 

From  hence  he  takes  occafion  to  confider  the  inftruments  of  the" 
moderns,  and  the  temperaments  of  each  fpecies  or  clafs  ; the  firft  he 
makes  to  confift  of  fuch  as  are  tempered  with  the  tones  equal  and  the 
femitones  unequal,  as  the  organ,  harpfichord,  fpinnet,  monochord, 
and  double  harp.  The  inftruments  of  the  fecond  clafs,  under  which’ 
he  ranks  fuch  as  are  altered  or  attempered  occafionally,  are  the 
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human  voice,  trombone,  trumpet,  rebec,  cornet,  flute,  and  dul- 
Zain  *.  In  the  thirfl  clafs,  confining  of  inftruments  in  which  both  the 
tones  and  iemitoncs  are  equally  divided,  ace  placed  the  lute,  viol, 
baflard  viol,  guittar,  and  lyre. 

From  this  arrangement  of  inflruments,  and  a comparative  view 
of  the  temperaments  proper  to  each,  Artufi  draws  a conclufion, 
which,  if  not  too  reined,  appears  to  be  very  judicious,  namely,  that 
in  mufle  in  confonance  the  inflruments  of  the  firfl  and  third  clafs 
ought  never  to  be  conjoined. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  dialogue  Artufi  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  interlocutors  this  queflion,  * Had  the  ancients  muJic  in  confo- 

* nance,  or  not?  To  this  the  anfwer  is,  ‘ I deny  that  the  ancients 
‘ had  the  knowledge  of  all  thofe  confonances  that  we  make  ufc  of,  as 

* clearly  may  be  red  in  Ariflqxcnus,  lib.  I.  in  Ptolemy,  lib.  I.  cap.  x. 

* and  in  Euclid,  who  fays,  “ Sunt  confune  diateflaron,  diapente,  dia- 
" pafon  et  limilia ; diflbnaautem  funt  eaque  minora,  quam  diateflaron, 
‘‘utdiefis.  Semitonium,  tonus,  fcfquitonus,  et  ditonus.”  From  thefe 
‘ authorities  it  mufl  be  believed  that  the  ancients  had  not  theimperfe^ 

* confonances,  the  thirds,  and  flxths ; or  if  they  had  any  knowledge 

* of  them,  they  never  ufed  them,  but  reputed  them  difeords. 

And  touching  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  ancient  and  mo* 
dern  mufle,  Artufi  delivers  his  fentiments  to  this  purpofe. 

* The  mufle  of  the  ancients  being  more  Ample,  caufed  a greater 
■*  imprefiion  on  the  mind  than  can  be  efFedled  by  that  of  the  moderns; 
' which  conflfling  in  a' variety  of  parts,  whereof  fume  are  grave 
< and  others  acute  ; fome  proceeding  by  a flow,  others  by  a quick 

* motion,  divides  the  attention,  and  keeps  the  mind  in  fufpence  : 

* The  Dulzain,  otherwife  called  the  Dulcmo,  is  a wind-indniment,  ufed  as  a tenor  to 
the  hautboy.  BrolTard  calls  it  the  Quart  Fagotto ; and  adds,  that  it  is  a Tmall  badoon.  That 
it  is  a kind  of  hautboy  appears  from  a paflage  in  Don  Quixote.  In  the  adventure  of  the 
puppet-fhew,  the  boy  who  is  the  interpreter,  defires  the  fpe£fators  to  attend  to  the  found 
of  the  bells  which  rang  in  the  (leeples  in  the  mofqucs  of  Sanfuenna  to  fpread  the  alarm  of 
Melifendra’s  flight.  Peter,  the  miller  of  the  fhew,  is  all  the  while  behind  ringing  the 
bells,  upon  which  Don  Quixote  calls  out,  ‘ Mailer  Peter  yon  are  very  much  millakcii  in 

* this  bufinefs  of  the  bells  i for  you  arc  to  know  that  among  the  Moots  there  arc  no  bells, 

* and  that  inllead  of  them  they  make  ufc  of  kettle-drums,  and  a kind  of  Dulzayns,  like 

* our  Chirimias  ’ Chikimia  in  the  Spanilh  diflionaries  is  interpreted  by  the  Latin  Ti- 
bicen,  inis  ; and  Chirimias  is  by  Jarvis  properly  enough  tranflated  Walts;  that  is  fay  haut- 
boys; though,  by  a millake  ariCng  from  bis  want  of  (kill  in  mufic,  he  has  rendered  the  word 
Dulzaynai,  Dulcimers. 
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* fo  that  although  it  may  be  faid  that  the  mufic  of  the  moderns  con- 

* fids  in  a richer  and  fuller  harmony  than  that  of  the  ancients,  it  is 
‘ inferior  to  it  in  refpedl  of  the  melody,  and  its  power  over  the  human 
‘ mind.' 

In  the  courfe  of  his  dialogue  Artufi  takes  occaiion  to  celebrate  Cy- 
priano  De  Rore,  whom  he  ftyles  a ikilful  compofer,  and  the  firft  that" 
accommodated  judicioufly  words  to  mufic,  a-  pradttcc  which  beforo 
his  time  was  but  very  tittle  imderftood  by  muiicians. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  firft  of  the  Ragionamenti  is  a madrigal  for 
two  voices  of  Adriano  Willaert,  copied,  as  Artufi  teftifies,  from  the 
writing  of  the  author  himfclf,  and  clofing  with  the  interval  of  a fe-- 
venth,  though  to  appearance  the  cadence  is  in  thediapafon; 

To  this  madrigal  is  fnbjoined  a letter  printed  from  the  original  ma>^ 
nufeript  of  Giovanni  Spataro  of  Bologna,  dated  9 September,  1524,. 
purporting  to  be  a criticifm  on  it,  wherein  the  author,  after  many 
honourable  expreffions  in  commendation  of  MetTer  Adriano  and  bis- 
works,  cenfures  him  for  having,  by  an  unwarrantable  kind  of  fophif- 
try,  made  the  madrigal  in  queftion,  by  the  ufe  of  the  flat  fignature,  to 
appear  different  from  what  it  really  is. 

Spataro’s  letter  is  replete  with  mufical  erudition.  Artufi  fays  that 
it  came  from  a good  fchool,  and  that  the  author  was  a moft  acute' 
mufician.  It  is  followed  by  refledtions  of  Artufi  on  what  he  calls 
Mufica  finta,  in  Latin  Mufica  fidta,  or  feigned  inufic,  that  is  to  fay,, 
that  kind  of  mufic  in  which  a change  of  the  intervals  is  eflfcdted  in' 
various  inftances,  by  the  ufe  or  application  of  the  flat  fignature : Ar- 
tufi feems  to  be  no  friend  to  this  praiftice,  and  cenfures  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  tranfpofed  keys  beyond  certain  limits. 

He  then  proceds  to  relate  the  difpute  between  Nicola  Vicentino- 
and  Vincentio  Lufitanoin  1551.  The  latter  maintaining  that  the  then 
modern  fcale  was  purely  diatonic,  and  the  other  afferting  that  the  fame 
eonfifted  of  a mixture  of  the  chromatic  and  cnarmonic  genera ; Artufi 
feems  not  to  have  attended  to  the  concefllons  made  by  Vincentio  Lu- 
fitano,  which  are  fo  much  the  more  worthy  of  note,  as  they  were 
made  after  a determination  in  his  favour,  and  ncverthelefs  adopts  his 
firft  opinion,  and  accordingly  approves  of  the  fcntence  againft  Vicen- 
tino  by  the  judges  in  the  controverfy,  Bartolomeo  Efgobedo,  and 
Ghifilino  D’Ancherts. 
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IN  the  fecond  of  the  Ragionamenti  are  contained  the  cenfures  of  Ar- 
tuti  on  a madrigal  in  five  parts  by  an  anonymous  author,  which, 
though  It  had  been  much  applauded  by. the  vulgar,  is  by  him  fhewn 
to  be  very  faulty. 

Speaking  of  the  ancient  modes,  and  of  the  defignation  of  each  of 
them  by  Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  he  remarks  that  thefc  two  writers  dif- 
fer in  the  order  of  the  modes,  though  they  agree  both  in  the  num*- 
ber  and  conftruifion  of  them  j for  that  in  thofe  of  Ptolemy  the  tones 
and  femitoncs  in  the  afeending,  fuccecd  in  the  fame  order  as  thofe  of 
Euclid  do  in  the  defeending  feries. 

Notwithftanding  the  feveral  effays  towards  a temperature  which 
arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Artufi,  it  Is  clear  that  he  was 
not  of  the  Ariftoxenean  fedt  of  muficians ; for  of  Ariftoxenus  himfclf 
he  fays  that  he  is  ' una  difeordante  difeordia,'  and  that  among-  hir 
followers  there  is  infinite  confufion. 

He  fays  that  all  the  moderns  arc  at  variance  with  rcfpedl  to  the 
number,  the  order,  and  fituation  of  the  modes ; and  that  neither 
Odo,  Guido  Aretinus,  nor  Jacobus  Faber  Stapulenfis,  fee m to  have 
underflood  the  meaning  of  Boetius,  which  he  aferibes  to  tiie  many 
errors  in  the  manufeript  copies: 

Artufi  feems  to  agree  with  Glareanus  in  making  the  modes  to  be 
twelve  in  number,  but  he  differs  from  him  in  his  defignation  of  them. 
By  what  artifice  the  modes  are  made  to  exceed  the  fpecies  of  diapafon 
has  already  been  mentioned  5 and,  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
modes  of  Glareanus  and  Artufi,  the  fubjeA  is  fo  unintcrefling,  that 
it  merits  very  little  attention  at  this  day. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  treatife  Artufi  obferves  that  every  canti- 
lena is  mixed  and  compofed  of  two  modes,  that  is  to  fay,  the  au- 
thentic and  the  plagal  refpeftively  in  each  of  the  feveral  fpccies  of  dia- 
pafon ; and  that  a cantilena,  by  being  made  to  ling  both  backward 
and  forward,  may  confift  of  four  modes;  and  of  this  he  gives 
an  example  In  that  enigmatical  madrigal  compofed  by  Coflanzo 
Porta,  inferred  vol.  II.  book  I.  chap.  viii.  of  this  work,  faying  that 
it  Is  a fine  and  new  invention. 

In  the  year  1603  Artufi  publilhed  a fecond  part  of  this  work,  the 
Qccafion  whereof  is  related  in  the  preface,  and  is  as  follows:  ‘ One 

* Fran- 
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* Francefco  Patricio,  in  the  year  1586,  had  written  a treatife  intitled 
'•  Della  poetica  deca  bidorialc,  deca  difputata,'’  wherein  difeourfing 

* of  mufic  and  poetry,  he  takes  occafion  tofpeak  of  the  genera  of  the 

* ancients,  but  in  a way  that  in  the  opinion  of  fome  was  liable  to 

* exception.’ 

This  book  was  feverely  cenfured  by  Hercole  Bottrigaro  in  a dif- 
courfe  intitled  * II  Patricio,  overo  de  tetracordi  armonici  di  AridolTeno, 

* parcre  e vera  demoftratione  dell’  Illuftre  Signor  Cavaliere  Hercole 

* Bottrigaro.’  In  Bologna,  1593,10 quarto;  and  Patricio’s  book  coming 
alfo  to  the  hands  of  Annibale  Meloni,  a mufician  of  Bologna*,  he 
too  publiQied  remarks  on  it  intitled  * II  Defiderio  di  Alemanno  Be- 

nclli,’  a name  formed  by  the  tranfpofition  of  the  letters  of  the  name 
Annibale  Meloni ; in  it  are  fome  refledlions,  rather  on  the  dodirines 
than  the  charader  of  Francefco  Patricio,  wherefore  he  being  dead, 
Artufi  undertook  to  vindicate  him  from  the  calumnies  of  the  one  and 
the  infinuations  of  the  other  of  thefe  his  adverfaries. 

The  condud  of  Artufi  in  the  management  of  this  controverfy  is 
fomewhat  fingular  ; for  although  the  fecond  part  of  the  treatife  Dellc 
Imperfettioni,  and  more  efpecially  the  Confiderationi  Muficali,  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  it,  are  a defence  of  Patricio,  and  an  examen  of  Bottri- 
garo’s  book,  II  Patricio,  in  which  many  errors  contained  in  are  it  point- 
ed out,  and  moft  ftrongly  marked ; yet  to  this  very  fame  Bottrigaro, 
the  adverfary  of  Patricio,  and  the  aggreflbr  in  the  difpute,  docs  Ar- 
tufi dedicate  his  book,  and  that  in  terms  fo  equivocal,  that  Jt  is  not 
cafy  to  difeover  that  he  means  at  once  to  flatter  and  revile  him.  In 
order  to  do  this  confiftently,  he  very  artfully  affeds  to  confider  Bot- 
trigaro’s  book  II  Patricio  as  the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer,  call- 
ing him  ‘ I’Auttor  del  parcre  ;’  and  flicks  not  to  fay  that  in  calum- 
niating Patricio  he  docs  but  bark  at  the  moon. 

Artufi’s  book,  befides  that  it  is  a defence  of  Francefco  Patricio, 
contains  alfo  an  enquiry  into  the  principles  of  fome  modern  innovators 
in  mufic  : of  thefe,  one  named  Ottavio  Ottufi,  conceiving  that  the 
cenfures  of  Artufi  were  meant  to  reach  himfclf,  wrote  a letter  to  Ar- 
tufi, wherein  he  advances  the  following  abfurd  pofitions,  viz.  that 
the  difeord  of  the  feventh  is  fwceter  to  the  car  than  the  odavc  ; that 

• Annibale  Meloni  was  a man  of  coiinderable  learning  Artufi,  in  the  preface  to  his 
fecond  part  of  the  treatife  Delte  Imperfettioni,  mentions  a certain  demonftration  of  fome  of 
the  problems  of  Ariftotic,  and  other  works  of  his  writing.  For  his  profeflion  we  are  to  feck, 
though  Brxtrigaro  Itylcs  him  ‘ Molto  Mag.  M.  Annibale  Melone  Dccano  de  Muficaordi* 
' narii  UlufiriiT.  Signoria  di  llologiu.’ 
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the  feventh  may  move  up  to  the  o£lave,  and  the  fourth  into  the  fifth  1 
the  third  into  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  into  either  of  the  fixths. 
This  letter  produced  a controverfy,  which  clearly  appears  to  have 
terminated  in  favour  of  Artufi. 

To  this  fecond  part  of  the  treatife  ' Delle  Imperfettioni  della  mo* 
* derna  mufica,’  are  added  * Confiderationi  muficali thefe  contain 
the  author’s  fentiments  of  Patricio  and  his  work,  as  alfo  the  objec* 
lions  of  his  opponent.  They  are  delivered  with  a becoming  zeal  foe 
the  honour  of  his  memory,  and  in  terms,  which  though  they  indi* 
eate  a refped  for  the  rank  and  Ration  in  life  of  Signor  Cavaliere  Her-' 
cole  Bottrigaro,  fufhciently  fhew  how  far  he  ventured  to  diffrr  from 
him  in  opinion. 

Nor  did  Artufi  refl  the  difpute  here  : Annibale  Melon!  it  feems  was 
his  friend  ; Melon!  had  fhewn  him  his  book  11  Defiderio,  but  Artufi 
cxcufed  himfelf  from  perufing  it,  as  not  being  willing  to  forward  a 
publication  that  in  the  leaf!  refiedted  on  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Pa- 
tricio : he  neverthelefs  entertained  a high  opinion  of  its  author,  as  ap- 
pears by  what  he  fays  of  him  in  the  preface  to  the  fccond  part  of 
his  book  Delle  Imperfettioni,  and  after  its  publication,  in  1594, 
fbme  remaining  copies  coming  to  his  hands,  he  republifhed  it  in  1601, 
with  a preface,  in  which  he  intimates  an  opinion  then  generally  pre- 
valent that  Bottrigaro  was  the  author  of  the  book  ; and  upon  this  he 
takes  occafion  to  reproach  him  for  arrogating  to  himfelf  the  merit  of 
lb  excellent  a work,  and  for  not  openly  and  publicly  difclaiming  all 
pretence  to  the  honour  of  writing  it. 

The  moderation  of  Artufi  in  his  treatment  of  his  adverfary  is  very 
remarkable,  for  he  blames  him  only  for  fuffering  an  opinion  to  pre- 
vail that  he  was  the  author  of  II  Defiderio  ; but  he  might  have  car- 
ried the  charge  againfi  him  much  farther;  for  Bottrigaro  having  got- 
ten poflelTion  of  the  manufeript  at  a time  when  Annibale  Mcloni' 
confulted  hjm  about  it,  he  caufed  a'copy  to  be  made  of  it,  and  had 
the  effrontery  to  publifh  it' as  his  own  ; there  is  now  extant  an  im- 
preflion  of  it  with  this  title  ‘ 11  Defiderio  ; overo  de’  doncefti  di  vari‘ 
ftromenti  muficali,  dialogo  di  mufica  di  Ercole  Bottfigari.’  In  Bo- 
logna per  il  Bellagamba,  1590,  iff  quarto  *. 

In  the  year  1604  Artufi  publifhed  at  Bologna  a fmall  trail:  in  quarto, 
intitled  * Imprefa  del  molto  R.  M.  Giolcffo  Zarlino  da  Chioggia.*’ 

* N.  Haym.  Notiaia  de’  libii  rari  nella  lingua  Italians.  Lend.  1726,  oitaVo,. 
jag.  *69, 
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It  feems  that  Zarlino,  fome  time  before  his  deceafe,  agreeable  to  the 
pradtice  of  many  learned  men  in  all  faculties,  had  cholen  for  himfelf 
a device  or  imprefs  adapted  to  his  profciSon,  and  alluding  to  that 
method  of  reafoning  which  he  had  purfued  in  the  courfe  of  his  Audies 
for  demonArating  the  faarmonical  ratios.  This  imprefs,  which 
probably  be  might  make  the  Aibjedt  of  an  intaglio,  or  otherwife 
aAume,  was  a cube,  on  which  were  drawn  a variety  of  lines  in- 
terfering each  other,  and  forming  angles  in  harmonical  ratios, 
with  this  motto  above,  ’OTAEN  XAPI'E  ’EMOT  that  is  to  fay, 

* Nothing  without  me,’  and  underneath  this,  'AEI'  'O  'ATTO'S  * Al- 

* ways  the  lame.’ 


The  diagrams  inferibed  on  the  three  apparent  Ades  of  the  above 
figure  are  foch  as  Zarlino,  in  the  courfe  of  his  writings,  had  invented 
for  the  purpole  of  demonArating  the  ratios  of  the  confonances.  Ar- 
tuli’s  book  is  a commentary  on  the  imprefs  at  large,  with  a formal 
declaration  of  the  dodtrines  referred  to  by  it  { but  from  what  hat  been 
faid  of  the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  fubfequent  improvement  of 
it,  mentioned  in  the  account  herein  before  given  of  Zarlino  and  his 
writings,  the  general  import  of  thefc  diagrams  may  be  eafily  perceived. 

The  foregoing  account  of  Bottrigaro  and  Artufi,  and  the  contro- 
verly  between  them  refpedling  Francefco  Patricio,  renders  it  necef- 
fary  to  fpcak  of  the  treatife  intitled  II  DeGderio. 

As , 
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As  to  the  book  intitled  II  Defiderio,  it  it  a curious  and  entertaining 
dialogue  on  the  concerts  which  at  the  time  of  writing  it  were  the  en- 
tertainment of  perfonsof  thefirft  rank  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
particularly  Venice  and  Ferrara.  The  interlocutors  in  it  arc  Gra- 
tiofo  Defiderio,  who,  although  the  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from 
his  name,  feems  to  be  a fictitious  perfon,  and  the  author  himfelf 
under  the  name  of  Alemanno  Benelli.  In  the  courfe  of  the  conver- 
fation  the  principles  of  harmony,  as  delivered  by  the  Greek  and  Ita- 
lian writers,  arc  inveftigated  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  with 
a view  to  dlablifh  a preference  of  the  modern  to  the  ancient  mufic. 
In  fupport  of  his  argument  the  author  recurs  to  that  which  is  often- 
fibly  the  fubject  of  his  book,  and  fpeaks  firft  of  the  concerts  at  Vcnicej 
next  of  thole  of  the  Academici  Filarmonici  at  Verona*  f and,  lahly, 
of  thofe  performed  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Ferrara,  of  which  he  gives 
a particular  defeription  ; for  after  taking  notice  of  the  grandeur  and 
elegance  of  the  apartments,  and  particularly  of  that  fplendid  room  in 
which  the  concert  was  accuflomed  to  be  given,  he  relates  that  the 
duke  had  in  his  fervicc  a great  number  of  fingers  with  fine  voices,  and 
excellent  performers  on  various  inftruments,  as  well  foreigners  as  Ita- 
lians; and  that  the  inftruments  made  ufe  of  in  concert  w-erc  the  cor- 
net, trumpet,  dulzain,  fiutes  of  various  kinds,  the  viol,  rebec,  lute, 
cittern,  harp,  and  harpfichord,  and  thefe  to  a confiderable  number. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  inftruments,  the  author  men- 
tions certain  others  which  himfelf  faw  at  the  palace  of  the  duke,  and 
were  there  preferved,  feme  for  their  antiquity,  and  others  in  refpeil 
of  the  fingularity  of  their  conftrudfion  ; among  thefe  he  takes  notice 

• The  Accademia  tlcgli  Filarmonici  was  inilltntcd  firft  at  Vicenza.  The  lime  w hen  can* 
not  be  precifely  afeertained  ; but  appears  by  an  inflrument  of  a public  notary,  yet  extant, 
that  fo early  as  the  year  1565  the  Accadcniia  degii  Incatenati  was  incorporated  with  it,, 
after  which  the  members,  upon  their  joint  application  to  the  magiftracy  of  V erona,  obtain- 
ed a grant  of  apiece  of  ground,  whereon  a fumptuous  edifice  wascrcdlcd^  to  this  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  city  were  ufed  to  refort  once  a week,  and  entertain  thcmfclvcs 
with  mufic:  about  the  year  1732  a theatre  was  added  to  the  great  hall  for  the  performance 
of  operas.  Walib.  Lex.  pag.  4. 

The  academy  above-mentioned  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  ancient  of  the  kind  of  any  in 
Italy,  but  fince  the  inftitution  of  it  others  have  been  cftablifticd,  which,  as  they  will  be 
occafionally  fpoken  of  hereafter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an  account  of  here.  And 
firft  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1622  a focicty  wascftabliftied  at  Bologna  by  Girolamo 
Giacobbi,  called  the  AccaJemia  dc’  Filomufi  ; the  fymbol  of  this  fraternity  was  a little  hill 
with  reeds  or  canes  growing  on  it,  the  motto  ‘ Vocis  duiccdinc  captant/  In  1633  another 
was  inftituted  in  the  fame  city  by  Domenico  Burnetti  and  Francelco  Bertacchi,  called  the 
Accademia  dc*  IMufici  Filachifi,  having  for  its  fymbol  a pair  of  kctilc-drums,  and  fora  motto  » 
■ Orbem  dcmulcct  attaQu.*  One  of  the  two  is  yet  iubfilting,  but  it  is  uncertain  which.  Jbid. . 

Y0J..III.  Hh  of. 
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of  a curious  organ,  formed  to  the  refemblance  of  a fcrew,  with  pipes 
of  box-wood  all  of  one  piece,  like  a Bute  ; and  a harpfichord  invented 
by  Don  Nicola  Vicentino  furnamed  Arcimufico,  comprehending  in 
the  divlfion  of  it  the  three  harmonic  genera.  He  adds  that  the  multi- 
tude of  chords  in  this  adoniniing  inflrument  rendered  it  very  difficult 
to  tune,  and  more  fo  to  play  j and  that  for  this  latter  reafon  the  moll 
fkilful  performers  would  feldom  care  to  meddle  with  it : neverthclefs, 
he  adds,  that  Luzzafeo,  the  chief  organic  of  his  highnefs,  who  it  is 
fuppofed  mud  have  underdood  and  been  familiar  with  the  indrument, 
was  able  to  play  on  it  with  wonderful  /kill.  lie  fays  that  this  indru- 
ment  by  way  of  pre-eminence  was  called  the  Archiccmbalo  ; and  that 
after  the  model  of  it  two  orgaos  were  built,  the  one  at  Rome,  by  the 
order  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrsra,  and  the  other  at  Milan,  under  the 
direftion  of  the  inventor  Don  Nicola,  in  or  about  the  year  J575, 
who  died  of  the  plague  foon  after  it  was  dni/hed. 

I'he  author  relates  that  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  many  Italian  and 
foreign  muficians  retained  in  his  fervice  ; atid  a very  large  colledlion  of 
tnulical  compodtions,  in  print  and  in  manufeript,  and  a great  number 
of  fervants,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  keep  the  books  and  indru- 
ments  in  order,  and  to  tune  the  latter.  The  principal  diredlor  of 
the  mu/ical  performances  was  [Ippolito]  Fiorino,  maedro  di  cappella 
to  his  highnefs  the  duke. 

Whenever  a concert  was  to  be  performed  at  the  duke’s  palace,  cir- 
cular letters  were  i/Tued,  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  feveral  per- 
formers, who  were  only  fuch  as  had  been  previoufly  approved  of  by 
the  duke  and  Luzzafeo  ; and  after  repeated  rehearfals,  was  exhibited 
that  mufical  entertainment,  which,  for  order,  exadlnefs,  and  harmony, 
could  not  be  equalled  by  any  of  the  like  kind  in  the  world. 

Melon!  fays  that  of  the  vocal  mude  ufually  performed  in  this  and 
other  concerts  in  Italy,  the  canzones  of  the  Flcmiffi  and  French  com- 
pofers  were  fomc  of  the  bed.  He  fpeaks  of  a cudom  in  Bologna, 
though  it  is  common  in  mod  cities  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
viz.  that  of  ferenading  or  entertaining  ladies  and  great  perfonages  with 
ambulatory  concerts  under  their  windows,  and  in  the  night ; and, 
ladly,  he  celebrates  for  their  /kill  in  mude,  and  exquidte  performance 
on  fundry  indruments,  the  ladies  of  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara,  and  the 
nuns  of  St.  Vito  *,  whom  he  refembles  to  the  Graces. 

• 'rtiere  nuns  are  celi-bratcrl  for  their  (kill  in  mufic  by  ArtuG,  in  the  be^ioning  of  hit 
Jifeourfe  ‘ Uelle  loiperfetlioni  della  moderna  mufica.’ 
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SciPioNE  Cerreto,  a Neapolitan,  was  the  author  of  a treatife  inti- 
tlcd  * Della  prattica  muhca  vocale,  et  Ilrumentale,’  quarto,  1601. 
This,  though  it  appears  to  be  an  elaborate  work,  and  promifes  great 
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inilru^ion  to  fuch  as  delight  in  mufic,  contains  little  more  refpedling 
the  fcience  than  is  to  be  found  in  Boetius,  Franchinus,  Zarlino,  Zac- 
cone,  and  other  of  the  Italian  writers.  It  appears  by  this  author  that 
in  his  time  indrumcntal  mufic  was  arrived  at  great  perfedtion  in  Italy,, 
and  more  particularly  at  Naples,  for  he  gives  a copious  liA  of  coropo- 
fers  and  excellent  performers  on  the  lute,  the  oigan,  the  viol,  the  guit- 
tar,  the  trumpet,  and  the  harp,  who  flourilhed  in  his  time,  and  were 
either  natives  of,  or  refident  in  that  city. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  fourth  book  the  author  intimates  that 
he  himfelf  was  a performer  on  the  lute ; and,  befides  giving  diredlions- 
for  the  holding  and  touching  it,  he  explains  with  great  perfpicuity 
the  tablature  of  the  Italians  adapted  to  the  lute  of  eight  chords  ; and: 
firll,  he  gives  the  charaders  for  time,  which  arc  no  other  than  thofe 
deferibed  by  Adrian  le  Roy,  and  which  have  already  been  exhibited.. 
And  after  that  the  tuning  as  here  reprefented : 


And  after  thefe  the  tablature  by  figures  according  to  the  Italian 
manner,  as  here  reprefented : 


Cap.  IX.  of  the  fame  book  treats  of  an  inflrument  refembling  a lute 
of  fcven  chords,  called  by  the  author  Bordelletto  alia  Taliana ; and 
cap.  X.  of  another  of  the  fame  kind,  called  the  LirainGamba,  having 
eleven  chords,  with  their  feveral  tunings,  and  of  the  tablature  proper 
to  each,  in  figures. 

Cap.  XI.  treats  of  the  Viola  da  Gamba,  an  inftrument,  as  the  au- 
thor remarks,  proper  to  accompany  the  voice  in  finging.  It  appears 
that  the  ancient  method  of  notation  for  this  infirument  among  the 
Italians  was  by  figures.  This  kind  of  notation  was  pradiled  both  by 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  and  difiFcrs  from  the  French  tablature,. 

which. 
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which  is  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet : who  was  the  inventor  of  it 
we  are  yet  to  learn;  Vinccntio  Galilei  explained  and  iinproved  it; 
hut,  notwithftanding  this,  it  has  long  fince  given  way  to  the  French, 
perhaps  as  being  more  legible  and  lefs  intricate. 

This  book  of  Cerreto  abounds  with  curious  particulars  relating  to 
mufic,  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  language  and  Ryle  of  it  are 
Tery  indifferent. 

Befides  the  fcveral  perfons  herein  before  particularly  enumerated, 
there  ilourifhed  in  this  century  many  very  eminent  mailers,  of  whom 
little  more  is  known  than  their  general  charaders,  arifing  cither 
from  their  compolitions,  or  their  fkill  and  exquifite  performance  on 
the  organ  : among  the  former  thefc  are  highly  celebrated,  Giovanni 
Cavaccio  of  Bergamo,  maeftro  di  cappella  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore ; 
Jacqvies  Arcadelt,  a Frenchman,  a difciple  of  Jofquin,  and  maeftro 
<li  cappella  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  ; Johannes  Knefcl,  a German, 
maeflro  di  cappella  to  the  eledor  Palatine;  Ludovicus  Senfelius, 
born  at  Zurich,  maeflro  di  cappella  to  the  eledor  of  Bavaria  ; Anto- 
nio Scandelli,  maeflro  di  cappella  at  Drefden  ; Gio.  Maria  Kofli,  of 
Brefcia ; Nicolaus  Roftius,  a native  of  Weimar,  and  mailer  of  mullc 
in  the  court  of  the  eledor  Palatine ; Gio.  BattiRa  Pinelli,  a Genoefe 
by  birth,  and  maeRro  di  cappella  at  Drefden  : 

As  are  alfo  thefc, 

AgrcRa,  AgoRino.  Converfi,  Girolamo. 

Angelini,  Orazio.  Corregio,  Claudio. 

Animuccia,  Paolo.  Donati,  Baldaffarc. 

Baccufi,  Hippolito.  Duetto,  Antonio. 

Baffani,  Orazio.  Eremita,  Giulio. 

Bcllafio,  Paolo.  Faignient,  Noe. 

Belli,  Giulio.  Farino,  Franccfco. 

Bcllhavcr,  Vincenzo.  Fattorini,  Gabriello. 

Bertani,  Lelio.  Felis,  Stefano. 

Blotagrio,  Guglielmo,  Ferretti,  Giovanni. 

Blafius,  Ammon.  Fonteijo,  Gio. 

Bonhomius,  Petrus.  Gabrieli,  Andrea. 

Cafati,  Girolamo.  GaRoldi,  Giacomo. 

Colombi,  Gio.  Bernard!.  Handl,  Jacobus. 

Comis,  Michele.  Ingegneri,  Marc.  Ant. 

Laura, 
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Laura,  Dominlco. 

Leoni,  Leon. 

Lucatello,  Gio.  Batt. 

Macquc,  Giov.  de 

Mancini,  Curtio. 

Manenti,  Giov.  Pietro. 

Marfolo,  Pietro  Maria. 

Maforclli,  Paolo. 

Maflanio,  Tiburtio. 

Molinaro,  Simone. 

Mofcaglia,  Giov.  Batt. 

Mofto,  Gio.  Batt. 

Nafco,  Giov. 

Nenna,  Pomponio. 

Nodari,  Gio.  Paolo. 

Nucetus,  Flaminius. 

Palma,  Gio.  Vincenzo. 

Pace,  Antonio. 

Pefcnti,  Benedetto. 

Pcvernagius,  Andreas. 

Pizzoni,  Giov. 

Ponte,  G inches  de. 

Pordenone,  Marc.  Ant. 

Of  organifts,  the  following  were  fome  of  the  tnoft  eminent,  Gio- 
ifefTo  Guammi,  of  Lucca  ; Ottavio  Bariola,  organiR  of  Milan ; and 
Annibale  Patavina,  of  Venice  ; Johannes  Leo  Hafler,  of  Nurem- 
berg ; Jacobus  Paix,  a native  of  Auglburg,  and  organiR  of  Lawingen. 

Of  thcfc  it  is  to  be  obfcrved  that  they  were  for  the  mofl  part  na- 
tives of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders;  for  it  is  Rrange  to  fay,  that, 
excepting  England,  thofe  were  almoR  the  only  countries  in  Europe 
in  which  mulic  may  be  faid  to  have  made  any  confiderable  progrefs. 
Doni  obferves  that  Spain  had  in  the  courfe  of  a century  produced 
only  two  men  of  eminence  in  mufic,  namely,  ChriRopher  Morales 
and  Francifeus  Salinas ; and  among  the  French  fcarce  any  mulicians 
of  note  are  mentioned  befides  Jufquin  de  Prez,  Jean  Mouton,  Cre- 
quilon  and  Claude  le  Jeune*.  In  England,  Tye,  Tallis,  Bird,  Bull, 

* Jufquin  de  Frez  is  julily  reckoned  among  the  earlieft  of  the  French  compofers,  hut  the 
fcience  of  counterpoint  had  been  cultivated  to  (otne  degree  before  his  time  i one  Guillaume 
Guerfbn  of  Longueville,  a town  in  Upper  Normandy,  was  the  author  of  a treatilc  print- 
ed 


Pra:torius,  Hieronymus. 
Quarticro,  Pietro  Paolo. 
Quagliata,  Paolo. 
Reggio,  Spirito. 

Rofli,  Salomon. 
Rubiconi,  ChryfoRom. 
RufFo,  Vincenzo. 
Sabino,  Hippolito. 
Santini,  Marlilio. 
Scaletta,  Orazio. 
Scarabeu^,  Damianus. 
Spongia,  Francefco. 
Spontone,  AleRandro. 
Stabile,  Annibale. 
Turnhout,  Giov. 
Utendahl,  AleRandro. 
Valcampi,  Curtio. 
Verdonck,  Cornelius. 
Vefpa,  Geronimo. 
Violantc,  Giov.  Franc. 
Waelrant,  Hubert. 
Zoilo,  Annibale. 
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and  Dowland  were  highly  efteemed  ; and  it  is  confidently  affcrtcA 
that  in  the  general  opinion  they  were  equal  to  the  beft  muficians  of 
any  country;  and  the  fame  is  faid  of  Peter  Phillips,  an  Englilhman,. 
organill  to  the  archduke  and  duchefs  of  Auftria,  Albert  and  Ifabella, 
governors  of  the  Netherlands,  refiding  at  BrulTels ; but  of  thefe,  and 
other  of  our  countrymen,  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  during  the  laft  half  of  the  fix- 
feenth  century,  the  madrigal  was  the  fpccies  of  vocal  compofitioa 
moft  praftifed  and  encouraged  ; and  as  finging  was  the  ufual  enter- 
tainment of  the  well-bred  of  both  fexes,  and  had  not  then  given 
place  to  cards  and  games  of  chance ; the  demand  for  variety  was  lb 
great  as  to  excite  an  emulation  in  all  that  were  qualified  for  it,  to. 
excel  in  this  kind  of  compofition ; and  innumerable  were  the  col- 
leftions  of  madrigals  \vbich  about  this  time  were  given  to  th» 
world  by  their  felpedlive  authors.  They  were  generally  pub- 
lilhed  in  an  oblong  quarto  fizc,  with  both  the  notes  arid  words  print- 
ed in  a good  charadler  on  letter-prefs  types,  and  without  bars ; from 
fuch  books  as  thefe.it  was  held  a difgrace  for  any  perlbn  of  rank  or 
education  not  to  be  able  to  ling  *. 

In  confequence  of  this  difpofition  in  the  public  fuch  a profufion  of 
vocal  harmony  was  poured  forth,  as  ferved  rather  to  diilradt  than 
oblige  the  votaries  of  the  fcicnce;  and  it  became  neceflary  to  diredt 
their  choice  by  a judicious  feledlion  of  fuch  compofitions  as  were  mod 
worthy  of  their  regard  : to  this  end  one  Melchior  Borchgrcvinck,  or~ 
ganift  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  publilhcd  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  year 


tilat  Paris  byMich.iclThouIo2f,  with  this  title,  ‘ Urillidime  tnuficalcs  reguJc  cunQis  ftim- 
‘ opcrc  ncccffarie  plaiii  catus  si^tifis  cotrapundti  rerii  fadUru  toiioru  ct  artis  accentuandi: 
‘ tarn  eitqdariler  quam  praftice.’  [T  he  Colophon  after  the  word  faftaru  ailds  ‘ feu  orga- 
norom.’j]  "ITie  book  bears  no  date,  but  frotn  the  ftyle  and  charadlerof  it,  it  is  conjcdlurtrl. 
to  be  neatly  at  ancient  as  the  time  of  I'ranchinus. 

• Caftiglione  requires  of  his  courtier  that  he  be  able  to  ling  his  part  at  fight.  Bandcllo 
in  one  of  his  novels  fpeaking  of  an  aceomplifhed  young  man,  fays  ‘ Kra  ildetto  Ciionine 

* molto  coilumalo  c vertuofo,  & oltra  le  buone  lettere,  fi  dilettaua  mirabilmcnte de  la  mu- 

* fica,  cantaua  bene  la  fua  parte  c foura  d' ogni  ftrumcnio.’  Novelle  del  Bandello,  part  II. 
Nov.  xrv.  and  in  Motley’s  introdudlitm  the  reafon  given  by  Philomatbes  for  applying  to. 
a maftcr  for  inftrudfion  in  mufic  is  as  follows  i * Being  at  a banket  of  maficr  Sophobulus,. 
■ flipper  being  ended,  and  muficke  bookes,  according  to  the  cufiomc,  being  brought  to 

‘ the  table,  the  rniltrcfle  of  the  houfe  prclciited  niee  with  a part,  eamcfllie  requefting  mee 

* to  fing.  But  when,  after  manie  cxcufes,  I protefted  unfainedly  that  i could  not,  enerie 
‘ one  began  to  wonder.  Yea,  fome  whifpered  to  others,  demanding  how  I was  brought 
‘ up.  So  that  for  (hamcof  mine  ignorance,  I go  now  to  feck  out  mine  aide  frinde  Mallet. 
‘ Unorimus  to  make  myfclf  bis  fchollcr.’ 

l6c6. 
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1 606,  a colledlion  of  madrigals  for  five  voices,  intitled  ‘ Giardino  novo 
‘ bcllifiimo  dc  varii  fieri  muficali  fcieltifliroi,’  in  two  parts,  the  latter 
\vhercof  is  dedicated  to  our  king  James  I.  and  about  the  fame  time 
four  perfons,  namely,  Pietro  Phalefio,  a bookfellcr  of  Antwerp,  and 
Andrea  Pevernage,  Hubert  Waelrant,  and  Pietro  Philippi  above- 
named,  three  excellent  muficians,  in  a kind  of  emulation  feverally 
publilhcd  a collcdion  of  madrigals  with  the  following  titles,  Mufica 
Divina,  Harmonia  Celefie,  Symphopja  Angelica,  Melodia  Olympica, 
with  this  uniform  declaration  of  their  contents  inthefe  words,  ‘ Nella 

* quale  fi  contengono  i piu  eccellcnti  madrigali  che  hoggidi  fi 

• cantino.’  They  were  printed  for  Phalefio,  and  fold  at  his  fliop,  the 
fign  of  king  David  in  Antwerp. 

Thefe  compofitions  were  to  words  of  Pefrarch,  Guarini,  Taflb,  Ma- 
rino, Fulvio  Tefti,  and  other  Italian  poets  j and  in  the  memory  of  fuch 
as  underfiood  and  admired  mufic,  a favourite  madrigal  held  the  place 
of  a popular  fong ; among  other  evidences  to  this  purpofe,  a little 
poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  printed  with  the  fonnets  at  the  end  of  his 
Arcadia,  beginning  ‘ Sleep  baby  mine,'  may  be  reckoned  as  one,  as 
it  is  diredled  to  be  fung  to  the  tune  of  * Bafciami  vita  mia,’  a fine  ma- 
drigal of  Noe  Faignient,  printed  in  the  Mufica  Divina. 

CHAP.  VII. 

OF  Englllh  muficians,  the  firft  of  note  after  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion, and  indeed  of  mufic  itfelf,  which  had  been  greatly  cor- 
rupted by  the  ufc  of  intricate  meafures,  was  John  Marbeck,  of 
Windfor,a  man  to  whom  church-mufic  has  greater  obligations  than  the 
world  is  fenfiblc  of ; for  notwithftanding  the  vulgar  opinion  thatTallis 
compofed  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  cathedral  mufical  fervice  of  the 
church  of  England  was  originally  framed  by  Marbeck,  and  that  the 
mufical  notes  to  the  Prcccs,  Suffrages,  and  Refponfes,  as  they  arc 
at  this  day  fung  in  choral  fervice,  were  of  his  compofition. 

The  hiftory  of  this  man  has  intitled  him  to  a place  in  the  Mar- 
tyrology  of  the  zealous  and  laborious  John  Fox,  and  is  as  follows  : 
About  the  year  1 544,  a number  of  perfons  at  Windfor,  who  favour- 
ed the  Reformation,  had  formed  themfelves  into  a fociety  ; among 
them  were  Anthony  Perfon,  a prieft,  Robert  Tellwood,  a finging- 
man  in  the  choir  of  Windfor,  a man  in  great  eflimation  for  his  fkill 

in 
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in  mufic,  and  whofe  name  occurs  in  Morlcy’s  Catalogue  of  eminent 
Englilh  mulicians  at  the  end  of  his  Introdu<fIion  j the  above-named 
John  Marbeck,  who  by  a miftakc  of  bifhop  Burnet  is  alfo  called  a fing- 
ing-man,  but  in  truth  was  organift  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windfor  *,  and  one  Henry  Filmcr,  a tradefman  of  the  fame  town. 
Upon  intimation  given  that  thefe  perfons  held  frequent  meetings, 
Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchcftcr  procured  a commiflion  from  the  king 
to  fearch  fufpetSed  houfes  in  the  town  for  heretical  books  •f;  upon 
which  the  four  perfons  above-named  were  apprehended,  and  their 
books  feized,  among  which  were  found  fome  papers  of  notes  on  the 
Bible,  and  a Concordance  in  Englifli,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mar- 
beck.  Upon  his  examination  before  the  commifiioners  of  the  fix  ar- 
ticles touching  thefe  papers,  he  faid,  as  to  the  notes,  that  he  redi 
much  in  order  to  underftand  the  Scriptures;  and  that  whenever  he 
met  with  any  expofition  thereof  he  extraSed  it,  and  noted  the  name 
of  the  author  J ; and  as  to  the  Concordance,  that  being  a poor  man, 
he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a copy  of  the  Englifh  Bible,  which  had 
then  lately  been  publiflied  with  notes  by  Thomas  Matthews ; and 
therefore  had  fet  himfelf  to  write  one  out,  and  was  entered  into  the 
book  of  Jothua,  v.’hen  a friend  of  his,  one  Turner  §,  knowing  his 
induflry,  fuggefled  to  him  the  writing  of  a Concordance  in  Englifl),. 
but  he  told  him  he  knew  not  what  that  meant,  upon  which  his 
friend  explained  the  word  to  him,  and  furnifhed  him  with  a Latin 
Concordance  and  an  Englifh  Bible ; and  having  in  his  youth  learned 
a little  Latin,  he,  by  the  help  of  thefe,  and  comparing  the  EngliSi 
with  the  Latin,  was  enabled  to  draw  out  a Concordance,  which  he 
had  brought  as  far  as  the  letter  L.  This  feemed  to  the  commiffioners 
who  examined  him  a thing  fo  firange  that  they  could  not  believe  iL 
To  convince  them  Marbeck  defired  they  would  draw  out  any  words, 
under  the  letter'M.  and  give  him  the  Latin  Concordance  and  Eng- 
hih  Bible,  and  in  a day’s  time  he  had  filled  three  fhects  of  paper  with 
a continuation  of  his  work,  as  far  as  the  words  given  would  enable 
him  to  do  The  ingenuity  and  induflry  of  Marbeck  were 

• Wood  fo  deferibes  him,  vide  Fafti,  Oion.  anno  1530  ; and  he  is  fo  Ayled  at  the  end 
of  a compofition  of  his  hereinafter  inferted,  taken  from  a ^1S.  in  the  hand-writing  of  John, 
Baldwine,  a mufician  of  Windl'or,  which  was  compitated  in  the  year  1591.  Neverthc- 
lefs  BiAiop  Burnet  calls  him  a fmging-man,  IliA,  lleform.  vol.  1.  pag.  ^25. 

t Acts  and  Monuntems,  edit.  1641,  vol.  II.  pog.  546. 

} Ibid.  550.  § Ibid.  H.  Ibid, 
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much  applauded,  even  by  his  enemies ; and  it  was  Tald  .by  Dr. 
Oking,  one  of  the  commlflloners  who  examined  him,  that  he  had 
been  better  employed  than  his  accufers.  However,  neither  his  in- 
genuity nor  indurtry  could  prevent  his  being  brought  to  a trial  for 
hcrefy,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  three  other  perfons  his  friends  and 
aGbeiates  : Perfon  and  Filmer  were  indi(fled  for  irreverent  expreflions 
concerning  the  mafs ; the  charge  againft  Marbeck  was  copying  with 
his  own  hand  an  cpiftle  of  Calvin  againlf  it,  which  it  feems  was  a 
crime  within  the  flatute  of  the  well-known  lix  articles,  and  they  were 
all  four  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be  burnt,  which  fentence 
was  executed  on  all  except  Marbeck,  the  next  day  after  the  trial  *. 

Teflwood  had  difeovered  an  intemperate  zeal  in  dilTuading  people 
from  pilgrimages,  and  had  Aricken  off  with  a key,  the  nofe  of  an  ala- 
baAer  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  Aood  behind  the  high  altar 
of  St.  George’s  chapel  -f.  It  is  alfo  related  of  him  that  in  the  courfe 
of  divine  fervice  one  of  the  fame  chapel,  named  Robert  Phillips ;{;,  fing- 
ing,  as  his  duty  required,  on  one  fide  of  the  choir,  thefe  words, 

* O redemptrix  et  falvatrix,’  was  anfwered  by  TeAwood  Anging  on 
the  other  Ade,  ‘ Non  redemptrix  nee  falvatrix  §.’ 

For  thefe  offences  the  four  Windfor  men,  as  they  are  called,  were  fe- 
verally  indi£led,and  by  the  verdidf  of  a partial  jury,  com  pofed  of  farmers 
under  the  college  of  Windfor,  grounded  on  the  teAiraony  of  witneffes, 
three  of  whom  were  afterwards  convidfed  of  perjury  in  their  evidence 
at  the  trial,  they  were  all  found  guilty  of  herefy,  and  condemned  to 
be  burnt,  which  fentence  was  executed  at  Windfor  on  Perfon,  TeA- 
wood, and  Filmer  the  next  day||. 

It  feems  that  the  king,  notwithAanding  the  feverity  of  his  temper, 
pitied  the  fufferings  of  thefe  men,  for  at  a time  when  he  was  hunt- 
ing in  Guildford  park,  feeing  the  fheriff  and  Sir  Humfrey  FoAer,  one 
of  the  commiAioners  that  fat  at  the  trial,  together,  he  afked  them  how 
his  laws  were  executed  at  Windfor,  and  upon  their  anfwcring  that 
they  never  fat  on  matter  that  went  fo  much  againA  their  confeiences 
as  the  trial  of  Perfon  and  his  fellows,  the  king,  turning  his  horfe’s 
head  to  depart,  faid  * Alas  poor  innocents  1' 

• Afts  and  Monuments,  edit.  1641,  vol.  H.  pag.  553.  + Ibid.  543. 

t Of  this  man  Fox  fays  that  he  was  fo  notable  a finging-man,  wherein  he  gloried,  that 
wherefoever  he  came  the  longcfl  fong  with  mod  counterverfes  in  it  (lioiild  be  fet  up  at  his 
coming  His  name,  fpelt  Hhelipp,  occurs  as  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  in  the  lids  of  the 
chapel  cdabliOtmcnt  both  of  Edward  Vi.  and  queen  Mary. 

S AAs  and  Monuments,  toI.  II.  pag.  544.  | Ibid.  543- 
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But  Marbeck  being  a man  of  a meek  and  harmlefs  temper,  and 
highly  cfteemed  for  his  fkill  in  mufic,  was  remitted  to  Gardiner,  who 
was  both  his  patron  * and  perfccutor,  in  order  cither  to  his  purga- 
tion, or  a difcovery  of  others  who  might  have  contradled  the  taint  of 
hertfy;  but  under  the  greateft  of  all  temptations  he  behaved  with^ 
the  utmod  integrity  and  uprightnefs,  and  refuling  to  make  any  dif- 
coveries  to  the  hurt  of  others,  he,  through  the  interceflion  of  Sir. 
Humfrey  Fofler,  obtained  the  king’s  pardon. 

Having  thus  efcaped  martyrdom,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy; 
of  his  profcfljon,  and,  not  having  been  required  to  make  any  pub- 
lic recantation,  he  indulged  his  own  opinions  in  fecret,  without 
doing  violence  to  his  confcicncc,  or  giving  offence  to  others,  till  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  which  happened  about  two  years  after,  when 
he  found  himfelf  at  liberty  to  make  a public  profefiion  of  his  faith, 
as  an  evidence  whereof  he  completed  his  Concordance^  and  publifhed' 
it  in  1550  ; he  wrote  alfo  the  following  other  books,  *’  The  Liues  of 
' holy  Sain£fs,  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and  others,’  quarto,  1574. 

‘ A Book  of  Notes  and  Common  Places  with  their  Expofitions,  col- 
' ledled  and  gathered  together  out  of  the  workes  of  divers  fingulao 
' writers,’  quarto,  1581.  ‘ The  ripping  up  of  the  Pope’s  Fardel,’ 

1581.  ‘A  Dialogue  between  Youth  and  Age  j’  and  other  books -f*. 

The  hiftory  of  Marbcck’s  troubles  is  given  at  large  by  Fox,  who,, 
notwithftanding  he  was  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  the  relation 
of  his  fufferings  from  his  own  mouth,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Ads 
and  Monuments,  publilhed  in  i 562,  inffead  of  a confeffor,  has  made 
him  a martyr,  by  afferting  that  he  adually  fuffered  in  the  fiames  at 
Windfor  with  Ferfon  and  the  other  two;  which  millake,  though, 

* II  appears  bf  fundry  expreflions  nf  Gardiner  to  Marbeck,  that  he  had  an  affection  foe 
him,  poffibly  grounded  on  his  great  (kill  in  his  profclTion.  Fox  relates  that  at  the  third 
examination  of  Marbeck  at  Wincheffer-houfe,  in  Southwaik,  upon  his  appearance  in  the 
hall  he  found  the  hilhop  with  a roll  in  his  hand,  and  going  toward  the  window,  he  caU- 
led  to  him,  and  faid,  ‘ Marbeck,  wilt  call  away  thyfelf?’  upon  his  anfwering  No, 

‘ Yes,’  replied  the  hilhop,  ‘ thou  goell  about  it,  for  thou  wilt  utter  nothing.  What  a devil 
' made  thee  to  meddle  with  the  Scriptures  1 Thy  vocation  was  another  way,  wherein 
‘ thou  haft  a goodly  gift,  if  thou  diddeft  elleeme  it.’  • Yes,’  anfwered  Marbeck,  ‘ I do 

* elleeme  it,  and  have  done  my  part  therein  according  to  that  little  knowledge  that  God 

* hath  given  me.’  * And  why  the  devil,’  faid  the  hilhop,  ‘ didft  thou  not  hold  thee 

‘ there!’  And  when  Marbeck  confeffed  that  he  had  compiled  the  Concordance,  and  that, 
without  any  help  fave  of  God,  the  hilhop  faid,  ‘ I do  not  difeommend  thy  diligence, 

* but  what  IhotUdeft  thou  meddle  with  that  thing  which  pertaineth  not  to  thee!'  Afls 
and  Monuments,  edit.  1641,  vol.  II  page  548.  Thefe  expreffions,  harih  as  they  were,, 
feem  to  indicate  a concern  in  Gardiner  that  Marbeck  had  brought  himfelf  into  tiouble, 

I VidcFalli  Uxon.  anno  15  jo. 
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he  correded  it  in  the  fubfequent  edition  of  his  work expofed 
him  to  very  fevere  cenfures  from  Cope,  Parfons,  and  other  Romiih 
writers  •. 

The  muiical  fervice  thus  framed  by  Marbeck,  and,  for  ought  that 
appears,  without  the  lead  allidance  from  any  of  his  profedion,  was 
publiihed  with  this  title,  ‘ The  Boke  of  Common  Praier,  noted.’ 
The  Colophon,  ' Imprinted  by  Richard  Grafton,  printer  to  the  kinges 

* majedie,  1550,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  folom,'  with  the 
name  John  Merbecke  in  the  preceding  page,  to  intimate  that  he  was 
the  author  or  compofer  of  the  mudcal  notes,  which  arc  fo  very  little 
diderent  from  thofe  in  ufe  at  this  day,  that  this  book  may  truly  be 
conddered  as  the  foundation  of  the  folcmn  mudcal  fervice  of  the 
church  of  England. 

A particular  account  of  this  curious  work  will  be  given  hereafter, 
in  the  interim  it  is  neceflary  to  fay  that  it  was  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  Romilh  ritual ; as  fird,  there  was  a general  recitatory  intonation 
for  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apodle’s  Creed,  and  fuch  other  parts  of 
the  fervice  as  were  mod  proper  to  be  red,  ih  a certain  key  or  pitch  : 
To  the  introitus,  fupplications,  fudrages,  refponfes,  pref^aces,  pod- 
communions,  and  other  verdcles,  melodies  were  adapted  of  a grave 
and  decent  form,  and  nearly  as  much  redraincd  as  thofe  of  St.  Am- 
brofe  or  Gregory  ; and  thefe  had  an  harmonical  relation  to  the  red 
of  the  fervice,  the  dominant  in  each  being  in  unifon  with  the  note  of 
the  key  in  which  the  whole  was  to  be  fung. 

The  abilities  of  Marbeck  as  a mufician  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
following  hymn  of  his  compofition. 

^ Vol.  If.  primed  in  1576,  in  which  he  favs  of  Marbeck,  * he  is  yet  not  dead,  but 

* hveth,  God  be  praifedi  and  jet  to  this  prefent  (ingctb  merrily,  and  plajeth  on  the 
•organs/ 

* To  fay  the  truth,  Fox’s  zeal  for  the  Proteftant  caufe  has  very  much  hurt  the  credit  or 
his  hiflory  } as  a proof  of  his  lightnefs  of  belief  take  the  following  dory,  which  lord  chief 
judice  Coke  once  tohl  of  him.  Fox  in  his  Martyrology  had  related  of  one  Greenwood 
of  Suffolk  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  peijury,  in  tcdiiying  before  the  btihop  of  Norwich 
againft  a martyr  during  the  perfccution  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  ; and  that  afterwards 
he  went  home  to  his  houfe,  and  there  by  the  judgment  of  God  his  bowels  rotted  out  of  hU 
belly  as  an  exemplary  puniflimcnt  for  bis  perjury.  A pried,  who  had  newly  been  made 
parfon  of  the  parifh  where  Cvreenwood  lived,  and  was  but  little  acquainted  with  his  pa» 
riOiioncrs,  preaching  againfb  the  On  of  perjury,  cited  this  dory  from  Fox,  mentioning 
Greenwood  by  name,  who  was  then  in  the  church  lillcning  attentively  to  the  fermon : the 
man,  extremely  fcandalizcd  by  fo  foul  an  afperfion,  brought  hisa^ion  againd  the  parfon, 
which  was  tiied  at  the  afUzes  before  Anderfon,  who  ruled  that  the  a£lion  lay  not,  inaOnuch 
as  the  words  were  not  fpoken  with  a malicious  intent,  but  merely  to  exemplify  the  divine 
vengeance  for  & heinous  a On.  Kollc's  Abridgm.  87.  Pi.  5. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

CHRISTOPHER  Tye,  bom  at  Wcftminftcr,  and  brought  up  in  the 
royal  chapel,  was  muHcal  preceptor  to  prince  Edward,  and  proba- 
bly to  the  other  children  of  Henry  Vlll.  Intheyear  1545  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  dodor  in  mu(ic  at  Cambridge  ; and  in  1548 
was  incorporated  a member  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  j in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  organift  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  a man  of 
fome  literature.  In  muhe  he  was  excellent ) and  notwithflanding 
that  Wood,  fpeaking  of  his  compofitions,  fays  they  are  antiquated, 
and  not  at  all  valued,  there  are  very  few  compofitions  for  the  church 
of  equal  merit  with  his  anthems. 

In  an  old  comedy  or  fcenical  hiftory,  which  ever  it  is  proper  to  call 
it,  with  the  following  whimfleal  title,  ‘ When  you  fee  me  you  know 
* me,’  by  Samuel  Rowley,  printed  in  1613,  wherein  arc  reprefented 
in  the  manner  of  a drama,  (bme  of  the  remarkable  events  during  the 
feign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  a converfation  between  prince  Edward  and  Dr. 
Tye  on  the  fubjcdl  of  muGc,  which  for  its  curiofity  is  here  inferted  e 

* Prince.  ■ "■  Dodor  Tye 

* Our  mufick’s  Icdlurer  ? pray  draw  nearc  : indeed  I 
* Take  much  delight  in  ye. 

* ‘Tye.  In  muficke  may  your  grace  ever  delight, 

‘ Though  not  in  me.  Muficke  is  fit  for  kings, 

* And  notforthofe  know  not  the  chime  of  firings. 

‘ Prince.  Truely  1 love  it,  yet  there  arc  a fort 
' Seeming  more  pure  than  wife,  that  will  upbraid  it, 

^ Calling  it  idle,  vaine,  and  frivolous. 

* ‘Tye.  Your  grace  hath  faid,  indeed  they  do  upbraid 
* That  tearme  it  fo,  and  thofe  that  doe  are  fuch 
* As  in  themfelves  no  happy  concords  hold,  > 

* All  muficke  jarres  with  them,  but  (bunds  of  gooda 
* But  would  your  grace  awhile  be  patient, 

' In  mufickes  praife,  thus  will  1 better  it : 

‘ Muficke  is  heavenly,  for  in  heaven  is  muficke, 

' For  there  the  feraphins  do  fing  continually  j 
* And  when  the  befi  was  born  that  ever  was  man, 

' A quire  of  angels  fang  for  joy  of  it ; 

• What 
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* What  of  ccleftial  was  reveald  to  man 

* Was  much  of  muHcke ; ’tis  faid  the  beads  did  worQiip 
‘ And  fang  before  the  deitic  fupcrnall  j 

‘ The  kingly  prophet  fang  before  the  arkc, 

* And  with  his  mulicke  charm'd  the  heart  of  Saul : 

* And  if  the  poet  fail  us  not,  my  lord,  j 

* The  dulcet  tongue  of  mulicke  made  the  Hones 

* To  moue,  irrationall  beads  and  birds, to  dance. 

* And  lad  the  trumpets  niuficke  (hall  awake  the  dead, 

' And  cloathe  their  naked  bones  in  coates  of  flelb, 

* T’  appeare  in  that  high  houfeof  parliament, 

* When  thofe  that  gnadi  their  teeth  at  mufickes  found,  ’ 

* Shall  make  that  place  where  mulicke  nere  was  found. 

‘ Prince.  Thou  gived  it  perfcdl  life,  Ikilful  dodlor  j 

* I thankc  thee  for  the  honour’d  praife  thou  gived  it,  ) 

* I pray  thee  lets  heare  it  too. 

‘ Tye.  'Tis  ready  for  your  grace.  Give  breath  to 

* Your  loud'tun’d  indruments. 

' Loud  muficke. 

* Prince.  ’Tis  well ; methinkes  in  this  found  I proue 

* A compleat  age,  > 

* As  mulicke,  fo  is  man  governd  by  dops  , 

' And  by  dividing  notes,  fometimes  aloft, 

* Sometime  below,  and  when  he  hath  attaind 

* His  high  and  lofty  pitch,  breathed  his  lharped  and  mod 

* Shrilled  ayre  ; yet  at  length  'tis  gone, 

* And  fals  downe  flat  to  his  conclulion.  [_Soft  mu/ic.^ 

‘ Another  fweetnefle  and  harmonious  found, 

* A milder  draine,  another  kind  agreement ; 

* Yet  ’mongd  thefe  many  drings,  be  one  untun’d, 

‘ Or  jarreth  low  or  higher  than  his  courfe, 

‘ Nor  keeping  deddie  meane  amongd  the  red, 

* Corrupts  them  all,  fo  doth  bad  men  the  bed. 

* Tye.  Y nough,  let  voices  now  delight  his  princely  eare. 

‘ Song. 

* Prince.  ‘ Doflor  I thank  you,  and  commend  your  cunning, 

* I oft  have  heard  my  father  merrily  fpeake 

* In  your  high  praife  ; and  thus  his  highnefle  faith. 

Vox..  III.  K k * England 
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* England  one  God,  one  truth,  one  dodtor  hath 

* For  mufickes  art,  and  that  is  Dodlor  Tye*, 

‘ Admired  for  fkill  in  muficks  harmony. 

‘ Tye.  Your  grace  doth  honour  me  with  kind  acceptance,, 

* Yet  one  thing  more  I do  befeech  your  excellence, 

* To  daine  to  patronize  this  homely  workc, 

‘ Which  I unto  your  grace  have  dedicate. 

‘ Prince.  What  is  the  title  i 

» Tye.  The  Adtes  of  the  holy  Apoffles  turnd  into  vcrfc,, 

* Which  I have  fet  irv  feveral  parts  to  fing : 

* Worthy  adls  and  worthily  in  you  remembred. 

• Prince.  I’ll  perufe  them,  and  fattsfy  your  paines^ 

* And  have  them  fung  within  my  father’s  chapel  -f-. 

* At  the  time  when  Farinelli  was  in  England,  via.  about  the  year  I73$>  an  exdama-^ 
tion  of  the  like  kind,  and  applied  to  that  celebrated  Gnger,  gave  great  onence  i he  wa»- 
Gnging  in  the  opera,  and  as  loon  as  he  had  Gnilhed  a favourite  fong,  a lady  from  the  boxes- 
cried  out  aloud,  ‘ One  God,  one  Farinelli,’  Mr.  Ifogarth  has  recorded  this  egregious  in> 
ftance  of  muGcal  enthiiGarm  in  his  Rake’s  Progrefs,  plate  II.  by  reprefenting  Farinelli  as 
fcated  on  a pedeflal , before  which  is  an  altar,  at  which  a number  of  ladles  are  kneeling  and 
offering  to  him,  each  a Gaming  heart  s from  the  mouth  of  the  foremofl  of  thefe  enraptured 
devotees  iGues  a label  with  the  words  * One  G — d,  one  Farinelli.’ 

f In  another  part  of  this  old  comedy  Cranmer  and  Tye  appear,  and  arc  met  by  one 
young  Browne  with  the  prince’s  cloak  and  hat.  Cranmer  enquires  of  him  what  is  become 
of  the  prince,  and  is  told  that  be  is  at  tennis  with  the  marquis  of  Dotfet.  Upon  whiclh 
follows  this  dialogue  : 

Oramtur.  Goe  beare  this  youngfler  to  the  chappell  flraight. 

And  bid  the  maifler  of  the  children  wbippe  him  well,  . 

The  prince  will  not  learne.  Sir,  and  you  fnall  fmart  for  it. 

Brewnt.  O good  my  lord.  I’ll  make  him  ply  his  bookc  to-morrow. 

Cranmtr,  That  fhall  not  feme  your  tume.  Away  I fay.  [Exit.] 

So  Sir,  this  policie  was  well  deuifed  : Gnce  he  was  wbipt  thus  , 

For  the  prince’s  faults 

His  grace  hath  got  more  knowledge  in  a moncth, 

Than  he  attaind  in  a year  before; 

For  Gill  the  feareful  boy,  to  fauc  his  breech. 

Doth  hourely  haunt  him  wherefo'ere  he  goes. 

Tyt.  ’Tis  true  my  lord,  and  now  the  prince  pcrceiucs  it. 

As  loath  to  fee  him  punifht  for  his  faults. 

Plies  it  of  purpofe  to  redeeme  the  boy. 

Upon  which  paffaee  it  is  obfervablc  that  there  appears  by  an  extrafi  from  the  Liber  Nigerj 
inferred  in  a preceding  chapter  to  have  been  in  the  royal  houfhold  two  diilincl  mafters,  the 
one  called  MaGer  of  Song,  whofc  duty  it  was  to  teach  the  children  of  the  chapel  Gnging ; 
the  other  a MaGcr  of  tbeGrammar-fehoul,  who  taught  them  alfo,  and  probably  other  chil- 
dren ill  the  palace,  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  ; and  as  Browne  does  not  appear  to 
be  a child  of  the  chapel,  it  feems  as  if  Cranmer  meant  to  fend  him  for  corrcClioii,  not  to 
the  maGer  of  the  children  properly  fo  called,  i.  c.  the  maGcr  of  fong,  but  to  the  maGer  of 
the  grammar-fchool. 

It  will  doubilefs  feem  very  Grange,  feeing  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  fault,  that  Browne 
Ibould  be  wbipt  at  all,  butCrarunct’s  ordu  may  be  accounted  fot^  The  praclice  of  whip- 
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The  ASs  of  the  Apoftles,  mentioned  in  the  -foregoing  dialogue, 
were  never  completed,  but  the  firft  fourteen  chapters  thereof  were  in 
*553  printed  by  Wyllyam  Seres,  with  the  following  quaint  title  : 

* The  Adles  of  the  Apoftlcs,  tranflated  into  Englyfhe  metre,  and  dc- 

* dicated  to  the  kynges  mofte  excellent  maieftyc  by  Chridofer  Tyc, 

* Doctor  in  mufyke,  and  one  of  the  Gentylmen  of  hys  graces  mode  ho- 
« nourable  Chappell,  wyth  notes  to  eche  Chapter,  to  fyngeand  alfoto 

* play  upon  the  Lute,  very  necefl'arye  for  fludentes  after  theyr  ftudye, 
‘ to  fyle  theyr  wyttes,  and  alfoe  for  all  Chriflians  that  cannot  fynge  to- 

* reade  the  good  andGodlye  ftoryes  of  the  hues  of  Chrirt  hys  Apoftles.' 

The  dedication  is  ‘ To  the  vertuous  and  godlye  learned  prynce  Ed- 

* warde  the  VI.’  and  is  in  flanzas  of  alternate  metre,  of  which  the 
following  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen. 

• » « « • « » 

* Hour  grate  map  note  Crb  rpme  to  tpn« 

‘ fomc  bor<)  unbertatie 
‘ apon  t^c  ^Imen  to  torite  in  rpmr, 

‘ herfe  pIcaCiunt  to  make. 

pthg  the  royal  children  by  proxy  had  probably  its  rife  in  the  education  of  prince  Edward,, 
and  nvjy  be  traced  down  to  the  time  when  Charlea  the  Fird  was  prince.  As  to  Browne,- 
it  does  not  appear  who  he  was,  or  what  became  of  him  after  he  arrived  to  a date  of  man- 
hood. But  bidiop  Burnet,  in  his  Hidory  of  the  Reformation,  part  II.  pag.  125,  fpeaks 
of  another  who  had  been  play-fellow  and  whipping-boy  to  prince  Edward,  namely,  Bar- 
naby  Fitzpatrick,  a very  ingenuous  and  accoii.plimed  youth,  who  became  the  founder  of 
a noble  family  of  that  name  in  Ireland.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  journal  of 
king  Edward  VI.  by  the  name  ofMr.  Barnaby  1 and  in  Fuller’s  Worthies,MiddIefex,  pag. 
179,  are  fevcral  letters  from  the  king  to  him  when  upon  his  travels,  containing  dirc£fiona 
for  his  condttfl,  and  many  expredions  of  affcflion  and  concern  fur  his  welfare.  Burnet, 
in  his  account  of  Mr.  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber.  Hid.  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  1.  pag. 
244,  fays  be  was  whipping-boy  to  king  Charles  I.  In  the  Spc£lator,  No.  313,  is  a dory 
fomewhat  to  this  purpofe  of  Mr.  Wake,  father  to  the  archbidiop  of  that  name.  A fcbool- 
fcllow  of  bis,  whom  he  loved,  had  committed  a fault,  which  Wake  took  upon  himfelf,  and- 
was  whipped  for  at  Wedminder  fchool.  Mr.  Wake  was  a cavalier,  and  had  borne  arms 
under  Penruddockand  Grove  in  the  Wed,  and  being  taken  prifoner,  -was  indicted  for  high* 
treafon  againd  the  common-wealth,  at  Exeter,  and  after  a fhort  trial  convifted.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  judge  of  adize  who  prclided  in  court  was  the  very  perfon  for  whom  Mr.  Wakff^ 
had  been  whi^  wbeu  a fchool-  boy,  and  recollecting  his  tumc  and  face,  he  alked  him  fome 
quedions,  the  anfwers  to  which  convinced  him  that  he  was  about  to  pad  fentence  on  one 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a very  fmgular  indance  of  friendihip,  the  reflection  on  which- 
infpired  him  with  fuch  a fenfe  of  gratitude,  that  he  rode  immediately  to  London,  and  by 
his  intcTcd  with  the  proteCtor  procured  his  pardon.  It  is  to  Dr.  Grey’s  edition  of  Hudi- 
bras,  vul.  I.  pag.  392,  in  not.  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  name  of  the  gentleman  t and- 
as  Penruddock  in  thecourfeof  the  trial  takes  occaflon  to  mention  that  he  fees  judge  Ni- 
cholas upon  the  bench,  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  be  was  the  judge  to  whom  the  - 
fiofy  refers.  See  the  State  Trials,  vol.  11.  pag  z6o. 
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‘ :j{nb  fotne  botl)  take  in  ijanbe  to  tncpte 
‘ 4l»iit  of  tlje  booltr  of  ftpngcsi  *, 

‘ -Dfcanfc  tf)fp  Ce  pout  grace  bcipte 
‘ 3;n  fucde  liRc  goblpc  tijpngeitf. 

‘ 2tiib  faff  of  all,  gi  pourc  poorc  man 
‘ IDfiofe  boingrp  are  fuH  bafe, 

' get  gfab  to  bo  tfjc  brff  g[  tan, 

‘ Co  gene  imro  pour  grate,  ! 

‘ Ipaue  tfiougljt  it  goob  notuc  to  recpte 

‘ Cljc  floritp  of  tfjc  attep  - i 

‘ Ciitn  of  tje  ttotlue,  a0  luhe  botg  birpte, 

‘ €>f  all  tfieir  toortljp  faetcp. 

»*»•*» 

‘ ttnto  tfje  tert  51  bo  not  ab, 

‘ |ioc  notfjpnge  tabe  aloapc ; 

‘ 3tnb  tbougl)  inp  Rple  be  grolTe  anb  Dab, 

‘ Cfje  trutb  pertepue  pou  mape. 

* TTiomas  Stemhold  wa«  the  firft  that  attempteil  a vcrfion  of  the  Ptalms  in  Englilh. 
He  did  to  the  number  of  about  forty  of  them : the  reft  in  the  printed  eolleffion  ufed  in 
churches  were  afterwards  tranOated  by  John  Hopkins,  William  whittingham,  'Hramas  Nor* 
ton,  and  others.  Sternhold's  verfiou  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  rar  1549. 

In  the  fame  year  was  publiflied  a verfion  of  the  Penitential  Pfalmsby  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
and  in  the  year  after  ‘ Certayne  Pfalmes  cfaofen  out  of  the  Plalter  of  Dauid,  and  drawen 

* forth  into  tnglyfli  meter  by  William  Hunnls,  feruant  to  the  ryght  honorable  Sir  William 

* Harberde,  knight.’  This  William  Hunnis  was  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  temp.  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  upon  the  death  of  Richard  Edwards,  in  1 566,  was  appointed  mafter 
children.  He  died  June  6,  1597,  and  was  fucceedcd  by  Nathaniel,  afterwards  Dr.  Giles, 
Cheque-book  of  the  royal  chapel.  Farther  mention  of  him  will  ^ made  hereafter. 

In  the  year  laft  above-mentioned,  viz.  1550,  were  alfo  publilhed  ‘ Certayn  chapters 
‘ taken  out  of  the  prouerbes  of  Salomon,  with  other  chapters  of  the  holy  fcripture,  and 
‘ certayne  Pfalmes  of  Dauid,  tranOated  into  Englifti  metre  by  John  Hall.  Whych  Pro- 
‘ iierbes  of  late  were  fet  forth,  imprinted,  and  untruely  entitled  to  be  the  doynges  of 
‘ Mayfter  Thomas  Stemhold,  late  grome  of  the  kynge’s  maieftes  robes,  as  by  thys  copye 
‘ it  may  be  perceaned,  MDL.’  The  chapters  above-mentioned  are  the  tilth  of  the 
book  of  Wifdom  callcil  Sapientia  j the  ninth  of  Ecclefiafticus,  and  the  third  of  the  fecond 
epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  I heflalonians : the  Pfalms  are  Pfalm  xxi.  xxiii.  liii.  Ixiiii.  cxi. 
cxii  cxiii.  and  cxiiiii. 

The  whole  Pfalter  was  tranOated  into  Englifh  metre  by  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards 
archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  and  printed  by  John  Day  about  the  year  1560.  The  book  is 
very  little  known,  and  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  printed  only  lor  prefcnts.  An  account 
of  it  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  paOage  to  which  this  note  refers  has  a plain  allufion  to  thefe  parts  of  fcripture  thus 
rendered  into  metre,  and  to  a verfion  of  part  of  the  book  of  Kings,  which  has  efcaped  a 
diligent  enquiry  In  profeculion  of  this  defign  of  turning  felefl  portions  of  fcripture  for 
the  purpofe  of  Gnging  them  in  churches,  Dr.  T ye  verfified  fome  chapters  of  the  A£U  of 
the  Apoftles,  and  fet  them  to  mufical  notes  as  above  is  related. 
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. ‘ 2nti  pC  tnmc  grate  {tail  in  gootr  parte 

‘ £1^  fpmple  tnorhe  Cs  take 
‘ tnpttr^  to  ttijet  ^ toill  conuact 
‘ hapne  ttpngcji  to  GorCalte. 

* tallpnge  i0  another  toapr, 

‘ Sour  grate  ^all  farcin  fpnOe, 

* SClp  notejtf  fet  fortte  to  rpnge  or  glapc, 

‘ Co  recreate  t^e  mpnbe. 

*’  SCnti  ttougt  tirep  0e  not  curioujt, 

‘ 25ut  for  tlje  letter  mete, 

*■  $e  ftall  them  fpnbe  tarmoniou#, 

‘ 3EnO  ehe  plrafaunt  anO  noete. 

Chat  Hut  goob  rtmgr^  pour  grace  raigtt  mour 
‘ Sour  lute  b^en  pe  ailkpe, 

; *'  InQebt  of  fongrp^  of  Uoanton  lour 

‘ Cfjefe  ttoriep  tijcn  to  plape  *. 

*’  ^0  (tali  pour  grace  pleafe  43ob  the  Sorbc. 

‘ tsalhpnge  in  tip  toape, 

*■  l^ip  lainrp  anb  Qatutcp  to  reeorbe 

* tcAct  npgtt  anb  bape. 

*-  31  nb  the  pour  realme  ftall  flotifi)  SpII, 

‘ fia  goob  ttpnge  fiiall  bccape : 

*-  Sour  fubicctep  (tall  tatti)  right  goob  topi! 

* Ctefe  toocbep  reeorbe  anb  (bpe, 

“ €tp  IpCe  O hpnge  to  up  both  ^pne 
“ 4Sh>bp  bohe  both  tfjte  teatfte : 

“ Chou  boQ  up  febe  toith  futt  boctrinc 

“ 3lp  CtfilltP  tlcct  bpb  prencte. 

«•»«•«*- 

Here  follow  the  two  initial  ftanzas  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  th« 
Tcrfion  of  the  Adis  of  the  Apodles,  with  the  mullc  by  Dr.  Tye.  In 
the  original  the  author  has  given  the  mufic  in  {eparate  parts,  but 
here  it  is  in  fcore. 

* This  ftanza,  were  other  et  idence  warning,  would  be  a proof  that  the  lung  p’ay ed  oa. 
the  lute. 
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whrrr  thry  dyd  preachr  and  onclyr  fpkrGf>dsgr.icrt 


to  at  - chrTe  That  they  ib  fpake  to  Joe  and 


Oreke 


That  nonye <fyd  be  - leye  - be  - leve 
DOCTOR  CHRISTOPHBR  TYE 
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The  Adis  of  the  Apoftlcs  fet  to  niufic  by  Dr.  Tye,  were  fung  ia 
the  chapel  of  Edward  VI.  and  probably  in  other  places  where  choral 
fervice  was  performed  ; but  the  fuccels  of  them  not  anfwering  the 
expedlation  of  their  author,  he  applied  himfclf  to  another  kind  of 
Rudy,  the  compofing  of  muGc  to  words  feledlcd  from  the  Plalmt  of 
David,  in  four,  hve,  and  more  parts  ; to  which  fpecies  of  harmony,, 
for  want  of  a better,  the  name  of  Anthem,  a corruption  of,Antiphon«. 
was  given. 

In  Dr.  Boyce’s  colledlion  of  cathedral  muGc,  lately  publiQied,. 
rol.  II.  is  an  anthem  of  this  great  mulician,  ' I will  exalt  thee,’  a mod 
perfedl  model  for  compofition  in  the  church  ftyle,  whether  we  regard 
the  melody  or  the  harmony,  the  expreflion  or  the  contrivance,  or,, 
in  a word, 'the  general  eRedl  of  the  whole. 

Jn  the  Afhmolean  MS.  fol.  1 89,  is  the  following  note  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Antony  Wood  : * Dr.  Tye  wasa  peeviRi  and  humouribme; 

* man,  efpecially  in  his  latter  days,  and  fometimes  playing  on  the 

* organ  in  the  chapel  of  Qu.  Eliz.  which  contained  much  ihufic,. 

* but  little  delight  to  the  car,  ihe  would  fend  the  verger  to  tell  him. 

* that  he  played  out  of  tune,  whereupon  he  fent  word  that  her  cars- 

* were  out  of  tunc.’  The  fame  author  adds  that  Dr.  Tye  reRored. 
church-muGc  after  it  had  been  almoR  rained  by.  the  dilTolution  of 
abbies.  Ibid,  * 

Thomas  Tallis,  one' of  the  greateR-mudeians  that  this  country 
ever  bred,  flouriRied  about  the  middle  of  the  (ixteenth  century.  He. 
is  faid  to  have  been  organiR  of  the  royal  chapel  to  king  Henry  VIII. 
king  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth;  but  the  inferip- 
tiou  on  his  gravc-Rone  warrants  no  Rich  aRertion  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary  he  was  fimply. 
a gentleman  of  the  chapel,  and  ferved  for  feven  pence  halfpenny  per- 
dicnt;  under  Elizabeth  he  and  Bird  were  gentlemen  of  the  chapeh 
and’organiRs. 

The  Rudies  of  Tallis  feem  to  have  been,  wholly  devoted  to  the 
fervice  of  the  church,  for  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  to  any  mufical. 

* 'rh)»  manurcript,  containing  brief  notes  and  memoirs  of  famous  muficians,  is  in  tht 
hand- writing  ot  Antony  Wood.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Manufcripcs  in  the  AChroolean. 
Muft'uni,  puUilhcd  hy  Mr.  Hiiddcsford  in  lybi*  it  is  thus  numbered  and  defcribcd  : 

* ic6.  Some  m;iteriaU  toward  a hiHory  of  the  lives  and  compofiiioos  of  all  EnglKhu 

* muheuusi  d/4wn  up  according  to  alplubetical order  in  210  pages  by  A..W/ 

com!- 
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compofitions  of  fongs,  ballads,  madrigals,  or  any  of  thofe  lighter 
kinds  of  mufic  framed  with  a view  to  private  recreation.  Of  the 
many  difciples  who  had  profited  by  his  inflrudlion.  Bird  feems  to 
have  poflcffed  the  greateft  fhare  of  his  affedlion,  one  proof  whereof 
was  a joint  publication  by  them  both  of  one  of  the  noblefl  colledions 
of  hymns  and  other  compofitions  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  that 
ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country. 

The  work  above  alluded  to  was  printed  by  Vautrollicr  in  157^, 
with  the  title  of  ‘ Cantiones  quae  ab  argumento  facrae  vocantur  quio'- 

* que  et  fex  partium,  Autoribus  Thoma  Tallifio  & Guilielmo  Birdo,. 

* Anglis,  fereniflims  regineae  majeflati  a priuato  facello  generofis  et  ' 

* Organiftis.’ 

This  work  was  publifhed  under  the  protedlion  of  a patent  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  the  firfi  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  granted ; and  as 
the  privileges  contained  in  it  are  very  fingular,  and  ferve  to  (hew  what 
a fhare  of  royal  favour  they  pofTefTed,  the  fubflancc  thereof,  as  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  book,  is  here  inferted. 

' The  extrafl  and  effedt  of  the  quenes  maiefties  letters  patents  to 
‘ Thomas  Tallis  and  William  Birde,  for  the  printing  of  muficke. 

‘ Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  quene  of  Englandc,  Fraunce,  and 
•'  Irelande,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  To  all  printers,  bokefellers,  and 
other  officers,  minifters,  and  fubjedls  greting.  Know  ye,  that  we 

* for  the  efpeciall  affedlion  and  good  wil  that  we  haue  and  beare  to 
» the  fcience  of  muficke,  and  for  the  aduauncement  thereof,  by  our 
‘•letters  patents  dated  the  xxii.  of  lanuary  in  the  xvii.  yere  of  our 

* raigne,  haue  graunted  full  priuiledge  and  licence  vnto  our  welbe- 

< loued  feruants  Thomas  Tallis  and  William  Birde  Gent,  of  our 
« chappcll,  and  to  the  ouerlyuer  of  them,  & to  the  affignes  of  them, 

< and  of  the  furuiuer  of  them,  for  xxi.  yearcs  next  enfuing,  to  im- 

* print  any  and  fo  many  as  they  will  of  fet  fonge  or  fonges  in  partes,, 

‘ either  Englifh,  Latine,  Fren^,  Italian,  or  other  tongues  that  may 
‘ feruc  for  muficke  either  in  churche  or  chamber,  or  otherwife  to  be 
' either  plaid  or  foonge.  And  that  they  may  rule  and  caufe  to  be  ruled 

by  impreffion  any  paper  to  ferue  for  printing  or  pricking  of  any 

* fonge  or  fonges,  and  may  fell  and  vtter  any  printed  bokes  or  papers 
of  any  fonge  or  fonges,  or  any  bookes  or  quiercs  of  fuch  ruled  paper,, 

‘ imprinted,  Alfo  we  ftraightly  by  the  fame  forbid  all  printers,  booke— 
*-fcllei8,  fubleds  6i  ftrangers,  other  then  as  is  aforefaid,  to  do  any> 

* the,; 
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‘ the  premiflcs,  or  to  bring  or  caufe  to  be  brought  out  of  any  forren 
‘ realroes  into  any  our  dominions,  any  fongc  or  fonges  made  and 
‘ printed  in  any  forren  countric,  to  fell  or  put  to  fale,  vppon  paine  of 
‘ our  high  difpleafure.  And  the  offender  in  any  of  the  premifles  for 

* euery  time  to  forfet  to  vs  our  heires  and  fucceffors  fortie  fltillings, 

* and  to  the  faid  Thomas  Tallis  & William  Birde,  or  to  their  aflignes, 
< & to  the  affignes  of  the  furuiuer  of  the,  all  & euery  the  faid 

* bokes,  papers,  fonge  or  fonges.  We  haue  alfo  by  the  fame  willed  & 

« commaunded  our  printers,  maifters  & wardens  of  the  millerie  of 
‘ ftacioners,  to  aflift  the  faidc  Thomas  Tallis  and  William  Birde  5c 
‘ their  affignes  for  the  dewe  executing  of  the  premiffes  » 

Ames,  in  his  Typographical-  Antiquities,  pag.  353,  takes  notice 
that  the  dedication  of  this  book  to  queen  Elizabeth  is  very  remarkable; 
he  does  not  fay  for  what,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  means  for  its  com- 
pofition  and  fiyle,  which  is  moll  pure  and  elegant  Latin.  The  epiAle 
dedicatory  it  is  more  than  probable  was  wrote  by  Richard  MulcaAcr, 
the  maAerof  Merchant  Taylor’s  fchool,  an  excellent  grammarian,  and 
a man  of  the  ArA  degree  of  eminence  in  his  profefOon.  There  arc  pre- 
fixed to  the  book  feme  Latin  commendatory  verfes,  with  his  name 
to  them,  in  which  is  the  following  compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth 
upon  her  fkill  in  mnfic. 

• Regia  majcAas,  astatis  gloria  noArae  ; 

‘ Hanc  in  dcliciis  femper  habere  folet, 

' Ncc  contents  graves  aliorum  audire  labores 
‘ Ipfa  etiam  egregic  voce  raanuque  canit.’ 

In  this  work  is  contained  that  admirable  compofition  of  Tallis, 

* O facrum  convivium,’  better  known  to  the  world  indeed  by  the 
initial  words  ‘ 1 call  and  cry,’  which,  with  the  whole  of  that  an- 
them were  adapted  to  the  notes  of  ' O facrum  convivium’  by  Dean 
Aldrich.  Charles  Butler,  of  Oxford,  a man  of  great  learning,  and 
known  to  the  world  by  his  attempts  to  reform  the  Englifh  ortho- 
graphy, commends  ‘ AbAerge  Domine,'  the  fecond  of  the  Cantioncs 
Sacra:  of  Tallis,  in  the  higheA  terms,  and  makes  ufc  of  the  authority 
of  it  for  fcveral  purpofes. 

• The  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  fuch  privileges  as  arc  contained  in  this  and  other  pa- 
tents of  the  like  kind,  is  exprelsly  denied  by  Sir  Jofeph  Yates,  in  his  argumsnt  in  the  great 
cafe  of  literary  property,  Millai  v.  Taylor,  where  fpeaking  of  the  patent  of  Tallis  and  Bird, 
and  alfo  ol  that  graeted  to  Morlcy,  he  fays  they  arc  arbitrary,  grots,  and  abfurd.  Queftion 
concerning  literary  property,  pubiilhed  by  Sir  James  Burrow,  410.  1773,  P’8-  *5' 
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It  1$  commonly  fald  that  Tallis  was  organifl  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  three  fuccccding  princes  his  defcendants  j but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  eftabliflimejit  of  the  kind  was  known  till 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  Tallis  and 
Bird  were  fev^rally  appointed  organids  of  the  royal  chapel.  And 
here  it  may  Jbe  needfary  to  mention,  as  has  been  hinted  before, 
that  the  ancient  foundations  of  conventual,  cathedral,  and  collegiate 
churches  in  this  kingdom,  although  lefs  ancient  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  organs  into  the  church  fervice,  take  not  the  lead  notice  of 
fuch  an  officer  as  the  organid,  but  are  endowments  uniformly  in 
favour  of  canons,  the  greater  and  the  Id's,  lay  vicars  or  clerks, 
and  choriders.  Nay  farther,  no  provifion  for  ao  organid  appears 
cither  in  the  lid  of  the  choral  cdablidimcnt  of  Edward  VI.  or. 
in  that  of  queen  Mary,  though  in  both  trumpeters  apd  players  on 
the  faebut  occur.  Hence  ft  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rogers  was  of  that  opinion,  that  anciently  the  duty  of  the  or- 
ganid, as  well  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  and  chapels,  as  in 
abbics,  monaderies,  and  other  religious  boufes,  was  performed  by 
fomc  one  or  other  of  the  vicars  choral,  or  other  members  of  the  choir  *i 
an  evident  proof  of  the  flouriffiing  date  of  mufic  among  us  in  thofe 
early  times.  In  this  view,  and  this  only,  can  Tallis  be  confidered  as 
organid  to  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary. 

Notwithdanding  that  he  was  a diligent  colle£iorof  mudcal  antiqui- 
ties, and  a careful  perufer  of  the  works  of  other  men,  the  compofitions 
of  Tallis,  learned  and  elegant  as  they  are,  are  fo  truly  original,  that  he 
may  judly  be  faid  to  be  the  father  of  the  cathedral  dyle;  and  though 
a like  appellation  is  given  by  the  Italians  to  Paledrina,  it  is  much  to 
be  quedioned,  confidering  the  time  when  Tallis  fiouridied,  whether 
be  could, derive  the  lead  advantage  from  the  improvements  of  that 
great  man.  It  may  therefore  be  conjedtured  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  dudies  in  the  works  of  the  old  cathedralids  of  this  king- 

• In  tbclbiiuiei  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  tit.  de  Gartionibus  [i.  c.  of  the  grooms,  from 
Garcio,  a poor  fervile  lart,  or  boy-fervant.  CowEI..]  it  is  faid  that  the  duty  of  thefe  fer. 
vanis  is,  ‘ exculpent  ecclefiam,  campanas  pulfant  cxfufilent  organa,  & otune  aliud  hiimils 
‘ oflicium  cxerceant  in  ecclelia  ad  iinpcriuin  virgiferoium  but  though  provilion  is  thus 
m.ade  for  blowing  the  organ,  the  (latuies  arcfilcnl  as  to  who  is  to  play  it.  For  fomc  years 
pad  there  has  been  an  organift  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  a falary,  w hich  upon  the  appointment 
of  Ur.  Greene  was  augmeuted  with  the  revenue  of  a lay  vicar's  place. 
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doiTii  and  probably  in  thofc  of  the  German  muficians,  who  in  his 
time  had  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Italians  j and  that  he  had  an  emu- 
lation to  excel  even  thefe,  may  be  prefumed  from  the  following  par- 
ticular. Johannes  Okenheim,  a native  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
a difciple  of  lodocus  PratenCs,  had  made  a compoCtion  for  no  fewer 
than  thirty-fix  voices,  which  Glarcanus  fays  was  greatly  admired. 
Tallis  compofed  a motet  in  forty  parts,  the  hiftory  of  which  ftupen- 
douscompofition,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  traced,  is  as  follows. 

It  was  originally  compofed,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  thc' 
following  words,  ‘ Spem  in  alium  nunquam  habui  prxter  in  te  Deus- 

* Ifrael,  qui  irafeeris,  et  propitius  eris,  et  omnia  peccata  hominum,. 

* in  tribulationc  dimittis,  Domlne  Deus,  creator  cceli  et  terrx,  refpice- 

* humilitatem  noftram.’  In  the  reign  of  the  firft  or  fecond  Charles- 
fome  perfon  put  to  it  certain  Englifii  words,  which  are  neither  verfe- 
nor  profe,  nor  even  common  fenfc ; and  it  was  probably  fung  on 
fome  public  occafion ; but  the  compofition  with  the  Latin  words . 
coming  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  formerly  organifi  of  the  cathc-- 
dral  church  of  Ely,  he  prefented  it  to  Edward  carl  of  Oxford. 
Diligent  fearch  has  been  made  for  it  among  the  Harleian  manu- 
feripts  in  the  British  Mufeum,  but  without  effeeff.  As  to  the- 
mufic,  it  is  adapted  to  voices  of  five  different  kinds,  that  is, 
tenor,  counter-tenor,  altus,  or  mean,  and  treble,  eight  of  each  r 
and  though  every  mufician  knows  that,  in  ftridtnefs  of  fpeech.  In  a 
mufical  compofition  there  can  In  reality  be  but  four  parts,  for  where- 
there  are  more,  fome  mud  reft  while  others  fing;  yet  this  of  Tallis- 
is  fo  contrived,  that  the  melody  of  the  four  parts  is  fo  broken  and- 
divided  as  to  produce  the  effedt  of  as  many  parts  as  there  are  voices- 
required  to  fing  it. 

It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  publication  of  the  Can- 
tiones  Saers  In  the  original  Latin  words  at  a time  when  it  Is  well 
known  that  our  liturgy  was  completely  fettled,  and  the  whole  of  the- 
church  fervice  was  by  law  required  to  be  performed  in  thc  Englifh 
tongue.  It  is  true  that  the  firft  adl  of  uniformity  of  Edward  VI.  aU 
lowed  great  latitude  in  finging,  and  left  it  in  a great  meafure  in  the- 
diferetion  of  the  clergy  either  to  adopt  the  metrical  pfalmody  of  the 
Calvinifts,  or  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  the  folemn  choral  fervice; 
and  accordingly  we  fee  them  both  pradlifed  at  this  day  j but  that  thc 
finging  of  anthems  and  hymns  in  thc  Latin  tongue  was  permitted  un- 
der thc  fanftion  of  this  licence  there  is  no  authority  for  faying  j and 
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indeed  the  original  compofition  of  mufic  to  the  Latin  fervice  by  Tallis 
and  Bird,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  upon  a fuppofition,  whicli 
there  is  nothing  to  contradidl,  that  they  were  of  the  Romifli  perfua- 
fion,  and  that  the  Cantioncs  Sacrx  were  compofed  for  the  ufc  of  queen 
Mary's  chapel : with  refpedt  to  Tallis,  it  may  be  obfcrved  that  his 
name  occurs  in  a HR  of  her  ellabliihment  yet  exant;  and  as  to  Bird, 
that  bcfides  his  (hare  in  the  above  work,  there  are  feveral  mafles  of 
his  compofition  in  print,  which  favour  the  opinion  that  he  was  once 
of  the  fame  communion. 

But  notwithAanding  his  fuppofed  attachment  to  the  Romilh  reIi-« 
gion,  it  Teems  that  Tallis  accommodated  himfelf  and  his  Audies  to 
thofe  alterations  in  the  form  of  public  worfhip  which  fucceeded  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth.  With  this  view  he  fet  to  muAc  thofe 
feveral  parts  of  the  EngliAi  liturgy,  which  at  that  time  were  deemed 
the  moA  proper  to  be  fung,  namely,  the  two  morning  fervices,  the 
one  comprehending  the  Venite  exultemus,  Te  Deum,  and  Benedic- 
tus ; and  the  other,  which  is  part  of  the  Communion  oAice,  confiA- 
ing  of  the  Kyrie  Eleifon,  Niccne  Creed,  and  Sandlus ; as  alfo  the 
evening  fervice,  containing  the  Magnificat  and  Nunc  dimittis  ; all 
thefe  are  comprehended  in  that  which  is  called  Tallis’s. firA  fervice,  as 
being  the  firA  of  two  compofed  by  him  *.  He  alfo  fet  mufical 
Notes  to  the  Preces  and  Refponfes,  and  compofed  that  litany,  which, 
for  its  excellence,  is  fung  on  folemn  occafions,  in  all  places  where 
the  choral  fervice  is  performed. 

As  to  the  Prcces  of  Tallis  in  his  firA  fervice,  they  are  no  other  than 
thofe  of  Marbeck  in  his  book  of  Common  Prayer  noted  : the  refponfes 
are  fomewhat  different,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  tenor  part,  which  it 
fuppofed  to  contain  the  melody  ; but  Tallis  has  improved  them  by 
the  addition  of  three  parts,  and  thereby  formed  a judicious  contrail 
between  the  fupplications  of  the  prieA  and  the  fuffrages  of  the  people 
as  reprefented  by  the  choir. 

The  fervices  of  Tallis  contain  alfo  chants  for  the  Venite  exul- 
temus and  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanafius ; thefe  arc  tunes  that  di- 

• It  may  be  remarked  that  neither  the  pfalms,  Jubilate  Deo  in  the  morning,  nor  Can- 
tate  Domino  and  Deus  miTereatur  in  the  evening  prayer,  occur  in  this  fervice  of  Tallis ; 
the  rcafun  is,  that  in  the  fiift  fettlcnicnt  of  the  choral  lervice  they  were  not  included,  the 
moll  ancient  Jubilate  being  that  of  Dr.  Giles,  and  the  mod  ancient  Ucus  mifereatur  that 
of  Mr.  Strogers,  both  printed  in  Barnard’s  Colle£lion,  hereafter  mentioned.  When  the 
Canute  Domine  was  Crfl  taken  in  appears  not. 
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vide  each  verfe  of  the  pfalm  or  hymn  according  to  the  pointing,  to  the 
end  that  the  whole  may  be  fung  alternately  by  the  choir,  as  didin- 
giiilhed  by  the  two  fides  of  the  dean  and  the  chanter.  Two  of  thefe 
chants  arc  publiflicd  in  Dr.  Boyce’s  cathedral  mufic,  vol.  I.  • 

* Thii  metliixl  of  finging.  though  it  correfponds  with  that  antiphonal  linging  which  wa» 
introduced  intothe  church  about  the  year  350,  by  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  the  one  bi- 
fltop  of  Antioch,  the  other  of  Tarfns,  and  is  in  truth  that  part  of  choral  fervice  which  is 
bed  warranted  by  the  praftice  of  the  iwimitive  Chriliians,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fa- 
thers, is  that  which  the  Puritans  mean  when  they  inveigh  againd  the  practice  of  ‘ toiling 
‘ the  Pfalms  about  like  tennis-balls their  femiments  arc  comainetl  in  that  virulent  libel, 
The  fird  of  thofc  two  Admonitions  to  the  Parliament,  the  one  written  by  Field,  rai- 
oider  of  Aldermary,  London,  the  other  by  Thomas  Cartwright,  printed  in  the  year 
1572,  wherein  is  the  following  bitter  inveebive  againd  the  form  of  divine  wordiip  as 
then  lately  edablidied.  * In  all  theyr  order  of  fcruice  there  is  no  edification  according 

* to  the  rule  of  the  Apodlebnt  confufion:  they  tofle  the  Pfalmes  in  mod  places  like  ten- 

* nicc-balles.  '1  hey  pray  that  al  men  may  be  faued,  and  that  they  may  be  deliuered  from 
‘ thundering  and  temped,  when  no  danger  is  nigh.  That  they  fing  Benediffus,  Nunc 

* Dimittis,  and  Magnificat,  we  know  not  to  what  purpofe,  except  fome  of  them  were 
‘ ready  to  die,  or  except  they  would  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  Virgine  and  John  Bap- 
‘ tid,  &c.  Thus  they  prophane  the  holy  feriptures.  The  people,  fome  danditig,  fome 
‘ walking,  fome  talking,  fome  reatfing,  fome  praying  by  themfelves,  attend  not  to  the 

* minider.  He  againc  podeth  it  ouer  as  fad  as  he  can  galloppe ; for  eythcr  he  hath  two 
‘ placet  to  ferue,  or  elfc  there  arc  fome  games  to  be  playde  in  the  afternoone,  as  fir 
‘ tht  ivl'rljleiu,  hcathcnifhc  daunting  for  the  ring,  a bcarc  or  a bull  to  be  bailed,  or  clfe 

* jackanapes  to  ride  on  botfebacke,  or  an  interlude  to  be  plaide  ) and  if  no  place  clfe  can 
‘ be  gotten,  this  enterludc  mud  be  playde  in  the  church,  &c.  Now  the  people  fit,  and 
' now  they  fland  up.  When  the  Old  Tedament  is  read,  or  the  IcObns,  they  make  no 

* reuercnce,  but  when  the  Gofpel  commctli  then  they  al  dand  up,  for  why,  they  thinke 
‘ that  to  be  of  greated  authoritie,  and  are  ignorante  that  the  Scriptures  came  from  one 
‘ fpiritc.  When  Jefus  is  named,  then  of  gocth  the  cap,  and  downe  goeih  the  knees, 

* wyth  fuch  a feraping  on  the  ground,  that  they  cannot  hearc  a good  while  after,  fo  that 

* the  word  is  hindered  ; but  when  any  other  names  of  God  are  metnionctl,  they  make  no 
‘ curtcficat  all,  as  though  the  names  of  God  were  not  equal,  or  as  though  ail  reucrence 

* ought  to  he  giuen  to  the  f)  llables.  kVe  fpeake  not  of  ringing  when  mattens  is  done,  and 
‘ ether  a^tifts  incident,  bic.iufc  we  dial  be  anfneretl  that  oy  the  beke  they  are  not  main- 

* tayned,  only  we  defirc  to  hauc  a bokc  to  reforme  it.  As  fur  organcs  and  curious  fiug- 
' ing,  thoughc  they  be  proper  to  PopyOie  deiines,  I mc.anc  to  cathcdrall  churches  j yet 
‘ foinc  others  alfo  mud  hauc  them.  The  queencs  chapell,  and  ihcfe  churches  (whych 

* fhould  be  fpcftacles  of  Chryllian  reformation)  arc  rather  patternes  and  prcCdentcs  to  the 
^ people  of  all  fuperdilion.’ 

Hooker,  hcclcf  Pol.  book  V.  feft.  33,  has  defended  with  great  learning  and  judgment 
the  p-afltcc  of  chanting  or  finging  the  rOilms  by  courfe,  or  lide  after  fide,  agalnd  an  ob- 
ion  of  Cartwright,  in  anotlier  part  of  his  works,  to  wit,  that  * it  U the  more  to  he  fuf- 
‘ pefUd,  as  the  Devil  hath  gone  about  to  get  it  authority  j’  iicvcrthclcDi,  fo  lately  as  the  time 
of  king  \V  illiam,  endeavours  were  ufed  to  get  it  banifiicd  from  the  church.  Hooker  pro- 
fefles  to  wonder,  as  indeed  any  man  would,  how  the  Devil  can  be  benefited  by  our  finging 
«f  Pfaluts:  ami  fur  finging  the  Benediclus  and  other  hymns  he  thus  apologizes;  ‘Of  reading 
‘ or  finging  Magnificat,  Henedicias,  and  Nunc  Dimittis  ufcttci  than  the  red  of  the  Pfalms, 
‘ the  eaufes  a-e  no  whit  lefs  teafonable;  fo  that  if  the  one  may' very  well  monthly,  the  other 

* may  as  well  even  daily  be  iterated.  They  ate  fongs  which  concern  us  fo  much  mors 
‘ than  the  fongs  of  Dauid,  as  the  Gofpel  toucheih  us  more  than  the  law,  the  New  Tcda- 
‘ mcni  than  the  old.  And.  if  the  Pfalms  for  tlic  excellency  of  their  ufe,  deferve  to  bo 
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The  care  of  fclcfiing  from  the  Coinmon  Prayer  the  offices  moft 
proper  to  be  fung,  was  a matter  of  fome  importance,  efpecially  as 
the  Rubric  contains  no  diredlions  about  it  j for  this  reafon  it  is  fup- 
pofed  tliat  the  muftcal  part  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  liturgy  was  fettled 
by  Parker,  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  who,  befides  that  he  was  a 
great  divine,  an  excellent  canon-lawyer  and  ritualid,  and  a ge- 
neral fcholar,  was  alfo  a Ikilful  mufician  *.  Befides  the  offices 
above-mentioned,  conftituting  what  are  now  termed  the  Morn- 
ing, Communion,  and  Evening  Services  in  four  parts,  with  the 
prcces,  refponfes,  and  litany,  that  is’  to  fay,  the  verficlcs  and  fuf- 
frages,  Tallis  compofed  many  anthems,  as  namely,  ‘ O Lord  give 
‘ thy  holy  fpirit,’  in  four  parts ; ‘ With  all  our  hearts,’  ‘ BlelTcd  be 

* thy  name,’  ‘ Wipe  away  my  fins,’  and  others  in  five  parts,  which 
are  printed  in  a colleiflion  entitled  ‘ The  firft  Book  of  feledted  Church- 
‘ mufic,  colledled  out  of  divers  approved  authors  by  John  Barnard,  one 
‘ of  the  minor  canons  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,’  1641.  ' 

* oftner  repeated  than  they  arc,  but  that  the  multitude  of  them  perroitteth  not  any  oftnet 

* repetition,  what  diforder  it  it,  if  thefe  few  Evangelical  hymns,  which  are  in  no  refpeft 

* left  worthy,  and  may  be,  by  reafon  of  their  paucity,  imprinted  with  much  more  tafe  in 
‘ all  men’s  memories,  be  for  that  caufc  every  day  rchcarfcd?  In  our  own  behalf  it  is 
‘ convenient  and  orderly  enough,  that  both  they  and  we  make  day  by  day  prayers  and 

* fupplications  the  very  fame  j Why  not  as  fit  and  convenient  to  magiiifie  the  name  of 
‘ God  day  by  day  with  certain  the  very  fclf  fame  Pfalms  of  praife  and  tharikfgiving  : Ei- 
‘ ther  let  them  not  allow  the  one,  or  elfe  ecafe  to  reprove  the  other.  For  the  anticnl  re- 
‘ ccived  ufe  of  intermingling  hymns  and  pfalms  with  divine  readings,  enough  hath  bccii^ 

* written.  And  if  any  may  fitly  ferve  unto  that  purpofe,  how  (hould  it  better  have  been 

* devifed,  than  that  a competent  number  of  the  old  being  firft  read,  thefe  of  the  new 
‘ (hould  fucceed  in  the  place  where  now  they  arefet!  In  which  place  notwithftanding,. 

* there  is  joined  with  BenediAui,  the  hondred  Pfalm  ; uiih  Magnificat,  the  ninety-eight; 

‘ the  Cxty-fevemh  with  Nunc  Bimiuis  ; and  in  every  of  them  the  choice  left  free  for  the 

* miniftcr  to  ufe  indift'eremly,  the  one  for  the  other.  Seeing  therefore  they  pretend  no 

* tjuarrcl  at  other  Pfalms  which  are  in  like  manner  appointed  alfo  to  be  daily  read.  \VIiy 

* do  thefe  fo  much  offend  and  difpicafe  their  talfef  They  are  the  firft  gralulations  where- 
‘ with  our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  joyfully  received  at  his  entrance  into  the  world;  by  Auhi 
‘ as  in  their  hearts,  arms,  and  very  bowels,  embraced  him  s being  prophetical  difeovcrics 
‘ of  Chrift  already  prefem,  whofe  future  coming  the  other  Pfalms  did  but  furc.fignifie ;. 
s they  are  againft  tire  obftinatc  incredulity  of  the  Jevvs,  the  mod  luculeiU  leftimonies  that 
s Chriftian  religion  hath  ; yea  the  only  facred  hymns  they  arc  that  C^riftianity  hath  pecu- 

* liar  unto  Ufelt  i the  other  beiiig  fangs  too  of  praife  and  thaaklgiviog,  but  fongs  where- 
‘ with  as  we  ferve  God,  fo  the  Jew  likewife.’  Ecclef.  Polity,  book  V.  feft.  40. 

* Strype,  in  his  life  of  this  prelate,  page  4,  relates  that  in  his  youth  he  had  Isecri  lairglit 
to  fing  fay  one  Love,  a pricil,  ami  alfo  by  one  .VlaDcborp,  clerk  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Norwiebt, 
and  in  his  traiiflailon  of  the  Pfal.mtof  David,  a book  but  little  known,  and  which  hccom- 
pot'ed  dnring  hU  rcircat  from  the  perfecution  of  queen  Mary,  arc  certain  obfervations  oa: 
ihc  ecclcilalUcal  tones  which  (hew  Itimto  have  hceu  deeply  ikiiled  in  church-mufic. 

TalJift 
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Tallis  died  the  twenty-third  day  of  November  1 585,  and  was  buried 
lin  the  parifh  church  of  Greenwich  in  Kent.  Strype,  in  his  Conti- 
nuation of  Stow’s  Survey,  pabliihed  in  1720,  fays  that  in  his  circuit- 
walk  round  London  he  found  in  the  chancel  of  that  church,  upon  a 
ilone  before  the  rails,  a brafs  plate  thus  inferibed  in  old  letters  : 

Cntrrrrti  l^rrr  !p  a Isorthu  Inpsht* 

IDi}0  foe  long  rpine  in  innriclt  bore  tf)c  bell : 

l^io  name  to  toa«f  Cljoma?  7allp#{  IjpffDt. 

2fn  Ijoncrt  ucctuouji  Ipff  be  bnb  crtcll. 

« 

]^c  fern’b  long  rpme  in  cbappel  toiti)  grere  pranfie, 
f otoec  fouereogne^t  rrpgncp  (a  thing  hot  often  feene) 

5E  mean  bpng  i^enrp  onb  prpnte  (PbUiarb’sJ  bapejer, 

Ouene  Sl^atp,  onb  tSli3abetI)  one  qtiene. 

I^e  marpeb  inajO,  though  chilbren  hr  hob  none, 

3lnb  Iptt'b  in  lour  ful  thee  anb  thittp  pece;^ 

H^pth  lopal  fpoiDfe,  tohop  name  peippt  tnajEt  ^'onc, 

3&h«  rnrotnb'b,  hhn  tompanp  noib  beae^. 

^ jf  hr  bpb  Ipuc,  fo  alfo  bib  he  bp, 

mplb  anb  qitpet  fort,  <£>  hoppp  man ! 

Co  43ob  fill  oft  for  merep  bib  he  trp, 
a^herrforc  he  Ipuejf,  let  beth  bo  iohot  he  ean. 

The  ftone  on  which  this  infeription  was  engraven  was  repaired 
by  Dean  Aldrich  *. 

The  following  motet  of  Tallis  is  the  fecond  in  order  of  the  Cantio- 
nes  Sacrae  publiftied  by  him  and  Bird  in  1575.  The  Miferere  that 
here  follows  it,  is  the  laft  compofition  in  the  fame  colledion. 

• There  was  alfo  in  the  old  church  of  Greenwich  an  infeription  on  brafs  in  memory 
of  Richard  Bowyer,  gentleman  of  the  chapel  and  mafter  of  the  children  under  king  Henry 
VIII.  Ed«'.ird  VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  26  July,  1561,  and  wai 
fucccedcd  by  Richard  Edwards  from  Oaford. 

There  was  alfo  in  the  fame  church  a ftone,  purporting  that  Ralph  Dallans  organ-maker 
deceafed  while  he  was  making  the  organ,  which  was  begun  by  him  February  1671, 
and  finiftied  by  James  White  his  partner,  who  compleied  it,  and  ere£led  the  ftone  1673. 
But  the  old  ehurch  being  pulled  down  foon  after  the  year  172a,  in  order  to  the  rebuilding 
it,  not  the  lead  trace  of  aoy  of  thefe  memorials  is  now  remaining. 
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fifc  memor  Doraine,  fis  raemor  Dumiu«,  fis  rnemor  Do_ 
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410  Uuitatr 


'tu  _ — — «,  Nunc  eiL_audti  precea  me—  — 


- - d<t, 


precea  me  — - — » 


I 
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Sc  fenii  et  yer  le  - .oum^ 


I.  tibi 


Tpirituk  me  — _ _ ^ us. 


tiBi  fyififilV  roe— 


Dit,  >Zl.J  i Cooglt 
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■ — — no, -tibi  l]|ii  — ritu»  ine— ^as. 


. -us.  tibi  fjpi_ritus  rae_._u>  A - —men. 

THOMAS  TALLIS 


Diyi 


Q 
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The  Mifercrc  above  exhibited  is  in  its  contexture  extremely  cu- 
rious and  artificial,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  analyfis  of  its: 
parts. 


1 Superius  Primus 

2 Superius  Secundus  - 

3,  Difeantus  - 

4 Contratenor  - 

5 Tenor 

6 Baflus  primus  - - 

7 BafFus  fecundus  - 


Duse  Partes  in  una.  Canon  in  unifono. 
Canon  in  unifono. 

tQuatuor  partes  in  una,  Canon  in  unifo— 
I no,  crefeit  in  duplo,  ArCn  & Thefin.. 
Canon  in  unifono. 

Voluntaria  pars. 

Canon  in. unifono. 

Canon  in  unifono: 


Richard  Farrant,  a fine  old  compofer  for  the  church,  was 
gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal  in  1564,  and  after  that  mafler  of  the 
children  of  St.  George’s  chapel  at  Windfor,  with  an  allowance  of 
81I.  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  for  their  diet  and  teaching.  He  was  alfb> 
one  of  the  clerks  and  one  of  the  organifls  of  the  fame  chapel.  Upon 
occafion  of  thefe  latter  appointments  he  refigned  his  place  in  the  cha- 
pel royal,  but  in  15,69  was  called  to  it  again,  and  held  it  till  1580,. 
when  Anthony  Todd  was  appointed  in  his  room.  His  places  in  the 
chapel  at  Windfor  he  enjoyed  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is  fup-- 
pofed  to  have  been  In  1 585,  Nathaniel  Giles,  then  a bachelor  in 
mufic,  being  fworn  into  both  of  them  on  the  firft  day  of  Oflober  in 
tliat  year.  His  compofitions  are  In  a fiyie  remarkably  devout  and 
folemn ; many  of  them  are  printed  in  Barnard’s  Collcdtion  of  Church-- 
mufic  above-mentioned,  and  a few  in  Dr.  Boyce’s  cathedral  muGc. 

Robert  Parsons,  or,  as  his  name  is  fpelt  by  Morley,  Person.e,, 
was  organift  of  Weftminfter  abbey.  The  following  epitaph  on  hinva 
is  in  Camden’s  Remains. 


Upon  Matter  Parfons,  Organitt  at  Wettminfter.. 

Death  patting  by  and  hearing  Parfons  play. 

Stood  much  amazed  at  his  depth  of  ikill. 

And  faid  * This  artitt  mutt  with  me  away,’ 

For  death  bereaves  us  of  the  better  ttill ; 

But  let  the  quire,  while  he  keeps  time,  fing  on^, 

For  Parfons  retts,  his  fcrvicc  being  done. 

H4e 
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He  was  fworn  of  queen  Elizabeth's  chapel  on  the  feventeenth  day 
of  October  1563,  and  was  drowned  at  Newark  upon  Trent  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  January,  1569.  Many  of  his  compofitions  are  ex- 
tant in  MS. 

Butler,  in  his  Principles  of  Mufic,  page  91,  fpcaks  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  of  the  In  Nomines  of  Parfons,  and  alfo  of  thofc 
of  Tyc  and  Taverner  *. 


CHAP.  IX. 

IN  what  manner  thetheory-of  mufic  was  anciently  taught  in  the  uni- 
verfities  of  this  kingdom,  efpccially  that  of  Oxford,  may  in  fomc 
ilieafure  be  collcded  from  the  accounts  given  by  Wood  of  tlic  ftudics 
and  exercifes  of  candidates  for  degrees  in  that  faculty.  As  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  it  ‘is  evident  that  for  many  years  it  was  only  to  be  acquired 
in  monaftcrics,  and  in  the  fchools  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
The  mufic  lecture  in  Oxford  was  not  founded  till  the  year  1626  j 
and  before  that  time,  although  there  were  endowments  for  the  fup- 
port  of  profeflbrs,  and  the  reading  of  lc(2ures  in  divinity  and  other 
faculties,  we  meet  with  no  account  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  rc- 
fpcdling  mufic.  , 

It  is  probable  that  this  confideration,  and  a view  to  the  benefit 
that  might  accrue  to  lludents  in  mufic,  in  common  with  thofe  in- 


• The  term  In  Nomine  Is  a very  obfeure  defignation  of  a mulical  compofition,  for  it 
nay  Cgoify  a liigue,  in  which  the  principal  and  the  reply  difier  in  the  order  of  folmifation ; 
fuch  a fugue  being  called  by  muficiaijs  a Fugue  in  Nomine,  as  not  being  a fugue  in 
ftri£fnef».  Again,  it  may  feem  to  mean  fome  office  in  divine  fcrvice,  for  in  the  Gradual 
of  the  Homilfi  church  the  Introitus,  In  feflos  fanAilfimi  nominis  jefu  has  this  begin- 
ning, ‘ In  iiumine  Jefu  oniiic  genn  flcLbaturt’  and  this  latter  circumlUnce  feems  to  be 
decilive  of  the  queftion.  But  upon  looking  into  an  In  Nomine  of  Mafter  Tauerner,  in  that 
venerable  old  book  intiiled  ‘ Morning  aitd  Eucnyng  Praicr  and  Communion  fcl  forth  in 
• fower  partes,  to  be  fong  in  churches,’  printed  by  John  Day  in  1565,  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  term  refers  to  the  nineteenth  Pfalm,  as  it  (lands  in  the  Vulgate,  though  it  is  the 
twentieth  in  out  tranflation,  and  that  by  rcafon  of  the  follo'sing  verfe  in  it,  ‘ Ltetabimur 
‘ in  faluiari  tuo : & in  nomine  Dei  nuUri  magnificabimur.’ 

In  the  Life  of  Milton  by  his  nepirew  Phillips,  prefixed  to  theEnglifh  tranflation  of  his 
Slate  Letters,  it  is  laid  that  John  Milton  the  father,  who  was  fo  eminently  Ikilicd  in  mu- 
fic  as  to  be  tanked  among  the  tnafters  of  the  fcicnce  in  his  time,  compofed  an  In  Nomine, 
fu;  which  be  received  of  a Polilh  prince  a prefent  of  a gold  chain  and  medal. 

tended 
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tended  for  other  profcfljons,  from  public  Icdlures,  were  the  motives 
with  that  princcly-fpirited  man.  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  to  the  foun- 
dation of  that  college  in  London  known  by  his  name,  which  within 
thefc  few  years  has  ceafed  toexift  ; and  the  endowment  for  the  main- 
tenance of  perfons  of  fufficient  ability  to  read  public  Icdlures  in  the 
faculties  and  fciences  of  divinity,  aftronomy,  mufic,  geometry,  law, 
phyfic,  and  rhetoric. 

To  this  end  he  by  his  will,  bearing  date  the  fifth  day  of  July  1575, 
declares  the  ufes  of  a conveyance  made  by  him  dated  the  twentieth  day 
of  May  preceding,  to  his  lady  and  certain  other  truftces  therein  named, 
that  is  to  fay:  ‘ As  to  a moiety  of  his  buildings  in  London  called  the 
‘ Roiall  Exchange,  after  the  determination  of  the  particular  efiates 

* in  the  whole  by  the  faid  conveyance  limitted,  to  the  maiorand  comi- 

* nalty  and  cittezens  of  London  6c  their  fuccefibrs,  willing  and  dif- 
‘ pofing  that  they  lhall  every  ycre  give  and  diftribute  to  and  for  the 

* fuflentation,  maynetenaunce,  and  findinge  foure  perfons,  from  tyme 

* to  tyme  to  be  chofen,  nominated,  and  appointed  by  the  faid  maior 

* and  cominalty  and  cittezens,  and  their  fuccefibrs,  mete  to  rede  the 

* ledlures  of  divynitye,  aftronomy,  muficke,  and  geometry,  within 

* his  then  dwelHng-houfe  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Hellynes  in  Biftiopf- 

* gate-ftreete,  and  St.  Pceters  the  Pore,  in  the  cittye  of  London,  the 

* fomme  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  lawfull  money  of  England,  that 

* is  to  fay,  to  every  of  the  faid  readers  for  the  tyme  beinge,  the  fomme 

* of  fifty  pounds  yerely,  for  their  fallaries  and  ftipendcs  mete  for  foure 

* fufHciently  learned  to  rcade  the  faid  letfturcs,  the  fame  to  be  paid 

* at  two  ufuall  tearmes  in  the  yere  yerely,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  feaftes 
'jof  th’  annunciation  of  St.  Mary  the  virgin,  and  of  St.  Mighcll  th’ 
‘ archangell,  by  even  portions  to  be  paid.’ 

And  as  concerning  the  other  moiety  which  he  had  by  his  faid  will 
difpofed  to  the  wardens  and  cominalty  of  the  miftery  of  the  mercers  of 
the  cittye  of  London,  the  teftator  wills  and  difpofes  it  to  them  and  their 
fuccefibrs  that  they  ftiall  ‘ yerely  pay  and  diftribute  to  and  for  the  find- 

* ing,  fuftentation,and  mayntenance  of  three  perfons  mete  to  read  the 
‘ ledlures  of  law,  phificke,  and  rethoricke,  within  his  dweliiog-houfe 

* aforefaid,  150I.  viz.  50 1.  to  each  of  the  faid  three  perfons.’ 

Thefe  endowments,  by  the  terms  of  the  will  were  portponed  during 

the  life  of  lady  Grefiiam.  Sir  Thomas  died  on  the  twenty-firft  day 
of  November,  1 579,  and  his  lady  on  the  third  of  November,  j 596  j 
Y«l.  III.  O 0 upon 
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upon  which  the  provihons  for  the  leAures  took  efFedl.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  fuccecding  the  death  of  lady  Grefliam,  the  mayor^ 
&c.  of  London,  and  the  Mercers  Company  wrote  to  the  univeriities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  requeuing  a nomination  to  them  fc'.'erally 
®f  perfons  properly  qualified  for  profcflbrs,  in  confequence  of  which* 
nomination  three  were  chofen  from  each  univerfity  ; thefeventh,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  mufic  profeflbr.  Dr.  John  Bull,  was  appointed  by  the 
ipecial  recommendation  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Having  eledted  the  profefibrs,  the  city  and  the  Mercers  Company 
next  proceeded  to  fettle  the  courfe  and  fubjedls  of  the  ledtures;  andi 
this  was  done  by  certain  ordinances  and  agreements,  bearing  date 
the  fixteenth  day  of  January,  1597,  between  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty and  citizens  of  London  on  the  fird  part,  the  wardens  and 
commonalty  of  the  mydery  of  mercers  of  the  lame  city  of  the  le- 
cond  part,  and  the  ledturers  eledted  and  appointed  and  placed  in  Gre- 
lham-houfe  on  the  third  part. 

It  was  for  fome  time  a matter  of  debate  whether  the  leisures  Ihould’ 
be  red  in  Englilh  or  in  Latin,  or  in  both  languages*  •,  the  reafons  for 
reading  them,  or  at  lead  the  divinity  Icdture,  in  Englilh,  are  extant 
in  Strype’s  edition  of  Stowe’s  Survey,  but  at  length  it  was  agreed 
that  they  Ihould  be  red  in  both  languages. 

The  ordinances  above-mentioned  may  be  feen  at  large  in  Strype’a  • 
edition  of  Stow,  vol.  II.  Append.  II.  page  2,  and  alfo  in  the  pre« 
face  to  Ward’s  Lives  of  the  Grelham  Profefibrs : what  concerns  the 
mufic  ledlure  is  in  thefe  words  r 

‘ The  folemn  mufick  ledlure  is  to  be  red  twice  every  week,  in  man- 

• ncr  following,  viz.  the  theorique  part  for  half  an  hour,  or  there- 
' abouts } and  the  pradlique  by  concent  of  voice  or  of  indruments, 

• for  the  red  of  the  hour  j whereof  the  fird  ledlure  to  be  in  the  La- 
' tin  tongue,  and  the  fecond  in  the  Englilh  tongue.  The  days  ap- 

• pointed  for  the  folemn  ledlures  of  mufick  are  Thurfday  and  Satur- 

• day  in  the  afternoons,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four;  and 

• becaufe  at  this  time  Mr.  Doctor  Bull  is  recommended  to  the  place 

• by  the  queen’s  mod  excellent  majedy,  being  not  able  to  fpeak  La- 
' tin,  his  ledlures  arc  permitted  to  be  altogether  in  Englilh  & long  at, 

' he  lhall  continue  the  place  of  the  mufic  ledturer  there.’ 

* Book  I.  pag.  128,  edit.  1720. 

The 
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The  ordinances  above-mentioned  appoint  the  days  and  hours  for 
reading  the  fevcral  Icdtures ; but  thefe  were  not  iinaliy  adjuded  till 
the  year  1631,  when  the  reading  was  confined  to  the  law  terms,  and 
that  in  the  following  order : 


Monday, 

, Tuefday, 

Wednefday, 
Thurfday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

And  this  is  the  order  now  obferved  *. 


Divinity. 
Civil  Law. 
Aftronomy. 
Geometry. 
Rhetoric, . 
(Phyfic. 
"(Mufic. 


WiLHAM  Bird,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Thomas  Bird,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  -f-  was  one  of 
the  children  of  the  fame  j and,  as  it  is  aflerted  by  Wood  in  the  Afh* 
molean  MS.  was  bred  up  under  Tallis.  There  are  fome  particulars 
relating  to  this  eminent  perfon  that  embarrafs  his  hiftory,  and  render 
it  difficult  to  afeertain  precifely  either  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  his 
age  when  he  died,  and  confcquently  the  period  in  which  he  flourifhed. 
That  he  was  very  young  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  circumftance  that  he  lived  till  the  year  1623,  at 
which  time,  fuppofing  him  to  have  been  born  in  the  firft  year  of  that 
prince’s  reign,  viz.  anno  1 546,  he  mud  have  been  of  the  age  of 
feventy-feven.  And  yet  there  arc  many  of  his  compofitions,  p.irticu- 
larly  mafTes,  extant,  which  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have,been  made  while 


• In  the  eighth  year  of  the  prefent  king  an  a£l  of  parliament  pafled  for  carrying  into 
execution  an  agreement  of  the  city  and  the  incrcer*8  company  with  the  commlifioners  of 
the  excife  revenue  for  the  purebaic  of  Grcfham-collegey  and  the  ground  and  buildings 
thereunto  belonging,  and  for  vcOing  the  fame  in  the  crown  for  the  purpofe  oferedfing  and 
building  an  cxcife*ofBce  there,  and  Tor  enabling  the  ledlurcrs  of  the  faid  college  to  marry> 
notwithlfanding  any  rcftridlion  contained  in  the  will  of  Sir  'I  homas  Grelham,  knight,  de« 
ceafed. 

The  bill  was  ftrongly  oppofed  in  the  houfeof  commons  by  the  profeflbrs,  with  Dr«  Pern- 
berton,  the  phyiic  protciTor,  at  their  head  ; hut  a claufc  being  inferted  therein  that  gave 
him  an  additional  fum  of  50b  a year  for  bis  life,  he  was  faiisfied,  as  were  the  oiher  pro* 
fefTors  with  the  fum  of  50 1.  a year  in  lieu  of  their  apartments  in  the  college  over  and  above 
^ their  Oipends,  and  (hat  provifion  in  the  that  left  them  at  liberty  to  marry.  The  city, 
and  alfo  the  mercer's  company  were  obliged  to  find  and  provide  a proper  and  fuHicient  place 
or  places  for  the  profefTors  to  read  in  i and  accordingly  the  )e£lures  are  now  red  in  a room 
over  the  Royal  txchu.igc. 

t Befides  being  a g^^ntlcman  of  the  chapeh  it  feems  that  be  was  clerk  of  the  cheque* 
He  died  in  1561* 
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the  church  fcrvicc  was  in  Latin,  and  befpeak  him  to  have  arrived  at 
great  excellence  in  his  faculty  before  the  final  eftablilhment  of  the  li- 
turgy under  queen  Elizabeth.  The  moft  probable  conjedlure  that 
can  be  formed  touching  this  particular  feems  to  be,  that  he  was  a child 
of  the  chapel  under  Edward  VI.  and  as  his  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  chapel  efiablifliment  of  queen  Mary,  that  he  was  cither  not  in  her 
fcrvice,  or  if  he  was,  that  he  did  not  receive  a Aipend  as  Tallis  and, 
others  did  whofe  names  are  entered  on  the  roll. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  confidering  the  time  when  they 
lived,  and  the  compofitions  by  them  pubhlhed  leparately  and  in  con- 
junftion,  but  that  both  Tallis  and  Bird  were  of  the  Romifh  commu- 
nion. It  was  not  to  be  expedled  that  in  thofe  times  the  fervants  of 
the  chapel  fhould  be  either  divines  or  cafuifts,  therefore  it  is  not  to. 
be  wondered  at  if  Tallis  in  particular  accommodated  himfelf  to  thofe 
fucceflive  changes  of  the  national  religion  which  were  made  before 
the  reformation  was  completed  •,  or  that  he  and  Bird  fliould  afterwards, 
fall  in  with  that  cftablidiment  which  banilhed  fuperAition  and  error 
from  the  church,  and  become  good  and  fincere  proteAants. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  refolutions  taken 
by  her  to  reform  the  choral  fervice,  Richard  Bowyer,  who  had  been 
mafter  of  the  children  under  king  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  queen. 
Mary,  was  continued  in  iliat  Aation  j Dr.  Tye,  who  feems  to  have 
been  out  of  employ  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  William 
Blithcman  were  made  organifts,  and  Tallis  continued  a gentleman  of 
the  chapel  royal.  As  to  Bird,  there  feems  to  have  been  no  provifion. 
made  for  him  at  court : on  the  contrary  he  went  to  Lincoln,  of 
which  cathedral  he  had  been  chofen  organift  in  1563  ; nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  he  had  any  employment  in  the  chapel  till  the  year  1 569, 
when  he  was  appointed  a gentleman  thereof  in  the  room  of  Robert  Par- 
fons,  who  about  a month  before,  by  accident,  was  drowned  at  New- 
ark upon  Trent  *.  Upon  his  being  elected  into  the  chapel.  Bird  was 
permitted  by  the  dean  and  chapter  to  execute  his  office  of  organift  of 
Lincoln  by  a fubftitute  named  Butler,  of  whom  there  arc  no  memo- 
rials remaining. 

It  appears  that  in  1 575  Tallis  and  Bird  were  both  gentlemen,  and 
alfo  organiffs  of  the  royal  chapel ; but  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
to  this  latter  office  cannot  now  be  afeertained. 

• This  ililufter  befcl  Parfons  January  25,  1569,  and  Bird  was  fworn  in  bis  room  Fo- 
broary  22,  in  the  fame  year.  Cheque  book. 
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Wood,  in  his  account  of  Moricy,  Fafti,  anno  1588,  fays  of  Bird  that 
he  was  /killed  in  the  mathematics  ; and  it  there  and  clfewhcre  appears 
that  Moricy,  who  was  his  difciple,  was  taught  hy  him  as  well  mathe- 
matics as  mulic. 

Thefe  are  all  the  particulars  of  his  life  that  can  now  be  recovered, 
excepting  that  he  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  in  the  year  1623, 
and  that  he  had  a fon  named  Thomas,  educated  in  his  own  profef- 
fion,  who  in  the  year  1601  was  the  fubftitute  of  Dr.  John  Bull,  and 
while  he  was  travelling  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  red  the 
mulic  ledlurc  for  him  at  Grelliam  college. 

The  compofitions  of  Bird  are  many  and  various  j thofe  of  hia 
younger  years  were  moftly  for  the  fcrvicc  of  the  church,  and  favour 
llrongly  the  fuppolition  that  he  then  adhered  to  the  Romilh  commu- 
nion ; for  with  what  reafon  can  it  be  imagined  that  a proteBant  mu- 
fician  Ihould,  not  to  mention  other  Latin  oilices,  compofe  malTes?  and 
of  thefe  there  are  three  at  Icaft  of  Bird’s  adlually  in  print,,  one  for 
three,  another  for  four,  and  another  for  five  voices-. 

The  work  herein  before  fpoken  of,  entitled  ‘Cantiones,  qua:  ab  ar- 

* gumento  facrx  vocantur,  quinque  ct  fex  partium,  Autoribus  Thoma 

* Tallifio  et  Guilielmo  Birdo,’  London  1575,  oblong  quarto,  was 
compofed  by  Bird,  in  conjunction  with  Tallis,  and  feems  to  be  the 
earliell  of  his  publications,  though  he  mult  at  that  time  have  been 
fomewhat  advanced  in  years.  He  alfo  compofed  a work  of  the  fame 
kind  entitled  * Sacrarum  Cantionum,  quinque  vocum,’  printed  in 
1589,  among  which  is  that  noble  compofition  * Civitas  fanCti  tui,’ 
which  for  many  years  pall  has  been  fung  in  the  church  as  an  anthem- 
to  the  words  ‘ Bow  thine  ear,  O Lord.’ 

Befides  thefe  he  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  ' Gradualia,  ac 

* Cantiones  facrx,  quinis,  quaternis  trinifque  vocibus  concinnatx.  lib, 

‘ primus.  Authore  Gulielmo  Byrde,  Organilla  regio  Anglo.’  Of  this 
there  are  two  editions,  the  latter  publilhed  in  1610. 

In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Nor- 
thampton, the  author  tefiifies  his  gratitude  to  that  nobleman  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  procuring  for  him  and  his  fellows  in  the 
royal  chapel  an  inercale  of  falary.  His  words  arc  thefe  : • Te  fuafore 

* ac  rogatore,  fereniflimus  rex  (cxemplo  poll  regis  Edouardi  tertii 
*■  xiatem  inauditoj  me  fociofq;  mcos,  qui  ipfius  majeBati  in  mu— 

‘ ficis . 
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< ficls  dcfcruitnus,  nouis  auxit  beneficiis,  & ilipcndioratn  in- 

* crementis  *. 

1 he  content6  of tliis  firft  book  of  tbc  Gradualia  arc  antiphons,  hymns, 
and  other  offices,  in  the  Latin  tongue  for  the  feAivals,  that  is  to  fay. 

In  fefto  Purificationis,  In  fefto  omnium  fandlorum.  In  fcfto  corpo-  . 
ris  Chrifti,  In  fefto  nativitatis  beatae  Maris  Virginis,  and  others, 
probably  compofed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 

Another  collcdlion  of  the  like  fort,  and  by  the  fame  author,  was 
publiftied  by  him  in  the  fame  year  1610,  with  this  title,  ‘ Gradualia, 

* feu  cantionum  facrarum : quarum  alic  ad  quatuor.  alls  vero  ad  quin* 

* que  et  fex  voces  edits  font.’ 

Thefe,  with  the  maftes  above-mentioned,  after  a careful  enquiry, 
feem  to  be  the  whole  of  the  compofitions  for  the  church,  publiftied  by 
Bird  hinil'clf,  and  that  he  ftiould  think  it  proper  to  utter  them  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  Firft,  and  at  a time  when  the  church  had  rejefted 
thefe  and  numberlefs  other  offices  of  the  like  kind,  which  for- 
merly made  a part  of  divine  fervice,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
that  difpofttion  which  then  prevailed  in  the  public  to  receive  and  ad- 
mire whatever  had  the  fandlion  of  his  name. 

Although  it  appears  by  thefe  his  works  that  Bird  was  in  the  ftridl- 
eft  fenfe  a church  muftcian,  he  occaftonally  gave  to  the  world  compo- 
fitions of  a fecular  kind  ; and  he  feems  to  be  the  firft  among  Engliflj 
muficians  that  ever  made  an  eflay  in  the  compofition  of  that  elegant 
fpecics  of  vocal  harmony  the  madrigal.  The  La  Verginella  of  Ariofto 
which  he  fet  in  that  form  for  five  voices,  being  the  moft  ancient  mu- 
fical  compofition  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  Eng- 
lilh  authors. 

To  fpeak  of  his  compofitions  for  private  entertainment,  there  are 
extant  thefe  that  follow  : 

* Songs  of  fondry  natures,  fomc  of  grauitie,  and  others  of  myrth, 

* fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces,  printed  in  1589.’ 

* This  p.nflage  has  an  alluCon  to  a grant  of  James  I.  anno  1604,  after  a long  ami 
chargeable  fuit,  with  the  furtherance  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  and  other  honourable 
perfons,  M'hcreby  the  (lipends  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  were  encreafed  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds  per  annum,  ami  the  allowance  for  the  twelve  children  from  Gx-pence  to  ten 
pence  per  diem,  with  a proportionable  increafe  of  falary  to  the  fcijeant,  the  two  yeomen, 
and  the  groom  of  the  veftry.  A memorial  of  this  grant  is  entered  in  the  cheque-book  of 
the  chape]  royal,  with  an  anathema  upon  whofoever  (hall  take  out  the  leaf.  A copy  of  the 
whole  verbatim  is  ioferted  in  a fubfequent  page  of  this  volume, 

* Pfalmes, 
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‘ Pfalmes,  fonets,  and  fongs  of  fadnefs  and  pietie  made  Into  mu- 

* ficke  of  five  parts,  whereof  fonie  of  them  going  abroad  among  di- 

* vers  in  untrue  coppies,  are  here  truly  corredled  ; and  th’  other  be- 
‘ ing  fongs  very  rare  and  newly  compofed,  are  here  publiihed  for 
‘ the  recreation  of  all  fuch  as  delight  in  muficke,  by  William  Byrd, 

* one  of  the  Gent,  of  the  Queens  Majefties  royall  chappcil.’ 

The  laft  of  his  works  publilhed  by  hitnfelf  is  entitled  ‘ Pfalmes, 

* Songs,  and  Sonets ; fome  folemne,  others  joyfull,  framed  to  the 

* life  of  the  words,  fit  for  voyces  or  viols  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6 parts.’ 
Lond.  1611. 

Befides  thefe  he  was  the  author  of  many  compofitions  publiflied  itv 
eollcflions  made  by  other  perfons,  namely,  that  entitled  ‘ Parthenia, 

* or  the  maiden -head  of  the  firfl  mufick  that  ever  was  printed  for 

* the  virginalls,  compofed  by  three  famous  mailers  William  Byrdr 

* Dr.  John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  gentlemen  of  her  majellies 

* chappcil,’  in  which  are  three  leflbns  for  that  inftrument  of  hi» 
compoiition.  In  the  printed  colledlions  of  fervices  and  anthems  pub- 
lilhed  at  fundry  times,  namely,  thofe  of  Day  and  Barnard,  are  many 
compofed  by  him,  and  Bill  many  more  which  exill  only  in  the  ma- 
nufeript  books  of  the  king’s  chapel,  the  cathedral,  and  collegiate 
churches  of  this  kingdom. 

That  he  was  an  admirable  organifl  there  cannot  be  the  lead  doubt ; a 
very  good  judge  of  mufic,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  fays  that 

* with  fingers  and  with  pen  he  had  not  his  peer  and  we  need  but 
advert  to  his  compofitions  to  judge  of  his  dyle  and  manner  of  playing 
on  that  noble  indrument.  If  he  had,  as  the  padage  above-cited  feems 
K>  indicate,  a free  and  voluble  hand,  we  may  reafonably  conclude 
that  the  exercife  of  it  was  fulHciently  redrained  and  corredled  by  his 
judgment;  and  that  his  voluntaries  were  enriched  with  varied  mo- 
tion, lofty  fugues,  artful  fyncopations,  original  and  unexpedled  ca- 
dences, and,*  in  Ihort,  all  the  ornaments  of  figurate  defcant,  forming' 
a dyle  Iblemn,  roajedic,  and  devout. 

His  mufic  for^the  virginals,  or,  as  we  fliould  now  fay,  his  leflbns 
for  the  harpfich6rd,,,are,oiF  Vcift  prpper  for  the  indrument ; and  as 
we  cannot  but  fuppofc  that  he  Was  able  to  play  them  himfclf,  befpeak 
in  him  a command  of  hand  beyond  what  will- readily  be  conceived  of< 
by  thofe  who  ima|inc^  as  is  the  truth  in  many  indances,  that  the 

* See  ibe  veifcs  of  John  Baldwin  fii  a fubTequent  page. 
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powers  of  execution,  as  well  in  inftrumental  as  vocal  mulic,  have 
been  increafing  for  two  centuries  part  even  to  this  day.  In  the  col- 
Icdlion  entitled  Parthenia  above-mentioned,  the  leflbns  of  Bird  arc 
none  of  the  cafieft  j but  in  a manufeript  collcdtion,  confifling  folely 
of  his  own  compofitions,  and  prefented  by  him  to  a fcholar  of  hit, 
the  lady  Nevil,  are  fome  as  difiicult  to  execute  as  any  of  modern  times. 
In  this  colledtion  is  that  compofition  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Ward  in 
his  Life  of  Dr.  Bull,  entitled  ‘ Have  with  you  to  Walfingham*.’ 


• This  Icflon  is  meniioned  by  Dr.  Ward,  as  being  in  a manufeript  volume  in  the  li- 
brary of  Ur.  Pepufeh,  the  contents  nhcreof  he  has  given  at  large;  in  that  colledion  it 
{lands  the  firft,  and  is  called  only  Walfingham.  The  Doflor  in  a note  ftyles  it  ‘ As  I 
‘ went  to  Walfingham,'  and  fays,  without  vouching  any  authority,  that  this  tune  was  firft 
compofed  by  Bird  with  twenty  two  variations,  and  that  afterwards  thirty  others  were  added 
to  it  at  different  limes  by  Ur.  Bull. 

Dr.  Ward  in  this  note  feems  to  confound  the  leffon  with  the  tune  ; for  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  was  compofed  upon  the  ground  of  a tune  to  an  old  interlude  or  ballad  in 
the  Pepy’s  colleffion  mentioned  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  Rcliquci  of  ancient  Englilh  Poetry, 
sol.  II.  pag.  91,  and  beginning  thus: 

‘ As  I went  to  Walfingham, 

‘ To  the  Ihrine  with  fpeede, 

‘ Met  I with  a jolly  palmer 
* In  a pilgrime’s  weede. 

■“  Now  God  you  fave  you  jolly  palmer  1 
” Welcome  lady  gay, 

“ Oft  have  I fued  to  thee  for  love, 

” Oft  have  I faid  you  nay." 

T o confirm  this  opinion  of  the  Doflor’s  miftake,  it  may  be  obferved  that  many  of  Bird’s 
leffons  were  compofed  on  old  grounds  or  popular  tunes  : to  give  an  inftance  of  one  in  par- 
ticular, in  Lady  Nevil’s  book  above-mentioned  is  a leffon  of  Bird,  intitled  Sellengcr's, 
i.  e.  St  Legcr’s  Round  t tiiis  .Sellcngcr’s  Round  was  an  old  country  dance,  and  was  not 
9uitc  out  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  there  being  perfons  now  liv- 
ing who  remember  it.  Morley  mentions  it  in  hit  Introduffion,  pag.  1 18,  and  Taylor  the 
water-iioei,  in  his  tra£l  entitled  ‘ The  world  runt  on  wheels.’  and  it  is  printed  in  a coliec- 
tioii  of  country.danccs  pubiilhed  by  John  Playford  in  1679,  the  notes  of  it  arc  as  follow  a 


1 ■i-i.tii  J i ; |T| 
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But,  notwithflanding  the  number  and  variety  of  Bird’s  compofi- 
tions,  the  moft  permanent  memorials  of  his  excellencies  are  his  mo- 
tets and  anthems,  to  which  may  be  added  a fine  fervice  in  the  key  of 
D with  the  minor  third,  the  firfl  compofition  in  Dr.  Boyce’s  Cathe- 
dral Mufic,  vol.  III.  and  that  well  known  canon  of  his  ‘ Non  nobis 
' Domine,’  concerning  which  in  this  place  it  is  necefTary  to  be  fomc- 
what  particular. 

There  feems  to  he  a drfpute  between  us  and  the  Italians  whether 
the  canon  ' Non  nobis  Domine'  be  of  the  compofition  of  our  country- 
man Bird  or  of  Palefirina.  That  it  has  long  been  depofited  in  the 
Vatican  library,  and  there  preferved  with  great  care,  has  been  con- 
fidently afierted,  and  is  generally  believed  ; and  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Italian  mufidans  is  that  it  was  compofed  by  Palefirina  may  becol- 
lc(fted  from  this,  that  it  has  lately  been  wrought  Into  a concerto  in 
eight  parts,  and  publlfhed  at  Amflcrdam  in  the  name  of  Carlo  Ric- 
ciotti,  with  a note  that  the  fubje^l  of  the  fugue  of  the  concerto  is  a 
canon  of  Palefirina ; and  that  fubjciR  is  evidently  the  canon  above- 
mentioned  in  all  its  tliree  parts. 

Now  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  canon  * Non  nobis  Domine’  does 
not  occur  among  any  of  the  works  of  Bird  above  enumerated,  and 
that  its  firfl  publication  was  by  John  Hilton,  at  the  end  of  his  collec- 
tion of  Catches,  Rounds,  and  Canons,  printed  in  1 652  j yet  there  feems 
to  be  evidence  thore  than  equipollent  to  what  has  yet  been  produced  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  queflion,  that  he  and  he  only  was  the  author  of  it : 
in  fuch  a cafe  as  this  tradition  mufl  be  deemed  of  fome  weight,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  a falfehood  of  this  kind  could  ever  gain  credit, 
and  flill  harder  that  it  fhould  maintain  its  ground  for  near  two  centuries. 
Dr.  Pepufeh  in  his  T reatife  of  Harmony  has  exprefsiy  aferibed  it  to  Bird, 
and  if  he  and  the  reflof  theworld  concurred  in  believing  It  to  be  a corner 
pofition  of  his,  we  at  this  day,  without  any  fubflantial  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  can  hardly  bejuflifiedin  doubting 'whether  he  or  another 
was  the  author  of  it. 

From  the  nature  of  his  works  it  Is  cafy  to  difeover  that  Bird  was  a 
man  of  a grave  and  ferious  temper,  the  far  greater  part  of  them  being 

Bird's  Icfibn  called  Sellenger's  Round  above  mentioned  is  apparently  a fet  of  variations 
on  the  coun(ry*dancc  of  the  fame  name;  and  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  the  leflbn  * As  I 
* went  to  WalHiigham,*  was  aJfo  a fet  of  variations  on  the  tune  of  fome  old  ballad  which  > 
had  thefe  for  its  initial  words. 
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for  the  church  j and  as  to  the  reft,  they  are  in  general  as  he  terms 
them,  * Pfalmcs  and  fongs  of  fadnes  and  pietie.’  Ncverthelefs  he 
could  upon  occafion  exercife  his  fancy  on  lighter  fubjeds,  but  never 
in  the  compofition  to  words  of  an  indecent  or  profane  import.  Twice 
in  his  life  it  feems  he  made  an  eftay  of  his  talent  for  light  mulic  in 
the  compofition  of  the  madrigals,  ‘ La  Vcrginclla  i fimilc  un  rofa’ 
and  ‘ This  fweet  and  merry  month  of  May' : * of  the  former  of 
which  Peacham  fays  it  is  not  to  be  mended  by  the  beft  Italian  of 
them  all. 

There  is  extant  of  Bird  one,  and  one  only  cflay  in  that  kind  of 
compofition  which  tends  to  promote  mirth  and  good  fellowOiip  by 
drinking  and  finging,  namely,  the  Round  or  Catch.  It  is  printed 
in  Hilton’s  collcdlion  j the  words  are  ‘ Come  drink  with  me,’  &c. 

Morley  relates  that  Bird  and  mafter  Alfonfo,  [the  elder  Ferabofeo] 
in  a virtuous  contention,  as  he  terms  it,  in  love  betwixt  themfelves, 
made  upon  the  plain*fong  of  a Miferere  each  to  the  number  of  forty 
ways,  and  that  they  could  have  made  infinite  more  at  their  pleafure. 
From  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  a man  of  an  amiable  dif- 
pofition,  and  that  between  him  and  his  competitor  [Ferabofeo]  there 
was  none  of  that  envy  which  fometimes  fubfifts  between  the  profef- 
fors  of  the  fame  art,  and  which,  as  Morley  infinuates,  is  charge- 
able on  the  times  when  they  both  lived. 

The  teftimonies  to  the  merits  of  this  moft  excellent  mufician  are 
almoft  as  numerous  as  the  authors,  at  leaft  of  this  country,  who  have 
written  on  the  fcience  or  pradice  of  mufic  fince  his  time.  In  the 
cheque-book  of  the  chapel  royal  he  is  called  the  father  of  mufic  ; and 
in  the  commendatory  verfes  before  the  fecond  part  of  the  Gradualia, 
‘ Britannico  muficse  parenti.’  Morley  ftylcs  him  ‘ his  louing  mafter 
* ncuer  without  reuerence  to  be  named  of  muficians and  Peacham 
afierts,  that  even  by  the  judgment  of  France  and  Italy  he  was  not  ex- 
celled by  the  muficians  of  cither  of  thofe  countries.  Speaking  of 

• Taken  from  the  Orlando  Furiofo,  canto  primo.  The  firft  of  thefe  nudrigals  is  in 
five  parts,  and  it  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ‘ Pfalmes,  foneu,  and  fongs  of  ladiics  and 
pietie  a tranflation  of  the  words  fitted  to  the  lame  notes,  may  be  feen  in  a collcftioii  en> 
titled  ' Muflea  Tranfalpina the  other  madrigal  is  printed  in  a colleflion  entitled  ‘ The 
‘ firft  fett  of  Italian  madrigals  Englilhed  by  Thomas  Watfon,’  it  is  fet  both  in  five  and  fix 
parts.  In  the  title-page  of  the  latter  book  ihe  two  latter  madrigals  are  faid  to  be  compofed 
after  * the  Italian  vaine  at  the  requeft  of  the  fayd  Thomas  Watibn.’ 
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his  Cantiones  facrx  and  Graduaiia,  he  fays,  what  all  mull  allow  who 
fhall  pcrufc  them,  that  they  arc  angelical  and  divine  j and  of  the  ma- 
drigal La  Vcrginclla,  and  fome  other  compofitions  iii  the  fame  fet, 
that  they  cannot  be  mended  by  the  beft  Italian  of  thein  all. 

Bclides  his  falaries  and  other  emoluments  of  his  profelTion,  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed  that  Bird  derived  fome  advantages  from  the  patent  grant- 
ed by  queen  Elizabeth  to  Tallis  and  him,  for  the  foie  printing  of 
mulic  and  mufic  paper:  Dr.  Ward  fpeaks  of  a book  which  he  had 
feen  with  the  letters  T.  E.  for  Thomas  Eaft,  Eft,  or  Efte,  for  he 
fpelt  his  name  in  all  of  thefe  three  ways,  who  printed  mufic  under 
that  patent. 

Tallis  died  in  1585,  and  the  patent,  by  the  terms  of  it,  furvived 
to  Bird,  who,  no  doubt  for  a valuable  confideration,  permitted  Eaft  to 
exercife  the  right  of  printing  under  the  protedlion  of  it : and  he  in 
the  title-page  of  moftof  his  publications  ftyles  himfclf  the  aftignee  of 
William  Byrd.  This  patent  granted  for  twenty-one  years  expired  in 
1595;  and  afterwards  another,  containing  a power  to  feize  mufic 
books  and  mufic  paper  was  granted  to  Morley. 

The  mufic  printed  under  this  patent  was  in  general  given  to  the 
world- in  a very  elegant  form,  for  the  initial  letters  of  the  fevcral  fongs 
were  finely  ornamented  with  fanciful  devices  j every  page  had  an 
ornamented  border,  and  the  notes,  the  heads  whereof  were  in  the 
form  of  a lozenge,  were  well  cut,  and  to  a remarkable  degree  legible. 

Wood  feems  to  have  erred  in  aferibing  to  Bird  an  admired  compo- 
fition  in  forty  parts,  which  he  fays  is  not  extant.  Compofitions  in 
forty  parts  are  not  very  common  j there  is  one  of  Tallis,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  given  in  a preceding  page,  and  is  probably  the 
compofition  alluded  to  by  Wood,  who  feems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a very  excufable  miftake  of  one  eminent  mufician  for  another. 

In  a manufcriptcolledHon  of  motets,  madrigals,  fantazias,  and  other 
mufical  compofitions  of  fundry  authors,  in  the  hand-writing  of  one 
John  Daldwine,  a finging-man  of  Windfor,  and  acompofer  himfelf, 
made  in  the  year  1591,  are  many  of  the  motets  of  Bird  in  fcore.  The 
book  is  a fingular  curiofity,  as  well  on  account  of  its  contents,  as  of 
certain  verfes  at  the  end,  compofed  by  Bald  wine  himfclf,  in  which  1 
the  authors  whofe  works  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of  coiledfing,  are 
fcverally  charadterifed.  Tbe  verfes  are  very  homely,  but  the  eulo- 
gium  on  Bird  is  fo  laboured,  and  befpeaks  fo  loudly  the  eftimation  in 
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which  he  was  held,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  that  the  infertion  of 
Jhe  whole  will  hardly  be  thought  to  need  an  apology. 

^rrbe,  l^crr,  bc^olh  anb  fee  all  t|^t  tmtntion^  bee  : 
inclofbe  bttein,  brclarc  % toili  begtne. 

^ Oorc^boufTc  of  tceafure  boohe  map  be  fatebc 
of  fongejBf  moll  cjrtelente  anb  tfjc  beOe  that  ijt  raabe, 
eolletteb  anb  ebofen  out  of  tbe  bed  autour;^ 
both  Orangec  anb  engii^  borne,  tobiebe  be  tbe  bed  maber^ 

!^nb  isihilfuld  in  munebe,  tbe  feptnec  to  fett  foortbe 
a0  b^rein  poti  fbail  dnbe  if  pou  toill  fpeabe  tbe  tnitbe. 
there  ig  t)ctc  no  babb  fonge,  but  tbe  bed  ean  be  babb. 

tbe  ebeefed  from  all  men  : pea  there  ig  not  one  babb, 
anb  nicb  flotet  mufitbe  aei  botbe  mucb  belite  peelbe 
botlje  unto  men  at  borne  anb  birbj^  abroabc  in  delbe. 
the  autorff  for  to  name  01  mape  not  here  forgett, 
but  boill  tbem  nolo  botone  put  anb  all  in  orber  fett. 

^ tniil  btgine  initb  tobite,  fbepper,  tpe,  anb  talfi^ 
parfon^,  gple$r,  munbie  tb'oulbe  one  of  the  queened  panijtf 
tminbie  ponge,  tlj’oulbe  manief  fonne  anb  lihe  topGi!  oibcrjtf  moe; 

there  namej^t  Vuoulb  be  to  longe,  therefore  let  them  goe; 
ftet  mud  ^ fpeabe  of  moe  euen  of  flrainger^  alfo  : 
onb  drde  ^ mud  bringe  in  alfonfo  ferabofeo, 

2t  drainger  bonu:  bf  bM.tf  in  italie  ag  J brtc ; 

Jtalian.d  faie  of  Ijimein  jtfbiU  Ije  bab  no  peere. 
luea  merenfio  With  otberjj  manic  moe, 
aji  Philipp  bemontc  the  cmprrourV  man  alfo ; 
anb  orlanbo  bp  name  anb  eebe  crequillion, 
tipriano  core : anb  alfo  anbreon. 
gil  famouiO  in  there  arte,  there  ig  of  that  no  boute  : 
there  tnorbe<(  no  lelTc  bcclare  in  ruecic  place  aboute 
pet  let  not  dcaingccg  bragg,  not  tbcp  tbefe  foe  eommenbe  j 
for  tbcp  mape  note  gcue  place  anb  fett  tbcmfclucjS  bebpub 
Sin  engUde  man  bp  name,  tnillm  birbe  for  l)ig  j^btll 
tobiebt  Ihoulb  bane  fett  fird,  for  foe  it  toaji  mp  toill 
tobofc  greate  iShill  anb  hnotolebgc  botbe  crctlle  all  at  tbi#  tpme 
anb  fat  to  drangc  tountciejj  abroabc  bij^  JibiU  botbe  Ibp»e  • 

famu^ 
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famujei  men  be  abroabc,  anl>  in  tljc  arte, 

^ bo  confeiTc  tlje  fame  anb  toiil  not  from  it  Rarte; 
but  in  ctnropp  i$t  none  like  to  our  engUrhc  man, 
ta)f)itb  boti)  fo  farre  rjrccebe,  ojs  trulie  3 it  (ran, 
aiS  pe  tannot  Rnbe  out  bifi  cquale  in  all  tliingcitf 
tbrotogbt  out  t()e  tooribe  fo  iuibe,  anb  fo  ijijtf  fame  noto  ringed. 
llOitl)  fingerjt  anb  tDitfj  penne  tr  botlje  not  noto  btjtf  pccrc ; 

for  in  tljiiet  iDorib  fo  iPibc  ip  none  can  Ijim  come  nccre. 
tfie  rarell  man  t|r  >P  in  muriebp  tnortbp  one 
tliat  nob)  on  cartlic  botije  liuc : ^ fpeahe  it  from  mn  garte 
or  ()ttrc  to  fore  f)Otf)  been  or  after  t|im  Ibali  come  : 
none  fuel)  Ccarc  fliall  rife  t^at  map  be  calbe  biP  fonne. 

^ famuP  man ! of  phill  anb  iubgcmentc  greate  profounbe ; 

iett  btmien  anb  eartb  ringe  out  tl)p  tooetbpe  praift  to  fotonbe ; . 
nep  Iett  tbp  Pliiil  it  fclfe  tbp  toortbic  fame  tccorbc 
to  all  poRerctie  tbp  due  brfert  afforbe ; 
anb  Iett  tbem  all  tobicb  btttc  of  tbp  greate  phili  then  faie 
fare  tocll,  fare  b)cil  tboii  prince  of  mnnebe  nob)  anb  ape ; 
fare  taell  ^ Tap.  fare  toell,  face  toell  anb  bccc  ^ cnb 
fare  toell  mclobionp  birbe,  face  biell  nucct  muRcbp  frenbe : 
all  tbefe  tbingp  bo  ^ fpeahe  not  for  rebtarbe  or  bribe; 

nor  pet  to  flatter  bim  or  frtt  b<m  bpp  in  pribe, 
nor  for  affection  or  ought  might  moue  tbetc  totoe, 
but  euen  the  truth  ceporte  anb  that  mahe  hnoton  to  potbe. 

!o  btcre  ^ tnb  farcb)cll,  committingc  all  to  gob, 
bibo  hepc  up  in  biP  Si^ace  anb  (bilbc  up  from  bip  robb. 

ffnip. — 5J|o.  ^albtuine. 

The  two  following  motets,  the  one  printed  in  the  fecond  part  of 
the  Gradualia,  and  the  other  in  the  Cantiones  Sacrx,  are  evidences- 
of  the  (kill  and  abilities  of  this  admirable  church  mufician. 

Of  the  latter  of  thefe  compofitions  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  in 
eight  parts,  that  is  to  fay,  Superius  primus  et  fecundus,  Contratenor 
primus  et  fecundus.  Tenor  primus  et  fecundus,  and  Baflus  primus  ct 
fecundus ; and  that  in  the  printed  book  each  of  thefe  eight  parts  is 
in  canon  of  two  in  one,  le&h  et  retro.  The  whole  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  fome  of  the  ablcft  muficians  at  this  day  living,  a mod  ftuf 
pendous  contrivance. 

VoL.III.  CLq, 
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CHAP.  X. 

r : ■ ?!  . ' 

ALfonso  Ferab6sco.  as  Dr.  Wilfon  ufed  to  fay,  was  born  of 
Italian  parents,-  at  Greenwich  in  Kent.  He  never  arrived 
to- any  academical  hononrs  in  the  faculty  of  rautic,  nor  does  it  ap* 
pear  that  he  had  even  any  employment  in  the  royal  chapel,  or  about 
court,  neverthelefs  he  is  ranked  among  the  firfl  muficians  of  Eliza- 
beth’s time.  Morley  fays  that  in  a virtuous  contention  betwixt 
them,  iic  and  Bird  made  above  forty  waies,  as  he  terms  it,~npoit  Ab 
plain-fong  of  a certain  Miferere  i and  Peacham  fpeaks  of  another  be- 
tween the  fame  perfons,  to  wit,  who  of  the  two  (hould  beft  fet  the 
words  of  a certain  ditty,  ‘ The  Nightingale  fo  pleafant  and  fo  gay,’ 
in 'which  Ferabofeo  fucceeded  fo  well,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Pea- 
cham this  compoiition,  as  alfo  another  of  his,  ‘ I faw  my  lady  weep- 
* Ing,’  for  five  voices,  cannot  be  bettered  for  fweetnefs  of  air  and  depth- 
of  judgment*. 

£rHeJ>ad  a fon  of  the  fame  ChriBian  name,  who  for  that  reafon  is 
•often  miftaken  for  his  father  ;*he  was  the  author  of  a book  with  this 
fimple  title,  * Ayres  by  Alfonfo  Ferrabofeo,’  printed  in  folio,  1609,, 
with  the  following  commendatory  verfes  by  Ben  Johnfon. 

To  my  excellent  friend  Alfonfo  Ferrabofeo!  - 

♦ IL  • M 1 

To  urge  my  lou’d  Alfonfo  that  bold  fame  | 

— : rrOPbothting townes  and  making  wild  biafts  tame  { 

^Wfaich  mufiqoe  had  1 or  fpeak  her  known  effedti,.^  - 
That  fhe  removeth  cares,  fadnefs  ejects, 

Declincth  anger,  perfuades  clemency, 

fwee^n  mirth  and  heighten  pietic,  _ r 

-'An^is’t'a  bd^y  often  ill  inClin-’d, 

No  lefs  a foueraign  cure  then  to  themind;, 

T’  alledge  that  greatefl  men  were  not  afham’d  . 

Of  old,  euen  by  her  practice  to  be  fam’d, 

* Bath  Etinted  in  the  MuCcaTranfalpina,  publilhcd  by  N.  Yonge  in  158!. 

To’ 
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To  fay  indeed  flic  were  the  foul  of  heaven, 

That  the  eight  fphere,  no  lefs  than  planets  feauen 
Mou’d  by  her  order,  and  the  ninth  more  high. 

Including  all  were  thence  call’d  harmony  ; 

I yet  had  utter’d  nothing  on  thy  part. 

When  tbefc  were  but  the  praifes  of  the  art. 

But  when  I haue  faide  the  proofes  of  all  thefe  be 
Shed  in  thy  fongs,  ’tis  true,  but  fliort  of  thee. 

Bcfides  thefe  verfes  there  are  prefixed  to  the  book  the  following 

Mufick’s  maifter  and  the  offspring 
Of  rich  mufick’s  father. 

Old  Alfonfo’s  image  lining, 

Thefe  fair  flowers  you  gather 
Scatter  through  the  Britifli  foile  ; 

Give  thy  fame  free  wing. 

And  gainc  the  merit  of  thy  toyle. 

We  whofe  loues  affeft  to  praife  thee. 

Beyond  thine  own  deferts  can  neuer  raife  thee. 

By  T.  Campion,  Doftor  in  Phyficke  •; 

Befides  the  two  above-mentioned,  there  was  another  named  John, , 
of  the  family  of  Ferabofeo,  a mufician  alfo,  as  appears  by  an  evening 
fervice  of  his  compofing  in  D,  with  the  major  third,  well  known 
in  Canterbury  and  other  cathedrals  j as  one  of  the  fame  furname  was 
formerly  organifl  of  Ely  minder,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the 
above  perfon  was  he.  A few  years  ago  there  was  a Moflyn  Ferabofeo, 
a lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  from  which  circumftance  it  is  very 
probable  that  tlie  family  is  yet  in  being. 

• Of  this  Thomas  Campion  Wood  fays,  Fafti,  vol.  1.  pag.  229,  that  he  was  an  admired 
poet  and  mufician  ; there  is  extant  of  his  an  Art  of  Pocfic  in  i2mo  ; and  it  appears  that  he 
wrote  the  words  of  a mafque  reprefented  in  the  banquetting  room  at  Whitehall  on  St.  Ste- 

f hen’s  night,  1614,  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  Carr  carl  of  Somerfet  and  the  lady 
ranees  Howard,  the  divorced  couBtefs  of  Eflex,  the  mufic  to  which  was  compofed  by 
Nicholas  Lanicre,  John  Cooper,  or  Coperario,  as  he  ait'cAcd  to  call  himfelf,  and  others. 
One  of  that  name,  a Dr.  Thomas  Campion,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  perfon,  was  the  author 
of  a book  entitled  ‘ A new  way  of  making  four  parts  in  counterpoint,'  and  of  another  en- 
titled ‘ The  art  of  fctiing  or  compofing  mufic  in  parts  i’  printed  at  the  end  of  Playford’s 
InlroduAion,  the  fecood  edition,  i66o,  with  annotations  by  Chiillopher  Simplon. 
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William  Blitheman,  a gentleman  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  chapel, 
and  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  fame,  is  by  Wood  [Fafti,  anno  1586] 
celebrated  as  the  excellent  mailer  of  the  famous  Dr.  John  Bull.  He 
died  greatly  lamented  on  Whitfunday,  1591,  and  was  buried  in  the 
pariih  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole-Abbey  London.  The  following 
epitaph  was  engraven  on  a brafs  plate  and  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the 
church,  but  being  deftroyed  in  the  fire  of  London,  it  is  now  only  to 
be  found  in  Stow’s  Survey  *,  and  is  as  follows : 

l^rc  SMitlirman  Itr^,  a tboctl^p 
tufjo  (raerti  43ob  aboue, 

% feienb  to  ail,  a foe  to  none, 
tD^oin  rtc^  anb  pooce  bib  lour ; 

#f  pnmejtf  citappell  gcntlnnan 
unto  bping  bap, 
iibfiom  ail  tooite  great  bclig^t  to  fjeatt 
l)tm  on  ti|e  organjtf  plop ; 

pairing  phtli  in  mudclie^  art 
a Ctfioiar  left  be^inbe, 

Slolpi  ^ull  bp  name,  bt^  raaQer^  ueint 
erpreOing  in  each  hinbe ; 

SElut  nothing  btre  continue^  long, 
nor  refitng  plate  ton  bout, 

^ip  fonle  beparttb  btnft  tobeauen 
bijf  bobp  btre  in  graue. 

It  feems  that  as  a mufician  Blithemart’s  performance  on  the  orgart 
tvas  his  greatefl  excellence.  Wood,  who  was  likely  to  have  known 
it,  had  he  been  a compofer  for  the  church,  gives  not  the  lead  hint  to 
favour  an  opinion  of  the  kind}  in  Ihort,  he  was  a fingular  indance 
of  a limited  talent  in  the  fcience  of  his  profefiion. 

* Stow,  in  the  fecond,  and  probably  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Survey,  mebtions  that 
felirttcman,  an  excellent  orjtanill  of  the  queen's  chapel,  lay  buried  there  with  an  epitaph, 
to  a fabTequent  edition,  publilhed  in  1 6]},  widt  addttim,  by  A.  M.  tAtthody  Monday] 
and  ethers,  the  qtitapb  as  above  is  tnftrttd. 
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John  Bull  was  born  in  Somerfetniire,  about  the  year  1563,  am}>, 
as  it  is  faid,  was  of  the  Somerfet  family.  He  was  educated  under 
Blitheman  before-named.  In  1586  he  was  admitted  at  Oxford.to- 
the  degree  ot  bachelor  of  mufic,  having  pradlifed  in  that  faculty^ 
fourteen  years;  and  in  1592  was  created  do<ftor  in  the  univerlity  of. 
Cambridge.  In  1591  he  was  appointed  organiA  of  the  queen’s  cha- 
pel in  the  room  of  his  maAer,  Blitheman. 

Bull  was  the  hrA  GrcAiam  profeAor  of  mufic,  and  was  appointed' 
to  that  Aation  upon  the  fpecial  recommendation  of  queen  Elizabeth,. 

How- 
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. However  fkilful  he  might  be  in  -his  profeiTion,  it  feems  that  he  was 
not  able  to  read  his  leflures  in  Latin  j and  therefore,  by  a fpecial 
. provifion  in  the  ordinances  refpe£ling  the  Grcfliam  profcliors,  made 
anno  1597,  it  is  declared,  that  bccaufe  Dr.  Bull  is  recommended  to 
the  place  of  mulic  profeflur  by  the  queen’s  moll  excellent  majefly, 

^ being  not  pble  to  fpeak  Latin,  his  lectures  are  permitted  to  be  alto- 
gether Englilh,  fo  long  as  he  ihall  continue  mufic  profeflbr  there  *. 

In  the  year  1601  he  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
which  at  that  time  was  declining  : and  during  his  abfence  was  per- 
mitted to  fubllitute  as  his  deputy  a fon  of  William  Bird  narned  Thp- 
mas.  He  travelled  incognito  into  France  and  Germanyt  and  Wood 
takes  occalion  to  relate  a dory  of  him  while  abroad,  which  the  reader 
(hall  have  in  his  own  words. 

‘ Dr.  Bull  hearing  of  a famous  mufician  belonging  to  a certain  ca- 
‘ thedral  at  St.  Omer’s,  he  applied  himfelf  as  a novice,  to  him  to  learn 
‘ fomething  of  his  faculty,  and  to  fee  and  admire  his  .works.  This 
‘ mufician,  after  fome  difeourfe.  had  pafied  between  them,  condudl- 

* ed  Bull  to  a veftry  or  mufic-fehool  joining  to  the  cathedral,  and  - 
‘ flicwed  to  him  a leflbn  orfongof  forty  parts,  and  then  made  a .vaunt- 

* ing  challenge  to  any  perfon  in  the  world  to  add  one  more  part  to 

* them,  fuppoling  it  to  be  fo  complete  and  full  that  it  was  impofll- 

* blc  for  any  mortal  man  to  corredt  or  add  to  it ; Bull  thereupon  de- 
' firing  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  rul'd  paper,  fuch  as  we  call  mufleal 
‘ paper,  prayed  the  mufician  to  lock  him  up  in  the  faid  fchool  for 
‘ two  or  three  hours  j which  being  done,  not  without  great  difdain 

* by  the  mufician.  Bull  in  that  time  or  lefs,  added  forty  more  parts 

* to  the  faid  lelTon  or  fong.  The  mufician  thereupon  being  called  in, 

‘ he  viewed  it,  tried  it,  and  retried  it  j at  length  he  burll  out  into  a 
‘ great  extafy,  and  fwore  by  the  great  fJod  that  he  that  added  thofe 
‘ forty  parts  mufl  either  be  the  Devil  or  Dr.  Bull,  &c.-|'  Whereupon 

* Bull  making  himfelf  known,  the  mufician  fell  down  and  adored 

* him.  Afterwards  continuing  there  and  in  thofe  parts  for  a time,  he 

• In  this  inftance  it  feems  that  the  queen’s  aflcflion  for  Bull  got  the  better  of  her  judg- 
ment, for  not  being  able  to  fpeak  I-atin,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  he  was  unable  to  read 
it  •,  and  if  fo,  he  mull  hare  been  ignorant  of  the  very  principles  of  the  fcicncc,  and  coiife- 
quently  but  very  indifferently  qualified  to  Icflurc  on  it  even  in  Englifli. 

t An  exclamation  perhaps  fuggcflcd  by  the  rccullcflioii  of  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 

' Aut  tu  es  Erafmus,  aut  Diabolus.’ 
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* became  fo  much  admired,  that  he  was  courted  to  accept  of  any 
‘ place  or  preferment  fuitable  to  his  profeffion,  either  within  the  do- 
‘ minions  of  the  emperor,  king  of  France,  or  Spain  } but  the  tidings 

* of  thefe  tranfadlions  coming  to  the  Englifti  court,  queen  Elizabeth 

* commanded  him  home.’  Fafti,  anno  1586. 

Dr.  Ward,  who  has  given  the  life  of  Dr.  Bull  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Grelham  profeflbrs,  relates  that  upon  the  deceafe  of  queen  Elizabeth 
he  became  chief  organift  to  king  James  •,  and  had  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining his  majefty  and  prince  Henry  at  Merchant  Taylors  hall 
with  his  performance  on  the  organ ; the  relation  is  curious,  and  is 
as  follows. 

• July  the  16, 1607,  his  majefty  and  prince  Henry,  with  many  of  the 

* nobility,  and  other  honourable  perfons,  dined  at  Merchant  Taylors  ' 

* hall,  it  being  the  eleftion-day  of  their  mailer  and  wardens;  when  the 

* company’s  roll  being  offered  to  his  majefty,  he  faid  he  was  already  free 

* of  another  company,  but  that  the  prince  fhould  grace  them  with  the 
' acceptance  of  his  freedom,  and  that  he  would  himfelf  fee  when  the 

* garland  was  put  on  his  head,  which  was  done  accordingly.  During 

* their  ftay  they  were  entertained  with  a great  variety  of  mufic,  both 

* voices  and  inftruments,  as  likewife  with  feveral  fpeeches.  And  while 

* the  king  fat  at  dinner  Dr.  Bull  (who  as  Stow  fais)  was  free  of  that 

* company,  being  in  a cittizen’s  gowne,  cappe,  and  hood,  played  moll 

* excellent  melodie  uppon  a fmall  payre  of  organs,  placed  there  for 

* that  purpofe  onely.’  'The  author  proceeds  to  relate  that  in  1613  Bull 
quitted  England,  and  went  to  refide  in  the.  Netherlands'!-,  where  he 

* The  U that  he  ruccecdcd  Tallis,  and  was  fworn  in  his  room  Jan.  1585  [Cheque* 
book]  he  was  alfo  in  the  fer?ice  of  prince  Henry  s the  name  John  Bull,  douor  of  mufic,. 
ftands  the  firfl  in  the  lift  of  the  prince’s  muiicians  in  1611,  w'itb  a falary  of  40J*  peran* 
sum.  Append,  ta  the  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  by  Dr.  Birch. 

f Dr.  Ward  fu£gefls  as  the  reafon  for  BulPs  retirement  that  the  fcleiice  began  to  Hnk  in 
the  reign  of  king  James,  which  he  infers  from  that  i^ant  of  court  patronage  whicHit  feems 
induced  the  muiicians  of  that  day  to  dedicate  their  works  to  one  another,  'fhere  is  fome 
truth  in  this  obfervation,  but  fee  the  next  note.  Moricy  complains  of  the  lack  of  Mccx> 
nates  in  his  time,  for  notwithdanding  the  love  which  queen  Klizabeth  bore  to  mufic, 
the  profdTors  of  it  began  to  be  neglt^ed  even  in  her  reign.  John  Bofwell,  who  in  1572 
publiihed  a book  entitled  * Workes  of  Armo.'’ic,*dcfcribinga-coat*aFniourin  which  are  organ* 
pipes,  ufes  this  exclamation,  ‘ What  fay  I,  rnufic  one  of  the  feuen  liberal  fdences  ; it  is 

* almod  baniihed  the  readme.  If  it  were  not  the  nueencs  majedy  that  did  fauour  thatex* 

* ccllente  fcicnce,  finging-men  and  choriders  might  go  a-begging,  together  with  thdr  maf* 

* ter  the  player  on  the  organes.* 

As  to  dnging*men  in  general,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  chapel,  who 
appear  at  all  times  to  have  been  a fet  of  decent  orderly  men,  and  many  of  them  exquiGrr 
an  ids  ia  their  profeflion,  they  feem  to  have  had  but  little  cl.iim  to  the  protc^ion  ot  their 
betters.  Dr.  Knight,  in  his  Life  of  Dean  Cokt,  png.  87,  reprefents  the  cboirmen  about 
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was  admitted  into  the  fervice  of  the  archduke.  Wood  * fays  that  he 
died  at  Hamburg,  or  rather,  as  others,  who  remembered  the  man 
have  faid,  at  Lubec. 

the  time  of  the  Reformation  as  very  diforderly  fellows,  as  an  indance  whereof  he  relates 
that  one  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  a piieft  too,  in  the  time  of  divine  fer.ice,  flung  a bottle  down 
uj»n  the  heads  of  the  connexion.  And  Cowley,  in  a poem  of  hit  entitled  ‘The'Wifli,’ 
printed  in  his  Sylva,  has  tbele  lines : 

‘ From  finging-men’s  religion,  who  are 
‘ Always  at  church,  juft  like  the  crows  ’caofe  there 
‘ They  build  themfelves  a neft  ; 

‘ From  too  much  poetry,  which  (hines 
‘ With  gold  in  nothing  hut  its  lines, 

‘ Free  O ye  pqw’rs  my  breaft.’ 

Olbome,  fomewhere  in  his  works,  reprefents  them  as  Icud  and  didblutc  fellows  in  hit 
timet  and  Dr.  Earle,  who  lived  fome  years  after  Olborne,  and,  being  a rlignirary  of  the 
church,  rauft  be  fuppofed  acquainted  with  their  manners,  gives  the  following  charafler  of 
them,  perhaps  not  lefs  juft  than  it  is  humourous. 

‘ The  common  flnging-men  arc  a bad  fociety,  and  yet  a company  of  good  fellows,  that 
‘ roar  deep  in  the  quire,  deeper  in  the  tavern.  TTicy  arc  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech  which  go 
‘ to  the  Syntaxis  of  fervice,  and  arc  diftinguiftied  by  their  noifes  much  like  bells,  for  they 

* make  not  a confort  but  a peal.  Their  paftime  or  recreation  is  prayers,  their  exercife 
‘ drinking,  yet  herein  fo  religioufly  addifled,  that  they  ferve  God  ofteft  when  they  are 

* drunk.  Their  humanity  is  a leg  to  the  Reiidencer,  their  learning,  a chapter,  for  they 

* learn  it  commonly  before  they  read  it  j yet  the  old  Hebrew  names  are  litt'c  beholden  to 
‘ them,  for  they  mifcall  them  worfe  than  one  another.  Though  they  never  expound  the 

* feripture  they  handle  it  much,  and  pollute  the  Gefpel  with  two  things,  their  converfa- 
‘ tion  and  tlieir  thumbs.  Upon  worky-days  they  behave  themfelves  at  prayers  as  at  their 

* pots,  for  they  fwallow  them  down  in  an  inftant.  Their  gowns  are  laced  commonly  with 

* ftteamingsot  ale,  the  fuperfluities  of  a cup  or  throat  above  meafure.  Their  (kill  in  me* 

‘ lody  makes  them  the  better  companions  abroad,  and  their  anthems  abler  to  ling  catches. 

‘ Long  lived  for  the  moft  part  they  are  not,  efpecially  the  bafe,  they  overflow  their  banks 
‘ fo  oft  to  drown  the  organs.  Briefly,  if  they  efcape  arrefting,  they  die  conflamly  in  God’s 
‘ fervice ; and  to  take  their  death  with  more  patience,  they  have  wine  and  cakes  at  their 

* funeral ; and  now  they  keep  the  church  a great  deal  better,  and  help  to  All  it  svith  their 

* bones  as  before  with  their  noife.’  ‘ Microcofmography,  or  a piece  of  the  world  difeovered 
in  elTays  and  charafters,’  printed  without  a name  in  i6qq,  but  in  a fubfequent  edition  of 
1732,  aferibed  to  Dr.  John  Earle,  fucccOively  biftiop  of  Worcefter  and  Salifbury. 

James  I.  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  underftood  or  loved  mulic,  yet  was  dif- 
pofed  to  encourage  it,  for,  a.'ter  the  example  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  who  had 
founded  a muflcal  academy,  he  by  his  letters  patent  incorporated  the  muficians  of  Lon- 
don, who  are  ftill  a fociety  and  corporation, and  bear  for  their  arms  Azure,a  fwan  Argent  , , 
within  a trelTure  counterflure  Or : and  in  a chief  Gules,  a rofc  between  two  lions,  Oi : and  ~ 
for  their  creft  the  fign  called  by  aftronomers  the  Orphean  lyre.  See  the  dedication  to  the 
Principles  of  Harmony  by  Charles  Butler. 

By  this  acl  of  regal  authority  the  only  one  of  the  liberal  fciences  that  conferred  the  <lc- 
gree  of  Doflor,  was  itfelf  degraded,  and  put  upon  a footing  with  the  loweft  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  } and  under  the  proteflion  of  their  charter  the  honourable  fraternity  of  mu- 
Cclans  of  the  city  of  London  derive  the  foie  and  exclufivc  privilege  of  lidilling  and  trum- 
peting to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  of  fcrambling  for  the  fragments  of  a city  fraft. 

* Bull  had  none  of  thofe  reafons  to  complain  of  being  flighted  that  others  of  his  profclGon 
had.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  chapel,  and  at  the  head  of  the  prince's  mulicians  ; in 
the  year  1604  his  falary  for  the  chapel  dutv  had  been  augmented.  The  circumftances  of 
his  departure  from  England  may  be  culleAed  from  the  following  entry,  now  (u  be  fceai  in 
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A pidlure  of  Dr.  Bull  is  yet  remaining  in  the  muSc-rchool  at  Ox- 
ford. It  is  painted  on  a board,  and  reprefents  him  in  the  habit  of  a 
bachelor  of  muilc.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  head  are  the  words  AN. 
AETATIS  SVAE  26.  1589  j and  on  the  right  fide  an  hour-glafs, 
upon  which  is  placed  an  human  ikull,  with  a bone  crofs  the  mouth, 
round  the  four  fides  of  the  frame  is  written  the  following  homely 
difiich ; 

‘ The  bull  by  force  in  field  doth  raigne, 

* But  Bull  by  fkill  good  will  doth  gayne.' 

The  only  works  of  Bull  in  print  are  lelTons  in  the  colleftion  enti- 
tled ' Parthenia,  or  the  maiden-head  of  the'  fird  mufic  that  ever  was 
‘ printed  for  the  virginals,’  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 
An  anthem  of  his,  ' Deliver  me,  O God,'  is  to  be  found  in  Barnard’s 
CoUedtion  of  Church-mufic. 

Dr.  Ward  has  given  a long  lift  of  compofitions  of  Dr.  Bull  in  ma- 
■ufcript  in  the  colledtion  of  the  late  Dr.  Pepufch,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  equally  excellent  in  vocal  and  inftrumental  har- 
mony. By  fome  of  the  lefions  in  the  Parthenia  it  fcems  that  he  was 
poilefied  of  a power  of  execution  on  the  harpfichord  far  beyond  what 
is  generally  conceived  of  the  maftcrs  of  that  time.  As  to  his  Icflbns, 
they  were,  in  the  eftimation  of  Dr.  Pepufch,  not  only  for  the  harmony 
and  contrivance,  but  for  air  and  modulation,  fo  excellent,  that  he 
fcruplcd  not  to  prefer  them  to  thofc  of  Couperin,  Scarlatti,  and  others 
of  the  modern  compofers  for  the  harpfichord  *. 

the  cheque  book,*  1613  John  Bulli  dodtor  of  malic,  went  beyond  the  fcas  without  licenfe,. 
‘ and  wan  admitted  into  the  arch  dukc'i  fervice  and  entred  into  paic  there  about  Mich,  and 
• Peter  Hopkins  a bafe  from  Paul's  was  fworn  into  his  place  the  ayth  of  Dec.  following; 

‘ His  \eagcs  from  Mich,  unto  the  daye  of  the  fwearing  of  the  faid  Peter  Hopkins  was  dif- 
‘ pofed  of  by  the  Deane  of  his  majefty’s  chapel.’  By  this  it  Ihould  fecra  that  Bull  was  not . 
only  one  of  the  otganifts,  but  a gentleman  of  the  ch.spel. 

• 'I  bis  U a fj£V  which  fcreral  petfons  now  liyiug  can  atted,  together  mih  the  follow* 
ing  cuiious  pirticulars.  The  dofhor  had  in  his  coiledlion  a book  of  IclTons  very  richly 
hound,  which  h.adonce  been  queen  Elizabeth's  ; in  this  were  contained  many  IcITunsof 
bull,  fn  very  dilRcult,  that  hardly  any  raafter  of  the  Dolor’s  time  was  .able  to  play  them. 
It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Pepufch  married  the  famous  opera  finger  Signora  Margarita  De 
L'Pine,  who  harl  a eery  fine  hand  on  the  harpfichord  ; as  foon  as  they  were  married  the 
Doftor  ir.fpircd  her  with  the  fame  feiitiments  of  Hull  as  he  himfclf  had  long  entertained, 
and  prevailed  on  her  to  pra£Jife  his  IclTons,  in  which  Hie  fuccceded  (b  wclf,  as  to  excite 
the  cnriofily  of  numbers  to  refort  to  his  houfd  at  the  corner  of  Uartleit’s- Buildings  in  Fct* 
ler  l.anc,  to  hear  her.  T here  arc  no  remaining  evidences  of  her  unwearied  applic,ilion 
in  Older  to  attain  that  degree  of  excellence  which  it  is  known  (he  arrived  at,  but  the  book 
iifelf  yrt  in  being,  which  in  fome  parts  of  it  is  fo  difcoloured  by  continual  ufe,  astodidin- 
guifli  with  the  utmod  degree  of  certainty  the  very  leflbns  with  which  (be  was  mod 
delighted.  One  of  them  took  up  f.vcnty  minutes  to  go  through  it. 
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JOHN  Dowiand  the  famous  lutfrniA  was  born  in  1562,  and  ad- 
mitted to  his  bachelor's  degree  together  with  Morley.  [Wood 
Fafti  anno  1588*.]  The  fame  anthor'fays  thdt  he  was  the  rareft  mu- 
fician  that  his  age  did  behold,  which,  thoogh  he  was  doubtlefs  an 
eminent  compofer,  is  not  fo  true  as  that  he  was  one  of  the  mod  ex- 
cellent lutenifts  of  his  time.  Mention  is  made  of  him  in  a fonnet 
aferibed  to  Shakcfpeare,  but  how  truly  we  cannot  fay.  It  is  entitled- 
Friendly  Concord,  and  is  as  follows 

‘ If  mufickc  and  fweet  poetry  agree, 

‘ As  they  muft  needs  (the  fifter  and  the  brother) 

‘ Then  muft  the  loue  be  great  twixt  thee  and  me, 

‘ Becaufe  thou  lou’ft  the  one  and  I the  other ; 

' Dowland  to  thee  is  deer,  whofe  heauenly  touch 
*•  Upon  the  lute  doth  rauifti  human  fenfe  ; 

‘ Spenfer  to  me,  whofe  deep  conceit  is  fuch, 

* As  pafling  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence  ; 

‘ Thou  lou'ft  to  hear  the  fweet  melodious  found 
‘ That  Pha:bus’  lute  (the  queen  of  miifick)  makes 

• WotKl  fays  ht  was  enc  of  ihc  gentlemen  of  her  majerty’s  chapel,  but  the  truth  of  this 
affertion  is  doubtful ; for  be  docs  not  alTume  that  title  in  any  of  his  publications : on  the 
contrary,  be  complains  in  the  preface  to  his  Pilgtimc's  Sobce,  that  he  never  could  attain 
Wany  though  ever  fo  mean  a place, 

‘And 
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‘ And  I in  deep  delight  am  chtedy  drown'd, 

‘ When  as  himfelf  to  finging  he  betakes : 

* One  God  is  God  of  both,  as  poets  faine  ; 

' One  knight  loues  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain 

Feacham,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  fays  that  he  had  flipped 
many  opportunities  of  advancing  himfelf,  in  allufion  to  which  his 
misfortune  he  gave  him  an  emblem  with  this  anagram, 

lOHANNES  DOVLANDUS 
Annos  ludendo  haufi. 

The  emblem  is  a nightingale  Tinging  in  the  winter  feafon  on  a leaf- 
lefs  briar,  with  the  following  verfes : 

' Heere  Philomel  in  (lienee  fits  alone, 

* In  depth  of  winter,  on  the  bared  brier, 

‘ Whereas  the  rofc  had  once  her  beautie  fhowen, 

* Which  lordes  and  ladies  did  fo  much  delire : 

* But  fruitlefs  now ; in  winters  frofl  and  fnow 

* It  doth  defpis'd  and  unregarded  grow. 

* So  fince  (old  frend)  thy  yeares  have  made  thee  white, 

* And  thou  for  others  haft  confum’d  thy  fpring, 

* How  few  regard  thee,  whome  thou  didft  delight, 

* And  farre  and  neere  came  once  to  heare  thee  ling! 

* Ingratefull  times,  and  worthies  age  of  ours, 

* That  lets  us  pine  when  it  hath  cropt  our  flowers-)*.’ 

That  Dowland  mifl'ed  many  opportunities  of  advancing  his  for- 
tunes may  perhaps  be  juftly  attributed  to  a rambling  difpofltion, 
which  led  him  to  travel  abroad  and  negicd  his  duty  in  the  chapel  { 
for  that  he  lived  much  abroad  appear?  from  the  prefaces  to  his  works, 
publifhed  by  him  at  fundry  times,  and  thefe  furnifh  the  following 
particulars  of  his  life. 

* From  the  Pdflionate  Pilgrime  of  Shakefpeare,  firll  printed  in  1609,  and  Poems  writ- 
ten by  Wil.  Shakefpeare,  Gent.  lamo.  1640. 

\ Garden  of  Heroical  Devifet  by  Henry  Peacham,  pag.  74. 

In 
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In  the  year  1584  he  travelled  the  chief  parts  of  France; 
thence  he  bent  his  courfe  towards  Germany,  where  he  was  kindly 
entertained  by  Henry  Julio,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  the  learned 
Maurice,  landgrave  of  HelTen,  the  fame  of  whom  Peacham  fpeaks, 
and  commends  as  being  himelf  an  excellent  muGcian.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  AlelTandro  Orologio,  a mulician  of  great  eminence  in 
the  fervice  of  the  landgrave  Maurice,  and  Gregorio  Howct,  lutcniil  to 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick.  Having  fpent  fome  months  in  Germany,  he 
paired  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  faw  Venice,  Padua,  Genoa,  Fer- 
rara, Florence,  and  divers  other  places.  At  Venice  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Giovanni  Croce,  who,  as  he  relates,  was  at  that  time 
vice-mafter  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  vi- 
fited  Rome,  but  he  enjoyed  the  proffered  amity  of  Luca  Marenzio, 
and  received  from  him  fundry  letters,  one  whereof  was  as  follows  : 

' Muho  magnifico  Signiormio  offervandiffimo.  Per  una  letters  dcl- 

* Signior  Maluezi  ho  intefo  quanto  con  cortefc  aSetto  fi  mofiri  defi- 

* derofo  di  elfermi  congionto  d’  amicitia,  doue  infinitamente  la  rin- 

* gratio  di  queflo  fuo  buon’  animo,  olferendo  megli  all'  incontro  fe 
' in  alcuna  cofa  la  poffo  fervire,  poi  cbe  gli  meriti  delle  fue  inhnite 
‘ viatu,  & qualita  meritano  che  ogni  uno  ct  roe  1'  amroirino  et  offer' 

* vino,  ct  per  fine  di  queflo  le  bafeio  le  mani,  Di  Roma  d 13  di 

* Luglio  1595.  D.  V.  s.  Affcttionatilfimofervitore,  Luca  Marenzio.’ 
All  thefe  particulars  are  contained  in  a work  of  Dowland  entitled 

* The  firft  booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres  of  foure  Parts  with  Tablature  for 

* the  Lute.’  In  a fecond  book  of  Songs  or  Aires  by  Dowland  for  the 
lute  or  Orpherian,  with  the  viol  de  gamba,  printed  in  1600,  he  flyles 
himfdf  lutenift  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ; to  this  book  is  prefixed  a^ 
dedication  to  the  celebrated  Lucy  countefs  of  Bedford,  dated  from 
Helfingnourc  in  Denmark  the  firfi  of  June  1690. 

In  1603  he  publifhed  a third  book  of  ‘ Soiiges  or  Aires  to  fing  to* 

* the  lute,  Orpharion,  or  Violls.’  Some  time  after  this,  but  in  what 
year  is  not  mentioned,  he  publifhed  a work  with  this  title,  * Lachri- 

* ma;,  or  feaven  Teares  figured  In  feaven  paflionate  Pauans,  with  dl-- 
‘ vers  other  Pauans,  Galiards,  and  Almands,  fet  forth  for  the  Lute,. 

* Viols,  or  Violons,  in  five  parts  This  book  is  dedicated  to  Anne, 

* This  it  feems  wasacclehratcd  work:  it  is  alluded  to  In  a comedy  of  Thomas  Middle- 
ton,  entitled  * No  wit  like  a woman's,’  in  which  a fervant  tells  bad  news,  and  is  thus 
anfwcrcd, 

‘ Now  thou  plaielt  Sowland's  Lachrymx  to  thy  mailer.’ 

. the- 
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the  queen  of  king  James  the  Firft,  andfifter  of  ChriiUan  IV^  king  of 
Denmark.  In  the  cpiftlc  the  author  tells  her  that'  haftening  his  re- 
turn to  her  brother  and  his  mafter,  hccwas  by.  cootrary  winds  and 
^froll,  forced  back  and  compelled  to. winter  in  England,  during  his 
Aay  wlierein,  be  had  prefumed  to  dedicate  to  her  hands  a work  that 
was  begun  where  (he  was  born,  and  ended  where  fhe  reigned. 

In  1609  Dowland  publilhed  a tranllation  of  the  Micrologus  of 
Andreas  Ornithoparcus  ; at  this  time  it  feems  that  Dowland  bad 
quitted  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  for  he  Aylea  himfelf  only 
luteniA,  lute-player,  and  bachelor  of  mufic  in  both  univerfities.  In 
j6i2  he  pullilbcd  a book  entitled  ‘ A I’ilgrimc’s  Solace,  .wherein  is 
‘ contained  mufical  harmony  of  3,  4,  and  5 parts  to  be  fung  and 
* plaid  with  lute  and  viols.’  In  the  title-page  he  Ayles  himfclf  lute- 
niA to  the  Lord  Walden  *.  In  the  preface  to  this  book  he  fays  that  he 
had  received  a kingly  entertainment  in  a foreign  climate,  though  he 
could  not  attain  to  any,  though  never  fo  mean,  place  at  home.  He 
fays  that  fome  part  of  bis  poor  labours  had  been  printed  in  eight  moA 
famous  cities, beyond  the  fcas,  viz.  Paris,  Antwerpe,  CoHein,  Nurem- 
burg,  Frankfort^  LiepAg,  AmAendam,  and  Hamburge,  but  ciiat  not- 
withAanding  he  had  found  Arange  entertainment  fmee  ’ is  return  by 
the  oppoAtion  of  two  forts  of  people,  the  ArA  Ample  C .,tcrs  or  vocal 
Angers,  the  fecond  young  men  profeAbrs  of  the  lute,  againA  whom 
he  vindicates  himfelf.  He  adds  that  be  is  entered  into  the  hfticth  year 
of  his  age,  and  becaufe  he  wants  both  means,  leifure,  and  encourage- 
ment, rccoSimends  to  the  Icarneder  fort  of  muAcians,  who  labour 
under  no  fuch  diAiculties,  the  defence  of  their  lute-pr,  fcAion. 

The  preface  of  Dowland  to  this  his  tranOation  of  wrnithoparcus  is 
dated  from  his  houfe  in  Fetter-lane,  the  tenth  of  April,  1609.  This 
is  the  laA  of  his  publications,  for  it  appears  that  he  died  in  1615. 


• Wood  i<  greally  miOaken  in  ihr  account  which  he  gives  of  Dowland,  whom  he  flip- 
pofes  10  have  been  tak-n  into  the  fcrvicc  of  the  king  of  Denmark  in  1606,  whereas  it  is  plain 
that  he  was  his  liileniil  in  160,0,  and  probably  fomewhat  before;  again,  there  is  not  the  lead 
rcafon  to  fuppofc,  a.s  Wood  docs,  that  he  died  in  i)cnmark,  for  he  was  in  England  in 
1617,  anil  luteiiid  to  Ia)rd  Walden  ; and  it  no  where  appears  that  aftetthis  he  went  abroad. 
He  might,  as  he  fays,  have  a fon  named  Robert  trained  up  to  the  lute  at  the  charge  of 
Sir  Thomas  Moiifon,  who  it  is  well  known  was  a great  patron  of  muGc  ; but  that  the  Pil- 
grim's Solace  was  eonipofed  by  him  and  not  by  his  father,  is  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
title,  the  dedication,  or  the  preface  to  the  book,  which  afford  the  belt  evidence  of  the  fait 
that  can  be  ret)  11  i red.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  that  the  king  of  Denmark 
had  begged  Dowland  of  James,  as  he  did.  afterwards  Thomas  Cutting,  another  celebrated 
Jutenilt,  of  his  millrels  tlie  lady  Arabella  Stuart. 

• Peter 
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Peter  Phillips,  an  Engliftnnan  by  birth,  better  known  to  the  world 
by  the  Italian  name  Pietro  Philippi,  was  an  exquilite  compofer  of  vo- 
cal inuGc  both  facred  and  profane.  He  flyles  himfelf  Canonicus  Sog- 
dienfis,  i.  e.  a canon  of  Soigny,  a city  or  town  in  Hainault,  and  was  be- 
fides  organifl  to  the  archduke  and  duchefs  of  Aullria,  Albert  and  Ifa- 
bella,  governors  of  the  Low  Countries.  Peacham  calls  him  our  rare 
countryman,  one  of  the  greateft  tnaAers  of  mufic  in  Europe,  a^ding^ 
that  he  hath  fent  us  over  many  excellent  fongs,  as  well  motets  as  ma- 
drigals, and  that  he  afFcfleth  altogether  the  Italian  oein,  ^The  works 
published  by  him,  beGdes  the  colledlion  of  madrigals  entitled  Melodia 
Olympica,  heretofore  mentioned,  arc  Madrigali  a 8 voci,  in  4to.  an. 
1599.  Cantiones  facrx  5 vocum,  in  410.  an.  1612.  Gemmuls  fa- 
crae  2 & 3 vocum,  in  4to.  an.  1613.  Litaniai  B.  M.  V.in  Ecclcfia 
Loretana  cani  folita:  4.  5.  9 vocum  in  4to.  an.  1623.  He  is  cele- 
brated by  Draudius  in  his  Bibliotheca  ClaGrea. 

His  employments  and  the  nature  of  his  compoGtions  for  the  church 
befpeak  him  to  have  been  of  the  Romilh  communion.  The  Can- 
tiones Sacrae  are  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  following  terms. 

* GlorioGGims  Virgin!  Marix,  Dei  noGri  parent!  digniGlmx,  csli, 
*■  terreque  reginx,  angelorum,  hominum,  &:  omnium  creaturarum  vi- 

* Gbilium,  & in  viGbilium  poG  Deum  Dominx  : 'in  honorem  ejus  fa- 

* crx  xdis  Afpricollis,  ubi  ad  D.  O.  M.  gloriam,'  ChriGiani  populi 
*■  confolationcm,  & falutem  ; Catholicx,  ApoGolicx,  & Romanx  Gdei 
^ conGrmationem,  & ampliGcationem  ; cundlarum  hxrefum,  fic  hxre- 

* ticorum  extirpationem,  £c  confuGonem,  per  potentiGimam  ejus  in- 
*-  terventionem,  frequentiflima,  diviniGima,  fie  exploratiGima  patrantur 

* miracula,  hoc  facrarum  cantionum  opufculum  Petrus  Philippi  cum. 

* Omni  humilitate  ofFcrt,  dicat  confecratque.’  j 

The  following  madrigal,  printed  in  the  Melodia  Olympica,  is  of. 
^e  compoGtion  of  Peter  Phillips.. 


VoL.  iir. 


U D 
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CHAP.  II. 

Thomas  Morlky,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  queen  Elaibeth’s- 
chapel,  the  author  of  a well  known  treatife  on  the  fubjedt  of 
pradlica)  mofic,  was  a difciple  of  Bird,  for  whom  he  ever  entertained 
the  higheft  reverence.  He  obtained  a bachelor’s  degree  in  1588,  and. 
was  fworn  into  his  place  in  the  chapel  July  24,  1592;  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  Canzonets  or  little  ftiort  fongs  to  three  voices,  Lond,  1593..  • 

The  hrA  book  of  Madrigals  to  four  voices,  Lond.  1594.  Canzonets 
or  little  Ihort  Aires  to  5 or  6 voices,  Lond.  1595.  Madrigals  to  5 
voices,  Lond.  1595.  Introdudion  to  Muiic,  Lond.  1597.  The 
firA  book  of  Aires  or  little  Aiort  Songes  to  Ang  and  play  to  the  lute 
with  the  bafe  viol,  Lond.  1600.  And  the  firA  book  of  Canzonets  to- 
two  voices,  Lond.  1595,  and  1619.  He  al(b  compofed  divine  fervices. 
and  anthems,  the  words  of  fome.  whereof  are  printed  in  James  Clif- 
ford's Colledion  of  divine  fervices  and  anthems  ufually  fung  in  cathe- 
drals *.  A fervice  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  of  his  compofition,  the^ 
firA  of  the  kind,  to  the  words  of  our  liturgy,  is  printed  in  Dr.  Boyce’s 
Cathedral  MuAc,  vol.  I.  He  alfo  collcdcd  and  publiAted  madrigals» 
entitled  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  to  hue  and  fix  voices,  compofed  by 
diuers  authors,  Lond.  1601,  and  a fet  or  two  of  Italian  madrigals  to 
EngliOi  words;  but  the  moA  valuable  of  all  his  works  is  his  Plaine 
and  eafie  Intrbdudlion  to  pradicall  Muficke,  A>  often  referred  to  ia 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  and  of  which  an  account  is  here  given. 

This  valuable  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  firA  teaching  to- 
fing;  the  fccond  treating  of  Dcfcant,  with  the  method  of  finging  upon, 
aplain-fong;  the  other  df  compofition  in  three  and  more  parts.  Each  . 
of  the  three  parts  of  this  book  is  a fevcral  and  diAin<A  dialogue,  where- 
in a maAer,  his  fcholar,  and  aperfon  competently  /killed  in  mufic  are 
the  interlocutors ; and  id  the  courfc  of  their  converfation  fo  many 
little  particulars  occur  relating  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  as  render 
the  perufal  of  the  book  in  a great  degree  entertaining  to  thofe  who 

• This  bock  is  »cry  frtsjutmly  referred  to  by  Wood.  It  is  a coIlcAion  of  the  word* 
•niy,  of  the  fervices  and  amhemi  then  ufually  lung,  printed  in  duodecimo,  1664.  The 
compiler  was  a native  of  Oxford,  a chorillcr  of  Magdalen  college  there,  and  afterwards  a 
minor  canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  reader  in  fome  church  near  Carter  lane,  and  alfo  chaplain 
|o  the  tuclciy  of  Scrjcaui's  Inn  in  Fleet- llrcct.  Athcn.  Oxen. 

are 
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arc  unacquainted  witli  the  fubjedl  of  it ; the  truth  of  this  obfcrvation 
will  appear  from  the  very  introduction  to  the  work,  which  is  as 
follows : 

‘ POLYMATHES. 

‘ Philomathes. 

* Master. 

‘ PoLYMATHES.  Stayc  brother  Plillomathes,  what  hafte  ? Whi- 
‘ ther  go  you  fo  fall  ? Philomath.  To  feek  out  an  old  friend  of 

* mine.  Pol.  But  before  you  goe  I praie  you  repeat  fomc  of  the  dif- 
‘ couffcs  which  you  had  yefternight  at  Mafler  Sophobulus  his  ban- 
‘ ket,  for  commonly  he  is  not  w ithout  both  wife  and  learned  gueftes. 

‘ Phi.  It  is  true  indeed,  and  yefternight  there  were  a number  of  ex- 
‘ cellent  fchollcrs,  both  gentlemen  and  others  : but  all  the  propofe 
‘ which  was  then  difeourfed  upon  was  muficke.  Pol.  I truft  you 
‘ were  contented  to  fuffer  others  to  fpeakc  of  that  matter.  Pm.  I. 

* would  that  had  been  the  worft  ; for  1 was  compelled  to  difeover  mine 
‘ own  ignorance,  andconfcftc  that  I knew'c  nothing  at  all  in  it.  Pol. 

* How  fo  ? Phi.  Among  the  reft  of  the  gueftes  by  chance  Mafter  A- 

* phron  came  thither  alfo,  who  falling  to  difeourfe  of  muficke,  was  in 
‘ an  argument  fo  quickly  taken  up  and  hotly  purfued  by  Eudoxus  and 
‘ Calergus,  two  kinfmen  of  mafter  Sophobulus,  as  in  his  own  art  he 

* was  overthrowne,  but  he  ftill  fticking  in  his  opinion,  the  two  gen- 
‘ tlemen  requefted  me  to  examine  his  reafons  and  confute  them,  but 
‘ I refufing,  and  pretending  ignorance,  the  whole  company  condemn- 
‘ cd  me  of  difeurtefje,  being  fully  perfuaded  that  I had  been  as  fkil- 
‘ full  in  that  art  as  they  took  mee  to  be  learned  in  others ; but  fup- 
‘ per  being  ended,  and  muficke  bookes,  according  to  the  cuftome, 

‘ being  brought  to  the  table,  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfc  prefented  mee 
‘ with  a part,  earneftly  requefting  me  to  fing,  but  when,  after  many 

* cxcufes  I protefted  unfainedly  that  I could  not,  eucric  one  began  to 
‘ wonder,  yea  Tome  w'hifpercd  to  others,  deniaunding  how  I was 
‘ brought  up  : fo  that  upon  fliame  of  mine  ignorance  I goe  nowe  to 
‘ feek  out  mine  old  friende  mafter  Onorimus  to  make  myfelf  his  fcbol- 
‘ lar.  Pol.  I am  ghad  you  are  at  length  come  to  be  of  that  mind, 

‘ though  I wifiied  it  fooner,  therefore  goe,  and  I praie  God  fend  you 
‘ fuch  good  fucceffe  as  you  would  wifti  to  yourfelf  j as  for  me,  I goe 
‘to  hearc  fome  mathematical  leClurcs,  fo  that  1 thinke  about  one 
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• time  wee  may  both  mecte  at  our  lodging.  Phi.  Farewell,  for  I 
« fit  upon  thbrnes  till  I be  gone,  therefore  I will  make  hade  ; but,  if 

• I be  not  dcceiued,  I fee  him  whom  I fceke  lltting  at  yonder  doorc,  out 
« of  doubt  it  is  hee.  And  it  Ihould  feeme  he  fludieth  upon  forae  point 
« of  muficke,  but  I will  drive  him  out  of  his  dumpe.  Good  morrow, 

« Sir.  Master.  And  you  alfo  good  Madcr  Philomathes,  I am  glad  to 
i fee  you,  feeing  it  is  fo  long  ago  lince  1 fawe  you,  that  I thought 

< you  had  either  been  dead,  or  then  had  uowed  perpetually  to  keep 

< your  chamber  and  booke,  to  which  you  were  fo  much  addiifled. 

« Phi.  Indeed  I have  been  well  affebled  to  my  booke,  but  how  have 

• you  done  fince  I faw  you  ? Mast.  My  health  fince  you  faw 

• mee  hath  been  fo  badd  as,  if  it  had  been  the  pleafurc  of  him  who 

• made  all  things,  to  have  taken  me  out  of  the  world  I Ihould  haue 

• been  very  well  contented,  and  have  wiOied  it  more  than  once : 

< but  what  buCnefs  hath  driuen  you  to  this  end  of  the  town  1 Pru 

• My  errand  is  to  you,  to  make  myfelf  your  fcholler  j and  feeing  I hauo 
« found  you  at  fuch  convenient  leifure,  I am  determined  not  to  dc- 
« part  till  I have  one  Icflbn  in  muficke.  Mast.  You  tell  mee  a won- 

< der,  for  I have  heard  you  fo  much  fpeake  againft  that  art,  as  to 

• termc  it  a corrupter  of  good  manners,  and  an  allurement  to  uices, 

• for  which  many  of  your  companions  termed  you  a Stoic.  Phi.  It  i» 
‘ tnJe,  but  I am  fo  farre  changed  as  of  a Stoic  I would  willingly  make  a 
‘ Pythagorean;  and  for  that  I am  impatient  of  delay  I praie  you  be- 

• gin  even  now.  Mast.  With  a good  will;  but  haue  you  learned 
‘ nothing  at  all  in  mufic  before  f Phi.  Nothing.  Therefore  I pray 

• you  begin  at  the  uerie  beginning,  and  teach  me  as  though  I were  a 

• childc.  Mast.  I will  do  fo,  and  therefore  behold  here  is  the  fcale 

• of  muficke  which  we  terme  the  Gam.'  [Giving  him  the  gamut 
with  the  fyllables.] 

The  maAer  then  proceeds  to  inArufi:  his  fcholar  in  the  rudimenta 
of  fong,  in  the  doing  whereof  he  delivers  to  him  the  precepts  of  the 
plain  and  menfurable  cantus,  illuArated  with  examples  in  notes,  to> 
time  whereof,  for  the  greater  facility  of  utterance,  he  has  Joined  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  thefe  are  introduced  by  a diAich,  and  con- 
cluded by  a diredlion  to  begin  again  as  here  is  Aiewn, 
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TKe  praOice  of  atine^g  words  of  > friTolona  imMrt  to  note*,  fcr  the  affilbnce  of  no-> 
nccs  in  the  art  of  Gngingi  wai  no  new  thing,  the  Monks  were  the  amhor*  of  it,  and  manf 
of  the  examples  of  Glareanus  himfelf  are  either  Hebrew  names  ot  Latin  nonf^e,  fet  to 
Tory  good  motic ; but  in  the  example  befoie  us  the  difticb 

Chrill’s  crois  be  my  Ipede 
In  all  uertue  to  procede. 


leu  a meaning  which  it  will  be  the  buGnefs  of  this  note  to  enquire  after. 

In  the  coune  of  this  work  occafion  has  been  taken  to  mention  St-  Nicholas,  and  to  (hew' 
that  by  thofe  of  the  Romilh  communion  be  is  looked  on  as  the  patron  of  young  fcholats. 
In  the  homily  againft  peril  of  idolatry,  which  our  church  has  direfied  to  be  red  for  the 
‘ ioflruflion  of  the  people,  is  a very  particular  enumeration  of  thofe  faints,  who,  either  from 
a fuppofed  power  to  heal  certain  difeafes,  or  to  confer  peculiar  graces,  or,  in  fhort,  (bme 
way  or  other  to  favour  mankind,  were  the  mod  common  obje&  of  private  fupplicatioo  j 
the  p^ge  referred  to  is  as  follows  ; 

* Euery  artificer  and  profeffion  bath  his  fpedal  iaint  as  a p^liar  God.  As  for  exam- 
‘ pie,  fchollars  have  Saint  Nicholas  and  Saint  Gregory.  Paintera  Saint  Luke : neither 

* lack  foldiers  their  Mars,  nor  louers  their  Venus  amongft  Chriftians.  All  difeafes  have 

* their  fpecial  Saints  as  Gods  the  curers  of  them.  The  pox  Saint  Roche,  the  falling  euil 

' St.  Cornelis,  the  tooth  adie  St.  Appollin,  &c.  Nather  do  beafts  and  cattel  lack  their  gtxls  - 
‘ -with  us,  for  Saint  Loy  is  the  borddeach  [i.  e.the  horfe.phyfician]  and  Saint  Anthony  the 
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The  fecond  part  of  the  Introdudlion  of  Morley  is  a treatife  of  Dcf- 
eant,  as  it  was  then  called  ; the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  na< 
ture  of  the  pradlice  are  explained  in  the  following  colloquy, 

* Master.  Whom  do  I fee  afar  off*,  is  it  not  my  fcholar  Philo* 

* mathes  ? out  of  doubt  it  is  he,  and  therefore  I will  falute  him. 

* Good  morrow  fchollcr.  Phi.  God  giue  you  good  morrow  and  a 

* hundreth,  but  I marvayle  not  a little  to  fee  you  fo  early,  not  only 

* (lirring,  but  out  of  doors  alfo.  Mast.  It  is  no  marvayle  to  fee  a 

* fnayle  after  a rayne  to  creep  out  of  his  Ihell  and  wander  all  about 

* fccking  the  moiflure.  Phi.  1 pray  you  talk  not  fo  darkely,  but 

* let  me  underftand  your  comparyfons  playnely.  Mast.  Then  in 

* plaine  tearmes  being  over  wearied  with  (ludic,  and  taking  the  op- 

* portunity  of  the  fayre  morning,  1 came  to  this  place  to  fnatch  a 
' mouthful  of  this  holfome  ayre,  which  gently  breathing  upon  thefe 

* fweet-fmelling  flowers,  and  making  a whifpering  noife  amongfl 

* thefe  tender  leaves  delighteth  with  refrefhing,  and  refrefheth  with 


* r«rineherd,  8cc.  Where  is  God’s  prouidence  and  due  honour  in  the  mean  feafon?*** 
' if  we  remember  God  fometimes,  yet  becaufe  we  doubt  of  his  ability  or  will,  to  help 
‘ us,  we  join  to  him  another  helper,  as  he  were  a noun  adjcAire,  ufina  thefe  fayingst 

* fuch  as  learn,  God  and  Saint  Nicholu  be  my  fpeed : fucb  as  neefc,  God  help  and  &unt 

* John : to  the  horfe,  God  and  Saint  Loy  laue  thee,  &c.’ 

From  the  above  paflage  it  appears  that  ahciently  * God  and  Saint  Nicholas  be  my  Ipede,' 
was  a cudomary  ejaculation  of  younf;  fcbolars  | and  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  a more  proper 
occafion  for  the  ufe  of  it  than  when  infants  of  tender  years  arc  learning  the  rudiments  of 
literature.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  diftich 


* Saint  Nicholas  be  my  fpede 

* In  all  uertue  to  proc^.’ 

might  be  the  introduAion  to  the  alphabet,  and  might  be  conflantly  repeated  by  the  child 
previous  to  the  beginning  its  Icflbn. 

The  alphabet  is  frequently  termed  the  Crils  Crols,  that  is  to  fay  Chrift’s  croft  row,  be- 
caufe of  a croft  conlbintly  placed  before  the  letter  A,  which  Cgn  was  anciently  a direflion 
to  the  child  to  croft  itfelf  ^fore  it  began  its  Icflbn,  as  it  is  now  in  the  maft-book  for  the 
fame  a£lion  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  fervice. 

The  ufe  of  the  prayer  to  St.  Nicholas  may  well  be  luppofed  to  have  continued  amongfl 
us  until  the  praflice  of  praying  to  faints  was  condemned  by  our  church  as  fuperflitious, 
which  it  was  fomewhat  before  Motley’s  time ; and  after  that,  as  our  reformers  had  thought 
proper  to  retain  the  ufe  of  the  fign  of  the  croft  in  fome  few  inflances,  how  naturally  did 
this  variation  fuggefl  itfelf, 

Chrifl’s  croft  be  my  fpede 

In  all  virtue  to  precede. 


which,  as  the  reformation  then  flood,  might  well  enough  be  deemed  a good  Proteftant 
prayer. 


* delight 
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* delight  my  over  wearied  fcnfes ; but  tell  me  I pray  you  the  caufc 

* of  your  hither  coming  ; have  you  not  forgotten  fome  part  of  that 

* which  I Ihewed  you  at  our  laft  being  together.  Phi.  No  verily, 

* but  the  contrary,  I am  become  fuch  a linger  as  you  would  wonder 

* toheareme.  Mast.  How  came  that  to  pafle?  Phi;  Be  filent, 
' and  I will  Ihew  you  ; I have  a brother  a good  fcholar  and  a rea- 
' fonable  mulltion  for  (inging,  he  at  my  hrll  comming  to  you,  con- 

* ceived  an  opinion,  I know  not  upon  what  realbns  grounded,  that 
' I Ihould  neuer  come  to  any  meane  knowledge  in  mulicke,  and 

* therefore  when  he  heard  me  pradlice  alone  he  would  continually 

* mock  roe,  indeed  notwithdanding  reafon,  for  many  times  I would 

* ling  halfe  a note  too  high,  other  while  as  much  too  lowe,  fo  that 

* he  could  not  contain  himfelf  from  laughing ; yet  now  and  then  he 

* would  fet  me  right,  more  to  let  mce  fee  that  he  could  doe  it,  then 

* that  he  ment  any  way  to  indrudt  me,  which  caufed  me  fo  diligent- 

* ly  to  apply  my  prickfong  booke,  that  in  a manner  I did  no  other 

* thing  but  ling,  pradliling  to  Ikip  from  one  key  to  another,  from 

* fiat  to  Iharp,  from  lharp  to  fiat,  from  any  one  place  in  the  fcale  to 

* another,  fo  that  there  was  no  fong  lb  hard  but  I would  uenture 

* upon  it>  no  mood,  nor  proportion  fo  drange  but  I would  go 

* through  and  ling  pcrfedlly  before  I left  it  j and  in  the  end  I came  to 

* fuch  perfedlion  that  I might  haue  been  my  brother’s  maider,  for 

* although  he  had  a little  more  pradUce  to  ling  at  fird  light  than  I 

* had,  yet  for  the  moods,  ligatures,  and  other  fuch  things,  I might 

* fet  him  to.fchool.  Mast.  What  then  was  the  caufc  of  your  com- 

* ming  hither  at  this  time  ? Phi.  Defire  to  learne  as  before.  Mast. 
‘ What  would  you  now  learne.  Phi.  Beeing  this  lad  daye  upon  oc- 

* cafion  of  fome  bufinede  at  one  of  my  friends  houfes,  we  had  fome 
*•  fongs  fung,  afterwards  falling  to  difeourfe  of  muficke  and  mufitions, 
‘ one  of  the  company  naming  a friend  of  hisownc,  tcarmed  him  the 

* bed  Defcanter  that  was  to  be  found.  Now,  Sir,  I am  at  this  time 

* come  to  knowe  what  Defcant  is,  and  to  learne  the  fame.  Mast. 

* 1 thought  you  had  onely  fought  to  know  prickt  fong,  whereby  to 

* recreate  yourfelf,  being  wearye  of  other  dudies.  Phi.  Indeed 

* when  I came  to  you  fird  1 was  of  that  minde,  but  the  common  pro- 

* uerb  is  in  me  uerified,  that  much  would  haue  more  j and  feeing  I 

* haue  fo  far  fet  foot  in  mufic,  1 doe  not  meane  to  goe  backe  till  I 

X X 3 * haue 
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‘ haue  gone  quite  through  all,  therefore  I pray  you  now,  feeing  the 
‘ time  and  place  fitteth  fo  well,  to  difeourfe  with  me  what  defcant  is, 
‘ what  parts,  and  how  many  it  hath,  and  the  reft.  Mast.  The 
‘ hcatc  increafeth,  and  that  which  you  demand  requireth  longer  dif- 
‘ courfe  than  you  looke  for,  let  us  therefore  go  and  fit  in  yonder  ftia- 
‘ die  arbor  to  auoydethc  uehementnefs  of  the  funne. — The  name  of 

* Defcant  is  ufurped  of  the  mufitions  in  divers  fignifications ; fome 
« time  they  take  it  for  the  whole  harmony  of  many  uoyccs,  others 

* fometimes  for  one  of  the  uoyccs  or  partes,  and  that  is  when  the 
« whole  fong  is  not  palling  three  uoyccs.  Lall  of  all,  they  take  it 
‘ for  finging  a part  extempore  upon  a playne  fong,  in  which  fenfc  we 
‘ commonly  ufc  it  j fo  that  when  a man  talketh  of  a defcanter,  it 

< mull  be  underllood  of  one  that  can  extempore  fing  a part  upon  a 
« playne  fong.  Pin.  What  is  the  mcane  to  ling  upon  a playne  fong  ? 

« Mast.  To  know  the  diftances  both  of  concords  and  difeords. 

< Phi.  What  is  a concord  ? Mast.  It  is  a mixt  found,  compact  of 

* divers  uoyccs,  &c.' 

Among  the  rules  for  extemporary  defcant,  which  are  in  truth  no 
other  than  the  precepts  of  mufical  compofition,  he  explains  the  na- 
ture of  that  kind  of  compofition  called  two  parts  in  one,  which, 'as 
he  fays,  is  when  two  parts  are  fo  made  as  that  the  latter  fingeth  every 
note  and  rcA  in  the  fame  length  and  order  as  the  leading  part  did  fing 
before.  From  hence  he  proceeds  to  declare  the  nature  of  canon 
flamed  to  a given  plain-fong  ; and  of  thefe  he  gives  fundry  examples 
with  the  plain-fong  in  various  fituations,  that  is  to  fay,  fometimes 
above,  fometimes  below,  and  at  other  times  in  the  midll  of  the 
canon. 

The  third  part  of  the  Introdudlion  treats  of  compofing  or  fetting  of 
fongs ; and  htfre  the  author  takes  occafion  to  cenfure  one  mailer 
Boulde,  an  ignorant  pretender  to  mufic  ; and  he  docs  it  in  this  way,, 
he  fuppofes  Philomathcs  by  this  time  to  have  profited  fo  much  by  his 
mailer's  inllrudlions  as  to  have  got  the  fiart  of  his  brother  Polyma- 
thes,  and  that  Polymathes,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  learned  the  lit- 
tle he  knew  of  mufic  of  the  above  Mailer  Boulde,  being  fenfible 
of  this,  is  defirous  of  putting  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  his  bro- 
ther’s mailer,  the  mailer  tenders  him  a plain-long,  defiring  him  to 
fing  upon  it  a lelTon  of  defcant,  which  he  docs  but  very  inditferently,. 
the  faults  in  this  and  another  klibn  or  two  which  Polymathes  lings,. 

draws. 
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draws  on  a difcourfc  between  him  and  his  new  mafter,  wherein  he  very 
humouroufly  charadlcrizes  his  former  mafter,  Boulde.  ‘ When,’  fays 
he,  ‘ I learned  dcfcant  of  my  malfter  Boulde,  hec  feeing  me  fo  to- 
‘ ward  and  willing  to  learne,  euer  had  me  in  his  company  ; and  be- 

* caufe  he  continually  carried  a plaine  fong  bookc  in  his  pocket,  hec 
‘ caufed  me  to  doe  the  like,  and  fo  walking  in  the  fields  he  would  fing 
‘ the  plainfong,  and  caufe  me  to  fing  the  dcfcant,  and  when  I fung 
‘ not  to  his  contentment  he  would  (hew  me  wherein  I had  erred  ; 
‘ there  was  alfo  another  defcanter,  a companion  of  my  maifter’s,  who 
‘ ncuer  came  in  my  maifter’s  company,  though  they  were  much  con- 

* uerfant  together,  but  they  fell  to  contention,  ftriuing  who  fliould 
‘ bring  in  the  point  fooneft  and  make  hardefl  proportions,  fo  that  they 
‘ thought  they  had  won  great  glory  if  they  had  brought  in  a point 

* fooner  or  fung  harder  proportions  the  one  than  the  other  : but  it 
‘ was  a worlde  to  heare  them  wrangle,  euerie  one  defending  his  ownc 
.*  for  thebeft.  What  faith  the  one  you  keepc  not  time  in  your  pro- 
‘ portions ; you  fing  them  falfe,  faith  the  other  j what  proportion  is 
‘ this  faith  hee,  Sel^uipaltery  faith  the  other ; nay,  would  the  other 
‘ fay,  you  fing  you  know  not  what  j it  (hould  feem  you  came  lately 
‘ from  a barber’s  fliop,  where  you  had  Gregory  Walker  * or  a Cor- 

* ranta  plaide  in  the  new  proportions  by  them  lately  found  out,  called 
‘ Sefquiblinda  and  Scfqui-hearkcn  after.  So  that  if  one  unacquainted 

* with  mufickchad  flood  in  a corner  and  heard  them,  he  would  haue 


• A note  in  the  originals  ‘ That  name  in  HeritTon  thty  have  given  tliis  quadrant  Pa* 
* van  bccaufe  it  u aiheth  among  barbers  and  hdlcrs  more  common  than  any  other.’ 

This  note  of  the  author  requinSi  ea  danation.  In  Morley’s  time,  and  for  many  years 
after,  a lute  or  viol,  or  fome  fuch  mufical  inllrument,  « as  part  of  the  furniture  of  a bar- 
ber’s fhop,  which  was  ufed  then  to  be  frequented  by  perfons  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  people,  who  reforted  to  the  barber  either  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  or  to  undergo  fome 
ehirurgical  operations,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  be  trimmed,  a wonl  that  lignified  ei- 
ther (having  or  cutting  and  curling  the  hair  ; thefe,  together  with  letting  blood,  were  tho 
ancient  occupations  of  the  baibcr-furgeon.  As  to  the  other  important  branch  of  furgery, 
the  felting  of  fraffured  limbs,  that  was  ptaflifed  by  another  clafs  of  men  called  bone-fet- 
ters, of  whom  there  are  hardly  any  now  remaining.  Pcacham,  in  bis  account  of  Mau- 
rice lauilgrare  of  Hefle  before  cited,  fays  he  was  generally  accounted  the  bell  bone-fetter 
in  his  country,  whence  it  appears  that  (his  faculty  was  fonietimcs  exercifed  by  men  of  con- 
dition and  benevolent  tempers.  But  to  return  to  the  barber  : the  mufjcal  inftruments  iiv 
his  fliop  were  for  the  entertainment  of  wailing  cuflomers,  and  anfwcrcd  the  end  of  anewf- 
paper.  At  this  day  thofe  who  wait  for  their  turn  at  the  barber’s,  amufe  themfelves  with 
reading  the  news  of  the  day  or  week , anciently  they  beguiled  the  time  with  playing  on  a 
mufical  inllrument,  which  cuftom  gave  occafion  to  Morley  to  fay  of  the  quadrant  Pavan' 
mentioned  by  him,  that  it  was  fo  common  that  it  walked  aroongll  the  barbers. 

*■  livorne: 
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‘ fworne  they  had  been  out  of  their  wittes,  fo  earnefllie  did  they 

* wrangle  for  a trifle.  And  in  truth  I myfelfe  thought  fometime  that 
‘ they  would  haue  gone  to  round  buffets  with  the  matter,  for  the 
‘ defcant  bookes  were  made  angels  *,  but  yet  fiftes  were  no  uiflters 

* of  cares,  and  therefore  all  parted  friends.  But  to  fay  the  uerie 
' truth,  this  Poliphemus  had  a very  good  fight,  cfpeciailic  for  treble 

* defcant,  but  uerie  bad  utterance,  for  that  his  uoice  was  the  wotfl 
‘ that  cucr  I had  heard ; and  though  of  others  he  were  efleemed  uerie 

* good  in  that  kinde,  yet  did  none  thinkc  better  of  him  then  hce  did 
' of  himfelf ; for  if  one  had  named  and  afked  his  opinion  of  the  hefl 

* compofers  lining  at  this  time,  hee  would  fay  in  a uaine  glory  of  his 

* own  fufticicncie  tufh,  tufh,  for  thefe  were  his  words,  he  is  a proper 

* man,  but  he  is  no  defcantcr,  there  is  no  fluffc  in  him,  1 wil  not  giue 

* two  pinnes  for  him  except  he  hath  defcant.’ 

In  the  courfe  of  his  dire&ions  for  compoflng  and  fetting  of  fongs. 
Motley  takes  occaGon  to  cenfure  Alfonfb  Ferabofeo  and  Giovanni 
Croce  for  taking  perfe^  concords  of  one  kind  in  fucceffion,  a practice 
which  he  loudly  condemns,  and  fays  of  Fairfax,  Taverner,  Shep- 
heard,  Mundy,  White,  Parfons,  and  Bird,  that  they  never  thought 
it  greater  facrilege  to  fpurn  againfl  the  image  of  a faint  than  to  take 
two  perfect  chords  of  one  kind  together. 

Speaking  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  compoGtion  praftifed  in  his  time. 
Motley  gives  the  Grft  place  to  the  motet  -f-. 

Next  to  the  motet  he  places  the  madrigal,  for  the  etymology  of 
which  word  he  fays  he  can  give  no  reafon  J.  He  fays  ‘ it  is  a kind  of 

* mufic  made  upon  fongs  and  fonnets,  fuch  as  Petrarch  and  many  other 
‘ poets  have  excelled  in,  and  that  it  is,  next  unto  the  motet  the  mod 
‘ artificial,  and,  to  men  of  underftanding,  mod  delightful  j and  would 

* not  be  fo  much  difallowable  if  the  poets  who  compoG;  the  ditties 
< would  abdain  from  fome  obfeenities  which  all  honed  ears  abhor, 

* and  from  lome  fuch  blafphemies  as  no  man,  at  lead  who  hath  any 
‘ hope  of  faluation,  can  fing  without  trembling  ’ He  then  enumerates 
the  feveral  kinds  of  compofrion  and  air  pradtifed  by  the  muficians  of 
his  time,  mention  whereof  will  be  made  in  a fubfequent  chapter. 

* i.  e.  they  flew  about  their  ears  as  if  they  hafl  wings. 

-t-  See  an  exphtnation  of  this  word  page  79  of  this  volume,  in  a note, 
i See  the  conjcCturcii  of  various  authors  couccruiiig  it  vol.  II.  pag.  ^63  in  a note. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  this  work  of  Morley  is 
in  dialogue,  and  that  by  the  mailer,  who  is  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  it,  he  means  to  reprefent  himfelf,  who  having  fufficiently  inftrudl- 
ed  his  fcholars  difmilTes  them. 

The  dialogue  being  ended  there  follows  what  the  author  calls  the 
Peroratio,  in  which  he  difcovtrs  much  learning ; in  it  he  fays  that 
had  it  not  been  for  Boetius  the  knowledge  of  inufic  had  not  yet  come 
into  our  weftern  part  of  the  world,  adding  this  as  a reafon,  * The 

* Greek  tongue  lying  as  it  were  dead  under  the  barbarifme  of  the 

* Gothes  and  Hunnes,  and  mulicke  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the 

* Greeke  workes  of  Ptolomaeus  and  Ariiloxenus  j the  one  of  which  as 

* yet  hath  neuer  come  to  light,  but  lies  in  written  copies  in  fome 

* bibliothekes  of  Italie,  the  other  hath  beenc  fet  out  in  print,  but 

* the  copies  are  eucrie  where  fo  fcant  and  hard  to  come  by,  that  many 
' doubt  if  he  haue  been  fet  out  or  no.’ 

Next  follow  certain  compofitions  of  the  author’s  own  for  three, 
four,  and  five  voices,  to  Latin,  Italian,  and  Englifh  words,  which 
have  great  merit. 

The  annotations  at  the  end  of  the  work  are  replete  with  curious 
learning ; in  thefe  Morley  has  not  fpared  to  cenfure  fome  ignorant 
pretenders  to  fkill  in  mufic,  and,  amongfl  the  refl,  tlie  anonymous 
author  of  a book  entitled  ‘ The  Guide  of  the  Path-Way  to  Mufic,’ 
printed  in  1 596,  in  oblong  quarto,  for  William  Barley,  a great  pub- 
lifherof  mufic  books  about  that  time,  of  which  he  gives  this  charac- 
ter. ‘ Take  away  two  or  three  fcales  which  arc  filched  out  of  Beur- 

* hufius,  and  fill  up  the  three  firft  pages  of  the  booke,  you  lhall  not 

* finde  one  fide  in  all  the  booke  without  fome  grolfc  errour  or  other, 

‘ For  as  he  fetteth  down  his  dupla,  fo  dooth  he  all  his  proportions, 

* giuing  true  definitions  and  falfe  examples,  the  example  ftill  import- 

* ing  the  contrarie  to  that  which  was  faid  in  the  definition  -f*.  But 
' this  is  the  worlde ; euery  one  will  take  upon  him  to  write  and  teach 

* others,  none  hauing  more  need  of  teaching  than  himfelfe.  And  a» 

• Frederic  Beurhvsius  conreflor  of  the  college  of  Dortmund,  an  Imperial  town 
in  the  circle  of  WcUphalia.  He  wrote  an  Erotemata  Muficx,  which  wac  publiOied  about 
the  year  158c. 

t After  this  charaflcr  of  the  book  a particular  account  of  its  contents  will  hardly  be 
wilhcd  for  *,  there  are  printed  with  it  three  books  of  tablature,  the  lirft  for  the  lute,  the 
tccoudfor  an  inftrument  called  the  Orpharion,.  and  the  thiid  for  one  called  the  Bandore,. 

«»n> 
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* for  him  of  whom  we  have  fpoken  fo  much,  one  part  of  his  bookc 
‘ he  Hole  out  of  Beurhufius,  another  out  of  Loflius,  peruerting  thft 

13 

conceiiiiiig  which  two  laft  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  fpcat,  and  iirft  of  the  Orpharion. 
It  is  of  the  following  form,  and  is  thus  deferibed  by  the  author : 

‘ The  Orpliarion  is  fining  with  more  flringcs 
‘ than  the  lute,  and  alfo  haih  more  frets  or  ftops ; 
‘ and  whereas  the  lute  is  flrung  wiih  gut 

* flringcs,  the  Orpharion  is  ftrung  with  wire 

* flringcs,  by  reafon  of  w Inch  manner  of  flring- 

* ing,  the  Orpharion  doth  ncccirarilie  require  a 
‘ more  gentle  and  drawing  flroke  than  the  lulci 
‘ I mean  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  mull  be 
‘ eafilic  drawen  over  the  Ariuges,  and  not  fud- 
‘ denly  griped  or  niarpelic  ftroken  as  the  lute 
‘ is,  for  if  yee  fhouid  doo  fo,  then  the  wire 
‘ ftringes  woitld  clafh  or  jam-  together  the  one 
‘ agaitiA  the  other,  which  would  be  a caufeihat 
‘ the  founde  would  be  Iiaifli  and  unpicafam. 
‘ 'I'hcrefore  it  is  mcele  that  you  obferue  the  dif- 
‘ fcrence  of  the  ftroke.  And  concerning  the 
‘ frets  or  floppcs,  the  dilTerence  doth  confift  in 
! the  different  number  that  is  between  them,  for 
' thelute  hath  nofarthcr  than  i, and  the  Orpha* 

‘ rion  hath  to  q t but  ;t  is  fddom  that  any  Icf- 
‘ fon  for  the  Orpharion  doth  paffc  the  flops  of 
‘ I.  or  M,  yet  thofe  that  are  cunning  can  at 
‘ their  pleafure  make  ufe  of  ail  the  flops.’ 

Among  the  leffons  contained  in  this  book  for 
the  Orphaiion,  there  is  one  named  liockington’s 
Pound,  which  fccnis  to  be  no  other  than  that 
tune  now  called  Packington’s  Pound,  and  to 
which  is  adapted  one  of  the  fongs  in  the  Beg- 
gar’s Opera.  The  original  compefer  of  it  ap- 
pears to  be  one  Francis  Cutting. 
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• fenfc  of  Loflius  his  wordes,  and  gluing  examples  flatte  to  the  con- 

* traric  of  that  which  Lofiius  faith.  And  the  laft  part  of  his  book 

Ai  to  the  Bandore,  the  figure  whereof  is  here  given,  the  author  f.iys  it  is  eafy  to 

play  on,  and  is  both  commendable  ami  fit,  ei- 
ther in  confort  or  alone.  He  adds  that  the  man- 
ner of  tuning  doth  a little  dili'er  from  the  lute 
and  orpharion,  but  he  has  forgot  to  mention 
whether  the  firings  are  of  wire,  like  thofe  of  the 
orpharion,  or  of  catgut  like  thofe  of  the  lute. 
This  inflrumcnt  is  faid  by  Stowe  in  his  Annals, 
pag.  869,  to  have  been  invented  in  the  fourth 
year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  John  Uofe,  citizen 
of  London,  living  in  Bridewell. 

As  to  the  inlirument  called  the  Orpharion, 
above  deferibed,  it  is  neccflaty  to  be  ohferved 
that  it  cannot  be  the  fame  with  the  Orphion, 
mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Sir  Afton  Cckaine  to 
have  been  invented  by  Thomas  Pilkington,  one 
of  the  queen's  muficians,  for  Pilkington  » a; 
one  of  the  muficians  of  Henrietta  the  confoit  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Orpharion  appears  to  be  of 
greater  antiquity. 

Pilkington  died  about  i66o,  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, aged  thirty-five,  and  lies  there  buried. 
Bcfidcs  an  epitaph,  Sir  Atlon  Cekainc  wrote  a 
poem  to  his  memory,  in  which  arc  the  follow- 
ing quibling  lines. 

‘ Maflring  all  mufic  that  was  known  before, 

‘ He  did  invent  the  Orphion,  and  gave  more. 

‘ Though  he  by  playing  had  acquir’d  high  fames 
‘ He  evermore  cfcap’d  a gamefter's  name, 

‘ Yet  he  at  Gamut  frequent  was,  and  t.iught 
‘ Msoj  to  play,  till  death  fet  his  Gam  out.’ 

* His  flats  were  all  harmonious  ■,  not  like  theirs 

• Whofe  ebbs  in  profeor  vcife  abufc  our  cars. 

‘ But  to  what  end  praife  1 his  flats,  fince  that 
' He  is  grown  one  himfelf,  and  now  lies  fkti’ 
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‘ treating  oF  Defcant  he  took  uerbatim  out  of  an  old  written  booke- 
‘ which  1 have  ; but  it  (hould  feeme  that  whatfoeuer  or  whofoeucr 
‘ he  was  that  gauc  it  to  the  prefle,  was  not  the  author  of  it  himfelfc, 

* elfe  would  he  liaue  fet  his  name  to  it,  or  then  he  was  afliatned  of 
‘ his  labour.’ 

In  the  annotations  on  the  fccond  part  of  Motley’s  IntroduAion  is 
the  following  curious  note  on  the  term  Defcant.  ‘ Thoughe  I dare 
*■  not  affirme  that  this  part  was  in  ufe  with  the  mufitions  of  the  learo'-- 

* cd  Ptolemaeus,  or  yet  of  that  of  Boctius,  yet  may  I with  fome  reafon 
‘ fay  that  it  is  more  auncient  than  prickfong,  and  only  by  reafon  of 

* the  name,  which  Is  contrapunto,  an  Italian  word  deuifed  fince  the 
‘ Gothes  did  ouerrun  Italy,  and  changed  the  Latine  tongue  into  that 

* barbarifme  which  they  now  ule.  As  for  the  word  itfelfe,  it  was  at 
' that  time  fit  enough  to  exprelTc  the  thing  hgnified,  becaufe  no  di- 

* uerlity  of  notes  being  ufed,  the  muGcians  milead  of  notes  did  fet 

* down  their  muficke  in  plain  prickes  or  points  j bat  afterwards,  that 

* cuAotn  being  altered  by  the  diuerGtie  of  forms  of  notes,  yet  the 
‘ name  is  retained  amongd  them  in  the  former  dgnilication,  though 

* amongft  us  it  be  reft  rained  from  the  generality  to  fignific  that  Ipe- 
' cics  or  kind  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  fimple  and  plaine ; and 

* inftcad  of  it  we  haue  ufurped  the  name  of  dcicant.  Alfo  hy  conti- 
‘ nuance  of  time  that  name  is  alfo  degenerated  into  another  Ggnifica- 

* tion,  and  for  it  we  ufe  the  word  fetting  and  compofing : and  to> 

* come  to  the  matter  which  now  we  are  to  in  treat  of,  the  wold  def- 
‘ cant  fignifieth  in  our  tongue  the  forme  of  fetting  together  of  fundry 
' uoices  or  concords  for  producing  harmony  s and  a mulician  if  he 
« heare  a fong  fung  and  iniftike  it,  he  will  fay  the  defcant  is  nought ; 

* but  in  this  lignihcation  it  is  fcldom  ufed,  and  the  common  fignifica-- 

* tion  which  It  bath  is  the  Cnging  extempore  upon  a plain-long,  in 

* which  fenfe  there  is  none  who  hath  tailed  the  iirft  dements  of  muv 

* fickc  but  underftandeth  It.  When  defcant  did  begin,  by  wliom, 

* and  where  it  was  inunnted  Is  uncertaine  { for  it  is  a great  contro- 

* uerlie  amongft  the  learned  if  it  were  knowne  to  the  aiuiquitie  or  no. 

* And  diuers  do  bring  arguments  to  proue,  and  others  to  difproue 
‘ the  antiquity  of  it ; and  for  difprouing  of  it  they  fay  that  in  all  the 

* works  of  them  who  have  written  of  mulicke  before  Franchinus, 

* there  is  no  mention  of  any  more  parts  than  one,  and  that  if  any  did. 

* linge  to  the  harpe,  which  was  their  moft  ufualinftrumeiU,  they  fung 

‘ the. 
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* the  fame  which  they  plaied.  But  thofc  who  would  affirme  that  the 

* auncients  knew  it,  faie  : That  if  they  did  not  know  it,  to  what  end- 

* fcrucd  all  thofc  long  and  tedious  difeourfes  and  difputations  of  the 

* confonantes,  wherein  the  mod  part  of  their  workes  are  confumed  f 

* But  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  this  I will  fay,  that  they  had  it  not 

* in  halfe  that  uaricty  wherein  we  now  haue  it,  though  we  read  of 

* much  more  Arangc  efFedls  of  their  muHcke  than  of  ours 

At  the  end  of  his  book  is  the  following  lift  of  EngliOi  muGcians, 
rfie  far  greater  part  of  whom  appear  to  have  flourilhcd  before  the. 
ceformation. 


M.  Palhe. 

S.  Jo.  Mafun. 

Robert  Jones. 

Ludford. 

Jo.  DunAable. 

Farding. 

Lconel  Power.. 

CorniAi. 

Robert  Orwcl. 

Pyggot. 

M.  Wilkiiifon. 

Tauerner.. 

Jo.  Gwinnelh. 

Bedford. 

Robert  Dauis. 

Hodges.. 

M.  Rilby. 

Selby. 

D.  FarfaX. 

Thorne; 

D.  Kirby. 

Oclande. 

Morgan  Grig. 

Auerie. 

Tho.  Aflivt'dl. 

D.  Tye. 

M.  Sturton. 

D.  Cooper. 

Jacket. 

D.  Newton.. 

Gorbrand. 

M.  Tallis. 

Teftwood'. 

M.  White. 

Ungle. 

M.  Perlbns.'. 

Beech. 

M.  Byrdc. 

BramAon. 

I(  feciM  by  the  conclufion  of  this  pa0ige  that  Motley  was  but  little  acquainted  with ' 
the  cffeAs  of  modcr-.i  mufic,  for  there  is  extant  a relation  to  this  purpofc  that  furpatTes  all< 
accounts  of  the  power  of  ancient  muGc  over  the  human  mind,  it  is  this;  a muGcian  of 
Ericus  king  of  Denmark,  furnamed  the  Good,  who  icigned  about  the  year  jiyo,  a hun- 
dred yr:in  after  the  lime  of  Guido,  having  given  out  that  he  was  able  by  his  art  to  drive, 
men  imo  what  atTcOions  he  lifted,  even  into  anger  and  fury,  and  being  required  by  the 
king  to  put  his  fkill  in  pra£licc,  pl.iyed  fo  upon  the  harp  that  his  auditors  began  firft  to  be 
moved,  and  at  laft  he  fet  the  king  into  fuch  a frantic  mood,  that  in  a rage  he  fell  uponhis' 
laoft  trufty  friends,  and,  for  lack  of  weapon,  flc.v  fome  of  them  with  bis  fift,  which  when  -, 
be  came  to  himfclf  he  did  much  lament.  This  ftoiy  is  recorded  at  large  both  by  Krant* 
zius  and  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  is  cited  by  Butler  in  bit  treatife  on  the  Principles  of. 
Mu£c,  pag.  7, 
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By  the  compofitions  of  Fairfax,  Cornifli,  Taverner,  and  Thorne, 
already  given,  a judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  ftate  of  mufic  in 
thofe  days.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  old  EnglUh  muliclans  were 
men  of  learning  in  other  faculties,  particularly  in  aflronomy  and  phy- 
fic,  and  what  is  Arange,  in  logic.  Thorne  of  York  lies  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  with  the  following  infeription ; 

l^nrc  Ipft8  €f)ornc,  imtfitian  moll  perOtt  in  Ijisf  art, 

Xogtch;e(  lore  totjo  bib  rrrcll ; all  birr  tolio  frt  opart: 

3DitoIit  iicf  anb  conbcrlotion  bib  oil  mnt’p  lobe  ollure, 

Slitb  noto  bot^  reign  obobe  tlKlibieief  in  jopjtf  moll  finn  onb  pure. 

3Dl)o  bicb  X>eteinb.  7.  1573. 

And  in  the  fame  church  is  an  infeription  of  the  like  import,  cele- 
brating the  memory  of  another  of  his  profeflion  in  thefc  words : 

O^untup  et  logitu^  R^prnol  bit  jacet  eeec  ^lobonnej; 

Organa  namgue  quafi  feccrot  tile  loqui. 

Thus  humouroufly  tranflated  : 

Mulician  and  logician  both,. 

John  Wyrnal  lieth  here; 

Who  made  the  organs  erft  to  fpeak 
As  if,  or  as  it  were. 


CHAP.  m. 

The  foregoing  account  may  fuffice  to  fliew  the  defign  and  me- 
thod of  Morky’s  Introdudion  to  MuCc,  a work  for  which  all 
who  love  or  pradlice  the  fcience  are  under  the  higheft  obligations  to 
its  author.  John  Cafpar  Troft,  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin 
at  HalberHadt,  a learned  mulician  of  the  laA  century,  tranflated  it 
into  the  German  language,  and  publilhed  it  in  folio,  with  the  title 
of  Mufica  Pradica. 

The  particulars  of  Motley’s  life  arc  no  otherwife  to  be  colleded 
than  from  a few  fcattcrcd  notes  concerning  him  in  the  Athenx  Oxo- 

nienfes,. 
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nienfe^  and  from  his  own  work,  throughout  which  he  fpeaks  the 
language  of  a fenCble,  a learned,  and  a pious  man,  a little  Toured  in 
his  temper  by  bodily  infirmities,  and  more  by  the  envy  of  fome  of 
his  own  profeflion,  of  which  he  complains  in  very  feeling  terms  in 
the  preface  to  almoft  every  one  of  his  publications.  In  that  before- 
his  Introduflion  he  fpeaks  of  the  folitary  life  which  he  led,  being 
compelled  to  keep  at  home,  and  that  made  him  glad  to  find  any  thing, 
wheiein  to  keep  himfelf  exercifed  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  : and 
in  the  courfe  of  his  work  he  takes  frequent  occafion  to  mention  the 
declining  (late  of  his  health  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it ; nevertheleia 
be  furvived  the  publication  of  it  fome  years,  dying  as  it  feems  in  the 
year  1604.  Doni,  in  his  * Difeorfo  fopra  la  perfettione  de  Melodia,’ 
printed  with  his  treatife  ‘ De’  Generi  c de’  Modi,’  pag.  in,  ftylea 
him  ‘ Tommafo  Morley,  erudito  mufico  Inglefe.’ 

As  a pradical  compofer  he  has  doubtlefs  (hewn  great  abilities  ; he 
was  an  excellent  harmonid,  but  did  not  pofiefs  the  faculty  of  invention 
in  any  very  eminent  degree.  His  compofitions  feem  to  be  the  eded):  of 
clofe  (ludy  and  much  labour,  and  have  in  them  little  of  that  fweet  me- 
lody which  arc  found  in  thofe  of  Benner,  Weelkes,  Wilby,  Batefon^ 
and  fome  others  j nor  in  point  of  invention  and  fine  contrivance  arc 
they  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  either  Bird  or  Tallis.  He  com- 
pofed  a folemu  burial  fervice,  the  fird  perhaps  of  the  kind  ever  known 
in  England,  and  which  continued  to  be  performed  at  the  Interment 
of  perfons  of  rank  till  it  gave  way  to  that  of  Purcell  and  Croft,  which' 
will  hardly  ever  be  excelled. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  patent  granted  to  Tallis  and  Bird,  it 
(eems  that  Morley  had  intered  enough  to  obtain  of  queen  Elizabeth  a 
new  one  of  the  fame  tenor,  but  with  ampler  powers.  It  was  granted 
to  him  40  Eliz.  Anno  Dom.  1 598.  Under  this  patent  William  Bar- 
ley printed  mod  of  the  mufic  books  which  were  publKhed  during  the 
time  that  it  continued  in  force. 

The  dyle  of  Morley  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  compofition,. 
which  is  the  fourteenth  of  his  madrigals  to  four  voices,  publi(hed> 
in  1594. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

WILLIAM  Bathe,  a perfon  fcarce  known  to  the  world  as  a wrt-> 
ter  on  mufic,  was  neverthelefs  the  author  of  a book  with  thi» 
title : ‘ A brief  introdudfion  to  the  true  art  of  muficke,  ivherein  arc  fct 
* downe  exadt  and  eaGe  rules  for  fuch  as  feeke  but  to  know  the  trueth» 
* with  arguments  and  their  folutions,  for  fuch  as  feeke  alfo  to  know 
‘ the  reafon  of  the  trueth : which  rules  be  meanes  whereby  any  by  his- 
* owne  induftrie  may  fliortly,  eaGly,  and  regularly  attainc  to  all  fuch 
‘ thinges  as  to  this  arte  doc  belong : to  which  otherwife  any  can  hardly 
* attainc  without  tedious  difficult  pradtife,  by  meanes  of  the  irregular 
* order  now  uled  in  teaching,  lately  fct  forth  by  William  Bathe,  flu- 
' dent  at  Oxenford.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Abel  JeSes,  dwelling* 
* in  Sermon  lane  necre  Paules  Chaine,  anno  1 584.’  Small  oblong  quar- 
to, black  letter. 

The  authors  ,pf  the  Biographia  Britannica,  adding  their  own  la- 
iborious  refearches  to  a few  memorials  in  the  Athen.  Oxon.  havo 
J given  a much  more  fatisfadlory  account  than  could  be  expedted  of  this 
obfeure  perfon,  for  his  name  does  not  once  occur  in  any  treatife  ex- 
tant on  the  fubjedl  of  muGc.  The  account  they  give  of  him  is  that 
he  was  born  in  Dublin  anno  1 564 ; that  be  was  defeended  from  a con- 
fidcrable  family,  who,  what  by  rebellions,  extravagance  of  heirs,  and 
other  misfortunes,  were  reduced  to  flraight  circumflances.  They 
fay  of  this  William  that  he  was  of  a fallen  faturnine  temper,  and  dif- 
turbed  in  his  mind  that  his  family  was  fallen  from  its  ancient  fplen- 
dor ; that  he  was  educated  under  a Popifh  fchool-mafler,  but  removed 
to  Oxford,  where  he  ftudied  feveral  years  with  indefatigable  induflr)’,, 
but  in  what  college,  or  whether  he  ever  attained  to  any  academical 
honours.  Wood  himfcif  could  never  learn.  That  growing  weary  of 
the  herefy,  as  he  ufually  called  the  proteflant  faith  profefl'ed  in  Eng- 
land, he  quitted  the  nation  and  his  religion  together,  and  in  the  year 
1596  was  initiated  among  the  jefuits.  That  having  fpent  fbme  time 
amongft  the  Jefuits  in  Flanders,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  complet- 
ed his  Audies  at  Padua,  .from  whence  he  paffied  into  Spain,  being  ap- 
pointed to  govern  the  Irifh  feminary  at  Salamanca.  That  at  length 
taking  a journey  to  Madrid  to  tranfadl  fome  buGnefs  of  his  order,  he 
died  there  onthefeventeenthday  of  June,  1614,  and  was  buried  in  the 

Jefuits 
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Jcfuits  convent  of  that  city.  In  the  eiHmation  of  his  brethren  he  was 
a man  of  learning ; and  Wood  fays  of  him  that  he  had  a mod  ardent 
zeal  for  the  gaining  of  fouls ; and  that  though  of  a temper  not  very 
fociable,  he  was  much  eileemed  by  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion  for  his 
extraordinary  virtues  and  good  qualities.  He  was  the  author  of  feve* 
ral  books,  the  titles  whereof  are  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

His  Introduction  to  Muflc  is  dedicated  to  his  uncle  Gerald  Fitz« 
gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  that  for  reafons  which  feem  to  betray 
fomewhat  of  that  faturnine  temper  above  aferibed  to  him,  for  in  it  he 
thus  expreffes  himfelf,  ‘ being  rhetorically  perfuaded  to  graunt  to  the 

* publifhing  thereof,  I forbore  to  do  It  till  I had  conlidered  two  thinges, 
‘ whereof  the  one  was  the  worthinefle  of  the  matter.  The  other,  the 

* feeding  of  the  common  afFeCUons.  But  for  the  worthinefle,  I thought 

* it  not  to  be  doubted,  feeing  heere  one  fet  forth  a booke  of  a hundred 
‘ mery  talcs*;  another  of  the  battaile  between  the  fpider  and  the  flyfj 

* another  Dc  Pugnis  Porcornm ; another  of  a monfter  borne  at  London 
‘ the  fccond  of  January,  hedded  lyke  a horfe  and  bodied  lyke  a man, 
‘ with  other  fuch  lyke  fiCUons ; and  thinking  this  matter  then  fome 
' of  thefe  to  be  more  worthy.  As  for  the  other,  which  is  to  feedc 

* the  common  aifediions  of  the  patient  learned,  I doubt  not  but  it 

* may  foon  be  ; but  he  that  wll  take  In  hand  to  ferue  to  the  purpofe 
‘ of  cucry  petty  pratler,  may  as  foone  by  fprinckling  water  fuffice  the 

* drienes  of  the  earth,  as  bring  his  purpofe  to  pafle.’ 

The  preface  was  doubtlcfs  intended  by  the  author  to  recommend 
his  book  to  the  reader’s  perufal,  but  he  has  chofc  to  befpeak  his  good 
opinion  rather  by  decrying  the  ignorance  of  teachef{,%nd  the  method 
of  inllruClion  praCUfed  by  them,  than  by  pointing  out  any  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies in  his  own  work.  He  fays  that  many  have  confumed  a whole* 
year  before  they  could  come  at  the  knowledge  of  fong  only,  but  that' 
he  had  taught  it  in  lefs  fpacc  than  a month. 

But  how  highly  foever  the -author  might  value  his  own  work,  he 
thought  proper  fome  years  after  the  firll  publication  to  write  it  over 
again  in  fuch  fort,  as  hardly  to  retain  a Angle  paragraph  of  the  former 

• The  author  here  meins  a trandation  of  Lei  Centes  Nouvclies  nouvcllcs,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Ames  to  have  been  printed  about  this  time.  ThcorigintI  was  puhlilhcJin 
■4S5<  Louis  XI.  of  France,  then  dauphin,  during  his  retreat  from  his  father’s  court 
to  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

■f  The  Parable  of  the  Spider  and  the  Fly,  quarto,  13561  •»  oW  EnglUIi  verfc,  by  John 
llcywooil. 
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edition.  This  latter  edition  was  printed  by  Thomas  Eile,  without  a 
date,  with  the  title  of  ‘ A briefe  Introdudfion  to  the  ikill  of  fong 
‘ concerning  the  pra^ice,  fet  forth  by  William  Bathe  gentleman.’ 
And  here  again  the  author,  according  to  his  wanted  cuftom,  cen« 
fures  the  muficians  of  his  time,  and  magnifies  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
rules,  for  mark  the  modefly  of  his  preface. 

* Olde  mufitions  laid  downc  for  fong,  manifold  and  crabbed  confufe 
' tedious  rules,  as  for  example ; though  there  be  in  all  but  fixe  names. 

* UT  RE  MI  FA  SOL  LA,  hauing  amongft  them  an  cafic  order,  yet 
‘ could  not  they  by  rule  declare,  whether  of  thefe  fhould  bee  attributed 
‘ to  euerie  note,  unlcfle  they  had  firft  framed  the  long  ladder  or  Ikalo 

* of  gamut,  to  which  fome  added,  thinking  the  ladder  too  Qjort  > 

* fome  hewed  off  a peece  thinking  it  too  long.  Then  would  they; 

* haue  the  learner  be  as  pcrfedl  in  coming  down  backward,  as  in  going 

* up  forward,  k-fl  in  his  praflife  he  (hould  fall  and  break  his  necke.. 
‘ Then  muft  he  learne  gamut  in  rule,  A re  in  fpace,  tl  mi  in  rule, 

‘ C FA  UT  in  fpace,  &c.  Then  muft  he  know  gamut,  how  many. 

* cleves,  how  many  notes.  A re  how  many  notes,  &c.  Then  muft. 
' he  know  b,  quadrij,  proper-chant,  and  b mul,  re  in  A re,  where- 
‘ by  UT  in  C fa  ut,  whereby  mi  in  A la  mi  re,  whereby,  &c. 

‘ And  when  all  haue  done,  after  their  long  circumftances  of  time,. 
‘ whereby  they  fhould  be  often  driuen  to  millibi,  for  notes  Hand- 

* ing  in  diuerfe  places  of  gamut  haue  names  that  the  place  where. 

* they  ftand  comprehend  not.  Touching  all  the  prolixe  circumftances 

* and  needlefte  difficulties  that  they  ufe,  it  loathes  me  greatly  that 

* hecre  I fliould  write  them  : and  much  more  would  it  grieue  the 

* reader  to  learne  them.  Alfo  many  things  are  ufed  in  fong  for  which. 

* they  giue  no  rules  at  all,  but  committed  them  to  dodge  at  it,  harkc. 

* to  it,  and  harpe  upon  it.' 

The  precepts  for  finging  contained  in  this  book  arc  divided  into 
ante  rules  and  poft  rules  j the  ante  rules  refpedl  Quantitie,  Time,  and 
Tune;  the  poft  rules.  Naming,  Quantitie,  Time,  and  Tune;  and,, 
from  the  manifold  objcdlions  of  the  author  to  the  ufual  method  of 
teaching,  a ftrangcr  would  expedl  that  thefe  were  not  only  better  cal- 
culated for  the  purpofc  of  inftrudlion,  but  alfo  difcoverics  of  his  own 
but  nothing  like  this  appears  : his  rule  of  teaching  is  the  fcale  with 
the  fix  fyllables,  and  the  cliffs  of  Guido ; the  mutations,  the  ftumb- 
iing-block  of  learners,  he  leaves  as  he  found  them;  and,  in  Ihort,. 

it 
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it  may  be  truly  faid  that  rtot  one  of  the  ' prolixe  circumllanccs  or 

* needlcflc  difficulties'  that  others  ufe  in  teacliing,  is  by  him  removed, 
obviated,  or  leflened  : neverthelcfs  as  a proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
tules  he  produces  the  following  inftances  r 

' In  a moneth  and  lelTe  I infirufled  a child  about  the  age  of  eight 

* yeares  to  fing  a good  number  of  fongs,  difficult  crabbed  fongs,  to  fing 

* at  the  firft  fight,  to  be  fo  indifferent  for  all  parts,  alterations,  cleves, 

* flats  and  fharpes,  that  he  could  fing  a part  of  that  kinde  of  which 
‘ he  neuer  learned  any  fong,  which  child  for  ftrangenefs  was  brought 
‘ before  the  lord  deputie  of  Ireland  to  be  heard  fing,  for  there  were 

* none  of  his  age,  though  he  were  longer  at  it,  nor  any  of  his  time 
‘ (though  he  were  elder)  known  before  thefe  rules  to  fing  exailly. 

* There  was  another  who  by  dodging  at  it,  hearkning  to  it,  and 

* harping  upon  it,  could  neuer  be  brought  to  tune  fharps  aright,  who 
‘ fo  foone  as  bee  heard  thefe  rules  fet  downe  for  the  fame,  could  tune 

* them  fufficiently  well.  I haue  taught  diuerfe  others  by  thefe  rules 

* in  leffe  than  a moneth  what  myfelfe  by  the  olde,  obtained  not  in  more 

* than  two  yeares.  Diuerfe  other  proofes  I might  recite  which  hcere 
' as  needleffe  I doe  omit,  becaufe  the  thing  will  fhew  itfelfe.  Diuerfe 
‘ haue  repented  in  their  age  that  they  were  not  put  to  fing  In  their 
‘ youth  > but  feeing  that  by  thefe  rules,  a good  fkill  may  be  had  in  a 
‘ moneth,  and  the  wayes  learned  in  foure  or  five  dayes : none  commeth 
‘ too  late  to  learne,  and  efpecially  if  this  faying  be  true : That  no  man 

* is  fo  olde  but  thinketh  he  may  Hue  one  yeerc  longer.  As  Ariftotle 
‘ in  felting  forth  his  predicaments  faw  many  things  requifite  to  be  en- 

* treated  of,  and  yet  unfit  to  be  mixed  with  his  treatife  : he  therefore 

* made  ante  predicaments  and  poll  predicaments : fo  I for  the  fame 

* caufe,  defirous  to  abolifh  confufion,  haue  added  to  my  rules,  ante 

* rules  and  poll  rules.  Vale.’ 

As  to  thefe  rules,  the  bell  that  can  be  laid  of  them  is  that  there  is 
nothing  like  them  to  be  met  with  in  any  writer  on  mufic,  and  of  the 
perfpicuity  of  his  llylc  let  this,  which  h the  firft  chapter  of  his  poll 
rules  of  long,  as  he  calls  them,  fuffice  for  an  example. 

‘ The  exceptions,  from  the  order  of  afcention  and  defeention  arc  di- 

* uerfely  ufed  according  to  the  diuerfitie  of  place,  and  accordingly  they 
‘ are  to  be  giuen,  for  each  order  in  naming  feemeth  bell  to  them  that 

* haue  been,  brought  up  withall.. 

*•  D i* 
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* D is  rometimes  ufed  in  old  fongs  as  a c^eue,  and  puttetb  UT  down 

* to  the  fifth  place. 

* In  Italy  as  I underAand.  they  change  OT  into  sol  : in  England 

* they  change  re  into  la«  when  the  next  remouing  note  before  or 

* after  be  under.’ 

The  following  is  the  third  chapter  of  this  ingenious  author’s  poA 
rules,  and  refpedts  the  finging  of  hard  proportions. 

' In  timing  hard  proportions  that  go  odding,  many  take  care  only 

* of  the  whole  Arokc,  wholly  kept  without  diuiding  it  to  the  going  up 

* and  then  down  agayne  of  the  hand. 

* Some  keepe  femibreefe  time,  as  fufficient  eafie  of  itfelfe,  and  do 

* not  diuide  it  into  minim  time. 

* Three  minim  time  is  more  difficult,  and  therefore  fome  do  di- 

* uide  it  into  minim  time.’ 

But  attend  to  a notable  invention  of  this  author  for  the  meafuring  of 
time,  and  fee  what  clear  and  intelligible  terms  he  has  chofen  to  ex- 
prefs  his  meaning. 

* Take  a Hick  of  a certaine  length,  and  a Aone  of  a certaine  weight, 

* hold  the  Aick  Aanding  upon  an  end  of  fome  table  : fe  you  haue  upon 

* the  Aick  diuers  marks : hold  the  Aone  up  by  the  fide  of  the  Aick, 

* then  as  you  let  fall  the  Aone,  inAantly  begin  to  fing  one  note,  and 

* juA  with  the  noyfe  that  it  maketh  upon  the  table,  begin  another 

* note,  and  as  long  as  thou  holdeA  the  firA  note,  folong  hold  the  reA, 

' and  let  that  note  be  thy  cratchet  or  thy  ti)inim,  £cc.  as  thou  feeA 

* caufe,  and  thus  maiA  thou  mcafure  the  uerie  time  itfelfe  that  thou 

* keepe  A,  and  know  whether  thou  haA  altered  it  or  not.’ 

John  Mundy,  organiA,  firA  of  Eton  college,  and  afterwards  of 
the  free  chapel  of  Windfor  In  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  was  educated 
under  his  father  Wiliam  Mundy,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  cha- 
pel, and  an  eminent  compofer.  In  1586,  at  the  fame  time  with 
Bull,  Mundy  the  fon  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mu- 
fic  at  Oxford ; and  at  the  diAance  of  almoA  forty  years  after  was 
created  dodlor  in  the  fame  faculty  in  that  univerfity.  Wood  fpcaks 
of  a William  Mundy,  who  was  a noted  muGcian,  and  hath  compofed 
fevcral  divine  ferviccs  and  anthems,  the  words  of  which  may  be  feen 
in  Clifford’s  colledlion  j this  perfon  was  probably  no  other  than 
Mundy  the  father.  John  Mundy  compofed  madrigals  for  five  voices 
in  the  colledtion  intitled  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  before  fpoken  of, 

and 
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and  of  which  a particular  account  will  be  given  hereafter,  was  the 
author  of  a work  intitled  * Songs  and  Pfalmes  compofed  into  3,  4,  and 
* 5 parts,  for  the  ufe  and  delight  of  all  fuch  as  either  loue  or  Icarne 
muficke,'  printed  in  1594.  An  excellent  mufician  undoubtedly  he 
was,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  words  he  has  chofen  to  exer- 
cife  his  talent  on,  a religious  and  modefl  naan,  refembling  in  this  ref- 
pedl  Bird.  Wood  fays  he  gave  way  to  fate  in  1630,  and  was  buried' 
in  the  cloiiler  adjoining  to  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor. 


CHAP.  v: 


Thomas  Weelkes,  organift  of  Wincheller,  and,  as  it  (hould 
feem,  afterwards  of  Chichefler,  was  the  author  of  Madrigals  to 
3,  4,  5,  and  6 voices,  primed  in  1597.  He  alfo  publifhed  in  1598  . ' 
* Ballatts  and  madrigals  to  five  voices,  with  one  to  fix  voices  i’  and  in  ‘ 
1600  ‘ Madrigals  of  fix  parts  apt  for  the  viols  and  voices.’  Walther 
in  his  Lexicon  mentions  that  a monk  of  the  name  of  Aranda  pub- 
lifhed a madrigal  of  Weelkes  in  a collcdion  of  his  own  printed  at 
Heimfiadt  in  the  year  1619.  A madrigal  of  his  for  fix  voices  is  pub- 
lifhed in  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana.  He  alfo  coinpofed  fervices  and 
anthems,  which  are  well  known  and  much  efleemed.  An  anthem 
of  his  * O Lord  grant  the  king  a long  life,’  is  printed  in  Barnard’s 
colledfion. 

There  is  extant  alfo  a work  intitled  ‘ Ayeres  or  phantafticke 
* fpirites  for  three  voices  made  and  newly  publifhed  by  Thomas 
‘ Weelkes  gentleman  of  his  majeflies  chapell,  Bachelar  of  muficke, 

* and  Organeft^f  the  Cathedral  church  of  Chichefler.’  Lond.  i6o8. 

This  colledtion  contains  alfo  a fong  for  fix  voices  intitled  * A re- 
“ membrance  of  my  friend  M.  Thomas  Morley,’ 

The  following  mofl  excellent  madrigal  of  Weelkes  is  the  cicventhi 
in  the  colleiflion  publifhed  by  him  in  1597. 


VOE.  III. 
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ince  aye  mee  , my  wonted jc^'esfor. fv'ke  inee 


niy  wonted  joyes  forfake  mee  and  deep  def_palre 
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1 whilome  whilome  fung  I whiJotiic  rune  tul 


whllome  whilome  fung  I whilome  Tung  bu«  no«  I 


I whilome  rung  I whilome  fungi  whilome  fungbut' 


whilome  whilome  fung  I whilome  fungi  whilome  fungbut 


n<»w  I weep  thus  forrowes  run  when  Joy  doth 


creep 


thu-s  forrowes  run  when  joy  doth  creep 
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thu.\  forrovtes  lun  when  joy  doth  creep 


thu»  forrowet  run  when  joy  doth  creep 


^ when  joy  doth  creep  I vrifh  to'  line' 
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By  the  Fafti  Oxon.  it  appears  that  in  1602  William  Weclkes  of 
New  College,  Oxon.  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  ; and 
Wood  makes  it  a quefUon  whether  the  regifterof  the  univerfity  might 
not  miftake  the  name  of  William,  for  that  of  Thomas  VV'celkes,  which, 
confidering  the  relation  between  New  College  and  WincheAer  col- 
lege, it  is  more  than  probable  he  did. 

Giles  Farnaby,  of  Cbritl-Church  college  Oxford,  was  in  1592 
admitted  bachelor  of  mufic.  He  was  of  Truro  in  Cornwall,  and 
nearly  related  to  Thomas  Farnabie,  the  famous  fchool-mafter  of 
Kent : there  are  extant  of  his  compolition.  Canzonets  to  4 voices,  with 
a fongof  eight  parts.  Lond.  1598.  A few  of  the  Pfalm-tuncs  in  Ra- 
venferoft’s  Collcdlion,  Lond.  1633,  that  is  to  fay,  the  three  addi- 
tional parts  to  the  tenor  or  plain-fong,  which  is  the  ancient  church 
tune,  are  of  Farnaby ’s  compofition. 

John  Milton,  the  father  of  our  celebrated  epic  poet,  though  not 
fo  by  profelTion,  was  a mufician,  and  a much  more  excellent  one  than 
perhaps  will  be  imagined.  He  was  born  at  Milton  near  Malton  and 
Thame,  in  Oxfordfhire,  and,  by  the  advice  of  a friend  of  the  family 
became  a ferivener,  and  followed  that  bufinefs  in  a fliop  in  Brcad- 
flreet,  London  *,  having  for  his  fign  the  fpread  eagle,  the  de- 
vice or  coat-armour  of  the  family.  Under  whom,  or  by  what  means 
he  acquired  a knowledge  of  mufic,  the  accounts  that  are  given  of 

• The  word  Tcrlvcncr  anciently  fignified  a mere  copyift.  Chaucer  rebukes  his  amanu- 
enGs  by  the  name  of  Adam  Scriucnetc.  The  writing  of  deeds  and  charters,  making  I'er- 
vice  books,  and  copying  manuferipts,  was  one  of  the  employments  of  the  regular  clergy. 
After  the  diflblution  of  religious  houfes,  the  bufinefs  of  a ferivener  became  a lay  profcGion ; 
and  i+Jac.  a company  of  feriveners  was  incorporated,  about  which  lime  they  betook 
thcmfelves  to  the  writing  of  wills,  Icafcs,  and  fuch  other  affuranccs  as  required  but  little 
(kill  in  the  law  to  prepare.  It  was  at  this  time  a reputable,  and,  if  we  may  juilgc  from 
the  circumdances  of  the  elder  Milton,  and  the  education  which  he  gave  his  children,  a 
lucrative  profeflion  5 but  after  the  fire  of  London  the  emoluments  of  it  were  greativ  cn- 
creafed  by  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  which  that  accident  gave  occafion  to.  Francis  Kirk- 
man  the  bookfcllcr  was  put  apprentice  to  a ferivener,  and,  in  the  account  of  his  life,  en- 
titled The  Unlucky  Citizen,  he  relates  that  almoll  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  city  in  making 
leafes,  mortgages,  and  allignmcnts,  and  procuring  money  on  fccuritics  of  ground- and 
houfes,  was  tranfa£lc4Jiy  thefe  men,  who  hence  affumed  the  name  of  money  fciivcncrs. 
The  furniture  of  a ferivener’s  fliop  was  a fort  of  pew  for  the  maftcr,  dclks  for  the  appren^ 
tices,  and  a bench  for  the  clients  to  fit  on  till  their  turn  came  to  be  difpaicheil.  '1  he  fol- 
lowing jeft  may  ferVe  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  bufinefs  was  carried  on  : * 
A country  fellow  pafling  along  Cheapfide,  Hepped  tP  look  in  at  a ferivencr’s  Ihcp,  aiuT*'^ 
feeing  no  wares  expofed  to  fale,  alkcd  the  appiciitice,  the  only  perfon  in  it,  what  they 
fold  there  ? Loggerheads  anfwcrcd  the  lad.  By  my  troth,  fays  the  countryman,  ‘ you  mult 
* have  a roaring  trade  then,  for  1 fee  but  one  left  in  the  fliop.’ 

him 
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him  are  filent,  but  that  he  was  (o  eminently  ikillcd  in  it  as  to  be 
ranked  among  the  hrfl  mafters  of  his  time  there  are  proofs  irrefraga-^ 
bic  *.  Among  the  Pfalm-tuoes  compoied  ieto  four  parts  by  fiindfj 
authors,  and  publifhed  by  Thomas  Ravenferofe  in  1633,  there  are- 
many,  particularly  that  common  one  eaUed  York  lune,\Ai|fti  dse 
name  John  Milton  5 the  tenor  part  of  this  tune  is  fo  wciHkhowiv 
that  within  memory  half  the  nuries  in  England  were  ofisd  to’  iing  it 
. by  way  of  lullaby  i and  thechto^es  of  many  Coentry  churches  bare 
played  it  fix  or  eight  times  in  four  and  twenty  hours  from  time  im-^ 
memorial.  In  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana  is  a madrigal  for  &.veToices». 
compofed  by  John  Milton  i and  in  a colledtion  of  mufical  ai|i  tad 
fongs  for  voices  and  inftruments  -iniitled  ' The  Teares  or  lfi|l||l^deaM 
* of  a forrowful  foule,’  compofed  by  Bird,  Bull,  Orlande  Gibbaiia». 
Dowland,  Ferabofeo,  Coperario,  Weelkes,  Wilbye,  in  fhort,  by  ixtoik 
of  the  great  mailers  of  the  time,  and  let  forth  by  Sir  WiHiam Xxigh- 
, ton,  knight,  one  of  the  gentlemen  penfioners  in  1614,  arefeverah 
fbngs  for  five  voices  by  John  Milton,  and  among  the  reft.  this. 

* We  are  toM  by  Phillipj,  in  his  account  of  bit  uncle  Milton,  that  he  alfo.was  Qciilei)  - 
, in  mnfic.  Mr.  Fenton  in  nil  life  of  him  a,lds  that  he  played  on  the  or^n  ; aa<l  there  caa 
be  bnt  little  reafon  to  fuppofe,  confiderin^  that  be  had  hu  education  in  Londrn,  vis.  in 
St.  Paui’a  febool,  that  he  had  hi*  in(lru£tion  in  mnCc  from  any  otfaye  peifba  tban  hi*  fa> 
ther.  From  many  patlages  in  bi|  poems  it  appears  that  Milton  the -younger  bad  a dee2> 
Ihnfc  of  thopower  of  harmony  over  the  human  mind.  This  ia  the  UAnferofo.  ' ^ 

, ‘ But  lei  my  due  feet  never  fail  ^ 

‘ To  walk  the  ftudiou*  cloiihers  pale,.  ~ > 

And  Io»e  the  high  emhowed  roof, 

‘ With  antique  pillars  mafly  proof, 

* And  ftoried  windows  richly  dight, 

* Calling  a dim  religious  light. 

‘ There  let  the  pralmg  organ  btow^  ' • • 

' To  the  full  voic’d  choir  below, 

‘ In  fervice  high  ami  anthems  clear, 

* As  may  with  fweetnefs,  through  miae  ear 

* Ditlblve  me  into  cxtaGcs, 

‘ And  bring  all  Heav'n  before  mine  eyes.’  I 

ihewsthat  however  he  rdight  ohjeft  to  choral  feivice  aaa  matter  of  difcipline, lie  wa*nc<  proof 
agaiiill  that  riithufianic  devotion  which  it  has  a tendency  to  excite.  It  may  here  be  remiirlEed 
rhat  the  lines  above  quoted  prefcni  to  the  reader's  imagination  a view  of  an  ancient  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  call  to  his  recolle^ion  fuch  ideas  as  may  be  foppofed  to  pofieftthe  mind  dur« 

„ ing  the  performance  of  the  folemn  choral  fervice ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  poet  beaame 
thus  imprclTed  in  his  youth  byhis  frequent  attcndanceat  ihccathcdral  of  St.  Paul,  which  wi» 
near  his  fchool,  and  in  his  lather’s  neighbourhood,  where  the  fervice  was  mors  folemii 
^ than  it  is  now,  and  which  cathedral,  till  it  was  dcllroyed  by  the  fire  of  I/sndon,  hadlpciw 
baps  th«  raoft  venerable  „ud  awful  appearance  of  any  edifice  of  the  kind  iatbe  world.  * 
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then  fhould  1 from  thcfe  trouble*  flic  thefe  troubles 

* 


the{e  troubles  flie  then  iViould  1 from  the  A troubles  'file- 


file  then  fhould  1 from  thefj^troul^es  flic  thel'e  troubles  flie- 


to  wilderncl's? 


would  re. 
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moue  to  fpendAny  life  to  fpendmy  life 


nd  there  to  die  and  thereto  die  and 


Thereto  die  and  thereto  Tite  to'^~'=  ^ 
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And  laflly  it  is  faid  in  the  life  of  Milton  the  fon,  written  by  his 
nephew  Edward  Phillips,  and  prefixed  to  a tranflation  of  fome  of 
.his  Latin  letters  of  ftatc,  printed  in  1694,  that  Milton  the  father 
compofed^n  In  Nomine  of  no  fewer  than  forty  parts,  for  which  he 
wHs  rewarded  by  a Polifh  prince,  to  whom  he  prefented  it,  with  a 
golden  medal  and  chain  *. 


C H A-  p;  VI. 


JOHN  Coperario,  a celebrated  artifl  on  the  Viol  da  Gamba,  and  a 
good  compofer  for  that  inftrument,  andalfo  for  the  lute,  was  in  great 
reputation  about  the  year  1600.  He  excelled  in  the  compofition  of 
fantazias  for  viols  in  many  parts  ; he  taught  mufic  to.tlic  children  of 
James  the  Firft  j and  under  him  prince  Charles  attained  to  a confidcr- 
able  degree  of  proficiency  on  the  viol ; fome  of  his  vocal  compofitions 
arc  to  be  found  in  Sir  William  Leighton’s  collcdlion,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  and  of  his  fantazias  there  are  innumerable  in  manu- 
feript.  He,  in  conjumflion  with  Nicholas  Lanicre  and  others,  compofed 
fongs  in  a mafque  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Campion,  on  occafion  of 
the  marriage  of  Carr  earl  of  Somerfet  and  the  lady  Frances  Howard, 
the  divorced  countefs  of  Eflex,  and  prefented  in  the  banquetting-rooni 
at  Whitehall  on  St.  Stephen’s  night,  i6t4.  Fenton,  in  his  notes 
.on  Waller,  on  what  authority  he  docs  not  mention,  fays  that  Henry 
.Lawes  having  been  educated  under  him,  introduced  a foftcr  mixture 
of  Italian  airs  than  before  had  been  praftifed  in  our  nation,  from 
which,  and  from  his  giving  him  thd  appellation  of  Signor,  he  feems 
to  intimate  that  he  was  an  Italian  ; but  the  fadl  is  that  he  was  an  Eng- 


• A politcn  medal  and  chain  was  the  ufual  gratuity  of  princes  to  men  of  eminence  in  any 
of  the  faculties,  more  cfpccia’Iy  law,  phyfic,  poetry,  and  mulic.  Orlando  de  LalTo  is 
always  rcprcfcnte.l  in  paintings  and  engravings  with  this  ornament  about  his  neck,  as  are 
Matthiolus,  Ilaudius,  Sciincrius.  Erycius  I’utcanus,  and  many  others.  It  feems  that  the 
medal  and  chain  once  bellowed  as  a teliimony  of  princely  favour,  was  ever  after  a part  of 
the  drefi  of  the  peifon  thus  honoured,  at  lead  on  public  occafions.  So  lately  as  the  be- 
gintiing  of  the  pjcfcnt  century  the  emperor  Jofeph  I.  prefemed  Antonio  Lotti  of  Venice 
with  a gold  chain,  as  a compliment  for  dedicating  to  him  a book  of  Duetti  I'erzetti,  &c. 
of  his  compoGtion,  in  which  was  contained  the  famous  madrigal  ‘ In  iitia  Siepc  ombrofa.' 
Letters  from  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic  at  London  to  Signor  Antonio  Lotti  of  Ve- 
nfee,  1732. 

liihman 
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Ihhman,  and  named  Cooper,  who  having  fpent  much  of  his  time  in 
Italy,  Italianized  his  name  to  Coperario,  and  was  called  fo  ever  after. 
Coperario  compofed  fantazias  for  viols  to  a great  number,  which 
arc  extant  in  manufeript  only.  His  printed  works  are,  the  fongs 
compofed  by  him  in  conjundlion  with  Lanierc  on  occafion  of  the 
above-mentioned  marriage,  and  thefe  that  follow; 

‘ Funeral  Tcarcs  for  the  death  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earle 
■*  of  Deuonfliirc,  figured  in  feauen  fonges,  whereof  fixe  are  fo  fet 
‘ forth  that  the  wordes  may  be  expreft  by  a treble  uoice  alone  to  the 
< lute  and  bafe  viol,  or  elfe  that  the  meane  part  may  be  added,  if  any 
‘ fliall  affedl  more  fulnefl’e  of  parts.  The  fcauenth  is  made  in  forme 

* of  a dialogue,  and  cannot  be  fung  without  two  uoyccs.  inuented 

* by  John  Coperario.  Pius  pia.’  Fol.  Lond.  1606. 

* Songs  of  Mourning,  bewailing  the  untimely  death  of  prince 

* Henry,  worded  by  Thomas  Campion,  and  fet  forth  to  bee  fung 

‘ with  one  uoice  to  the  lute  or  violl  by  John  Coperario.’  Fol.  Lond. 
1613.  ' 

Elway  Bevin,  a man  eminently  (killed  in  the  knowledge  of 
pradtical  compofition,  fiourifired  towards  the  end  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  He  was  of  Welili  extradlion,  and  had  been  educated 
under  Tallis,  upon  whofe  recommendation  it  was  that  on  the  third  day 
of  June,  1589,  he  was  fworn  in,  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  cha- 
pel, from  whence  he  was  expelled  in  1637,  it  being  difeovered  that 
he  adhered  to  the  Romifli  communion.  He  was  alfo  organift  of 
Briflol  cathedral,  but  forfeited  that  employment  at  the  fame  time 
with  his  place  in  the  chapel.  Child,  afterwards  dodor,  was  his  feho- 
lar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although  Wood  has  been  very  care- 
ful in  recording  eminent  nnificians,  as  well  thofe  of  Cambridge  as  of 
Oxford,  the  name  of  Bevin  docs  not  once  occur  in  cither  the  Athens 
or  Fafli  Oxonienfes.  One  of  the  rcafons  for  his  care  in  preferv- 
ing  the  memory  of  men  of  this  faculty  was  that  himfelf  was  a 
pafTionate  lover  of  mufic,  and  a performer,  and  Kevin’s  merits  were  fuch 
as  intitled  him  to  an  eulogium,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
omiflion.  The  above  memoir  however  will  in  fomc  meafure  help  to 
fupply  it.  He  has  compofed  fundry  ferviccs,  fomc  of  which  ate 
printed  in  Barnard’s  colledlion,  and  a few  anthems. 

Before  Bevin’s  time  the  precepts  for  the  compofition  of  canon 
were  knosvn  to  few.  Tallis,  Bird,  Waterhoufe,  and  Far- 

nrer. 
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mer,  were  eminently  fltilled  in  this  moft  abftrufe  part  of  mu- 
flcal  practice.  Every  canon  as  given  to  the  public,  was  a kind- 
of  enigma.  Compofitions  of  this  kind  were  fometimes  exhibited  in- 
the  form  of  a crofs,  fometimes  in  that  of  a circle  : there  is  now  ex- 
tant one  rcfembling  a horizontal  fun-dial ; and  the  refolution  as  it 
was  called  of  a canon,  which  was  the  refolving  it  into  its  elements, 
and  reducing  it  into  fcore,  was  deemed  a work  of  almoft  as  great 
difficulty  as  the  original  compofition  ; but  Bevin,  with  a view  to  the 
improvement  of  ftudents,  generoufly  communicated  the  rcfult  of  many 
years  lludy  and  experience  in  a treatife  which  is  highly  commended" 
by  all  who  have  taken  occafion  to  fpeak  of  it. 

This  book  was  publifhed  in  quarto,  1631,  and  dedicated  to  Good- 
man, biffiop  of  Gloucefler,  with  the  following  title: ' Abriefeand  ffiort' 
inllrudlion  of  the  art  of  mulicke,  to  teach  how  to  make  difeant  of 

* all  proportions  that  are  in  ufe : Very  nccefTary  for  all  fuch  as  are 

• defirous  to  attain  to  knowledge  in  the  art ; and  may  by  pradlice,  if 

♦ they  can  fing,  foone  be  able  to  compofe  three,  four,  and  five  parts, 

• and  alfo  to  compofe  all  forts  of  canons  that  arc  ufuall,  by  thefe  di- 

* redtions  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one  upon  the  plain-fong.’ 

The  rules  contained  in  this  book  for  compofition  in  general  are  very, 
brief}  but  for  the  compofition  of  canon  there  are  in  it  a great  variety 
of  examples  of  almofi  all  the  poffible  forms  in  which  it  is  capable  oP 
being  conftrudlcd,  even  to  the  extent  of  fixty  parts.  In  the  courfc  of: 
his  work  the  author  makes  ufe  of  only  the  following  plainlbng 


J . _ /TN 

. 

/%. 

* 

V 

V 

' A " 

V 

as  the  bafis  for  the  feveral  examples  of  canon  contained  in  his  book, 
and  it  anfwers  through  a great  variety  of  canons,  following  at  the 
Bated  difiances  of  a crotchet,  a minim,  a femibreve,  a breve,  and 
three  minims,  by  augmentation  and  diminution,  rcdle  ct  redlro  and 
per  arfii>et  thefin  of  three  in  one,  four  in  two,  in  the  diateflaron  and 
fubdiatefiaron,  diapente  and  fubdiapente,  and  at  various  other  inter- 
vals. But  what  murt  be  matter  of  amazement  to  every  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  difficulties  that  attend  this  fpccics  of  compofition  is,  that 
thefe  few  fimple  notes  appear  virtually  to  contain  in  them  all  thofe 
harmonics  which,  among  a great  variety  of  others,  the  follosving  com- 
pofiticn  of  this  author  is  contrived  to  illufirate. 
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•CANON  OF  FIVE  PARTS  IN  TWO,  RECTE  ET 
’ RETROi  ET  PER  ARSiN  ET  THESIN. 


The  author  feems  to  have  been  a devout,  but,  in  fome  degree,  a 
fuperditious  man,  for  fpeaking  of  a canon  of  three  parts  in  one,  he 
makes  ufc  of  thefe  words : 

‘ A Canon  of  three  in  one  hath  refemblancc  to  the  holy  Trinity, 

* for  as  they  arc  three  diilin<ft  parts  comprehended  in  one.  The  lead- 
■*  ing  part  hath  reference  to  the  Father,  the  following  part  to  the 

* Sonne,  the  third  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.’ 

Thomas  Bateson,  an  excellent  vocal  compofer,  was  about  the 
year  1600  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Cheder,  Wood  fays  he 
was  a perfon  efteemed  very  eminent  in  his  profeffion,  efpecially  after 
the  publication  of  his  Englilh  madrigals  to  3,  4,  5,  and  6 voices. 
About  1618  he  became  organid  and  madcr  of  the  children  of  the  eft^ 
thcdral  church  of  the  blefled  Trinity  in  Dublin,  and  in  the  univerfity 
of  that  city  it  is  fuppofed  he  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mu* 
fic.  The  following  is  one  of  bis  madrigals  for  three  voices. 
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Thomas  Tomkins  was  of  a family  that  fccms  to  have  produced 
more  muficians  than  any  in  England.  His  father  was  Thomas  Tom- 
kins, Chanter  of  the  choir  of  fllouccfler,  who  difeovering  in  his 
fon  a propsnfity  to  mufic,  put  him  under  the  care  of  Bird,  by  whole 
inftrudfions  he  fo  profited,  that  for  his  merits  he  was  made  a gentleman 
of  the  chapel  royal,  and  afterwards  orgnnifi:  thereof : fome  years  after 
this  he  became  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Worceflcr,  and 
compofed  fongs  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6 parts,  printed  at  London  without 
a date,  but  conjciflurcd  to  have  been  publilhed  before  the  year  1600. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a work  in  ten  books,  intitled  ‘ Mufica  Deo 
‘ facra  et  Ecclefia;  .Anglicanae,’  confifting  of  anthems,  hymns,  and 
other  compofitions  adapted  to  the  church  fervice.  The  words  of 
others  of  his  compofitions  of  this  kind  may  be  feen  in  the  col- 
ledion  of  James  Clifford  before  mentioned.  The  fame  James  Clif- 
ford had  what  Wood  calls  a fet  of  vocal  church-mufic  of  four 
and  five  parts  in  manufeript,  compofed  by  Thomas  Tomkins, 
which  he  gave  to  the  colledion  of  mufic  in  the  library  of  Magdalen 
college  Oxford.  Some  of  the  madrigals  in  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana 
were  compofed  by  Thomas  Tomkins,  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  arti- 
cle. The  lime  both  of  his  birth  ahd  death  arc  uncertain,  as  arc  alfo 
the  particular  times  when  his  works  were  feverally  publilhed  j all 
that  can  be  faid  touching  the  time  when  he  flourilhcd  is,  that  he  was 
a fcholar  of  Bird,  that  he  was  admitted  to  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
1607,  being  then  of  Magdalen  college,  and  that  he  was  living,  as 
Wood  relates -j-,  after  the  grand  rebellion  broke  out.  He  had  a fon 
named  Nathaniel,  a prebendary  of  Worceficr,  and  feveral  brethren, 
among  whom  were  Giles,  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Salif- 
bury  j John,  organift  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  a gentleman  of  the 
chapel  • J and  Nicholas,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber, 
to  king  Charles  I.  a perfon  well  {killed  in  the  pradlice  of  mufic. 

* In  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  the  following  infeription  in  memory  of  him, 
‘ Johannes  1 omkiniMuficxBaccalaureua,OrganUla  fui  tcmpoiis  ccWberrimus;  poihjuam 
s Capeilte  reftall,  per  annos  duodccim,  huicautem  Ecclefitc  per  novemdecem  fedulo  infer- 
‘ viiflet,  ad  uelcitem  chorum  migravit,  Septembris  Anno  Domini,  1638.  j^tatis  fu* 
* 52.  Cujus  doliderium  moerens  uxor  hoc  tefiatuf  Matmore.*  Dugd.  HifL  8t.  raul’t 
Ca(h.  edit.  1638. 

t FuAi  Oxon.  vol.  1.  Col.  176. 
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incnoiixs  LjariBBJ). 

vastbr.  of  thb  band  or  mdsic 
TO  ins  majjmitt  cha.  i. 

e *** 

Nicholas  Lanierb,  Lanier,  or  Laneare,  for  In  all  tBe/*.- 
ways  is  bis  name  fpelt,  a mufician  of  eminence  in  his  time,  though 
he  lived  and  died  in  England,  was  born  in  Italy  in  the  year  1568. 
He  was  a painter  and  an  engraver,  which  nvo  latter  profeHions  have, 
intitled  him  to  a place  in  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Walpole,  who  has  nevefthelefs  confidered  him  as  a mu- 
fician, and  has  given  a brief  but  curious  account  of  him. 

During  the  reign  of  James  1,  the  houfliold  mubcians,  thofe  of 
the  chapel,  and  many  others  of  eminence,  whom  the.  patronage  of 

Eliza- 
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Elizabeth  had  produced,  were  negledled,  and  very  little  of  the  royal 
favour  was  extended  to  any  befides  Laniere  and  Coperario  j and  for 
this  it  will  not  be  diflicult  to  alTign  a reafon  : the  one  was  an  Italian  by 
birth,  and  the  other  had  lived  in  Italy  till  his  ftyle,  and  even  his  very 
name,  were  fo  Italianized,  that  he  was  in  general  taken  for  a native 
of  that  country  : thefe  men  brought  into  England  the  Stylo  Recitativo, 
as  it  is  called  in  thcniafquc  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole, and  which  had 
then  lately  been  invented  by  Jacopo  Peri,  and  Giulio  Caccini>  and 
improved  by  Claudio  Monteverde. 

The  mafqueat  I.ord  Hay’s  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Baron  De 
Tour,  in  Ben  Johnfon's  works,  was,  as  therein  is  mentioned,  com- 
pofed  by  Laniere  folely  ; but  at  a folemnity  ^ a different  kind,  the 
infamous  nuptials  of  Carr  earl  of  Somerfet  with  the  lady  Frances 
Howard,  the  divorced  countefs  of  Effex,  he  and  Coperario  lent  their 
joint  afliflance,  for  in  a mafquc,  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Campion 
and  performed  in  the  banquetting  room  at  Whitehall  on  St.  Stephen’s 
night  1614,  on  occafion  of  that  marriage,  and  printed  in  the  fame 
year,  their  names  occur  as  the  compofers  of  the  mufic.  The  maf- 
quers  were  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  carls  of  Pembroke,  Dorfet,  Salif- 
bury,  Montgomery  ; the  lords  Walden,  Scroopc,  North,  and  Hayes  j 
Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Henry,  and  Sir  Charles  Howard. 

Many  fongs  of  Laniere  are  to  be  met  with  in  collcdlions  publifhed 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  but  they  feem  to  have  little  to  recommend 
them. 

An  admirable  portrait  ofhimfclf,  painted  by  his  own  hand,  is  yet 
in  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford,  an  engraving  from  which  is  above  in- 
feited  : at  his  right  hand  is  a fcull,  in  the  mouth  whereof  is  a label, 
containing  a canon  of  his  compofition. 

GeorgeFerebe,  mafterof  arts  of  Magdalen  coIIegeOxford,  1595, 
mlnillcr  of  Bifliops  Cannings,  Wilts,  was  a native  of  Gloucefterfliirc, 
and  well  {killed  in  mufic.  Wood,  in  the  Fafti  Oxon.  vol  I.  Col.  1 50, 
has  given  a curious  account  of  him,  which  is  here  inferted  in  his  owh 
words : ‘ This  perfon  did  inftrudl  divers  young  men  of  his  parifh  in  the 
‘ faculty  of  mufic  till  they  could  either  play  or  fing  their  parts.  In 

* the  year  161  3 Qu.  Anne,  the  royal  cohfort  of  K.  James  I.  made  her 

* abode  for  feme  weeks  in  the  city  of  Bath,  purpofely  for  the  ufe  of 

* the  waters  there,  in  which  time  he  compofed  a fong  of  four  parts, 

* and  inlltudcd  his  fcholars  to  fing  it  perfeilly,  as  alfo  to  play  a Icf- 

VoE.  III.  E e c ‘ fon 
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* fon  or  two  which  he  had  compofed,  upon  their  wind-inftruments : 
■ on  the  I ith  June  the  fame  year  the  queen  in  her  return  from  Bath 

* did  intend  to  pafs  over  the  downes  at  Wenfdyke,  within  the  parith 
‘ of  Bithop’s  Cannings.  Of  which  Ferebe  having  timely  notice, 

* dredfed  himfclf  in  the  habit  of  an  old  bard,  and  caufed  his  feho- 

* lars  whom  he  had  intruded,  to  be  cloathed  in  (liepherds  weeds. 

* The  queen  having  received  notice  of  thefe  people,  flie  with  her  re- 

* tinuemade  a Band  at  Wenfdyke,  whereupon  thefe  muficians  draw- 
‘ ing  up  to  her,  played  a mod  admirable  IcITon  on  their  wind-indru- 

* noents ; which  being  done,  they  fung  their  ledbn  of  four  parts  with 

* double  voices,  the  beginning  of  which  was  this, 

* Shine,  O thou  facred  Qiepherds  dar 
* On  filly  diepherd  fwaines,  &c. 

* which  being  well  performed  alfo,  the  bard  concluded  with  an  ept- 

* logue  to  the  great  liking  and  content  of  the  queen  and  her  company. 
‘ Afterwards  he  was  fworn  chaplain  to  his  majedy,  and  was  ever 

* after  much  valued  for  his  ingenuity.’ 

CHAP.  vir. 

The  account  herein  before  immediately  given  contains  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  theoretic  and  praflical  muficians  down  to  the  end  of  the 
^fizteenth  century,  at  the  commencement  whereof  raufic,  not  to  fpeak 
of  that  kind  of  it  which  was  appropriated  to  divine  fervice,  from  be- 
ing the  domedic  recreation  of  private  perfons,  and  the  entertainment 
of  fcledl  companies,  was  introduced  into  the  theatre,  and  made  an  auxi- 
liary to  dramatic  performances.  But  before  the  hidory  of  this  union 
and  the  fubfequent  progrefs  of  pradtical  mufic  can  be  given,  it  is  ne- 
cedary  to  review  the  pad  period,  and  afeertain  the  date  of  mufic  in 
general  at  the  clofe  of  it. 

The  compofitions  peculiar  to  the  church,  not  to  didinguilh  be- 
tween one  and  the  other  of  them,  were,  as  has  been  related,  the 
Mafs,  the  Motet,  the  Anthem,  and  the  Hymns  for  various  occafions, 
fuch  as  the  Stabat  Mater,  Salve  Regina,  A Solis  ortus,  Alma  Redemp- 
toris  Mater,  Avc  Regina  Ccelorum,  and  others  to  be  found  in  the 
Romifh  MidaJ,  the  Antiphonary,  and  the  breviary  j the  only  Species  of 

vocal 
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vocal  harmony  calculated  for  private  amufemcnt  hitherto  mentioned, 
were  the  Madrigal,  the  Canon,  and  the  Catch  or  Round,  all  which 
required  a plurality  of  voices  j and  of  inflrumental  the  Fantazia  for 
viols  and  other  inllruments  to  a certain  number.  But  befides  thefe, 
the  names  of  fundry  other  kinds  of  vocal  and  inArumental  harmony 
and  melody  occur  in  Morley’s  Introdudion,  and  other  muAcal  tra^s, 
of  vshich  it  is  here  proper  to  lake  notice,  and  firftof  the  Canzone. 

The  Cai  zone  is  a compofition  fomewhat  rcfembling,  but  lefs  ela- 
borate than  the  madrigal.  It  admits  of  little  fugues  and  points, 
and  fcldom  exceeds  three  parts,  though  the  name  is  fometimes  given 
to  a fong  for  one  voice.  Cervantes,  in  Don  Quixote,  calls  the  fong 
of  Chryfoflom  a Canzone. 

The  word  Canzonet  is  a diminutive  of  Canzone,  and  therefore 
means  a little  or  fliort  canzone  or  fong  in  parts.  Luca  Marenzio, 
though  he  in  general  applied  himfelf  to  more  elaborate  ftudies,  Gio- 
vanni Fcretti,  and  Horatio  Vecchi  are  faid  to  have  excelled  in  this' 
fpecies  of  comprofition. 

The  Villanella,  the  lightcA  and  leaA  artificial  kind  of  air  known  in 
mufic,  is  a com  portion,  as  Morley  fays,  made  only  fur  the  ditty’s 
fake,  in  which  he  adds,  many  perfcdl  chords  of  one  kind,  nay  even  , 
difallowances  may  be  taken  at  pleafure,  fuiting,  as  he  fays,  a clown- 
ifh  mufic  to  a clownifh  matter.  Among  the  fonnetsof  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney is  one  faid  to  be  written  to  the  air  of  a Neapolitan  villanella. 

The  Ballet  is  a tune  to  a ditty,  and  which  may  likewife  be  danced 
to.  Morley  fpeaks  alfo  of  a kind  of  Ballets  called  Fa  la's,  fame  where- 
of, compofed  by  Gaftoldi,  he  fays  he  had  feen  and  it  ftems  imitated, 
fur  tliere  is  a culleilion  of  fongs  of  this  kind  by  Morley  in  five  parts. 

Morley  mentions  many  other  kinds  of  air  in  pradlice  in  his  time,  as 
namely,  the  Pavan  * the  Paflamezzo,  the  Galliard,  the  Courant,  the 

• The  Pay»n,  from  Pavo  a peacock,  is  a B»aTc  atul  majellic  dance  i the  method  of 
dancing  it  was  anciently  by  gentlemen  dictfed  with  a cap  and  fword,  by  ihofe  of  the 
long  lobe  in  their  gowns,  by  princes  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long 
trains,  the  motion  whereof  in  the  dance  rtfcmbled  that  of  a pc.tcock’s  tail.  This  dance  is 
ftippofal  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards;  and  its  figure  it  given  with  the  charac* 

. lets  for  thetleps  in  the  Otehefographia  of  Thoinet  Aibeau.  Every  Pavan  has  itsUalliard, 
a lighter  kind  of  air  made  out  of  the  former. 

Ul  the  Pailitmezao  Ikllc  is  to  be  laid,  except  that  it  was  a fovourite  air  in  the  days  of 
<|uecn  Elizaiielh.  Ligon,  in  his  Hiliary  of  Uarbadoes,  mentions  a Paflapiezzo  Galliard 
which  in  the  year  i6y.?  a Padre  in  that  ifland  played  to  him  on  the  lute,  the  very  fame  he 
tays  with  an  air  ot  that  kind  whUh  in  Shakcipcare's  Henry  the  Fourth  was  origi- 
nally  played  to  Sir  John  Eaillaff  and  HoU  Tearihcet  by  Sneak  the  mutician  therein  Darned, 

This. 
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Jig,  the  Hornpipe,  the  Scottifh  Jig,  and  others.  It  mufl  he 

noted  that  thefe  were  all  dance-tunes,  and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  one  and  others  of  them  lay  in  the  difference  of  meafure 
and' the  number  of  bars  of  which  the  fcvcral  ffrains  were  made  to 
conGrt. 

But  of  vocal  muGc  the  madrigal  appears  to  have  been  mofl  in  prac- 
tice of  any  kind  at  this  time,  as  well  in  England  as  in  other  countries ; 
it  was  fomc  years  after  this  fpecies  of  harmony  was  invented  that 
the  Engliffi  muGcians  applied  themfelvcs  to  the  ffudy  of  it,  for  Bird 
feems  to  have  been  the  Grft  compofer  of  madrigals  in  this  country  j 
his  Grft  effay  of  the  kind  was  upon  two  ffanzas  of  the  Orlando  Furiofo, 
* La  Verginella,’  which  he  fet  for  five  voices,  and  was  received  with 
the  utmoft  degree  of  approbation. 

Hitherto  a madrigal  to  any  other  than  Italian  words  was  a thing  not 
known  j and  it  feemed  to  be  a doubt  among  muficians  whether  the 
words  of  Englifh  poetry  could  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be 
made  to  confift  with  the  madrigal  flyle  of  mulical  compofition,  till 
1383,  when  a certain  gentleman,  whofe  name  is  unknown,  for  his 
private  delight,  made  an  effay  of  this  kind,  by  tranflating  the  words  of 
fome  mofl:  celebrated  Italian  madrigals  into  Englifli  verfe,  fo  as  thus 
tranflated  they  might  be  fung  to  the  original  notes.  Thefe  came  to 


This  little  aneotote  Ligon  might  hate  by  tradition,  but  his  conclufion  that  becanfe  it  wjf 
played  in  a dramatic  rcprercmalioii  of  the  hifloryof  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  mult  be  as  an- 
cient as  his  time,  is  very  idle  and  injudicious. 

The  Courant,  the  Jig,  the  Hornpipe,  and  a variety  of  other  air.',  wilfhe  fpotren  of  here- 
after. As  toScottiOi  jigs,  and  indeed  Scottilh  tunes  in  general,  all  men  know  that  the  Ityle 
and  call  of  them  is  unaccountably  fingular.  Hie  vulgar  notion  is  that  this  fingulaiiiy 
arifes  from  a commisturc  of  the  primitive  rude  mclotiy  of  that  country  with  the  more  re- 
fined air  of  the  Italians  ; and  that  David  Rizzio,  the  minion  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  was 
not  only  the  author  of  this  improvement,  but  that  many  of  the  moll  admired  ecots  tunes 
yet  in  ufe  are  of  his  compofition.  'ITiis  is  highly  improbable  feeing  that  none  of  the  wri- 
ters on  mulic  take  the  leall  notice  of  him  as  a compolcr.  liuchanan  fays  that  he  was  fent 
for  into  Scotland  to  entertain  the  queen  in  the  performance  of  madrigals,  in  which  he 
fung  the  bafs  part.  Mclvil  fays  the  lame,  and  adds  that  he  had  a line  hand  on  the  lute. 
Befidcs  all  which  it  will  hcre.iltcrbe  lliewn  that  the  Scottilh  mulic,  fofar  from  borrowing 
from  it,  has  enriched  the  Italian  with  fome  peculiar  graces. 

Henry  Peacham,  the  author  of  the  Compicat  Gentleman,  in  a humourous  little  (raft  of 
his  intitled  the  Worth  of  a Penny,  takes  notice  that  northern  or  Saittilli  tunes  were  much 
in  vogue  in  his  time  ; for  deferibing  a man  dejefted  jn  his  mind  for  want  of  money,  he 
ftys  that  he  cannot  Hand  flill,  but  like  one  of  the  Tower  wild  bealls,  is  Hill  walking  from 
one  end  of  his  room  to  another,  humming  out  fomc  new  northern  tune  or  other,  pag,  14. 
And  agetin,  giving  the  charafler  of  one  Godfrey  Colton,  a taylor  in  Cambridge,  of  whom 
he  tells  a pleafant  llory  t he  fays  he  was  a merry  companion  with  his  tabor  and  pipe,  and 
fung  all  manner  of  northern  fungs  before  nobles  and  gciulemcn,  who  much  delighted  in 
his  company.  Pag.  29, 
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the  hands  of  one  Nicholas  Yonge,  who  kept  a houfe  in  London  for 
the  reception  of  foreign  merchants  and  gentlemen,  and  he  in  the  year 
1588  publiQied  them,  together  with  others  of  the  fame  kind,  with  the 
following  title  : * Mufica  Tranfalpina,  Madrigales  tranflated  of  four, 

* five,  and  fixe  parts,  cholenout  of  divers  excellent  authors ; with  the 
‘ firft  and  fecond  part. of  La  Verglnclla<  made  by  Maifier  Bird  upon 
‘ two  (lanzas  of  Ariofto*,  and  brought  to  fpeak  Englilh  with  the 

* red,  publilhed  by  N.  Yonge,  in  favour  of  fueh  as  take  plcafure  in 

* mufic  of  voices 

* Thcfe  two  (lanzas  are  imitated  from  the  Carmen  Nuptiale  efCatuUut,  and  are  as 
follow ; 

• La  Verginella  e limile  a la  Rofa  ; 

* Ch’  in  bcl  giardin  fu  la  naliva  fpina, 

* ’Memre  fola,  e.ficura  C rippfa, 

‘ Ne  gregge,  ne  pallor  fe  I'avvicinai 
‘ L'aura  foave,  e I'alba  rugiadofo, 

■ ' L'acqua,  la  terra  al  fuo  favor  s’inchina  t - 

* Gioveni  vaghi,.  e donne  inamorate, 

* Amano  haverne,  e feni,  e tempie  ornate. 

* Ma  non  IT  tollo  dal  maturno  (lelo 

* RimolTa  viene,  e dal  fuo  ceppo  verde  ; 

* Che,  quanto  havea  da  gU  huomini,  e dal  cielo 

* fhvor,  gratia,  e bellezza,  tuito  perde : 

*-La  vergine,  che  1 66r  ; di  che  piuzelo, 

‘ Che  de  begli  occhi,  c de  la  vita,  haver  de’ ; 

* Lafcia  altrui  corre  i il  pregio  c'hauea  innanti ; 

* 'Perde  nel  cor  di  tutti  gl’  altri  amanti.  ■ 

OR.LAKDO  Fuiiioso,  Canto  Prime. 

The  trader  will  at  firft  fight  difeover  that  the  air  in  the  Beggars  Opera,  * Virgins  are 
' 'like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lullte,’  is  an  imitation  of  the  above  llanzas. 

t The  hillory  of  this  publication  is  contained  in  the  dedication  of  the  book  to  Gilbert 
lord  Talbot,  fon  and  heir  to  George  earl  of  Shrewibury,  and  is  to  this  purpofe. 

‘ Since  1 firll  began  to  kcepe  houfe  in  this  citie,  it  hath  been  no  fmali  comfort  unto  mee, 

* that  a great  number  of  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  good  accompt  (as  well  of  this  realme 

* as  of  forreine  nations)  baue  taken  in  good  part  fuch  entertainment  of  plcafure  as  my 

* poore  abilitie  was  able  toaSbord  them,  both  by  the  cxercifeof  mulicke  liaityufed  in  my 

* houfe,  and  by  furnilhing  them  with  bookes  of  that  kinde,  yeerely  fent  me  out  of  Italy 

* and  other  places,  which  being  for  the  moll  part  Italian  fongs,  arc  for  fweetnefs  of  aire 

* uerie  well  liked  of  a'l,  but  moll  in  account  with  them  that  underlland  that  language  ; as 
‘ for  the  rcll,  they  doe  either  not  fine  them  at  all,  or  at  Icallwith  little  delight.  And  albeit 

* there  be  fome  Englilh  fongs  lately  let  forth  by  a great  mailler  of  mulicke,  which  for  Ikill 

* and  fweetnefs  may  content  the  mod  curious,  yet  becaufe  they  are  not  many  in  number, 

‘ men  delighted  with  uarietie  haue  wiOicd  for  more  of  the  Game  fort.  For  whofe  caufe  chief-’ 

* ly  I endeuoured  to  get  into  my  hands  all  fuch  Englilh  fongs  as  were  praife-worthie,  and 
‘ amongft  others  I had  the  hap  to  find  in  the  hands  of  fome  of  my  good  friends,  certaine  Ita- 
s-lian  madrigales,  tranflated  moll  of  them  flue  yeeres  agqe  by  a gentleman  for  his  priuate 
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In  this  colledlion  »re  the  firft,  fccond,  and  third  parts  of  theThyrfi*^. 
of  Luca  Marenfio,  as  Peacham  calls  it,  tranflated  from  ‘ Tirfi  morir 
‘ volea,  ’Chi  fa  hoggi  il  mio  foie,’  of  she  fame  author,  to  ‘ What  doth 
‘ my  pretty  darling  ? The  ' Sufann’  un  jour,’  of  Orlando  deLalTo,  and 
the  Nightingale  of  the  elder  Ferabofeo,  celebrated  alfo  by  Peacham^. 
with  a number  of  other  well  chofen  compofitions  from  the  beft  of  the 
Italians.  It  was  a work  in  great  edimation  i the  pidture  of  Dr-  Hea- 
ther, now  in  the  mufic-fchool,  Oxford,  reprefent?  him  with  a book 
in  his  hand,  on  the  cover  whereof  is  written  MUSICA  TRANS- 
ALPINA. 

In  1590  another  colledUon  of  this  kind  was  publiflied  with  this 
title  ‘ 'The  firft  fet  of  Italian  madrigalls,  Engliflicd,  not  to  the  ffnfe  of 
‘ the  original  dittic,  but  after  the  affedion  of  the  noatc.  by  Thomas . 
‘ Watfon  gentleman.  There  are  alfo  hccrc  inferred  two  excellent. 
‘ madrigalls  of  Mafter  William  Byrds,  compofed  after  the  Italian. 

* uainc  at  the  requeftof  the  faid  Thomas  Watfon.’ 

This  book  contains,  among  others,  thofe  madrigals  of  Luca  Ma- 
renzio  which  Peacham  has  pointed  out  as  excellent,  viz.  * Veggo 

* dolce  mio  ben,’  or  ‘ Farewell  cruel  and  unkind.’  • Cantava,’  or 

* Sweet  finging  Amaryllis.’  Thofe  of  Bird,  which  he  compofed  at. 
the  requeft  of  the  publilher,  arc  both  to  the  fame  words,  viz.  ‘ This 

* fweet  and  merry  month  of  May,’  the  onfi  in  four,  the  other  in  fix. 
parts,  and  arc  a compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  fuccefs  of  thefe  fevcral  publications  excited,  as  it  was  very^ 
natural  to  exped  it  would  do,  an  emulation  in  the  Englilh.muficianS' 


‘ delight  (at  not  long  before  certaine  Napolitans  had  been  Engllfhed  by  a verie  honona- 
' able  pcr(bnage,a  councellour  of cllatc,  whereof  1 haue  feen  Ibme,  but  neuer  pofTciTcd  any.) , 
‘ And  finding  the  fame  to  be  (ingulerly  well  liked,  not  onely  of  thofe  for  wbofe  caufe  1 ga..- 
f tbered  them  | but  of  many  ikilfull  gentlemen  and  other  great  muGciena  who  afiirmed  the 
' accent  of  the  words  to  be  well  roainteined,  the  defcant  not  hindred  (though  fame  fewe 
‘ notes  altred)  and  in  euerie  place  the  due  decorum  kept : 1 was  fo  bolde  (beeing  well  ac- 
‘ quainted  with  the  gentleman)  as  to  entreat  the  red,  who  willingly  gauc  me  lucb  as  be 

* had  (for  of  fame  he  kept  no  copies)  and  alfo  fome  other  more  lately  done  at  the  requcfl 

* of  his  particular  friends.  Now  when  the  fame  were  feen  toaiife  to  a juft  number,  fuf- 

■ ficient  to  furnifh  a great  fet  of  bookes,  diuetfe  of  my  friendes  aforefaid  required  with 
' great  inftance  to  haue  them  printed,  whereunto  1 was  as  willing  as  the  reft,  but  could 
' neuer  obtaine  the  gentleman’s  confent,  though  I fought  it  by  many  great  meancs.  For 

■ hit  anfwer  was  euer,  that  thofe  trifles  being  but  an  idle  man’s  excrcife,  of  an  idle  fubjefb 

* written  only  for  priuatc  recreation,  would  blufh  to  be  feen  otherwife  then  by  twilight, 

* much  more  to  be  brought  into  the  common  uiew  of  all  men.’  He  then  relates  that 
finding  that  they  were  about  to  be  printed  fu{reptitioufly,  he  ventured  to  publilh  them 
himfeU. 
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to  compofe  original  madrigals  In  their  own  language,  which  were  lb 
well  received,  that  from  thenceforth  thofe  of  the  Italians  began  to  be 
neglefled. 

The  firft  collecflion  of  this  kind  feems  to  be  that  of  Morley,  pub- 
lilhed  in  1 594,  entitled  ‘ Madrigalls  to  foure  voyccs  newly  publilhed, 
‘ the  firft  book.’ 

' In  1597  N.  Yonge  above-mentioned,  who  then  called  himfclf  Ni- 
cholas, publiflied  a fecond  colledlion  of  tranllated  madrigals  with  the 
titleof  Mufica  Tranfalpina,  the  fecond  part. 

In  the  fame  year  George  Kirbye  publKhed  a fet  of  Englilh  ma- 
drigals for  four,  five,  and  fix  voices. 

In  1597  alfo,  Thomas  Weelkes  before  named  publifiicd ' Madrigals 

* to^three,  four,  five,  and  fix  voices and  in  1 598  * Ballets  and  Madri- 

* gals  to  five  voyces,  with  one  to  fix  voyccs.’ 

In  1598  Morley  publilbed  withEnglilh  words,  ' Madrigals  to  flue 

* voyces,  feledted  out  of  the  bed  approued  Italian  authors.’ 

This  colledtion  contains  madrigals  of  Alfonlb  Ferabofeo,  Battida 
Modo,  Giouanni  Feretti,  Ruggiero  Giouanelli,  Horatio  Vccchi, 
Giulio  Belli,  Alefiandro  Orologio,  Luca  Marenzio,  Hippolito  Sabino, 
Peter  Phillips,  Stephano  Venturi,  and  Giouanni  di  Macque,  mod  of 
which  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
authors  of  the  Englilh  words ; it  is  therefore  probable  that  they 
"were  written  by  Morley  himfelf,  who  had  a talent  for  poetry  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  In  the  dedication  of  the  book  to  Sir  Geruis 
Clifton  is  this  remarkable  aphorifm,  * Whom  God  loucth  not,  they 
' loue  not  mufiqne.’ 

In  the  fame  year,  1598,  John  Wilbye,  a teacher  of  mufic,  and 
who  dwelt  in  Audin  Friars,  London,  publilhed  * Madrigals  to  three, 
' four,  five,  and  fix  voices,’  mod  of  which  are  excellent ; this  which 
follows  is  the  tenth,  and  is  thought  little  inferior  to  the  belt  com- 
pofitions  of  the  kind  of  the  Italian  mailers.  ■ 
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(proutini^  which  clud  in  damafk  mantles  deck  the  ar  . 


m 


< Irii  fpronting^  which  clad  in  damafk  mantles  deck  tne  ar  — 


s 


fprouting;  which  clad, in  dumark  mantles  deck  the  ar 


fprontinj;  which  clad  in  damalV  mantles  deck  the  ar  _ 


hors  which  clad  in  damalk  mantles  deck  the  ar  — _ boara 


and  then  behold  your  lips  and  then  behold  your 


and  then  be  - hold  your  lips  and  then  be  — 


and  then  behold  your  lips  and  then  behold  your 
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The  fame  VVilbye,  in  the  year  i6oo,  publifhcd  ‘ A fecond  fet  of 
* Madrigals  to  3,  4,  5,  and  6 parts,  apt  both  for  viols  and  voices  a* 
dedicated  to  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


IN  1599  John  Bennet  publillied  * Madrigals  to  four  voyccs,  being 
‘ his  firft  works.’  Healfocompofed  a madrigal  in  the  Triumphs 
•Oriana,  and  fome  of  the  fongs  contained  in  a book  written  by  Thomas 
Ravenferoft,  and  publiflied  in  1614,  entitled  ‘ A briefe  difeourfe  of  the 
* true  but  ncglcdted  ufe  ofchara&'ring  the  degrees  by  their  perfeiflion, 

' imperfeflion,  and  diminution  in  menfurable  muGckc,' againfl:  4he 
* common  pratflice  and  cuGomc  of  thefe  times.’  In  the  preface  td 
which  book  he  is  (lyled  a gentleman  ‘ admirable  for  all  kind  of  com- 
pofures  either  in  art  or  ayre,  fimple  or  mixt.’ 

Excepting  the  above  Ihort  eulogium,  we  meet  with  no  particulars 
relating  to  this  perfon.  Wood  does  not  fo  much  as  mention  him,' 
from  which  circumftance  alone  it  may  not  only  be  inferred  that  he 
was  not  a graduate  in  either  university,  but  alfo  that  he  was  little 
known  to  the  world  in  his  profcHlon.  In  the  dedication  of  his  book' 
of  Madrigals  to  Ralph  Aflieton,  Efq.  receiver  of  the  queen’s  duchy 
revenues  in  the  counties  Palatine  of  Lancaftcr  and  Cheftcr,  it  is  hint- 
ed that  the  author  was  indebted  to  that  gentleman  both  for  his  pa- 
tronage and  his  education  i but  under  what  mailers  he  received  it  we 
are  at  a lofs  to  find. 

The  madrigals  compofed  by  Bennet,  and  printed  in  the  colledion 
above-mentioned,  are  feventeen  in  number;  this  which  follows  is 
the  tenth  of  them  ; they  are  finely  fludied,  and  abound  with  all  the 
graces  and  elegancies  of  vocal  harmony ; and  it  may  be  faid  of  the 
w'ork  in  general,  that  it  is  an  honour  to  our  country,  and  in  no  ref- 
pcdl  inferior  to  any  colleflion  of  the  kind  publiflicd  by  the  Italian  or 
other  foreign  muficians. 
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John  Farmer,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made^  vol.  II,. 
page  361,  publifhed  in  the  fame  year,  1599,  * The  firft  Sett  of  Eng- 
* lidi  Madrigals  to'four  voices.’  In  the  preface  to  this  work  the  au- 
thor profetl'es  to  have  fo  fully  linked  his  mufic  to  number,  as  each 
give  to  other  their  true  cfFetS,  which  is  to  move  delight  5 this  virtue 
being,  as  he  fays,  fo  lingular  in  the  Italians,  as  under  that  enlign 
only  they  hazard  their  honour.  • . 

The  following  madrigal  is  the  firft  in  the  colletftion.-,  ’’’ 
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CHAP.  IX. 

■ * • * 

The  names  of  other  compofers  of  madrigals  occur  about  this  time. 

or  within  a few  years  after,  the  chief  of  whom  wcrei  Henry 
Youll,  John  Ward,  Michael  Efte,  bachelor  of  mulic,  and  mailer  of  the 
choriHers  in  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield,  and  Orlando  Gibbons.  And 
here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  of  the  authors  above  enumerated,  Ibme 
only  appear  to  have  been  graduates  in  one  or  other  univerfity,  or  bene- 
hced  mulicians  in  fome  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  ; as  to  the  red, 
the  appellation  aflumed  by  them  is  limply  that  of  pra£litioner  in  mulic. 
Youll  and  Farmer  have  no  other  adjundt  to  their  refpedlive  names,  and 
Batefon  retained  it  till  he  acquired  the  degree  of  bachelor. 

Belides  the  feveral  colledlions  of  madrigals  above  mentioned,  there 
is  one,  the  title  whereof  is  perpetually  occuring  in  the  Faili  Oxonien- 
fes.  It  is  called  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana,and  frequently  in  Wood’silli- 
beral  manner  of  exprelTing  himfelf,  the  whole  colledlion  is  called  the 
Orianas.  It  feems  by  the  work  itfclf  as  if  all  the  mulicians  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  who  were  Capable  'of  compoling,  had  endeavoured 
each  to  excel  the  other  in  fetting  a fong,  celebrating  the  beauty  and 
virtues  of  their  fovereign  ; for  to  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana  it  appears 
that  the  following  mulicians  contributed,  namely,  Michaell  Efte,  Da- 
niel Norcome  *,  John  Mundy,  Ellis  Gibbons  -f-,  John  Bennet,  John 
Hilton  :J,  George  Marllon  f , Richard  Carleton,  John  Holmes  ||,  Ri- 
chard Nicholfon  §,  Thomas  Tomkins,  Michael  Cauendilh,  William 
Cobbold,  Thomas  Morley,  John  Farmer,  John  Wilbye,  Thomas 
Hunt,  Thomas  Weelkcs,  John  Milton  *,  George  Kirbye,  Robert 
Jones  -f-,  John  Lilley,  and  Edward  Johnfon.  This  colledlion  was 
publilhed  by  Morley  with  the  title  of*  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  to  live 
and  fix  voices,  compofedby  divers  authors,  Lond.  i6oi.’ 

* A clerk  or  Cnging-man  2t  Windfor.  Temp.  Jac.  I. 

1 £Uis  Gibbons  organift  of  Salilbury,  and  brother  of  the  famous  Orlando  Gibbons, 
mentioned  hereafter. 

J Bachelor  of  mufic,  and  organifl  of  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Weftminfter. 
i Mentioned  in  Sir  Anthony  Weldon’s  Court  and  Character  of  King  James,  pag.  lo6. 
II  Organill  of  Salilbury.  Temp.  Eliz. 

$ The  firll  profeObr  of  mufic  at  Oxford  under  Dr.  Heather’s  endowment. 

* The  father  of  the  poet.  t A famous  lutenift  and  compofer  for  the  lute. 

VoL.  III.  I i i The 
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The  occaiion  of  this  colIeAIon  is  faid  to  be  this : the  lord  high  admi- 
ral Charles  Howard,  carl  of  Nottingham,  was  the  only  pcrfon  who  in 
the  lad  illncfs  of  Elizabeth  could  prevail  on  her  to  go  into  and  remain 
in  her  bed  ♦;  and  with  a view  to  alleviate  her  concern  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  carl  of  ElTex,  he  gave  for  a prize-fubjcS  to  the  poets  and 
mulicians  of  the  time,  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  his  royal 
miSlrcfs,  and  by  a liberal  reward  excited  them  fevcrally  to  the  com- 
pofition  of  this  work.  This  fuppolition  is  favoured  by  the  circum- 
llancc  of  its  being  dedicated  to  the  earl,  and  the  time  of  its  publication, 
which  was  in  the  very  year  that  ElTex  was  beheaded.  There  is  Tome 
piece  of  fecret  hiAory  which  we  are  yet  to  learn,  that  would  enable  us 
to  account  for  the  giving  the  queen  this  romantic  name  j probably  Ihe 
was  fond  of  it.  Camden  relates  that  a Spanilh  ambalTador  had  libel- 
led her  by  the  name  of  Amadis  Oriana,  and  for  his  infolence  was  put 
under  a guard.  Vide  Rapin,  vol.  II.  pag.  88.* 

* Vide  Hift.  View  of  the  Negociations  between  the  CoorU  of  England  and  France,  b; 
J)r.  Birch,  pag.  208.  Biogr.  Brit.  ttoL  IV.  pag.  1678. 

t In  the  Triumphs  of  Oruna,  madrigal  VIII.  is  the  following  paBage: 

‘ Thus  Bonnp  Boots  the  birth-day  celebrated 

‘ Of  her,  his  lady  deereft, 

* Fair  Oriana  which  to  his  hart  was  ncarelL' 

And  in  Madrigal  XXIV.  thisi 

* For  Bonny  Boots  that  fo  aloft  could  fetch  it, 

* Oh  he  is  dead,  and  none  of  us  can  reach  it.* 

Again,  in  the  (irll  of  Motley's  canzonets  of  five  and  Cx  Toices,  publilhed  in  1607,  h« 

Is  thus  mentioned : 

‘ Fly  loue  that  art  fo  fprightly, 

‘ To  Bonny  Boots  uprightly, 

' And  when  in  heaven  thou  meet  him, 

* Say  that  1 kindly  greet  him, 

* And  that  his  Oriana 

' True  widow  maid  Bill  followeth  Diana.’ 

And  again  his  name  occurs  in  the  ninth  canzonet  in  the  fame  coUeflion. 

‘ Our  Bonny  Boots  could  toot  it, 

‘ Yea  and  foot  it, 

‘ Say  luBie  lads,  who  now  Bull  Bonny  Boot  it  1 

Bonny  Bools  feems  to  be  a nick-name  for  feme  famous  linger,  who,  becaufeof  his  ex- 
cellent voice,  or  for  fome  other  reafon,  had  pcrmilTion  to  call  the  queen  his  Lady  j ixrf* 
Cbly  the  perfun  meant  might  be  one  Mr.  Hale,  of  whom  mention  is  made  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam - 
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In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  praflice  of  finging  madrigals  de- 
clined fo  faft,  that  few,  if  any,  colledlions  of  them  were  publifli- 
cd  after  the  year  1620,  the  reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  the  enter- 
tainments of  his  court  were  for  the  moft  part  mafques  and  other 
theatrical  reprefentations,  with  which  mufic,  at  leaft  that  kind  of  it 
which  required  much  fkill  in  the  compofition,  bad  little  to  do.  The 
merit  of  thefc  entertainments  confided  either  in  the  quaintnefs  of 
the  device  or  fable,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  the  magnificence  of  the 
feenes,  the  artificial  condrudlion  of  the  machinery,  or  in  the  fplendid 
decorations  of  the  theatre  or  place  of  exhibition  j and  it  is  well  known 
that  Jonfon  waded  much  of  his  time  in  compofing  little  interludes 
of  this  kind  ; and  that  Inigo  Jones  was  condemned  to  the  talk  of 
dudying  decorations  for  them,  and  exercifing  his  luxuriant  invention 
upon  no  better  materials  than  padeboard  and  canvas. 


liam  Segar,  in  his  account  of  a folemn  tilt  or  exercife  of  arms,  held  in  the  year  1590,  be- 
fore queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Tilt-yard  at  Wellmiiiller,  with  emblematical  reprefentations 
and  mulic,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Hale  performed  a part  by  finging  the  fol- 
lowing fong : 

* My  golden  locks  time  hath  to  filuer  turn'd 

* (O  time  too  fwift,  and  fwifines  neuer  ceaCng) 

‘ My  youth  ’gainft  age;  and  age  at  youth  hath  fpurn’d. 

‘ But  fpurn’d  in  tiaine  j youth  waineth  by  cncrcafing, 

' Beauty,  Itrength,  youth,  are  flowers  that  fading  beene, 

' Duety,  hiith,  loue,  are  rootes  and  eucr  grecne. 

‘ My  helmet  now  fhall  makean  hiue  for  bees, 

‘ And  louers  fongs  (hall  turn  to  holy  pfalmes; 

•>  A man  at  armes  mull  now  fit  on  his  knees, 

‘ And  feed  on  prayers  that  are  old  ages  almes ; 

*-  And  tho  from  couit  to  cottage  1 depart, 

<*  My  faint  is  fure  of  mine  unfpotted  hart. 

‘ And  when  I fadly  lit  in  homely  cell, 

‘ I’ll  teach  my  fwaines  this  carrol  for  a fong 
‘ Blcft  be  the  hearts  that  thinke  my  foucreigne  well, 

‘ Curs’d  be  the  fcules  that  thinke  to  doe  her  wrong. 

‘ Goddeffe.  iiouchfafe  this  aged  man  his  right, 

* To  be  your  beadfman  now,  that  was  your  knlghu’ 

Sir  \VilIiam  Segar  fays  of  this  perfon  that  he  was  ‘her  majellies  feruant,  a gentleman 
‘-in  that  arte  excellent,  and  for  his  uoice  both  commendable  and  admirable.'  Tieatife  of 
Honour  Military  and  Civill,  lib.  III.  cap.  54.  And  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  his  Parallel 
between  the  Earl  of  EITex  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  fays  that  a fonnet  of  the  carl’s 
was  upon  a certain  occafion  fung  before  the  queen  by  one  Hales,  in  whofe  voice  Ihe  took 
tome  pleafure.  Beliqux  Wottonianx,  Sto.  1685,  page  165. 
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Of  the  madrigal  it  has  already  been  faid,  that  it  was  a fpecies  of 
vocal  harmony  very  elegant  in  its  (Irudure,  and  adapted  to  fuch  poe- 
try as  was  fit  to  be  lung  or  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  moft  polite 
and  well-bred  perfons.  Songs  in  this  form  for  three,  four,  and  more 
voices  were  the  entertainment  of  perfons  of  rank  and  falhion,  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  and,  in  a word,  of  the  better  fort. 

Other  kinds  of  vocal  harmony  there  were,  in  which  the  humour  of 
the  words  was  more  regarded  than  the  goodnefs  of  the  metre,  juftnefs 
of  thought,  propriety  of  expreflion,  or  any  other  the  requifites  of 
good  poetry.  Short  poems  of  this  kind,  luited  to  the  humours  of  the 
vulgar,  were  fet  to  mufic  in  the  form  of  canon  in  the  unifon,  gene- 
rally in  three,  and  fometimes  in  four,  five,  fix,  and  fo  on  to  many 
more  parts.  Bcfidcs  which  we  meet  about  this  time  with  little  com- 
pofitions  for  three  and  four  voices,  called,  for  what  reafon  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fay,  Freemens’  Songs  *.  The  fentiments  contained  in  thefe 
jwetical  compofitions  were  in  general  not  very  favourable  to  good 
manners,  for  if  they  were  not  fatyrical,  they  were  in  general,  exhor- 
tations to  riot,  diflipation,  or  incentives  to  lewdnefs,  to  drinking,  and 
fmoaking  tobacco,  in  a vein  of  humour  adapted  to  a tavern  or  an  a!e- 
houfe,  or  to  thole  houfes  of  lewd  refort,  where,  as  we  are  told,  in 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  females  in  aid  of  their  perfonal 
charms  were  able  to  join  that  of  mufic,  and  thereby  become,  as  Of- 
borne  wittily  conceives  it,  like  a trap  baited  at  both  ends  -f-. 

• 111  a book  imitled  ‘ Dcuteromelia  : or  the  fccond  part  of  Mufic’s  Melodic,’  printed  in 
1609,  are  many  of  thir  kind.  However  dilHcuIt  it  may  now  be  to  account  for  this  term, 
it  was  formerly  well  underdood ; for  Urry,  in  his  Glolfary  to  Chaucer,  Voce  Verilavh, 
from  the  French  V'ireUie,  upon  the  authority  of  Blount,  interprets  it  a roundelay,  country 
balbd  or  Freeman’s  bone. 

t In  Mardon's  play  of  the  Dutch  Courtezan,  Ftancefehina  lings  to  her  lute  j and 
in  the  comedy  of  the  Alchemid,  aft  HI.  fccnciii.  after  Face  has  engaged  the  Spa- 
iiidi  count,  as  he  lakes  him  to  be,  to  make  a vifit  to  Dol  Common,  he  indrufts  her  to 
trick  bcrfclf  out,  and  prepare  to  receive  him,  adding,  ‘ You  mud  tune  your  virginal.’ 
But  the  indrument  mod  in  ufe  with  the  women  above  fpoken  of  was  the  Cittern,  as  being 
light  and  portable  like  the  lute,  to  which  it  bore  a near  refcmblance.  When  Dapper  in 
the  Alchemid  is  blinded  with  a rag,  and  made  to  throw  sway  his  money,  Doll  perfonates 
the  queen  of  Fairy,  and  enters  with  a cittern.  Again,  in  the  Volponc  of  the  fame 
author,  Corvino  ironically  exhorts  his  wife  Celia  not  to  dally  with  his  jealoufy,  hut  at 
AUice  to  prodilute  herfelf  to  the  fuppofed  mountebank  who  had  courted  her  at  her  window, 

‘ Get  you  (fays  he)  a Cittern,  Lady  V'anity,  and  he  a dealer  with  the  virtuous  man.’ 

Act  11.  Scene  v. 

The  manners  of  taverns  and  alehoufcs,  and  more  particularly  of  ordinaries,  which 
were  formerly  the  refott  ofgameders  and  diarjicts  of  all  kinds,  of  young  fpendthrifts,  and 

men 
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Many  ancient  fongs  of  this  kind,  fet  in  the  form  of  canon  in  the 
unifon,  or,  as  it  was  otherwife  called,  round  or  catch,  where  the 
words  of  one  part  fell  in  with  thofc  of  the  other,  are  yet  extant,  fo 
finely  fiiited  with  apt  melody  and  delightful  harmony,  that  the  belt 
inulicians  of  later  times  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  equal  them. 

Much  of  the  humours  and  manners  of  the  people  of  this  country 
at  different  periods,  is  to  be  collctftcd  from  vulgar  and  favourite 
fongs  and  ballads.  Thefc  were  of  various  kinds,  namely,  amor* 
ous  ditties,  of  which  fpccitnens  have  already  been  given,  rhyming 
hiflories,  and  popular  Aories,  fomc  founded  in  truth,  others  mete 
fidfion.  Of  thefc  a colleition  is  extant  in  the  library  of  Magdalen 
college,  Cambridge,  made  by  Samuel  Pepys,  Efq.  fecretary  of  the 
admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  II.  but  the  moll  curious 

men  of  the  town,  are  very  accurately  defcribcil  in  the  mod  ancient  of  our  EngliHi  come- 
dies i and  from  a very  diverting  little  book  iniiilcd  'fhe  School  of  Abufc,  written  by  .Ste- 
phen CiofTon,  and  primed  in  IS79<  and  again  in  lySy,  tre  learn  that  piping,  fiddling, 
and  dancing  were,  as  he  calls  them,  the  mifehievous  cxcrcil'cs  of  bU  lime,  and  were  ptac- 
tifed  as  well  in  houfes  of  evil,fame,  as  at  the  theatres  and  other  places  of  public  refort ; for 
fpeaking  of  the  keepers  of  fuch  houfes,  he  fays,  ‘ li'  any  part  of  muficlc  haue  fuffered  Ihip-  ‘ 
‘ wreck,  and  arriued  by  fortune  at  their  fingers  ends,  with  a fhew  of  geniilicie  they  tala: 

• up  fayre  houfes,  receive  luflic  lafl'es  at  a price  for  boorders,  who  pype  from  mornyng  to 
‘ euening  for  wood  and  coals.  *•••••  If  their  houfes  be  fearched,  fome  inflrumcni  of 

* muficke  is  bide  in  fyght  to  dazcl  the  ties  of  euerie  oflicer,  and  alt  that  are  lodged  in  the 
‘ houfc  by  nyght,  or  freguente  it  by  dale,  come  thither  as  pupils  to  be  well  fchooled.’ 

After  the  lupprcfTion  of  the  public  flews,  of  which  there  were  many  fituated  on  the 
bank  fide  of  the  rirer  Thames  in  Southwark,  the  women  who  lived  by  proflitution  took 
refuge  in  fmall  taverns  and  alchoufes,  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  the  keepers  of  which 
'encouraged  them  as  the  means  of  drawing  ciiflomers  to  their  houfes.  In  the  city  their 
fhitions  were  chiefly  Black  and  White  Friars,  which  were  both  in  fome  refpe£ls  exempt 
jurifdiOiuns  { but  their  general  places  of  rcfidence  were  Newington,  Ratclifl'c,  Iflington, 
rioxton,  Shoreditch,  St.  Catherine’s,  Holborn.  St.  Giles’s,  Ave  Maria  alley,  and  a place 
in  Turnmill  llrect  called  Pickt,  i.  c.  [piked]  Hatch,  from  a famous  brothel  there,  on  the 
hatch  or  door  whereof  were  placed  Ipikcs  to  keep  out  conibbles  and  others  who  came  to 
apprehend  lewJ  women ; and  other  places  adjacent  to  the  fuburbs  of  London.  In  Iliiton's 
little  book  of  Catches,  Rounds  and  Canons,  printed  in  i6;2,  and  in  Playfurd’s  MuCcal 
Companion,  1673,  pag.  55,  is  a round  to  the  following  words : 

‘ He  that  will  an  alehoufe  keep  mud  have  three  things  in  (lore, 

' A chamber,  and  a featber-bed,  a chimney  and  a 

plainly  atlu<ling  to  the  praflice  above-mentioned. 

And  fo  lately  as  about  the  year  1724.  a fmall  pamphlet  in  two  parts  was  publiflied,  in- 
titlcd  ‘ A Guide  to  Malt-worms,’  in  doggrcl  verfe,  direfling  to  the  mod  noted  alchoufes 
in  and  about  London  and  deferibing  the  humours  of  alchoules  in  general ; and  to  fuch  of 
them  as  had  the  accommodations  above  enumerated,  the  reader  is  rcleired  by  this  enigma- 
tical recommendation,  ‘ Fly  your  kite from  whence  we  may  infer  how  lately  it  is  that 
women  of  this  occupation  have  been  able  to  fet  up  fur  thcmfclvcs. 

VoL.  Ill  K k k of 
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of  the  kind  Is  that  lately  given  to  the  world  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Percy,  intitled  Reliqaes  of  ancient  English  Poetry,  which  is  not 
more  valuable  for  its  contents,  than  for  the  elTays  contained  in  it  on 
.the  fubje£ts  of  the  ancient  Englilh  minllrels,  ancient  metrical  ro- 
mances, the  origin  of  the  Englilh  flage,  and  the  metre  of  Pierce 
Plowman’s  Vifion. 

To  this  latter  colledion  the  inquifitive  reader  is  referred  for  the 
hiftory  of  this  fpccies  of  poetry  during  a period  of  near  three  hun- 
dred years.  All  that  is  necellary  to  remark  in  this  place  is,  that,  ex- 
cepting ancient  fongs  and  catches,  fome  of  which  will  hereafter  be 
inferted,  the  ballads  above-mentioned,  with  many  others  of  the  like 
kind,  were  the  entertainment  of  the  common  people  : they  were  till 
the  beginning  of^ this  century,  and  for  about  ten  years  after,  printed 
on  tbe  old  black  letter  type ; and  were  originally  vended  by  perfons 
who  were  capable  of  finging  them  to  fome  well  known  tune,  who, 
.in  London  at  lead,  did  not  wander  about  the  dreets  for  that  purpofe, 
but  fold  them  in  dalls. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  colleidion  intitled  Robinhood’s  Gar- 
land no  one  has  yet  pretended  to  guefs.  As  fome  of  the  fongs  have 
in  them  more  of  the  fpirit  of  poetry  than  others,  it  is  probable  it  is 
the  work  of  various  hands ; that  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  va- 
ried and  adapted  to  the  phrafe  of  tbe  times  is  certain. 

The  legend  of  Robinhood  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  in  the  Vidon 
of  Pierce  Plowman,  written  by  Robert  Langland  or  Longland,  a fe- 
cular  pried,  and  a fellow  of  Oriel  college,  and  who  flouriihed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  is  this  padage  : 

5 cannot  petdtip  mp  ^tcc  noStr,  aj(  tl^e  pcid  it  (ingrtir, 

0[  tan  rtmt$r  of  flobmfioh  and  jtanhal  of  ClK dn, 

53ut  of  out  Zoebe  oc  out  Xabp  nottipng  at  all. 
yet  Ames  talces  no  notice  of  any  early  impreffion  of  his  fongs.  He 
mentions  one  only,  intitled  ‘ King  Edward,  Robinhood,  and  Little 
John,’  printed  by  Caxton,  or  at  lead  in  his  houfe,  about  the  year 
1500  ; the  lad.  edition  of  his  Garland  of  any  worth  is  that  of  1719. 

The  hidory  of  this  popular  hero  is  but  little  known,  and  all  the- 
fcattered  fragments  concerning  him,  could  they  be  brought  together*, 
would  fall  far  diort  of  fatisfying  fuch  an  enquirer  as  none  but  real 
and  well-authenticated  fadls  will  content.  Wc  mud  take  his  dory  as 
we  find  it.  Stow  in  his  Annals  gives  the  following  account  of  him. 

* In 
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‘ In  this  time  (about  the  year  1190,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.) 

* were  many  robbers  and  outlawes,  among  which  Robin  Hood  and 

* little  John,  renowned  theeves,  continued  in  woods,  dcrpoyling  and 
‘ robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich.  They  killed  none  but  fuch  as 

* would  invade  them  ; or  by  rcfiftance  for  their  own  defence. 

‘ The  faide  Robert  entertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and  good  ar- 

* chers,  with' fuch  fpoiles  and  thefts  as  he  got,  upon  whom  four 

* hundred  (were  they  ever  fo  ftrong)  durft  not  give  the  onfet.  He 
‘ fufFered  no  woman  to  be  opprelTed,  uiolatcd,  or  othervvife  molefted  : 

* poore  mens  goods  he  fpared,  abundantlio  rclieuing  them  with  that 
‘ which  by  theft  he  gat  from  abbies,  and  the  houfes  of  rich  carles : 

* whom  Maior(the  hiftorian)  blameth  for  his  rapine  and  theft ; but 

* of  all  theeues  he  afhrmcth  him  to  be  the  prince  and  the  moll  gentle 
‘ theefe.’  Annals,  pag.  159. 

Biihop  Latimer,  in  his  Sermons,  tells  th?  following  flory  relating 
to  him. 

‘ 1 came  once  myfelfc  to  a place,  riding  on  a journey  homeward 

* from  London,  and  I fent  word  ouer  night  into  the  town  that  I 
‘ would  preach  there  in  the  morning,  bccaufe  it  was  holyday,  and 

* me  thought  it  was  an  holidayes  worke  j the  church  ftoode  in  my 

* way,  and  I took  my  horfe  and  my  company  and  went  thither  (I 

* thought  I Ihould  have  found  a great  companye  in  the  church)  and 

* when  I came  there  the  church  doore  was  fail  locked,  I taryed  there 

* halfe  an  houre  and  more,  and  at  lail  the  key  was  found,  and  one 
' of  the  parhh  comes  to  me  and  fayes  Syr,  this  is  a buhe  day  with  us. 

‘ We  cannot  hearc  you,  it  is  Robinhoodes  daye.  The  parilh  are 
‘ gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robinhoode,  I pray  you  let  them  not. 

* I was  fayne  there  togeue  place  toRobinhoode  : I thought  my  Ro- 
' chet  would  have  been  regarded  though  1 were  not : but  it  would 

* not  feme,  it  was  fainc  to  geue  place  to  Robinhoodes  men.'  Ser-  . 
mon  VI.  before  king  Edward  VI.  fol.  74.  b. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  third  Inftitute,  pag.  197,  fpeaks  of  Ro- 
binhood,  and  fays  that  men  of  his  lawlcfs  profelTion  were  from  him 
called  Roberdfmen  : he  fays  that  this  notable  thief  gave  not  only  a 
name  to  thefe  kind  of  men,  but  that  there  is  a bay  in  the  river  of 
in  Yorklhire,  called  Robinhood’s  bay.  He  farther 
adds,  that  the  Ratute  of  WincheRer,  1 3 Edward  I.  and  another  Ra> 

K k k 2 tu;e 
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tute  of  5 Edward  III.  were  made  for  the  punifliment  of  Roberdfmen 
and  other  felons. 

Drayton  in  his  Polyolbion,  fong  26,  thus  charadterizes  him  : 

* From  wealthy  abbots  chcfls,  and  churches  abundant  ftorc, 

‘ What  oftentimes  he  took,  he  fliar’d  amongll  the  poorc. 

‘ No  lordly  Bifliop  came  in  lufty  Robin’s  way,  , 

‘ To  him  before  he  went,  but  for  his  pafs  muft  pay. 

‘ The  widow  in  diArefs  lie  gratiouQy  reliev’d, 

* And  remedied  the  wrongs  of  many  a virgin  griev’d.’ 

Hearne  in  his  GloAary  to  Peter  Langtoft,  voce  trob),  inferts  a 

inanufcript  note  out  of  Wood,  containing  a paAage  cited  from  John 
Major,  the  ScottiAi  hiAorian,  to  this  purpofe,  that  Robinhood  was, 
indeed  an  arch-robber,  but  the  gentclleA  thief  that  ever  was ; and, 
fays  he  might  have  added,  from  the  Harleian  MS.  of  John  Fordun’s 
ScottiAi  Chronicle,  that  he  was,  though  a notorious  robber,  a man. 
of  great  devotion  and  charity. 

He  is  frequently  called  Robert  carl  of  Huntington  j and  there  is. 
extant  a dramatic  hiAory  of  his  death  that  gives  him  this  title.  There, 
is  alfo  extant  a pedigree  of  his  family,  which  Aiews  that  he  had  at. 
leaA  fome  pretenAons  to  the  earldom.  Neverthelefs  the  moA  ancient, 
poems  on  him  make  no  mention  of  this  title ; and  in  a very  old  le-. 
gend  in  verfe,  preferved  in  the  archives  of  the  public  library  of  Cam-, 
bridge,  he  is  exprefsly  afferted  to  have  been  fimply  a yeoman  *. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Pal^ographia  Britannica,  No.  11,  1746,  has. 
given  an  account  of  the  defeent  of  this  famous  perfon  to  this  purpofe,. 
viz.  that  his  true  name  was  Robert  Fitz-Ooth,  but  that  agreeable  to. 
the  pradice  in  the  north  of  England,  the  two  laA  letters  of  his  name 
were  contraded  into d,  whence  he  was  called  Hood;  thathe  was  a man, 
of  rank,  being  grandfon  of  Ralph  Fitz-Ootli,  a Norman  earl  of  Ky  me,, 
whofc  name  appears  in  the  roll  of  Battell- Abbey,  and  who  came  into 
England  with  William  Rufus.— That  Robin  Hood’s  maternal  grand- 
father was  Gilbert  de  Gicnt,earl  of  Lincoln ; his  grand  mother  was  the 
Lady  Roifia  de  Vere,  AAer  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  countefs  of 
Effex,  from  whom  the  town  of  RoyAon  where  Aie  was  buried,  takes 
its  name.  Robin  Hood’s  father  William  was.  In  thofc  times  of  feu- 
dal dependence,  a ward  of  Robert  earl  of  Oxford,  who  by  the  king’s 
order  gave  to  him  in  marriage  the  third  daughter  of  lady  Roifia. 

* Vide  Reliquet  of  Ancient  EogliOi  Poetry,  vol.  I.  pag.  81. 

Robin- 
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Robinhood  had  for  his  coat-armour  Gules,  two  bends  engrail- 
ed, Or.  The  tragedy  above-mentioned  makes  him  to  die  by  poifon, 
but  the  vulgar  tradition  is,  that  being  compelled  to  apply  to  a nun  for 
adiflance  in  a difordcr  that  required  bleeding,  flie  performed  the  ope- 
ration fo  that  he  died  under  it. 

At  Kirklees  in  Yorklhirc,  now  the  feat  of  the  Armitage  family, 
but  which  was  formerly  a Benedidtine  nunnery,  and  probably  the 
very  place  where  he  received  his  death’s  wound,  is  a grave-ftone  near 
the  park,  under  which  as  it  is  faid,  Robinhood  lies  buried.  There  is 
an  infeription  on  it,  now  not  legible ; but  Mr.  Ralph  Thorefby,  in 
his  Ducatus  Leodienhs  from  the  papers  of  Dr.  Gale,  dean  of  York;, 
gives  the  following  as  his  epitaph. 

l^cAc,  unbcrnrali  bijtf  latrl  n(>in, 

Xai;  nobert,  oZarl  of  i^unttngtitn, 
jniea  arttf  bcc  nj  Ijic  fe  orubc : 

Sfn  piplc  haulb  im  ilobin  l^eub.- 
£>it  utlat03  bi.  an  <3  nicn, 

(Snclanb  neber  flgb  nffcn. 

dMiiit  24  l^ai.  ®rbrmbci;tf,  1247. 

Dr.  Percy  doubts  the  genuinenefs-  of  this  epitaph,  and  with  good' 
rcafon,  for  the  affedted  quaintnefs  of  the  fpelling,  and  the  even  pace 
of  the  metre,  are  certainly  ground  for  fufpicion. 

The  fame  author  has  given,  from  a manufeript  of  his  own,  a ballad 
of  Robinhood  and  Guy  of  Gifborne,  which  was  never  before  printed, 
and,  as  he  fays,  carries  the  marks  of  much  greater  antiquity  than 
any  of  the  common  popular  fongs  on  the  fubjedf. 

The  fongs  above-mentioned,  although  many  of  them  are  totally 
devoid  of  hiftorical  truth,  being  in  (hort  metrical  legends,  were 
yet  interefting  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people,  for  ei- 
ther the  fubjedl  was  of  fome  dignity,  or  the  cataftrophe  affedting,  or 
the  poetry  was  level  to  the  common  apprehenflon  ; in  fliort,  they  fell' 
in  with  the  popular  humour ; and  in  this  way  only  can  we  account 
for  their  tranfmiflion  through  a fucceflion  of  ages,  and  their  exiftence 
at  the  prefent  time.  Too  contemptuoufly  therclore  does  the  author 
of  the  .Art  of  Englifh  Poefy  fpeak  of  our  ancient  fongs  and  ballads, 
when,  comparing  them  to  thofc  grave  and  ftately  metres  which  he 
takes  occafion  to  commend,  he  calls  them  ‘ fmall  and  popular  mu-- 

* fickes,  fong  by  thefe  Cantabanqui  upon  benches  and  barrel’s  heads, 

• where  they  haue  none  other  audience  then  boys  or  countrey  feU- 

‘lowes. 
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^ lowes  that  paOe  by  them  in  the  (Ireete,  or  elfe  by  blind  harpers,  or 
‘ Aich  like  tauerne  minftrels  that  giue  % ht  of  mirth  for  a groat,  and 
^ their  matters  bcbg  for  the  mod  part  dories  of  old  time,  as  the  tale 

* of  Sir  I'opas,  the  reportes  of  Beuis  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  War- 

* vikke,  Adam  Bel,  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  fuch  other  old 
'*  romances  or  hidoricall  rimes,  made  purpofely  for  recreation  of  the 

* common  people  at  Chridmade  diners  and  brideales,  and  in  tauernes 

* and  alehoufes,  and  fuch  other  places  of  bafe  refort ; alfo  they  be 
^ uled  in  carols  and  rounds,  and  fuch  light  or  lafeiuious  poemes, 

* which  are  commonly  more  commodioufiy  uttered  by  thefc  budbns 

* or  uices  in  playes  then  by  any  other  pcrlbn.’  * 


CHAP.  X. 

SUCH  was  the  general  date  of  mulic  in-  England  at  the  clofc  of  the 
fixteenth  century  ; as  to  our  poetry,  it  had  been  gradually  refin- 
ing from  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  was  arrived  to  great  perfection, 
when  it  received  fome  little  check  from  the  attempts  of  a few  faiitaf- 
tic  writers  to  improve  it  by  certain  rules,  teaching  men  to  become  poets, 
or  makers,  as  they  affeCted  to  call  them,  rules  that  left  fcarce  any 
room  for  the  exercife  of  thofe  faculties  with  which  it  is,  though  per- 
haps a little  hyperbolically,  faid  a poet  is  born  ; much  of  this  affeded 
cant  about  poets  and  makers  is  obfervable  in  the  writings  of  Roger 
Afcham,  the  preceptor  to  the  children  of  Henry  Vlll.  fomewhat  of 
it  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  elegant  little  traft  ‘ The  Defence  of  Poefie,’ 
and  in  the  Difcoverles,  as  they  are  called,  of  Ben  Jonfon,  and  more 
in  a work  intitled  * The  Arte  of  Englifh  Poetry  contriued  into  three 
* bookes,  the  drd  of  poets  and  poefie,  the  fecond  of  proportion,  the 
• third  of  ornament.’  London,  quarto,  1589  *. 

* Three  years  before  this,  was  publiflietl  a Difeourfe  of  Englifh  Poetry,  a finall  uaA  in 
quarto,  written  by  WilHam  Webbe ; this  is  a very  curious  book,  and  contains  in  it  a pro- 
pof.il  for  the  reformation  of  Englifh  po^ry,  by  eibblifhin^  a profodia  of  verfihcation  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Spenfer,  and 
fome  others  laboured  to  fubjedt  our  poetry  to  fome  fuch  rules  as  are  here  preferibed,  but 
without  cffcCl.  The  author  gives  a general  account  of  the  Englifh  poets  from  Gower  down 
to  his  own  time,  and  fpcaks  in  terms  of  very  high  commendation  of  Anthony  Munday,  an 
carnell  tiarcllcr  in  this  art,  in  whofe  name  he  fays  he  had  feen  very  excellent  works,  ef- 

pecially 
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The  author  of  this  book,  though  fome  have  aferibed  it  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  is  in  general  believed  to  be  one  Webfter  Puttenham,  a 
gentleman  penfioner  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a man  not  altogether  delli- 
tute  of  learning,  but  whofe  notions  of  the  perfection  of  poetry  are 
fuch,  as  no  degree  of  learning  can  juftify.  What  the  author  has 
faid  in  his  hrll  book  of  poets  and  poefy  is  common  enough,  and 
fcarcely  worthy  of  remark  1 but  hit  fecond  book,  intitled  of  Propor- 
tion poetical,  is  founded  upon  fuch  principles,  and  contains  fuch  rules 
for  writing  poetry  as  could  never  have  entered  into  the  head  of  a 
man  who  had  any  tade  or  relifh  of  that  art  which  he  profefles  to* 
teach.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  proportion  poetical  are  thefe  : 

* It  is  faid  by  mathematicians  that  all  things  Hand  by  proportion, 

* and  by  the  doftors  of  our  theology  that  God  made  the  world  by 

* number,  meafure,  and  weight.’  As  to  poetical  proportion,  he  fays,. 

* it  holdeth  of  the  mufical,  becaufe  poefie  is  a flcill  to  fpeak  and 

* write  harmonically  } and  uerfes  or  rhyme  be  a kind  of  mufical  ut- 
‘ terance  by  reafon  of  a certain  congruitie  in  founds  pleafing  to  the 
■ ear,  though  not  perchance  fb  exquifitely  as  the  harmonical  con- 

* cents  of  artificial  muficke,  confiding  in  drained  tunes,  as  is  the 

* vocal  muficke,  or  that  of  melodious  indruments,  as  lutes,  harps,  re- 

* gals,  records,  and  I'uch  like.’  And,  adds  he,  ‘ this  our  proportion 
‘ poetical  redeth  in  fiue  points,  daffe,  meafure,  concord,  fituation* 
‘ and  figure.’ 

All  thefe  are  treated  of  in  their  order  : as  to  daflfe  or  danza,  he  ex- 
hibits it  in  various  forms,  viz.  as  confiding  of  few  or  many  verfes,, 
for  the  framing  whereof  the  rules  given  by  him  are  fo  mechanical, 
that  they  leave  very  little  room  for  the  exercife  of  fancy  or  invention. 


pecblly  upon  nymphs  and  {hq>berds,  vrell  worthy  to  be  viewed  and  to  be  efteemed  as 
very  rare  poetry.  He  celebrates  alfo  Dr.  Phacr  and  Dr.  Twine,  the  tranllalors  of  Virgil,, 
and  Arthur  Gelding  for  his  labour  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,, 
the  brotlier  of  the  ph)Tician,  an  admired  I..atin  poet.  He  fpeaks  of  certain  compofiiions- 
after  the  manner  of  the  acroilic,  by  W.  Hunnis,and  fays  that  the  edil  of  .Surrey  tranflated 
fomc  part  of  Vitgi.  Into  EngliOi  heaameters.  A fuller  account  of  this  curious  book  is* 
given  in  the  Briliili  Librarian  of  Mr.  Oidys,  No.  ii. 

About  the  fame  time,  viz.  in  1584,  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  quarto,  • The  Eflayes* 
• of  a prentife  in  the  divine  art  of  Poefie.’  This  prentife  was  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,, 
and  of  England  the  firll.  The  book  contains  Sonnets,  the  Uranie  of  Du  Dartas  tranflated  ■ 
into  Englifh  verfe,  a poem  cniitltd  Phoenix,  a verfion  of  PCalm  CIV.  and  ‘ Ane  fchort 
'.'Lieatife  conteiuing  fome  iculis  and  cautelU  to  be  obfeiuit  and  efehewit  ia  Scottis. 
‘ poeOe.’ 
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As  to  proportion  in  figure,  it  is  a thing  fo  little  heeded  in  poetry, 
■or  rather  indeed  fo  little  undcrflood,  that  we  are  nccefiitated  to  adopt 
•the  explanation  of  it  by  the  author,  and  make  ufe  of  his  own  words : 

‘ Your  laft  proportion  is  that  of  figure,  fo  called  lor  that  it  yelds 
‘ an  ocular  reprefentation,  your  meeters  being  by  good  fymmetrie 
‘ reduced  into  certaine  geometrical  figures,  whereby  the  maker  is  re- 
^ drained  tokeepchim  witliin  his  hounds,  and  fheweth  not  onely  more 
•*  art,  but  ferueth  alfo  much  better  for  briefnefs  and  fubtiltic  of  de- 

* uice,  and  for  the  fame  refpedt  are  alfo  fitted  for  the  pretie  amour- 

* ets  in  court  toentertaine  their  feruants  and  the  time  withall,  their 
‘ delicate  wits  requiring  fome  commendable  exercife  to  kcepe  them 

‘ from  idlencde.  I find  not  of  this  proportion  ufed  by  any  of  thc- 
‘ Grecke  or  Latine  poets,  or  in  any  vulgar  writer,  fauing  of  that  one 
' forme  which  they  cal  Anacreons  egge.  Gut  being  in  Italic  con- 
' uerfant  with  a certaine  gentleman  who  had  long  trauelled  the  orien- 
‘ tal  parts  of  the  world,  and  feen  the  courts  of  the  great  princes  of 
‘ China  and  Tartaric,  I being  uery  inquifitiue  to  knowe  of  the  fub- 

* tilties  of  thofe  countreys,  and  efpecially  in  matter  of  learning,  and 
' of  their  vulgar  jx)cfie  ; he  told  me  that  they  arc  in  all  their  inuen- 
' tions  mod  wittie,  and  haue  the  ufe  of  poefie  or  riming,  but  do  not 

* delight  fo  much  as  we  do  in  long  tedious  deferiptions,  and  there- 

* fore  when  they  will  utter  any  pretie  conceit,  they  reduce  it  into 

* metricall  feet,  and  put  it  in  form  of  a lozange  or  fquare,  or  fuch 
‘ other  figure,  and  fo  engrauen  in  gold,  filucr,  or  iuorie,  and  fome- 
‘ times  with  letters  of  ametid,  ruble,  emeralde,  or  topas,  curioufely 
‘ cemented  and  peeced  together,  they  fend  them  in  chaines,  brace- 
‘ lets,  collars,  and  girdles  to  their  roiftredes  to  wearc  for  a remem- 
‘ brance;  fome  fewe  meafurcs  compofed  in  this  fort  this  gentleman 
‘ gaue  me,  which  I tranflated  word  for  word,  and  as  near  as  I could, 

‘ following  both  the  phrafe  and  the  figure,  which  is  fomewhat  hard 
‘ to  pertormc  becaufc  of  the  reftraint  of  the  figure,  from  which  ye 

* may  not  dignlTe.  At  the  beginning  they  wil  feeme  nothing  plea- 
‘ fant  to  an  Englifh  eare,  but  time  and  ufage  will  make  them  ac- 
‘ ceptable  inough,  as  it  doth  in  all  other  newe  guifes,  be  it  for 
‘ wearing  of  apparell  or  otherw  ife.’ 

The  geometrical  figures  recommended  by  him  are  the  lozenge.calU 
cd  Hombus,  the  fuzec  or  fpindle  called  Romboidcs,  the  triangle 
or  tricquet,  the  fquare  or  quadrangle,  the  pillafter  or  cylinder,  the 
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fpirt  or  taper  called  Piraqiit,  the  rondel  or  fphere,  the  egge  or  figure 
ouall.the  tricqoct  reuerfed,  the  tricquetdifplayed,  the  loeange  reuerfed> 
the  egg  difplaycd.  the  lozange  rabbated. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  pra^ice  of  compoiing  verfes  rc- 
fctnbling  the  fonn  of,  eggs,  altars.  Wings,  and  many  other  fuch 
quaint  devices,  now  defervcdly  the  fubjcifl  of  ridicule,  had  its  foun- 
dation in  the  precepts  contained  in  this  book.  The  great  proficients 
in  this  fpectes  of  falfe  wit  were  Withers,  Quarles,  Crafhaw,  Her- 
bert, and  fome  others,  but  they  had  but  few  followers  j and  not- 
withftandrng  the  pains  which  Puttenham  has  taken  to  recommend  it, 
the  proportion  of  figure,  as  he  terms  it,  has  been  little  regarded. 

The  {late  of  Engliih  poetry  at  this  period  is  in  general  very  well 
known  to  all  that  are  converfant  in  Englifh  literature,  but  it  may  be 
thought  necclTary  to  be  fomewhat  particular  with  refpodl  to  that  fpe- 
cies  of  it  which  is  to  be  more  immediately  conneded  with  mufic,  and 
to  give  ah  account  of  a number  of  writers  little  known  to  the  world, 
the  authors  of  madrigals,  fonnets,  and  other  compofitions  for  mufic, 
many  whereof  will  be  found  to  have  great  merit. 

Puttenham  has  enumerated  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  poets  of 
his  own  lime  and  of  the  age  preceding,  as  namely,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 

Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  Lord  Vaux,  Maillcr  Chaloncr,  Maifter  Edward 
Dyer,  N.  Breton,  George  Gafeoigne,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Wal- 
ftr  Raleigh,  and  others;  but  there  are  many  writers  of  this  clafs 
whofc  names  fcarcc  ever  occur  but  in  colledlions  of  fongs  and  £hort 
lyric  poems,  at  this  time  very  little  known.  One  of  the  firft  of  this 
kind  extant  is  the  ‘ Paradyfc  of  daynty  Deuifes,’  printed  in  1577, 
the  greater  part  by  Richard  Edwards  before  mentioned  *,  others  by 

• Of  Edwards  as  a mufician  mention  has  already  been  made,  fee  vol.  II.  page  jgi. 
but  bcfidcs  his  excellency  in  the  faculty  of  muGc,  it  feems  that  he  poirdTed  a confiderab'C 
talent  in  poetry.  Wood  fays  he  was  a member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  gives  a farther  ac-  A 

count  of  him  inthe  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  I.  col.  151,  to  this  purpofe,  viz.  that  he  was  the 
author  of  two  comedies,  Damon  and  Pythias,  and  Palemon  and  Arcitc,  often  ad\ed  at 
court  before  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  univerfuy  of  Oxford,  in  the  hall,  for  he  was  of 
Chrill-church  college. — That  the  queen  was  fo  delighted  with  the  latter  of  thefe,  that  fhe 
fent  for  Edwards,  and,  after  commending  fundry  palTages  in  it,  gave  him  many  thanks, 
and  a promife  of  a reward.  This  promife  it  feems  ibe  made  goo<l  by  appointing  him  Grit 
a gentleman  of  her  chapel,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Richard  Uowycr,  in  1 561 , 
mailer  of  the  children.  As  a farther  teftimony  of  her  favour,  flie  formed  the  children  of 
the  royal  chapel  into  a company  of  players,  and  granted  to  Edwards  licence  to  fuperintend 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gilt  regular  ellablifliment  of  a company  of  players  was 
that  of  the  children  of  Paul’s  in  1378  ; their  theatre  was  tbc  Gnging-fchool  in  or  near  the 

Vol.  III.  L 1 1 cathedral. 
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Lord  Vaox,  Edward  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford,  William  Hunnys,  Tho> 
mas  Churchyard,  Lodowic  Lloyd,  Jafpcr  Hey  wood,  and  others. 

The  firft  of  thefe  collodions  is  in  the  title>page  faid  to  contain 

* fundry  pithy  preceptes,  learned  counfels,  and  excellent  inuentions, 

* right  plealant  and  profitable  for  all  eftates  befides  thefe  there  are 
divers  fongs,  many  of  which  have  been  fct  to  mufic,  and  certain  verfea 
of  Edwards’s  in  commendation  of  mufic,  beginning  * Where  griping 

* grief  the  hart  would  wound,’  alluded  to  in  Shakcfpeare’s  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  ad  IV.  fcene  vi. 

Another  colledion  of  the  fame  kind  was  printed  in  the  year  1614. 
with  the  title  of  England’s  Helicon,  or  the  Mufes  Harmony,  a col- 
lodion of  fongs.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  as  follows : Sir  PhiL 
Sidney,  Edmund  Spenfer,  Michael  Drayton,  Edmund  Bolton,  Ro- 
bert Greene,  Thomas  Lodge,  Nich.  Breton,  Shepheard  Tonie> 
George  Peele,  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey,  Thomas  Watfon  *,  John 
Wooton,  W.  Shakefpeare,  Bar.  Yong  -f,  Richard  Barnefield,  Earla 

cathedral.  The  next  wai  that  of  the  pariQi' clerks  of  London  at  SklBner’a-well  1 the 
next  that  of  the  children  of  the  royal  chapel  aboTe-mentioned ; a few  years  after  which 
another  was  eftablilhed  under  the  denomination  of  the  children  of  the  rcTels.  Thefe  two 
companies  of  children  laft  mentioned  became  aery  famous ; all  Lilly's  plays,  and  many 
of  Shakefpeare’s  and  Jonfon’s,  were  firft  aAcd  by  them  ; they  were  looked  on  with  a jear 
lous  eye  by  the  aflors  at  the  theatres  ; and  Shakefpeare  alludes  to  the  injudicious  approba- 
tion of  their  performance  in  the  following  fpeeches  of  Rofencramz-and  tfamlet  :> 

* There  is  an  aiery  of  little  children,  little  eyafes  [neftUngs  of  an  eagle  or  hawk] 

* that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  queftion,  and  arc  moft  tyrannically  ciapp’d  for’l : thefe  are  now 

* the  falhion  r and  fo  hcrattle  the  common  (hget  (fo  they  call  them)  that  many  wearing 

* rapiers  are  afraid  of  goofe-quills,  and  dare  (carce  come  thither.  Ham.  What  are  they 

* children  1 Who  maintains  them  1 How  arc  they  cfcoted  ? [paidj  Will  they  purfue  quas 
' lity  no  longer  than  they  can  ling  ?’  &c.  Hamlet,  act  11.  fccne  vi. 

Among  the  children  of  queen  hlizabeih's  chapel  was  one  named  Sal.  Pavey,  who  was. 
it  feems  an  excellent  aflor  in  the  charaflcr  of  an  old  man.  Me  died  under  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  is  celebrated  by  Ren  Jonfon  in  an  epitaph  printed  with  his  epigrams. 

Bifhop  Tanner,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  has  an  article  for  Kdward.s,  in  which  are  mentioned 
feme  poems  of  his  not  printed  in  the  Paradyfie  of  dsyniy  deuifes.  He  appears  by  the 
cheque  book  to  have  died  on  the  lall  day  of  Oflober,  1 566. 

William  Hunnis,  another  of  the  authors  alxivc-n'enlioiied,  and  who  alb  wrote  many, 
of  the  poems  printed  in  the  Paradyfe  of  daynty  deuifes,  and  alb  tranllated  bme  of  Da- 
vid’s Pfalms  into  Knglifh  metre,  was  likewiie  a mufician  and  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  t 
bis  name  occurs  as  fuch  both  in  the  lift  of  lidward  the  Sixth's  chapel  eftablifhmeiit,  and  iit 
that  of  queen  Mary.  He  fucceeded  Edwards  as  maftet  of  the  children,  being  appointed 
10  that  otEcc  on  the  ftftcemh  day  of  November  lybb,  and  died  the  (ixth  of  June,  1597. 

* Mentioned  before  as  the  publilher  of  the  firft  Sett  of  Italian  Madrigals  Englilhed.' 
From  the  circumftance  of  his  having  wrote  poems  printed  in  this  colIefUon,  it  is  probablo 
d»t  be  was  the  tranOator  of  the  madrigals  publiSicd  by  him. 

t The  tranflator  of  the  Diana  of  George  de  MonCemayor  into  Englilh.  Moft  of  bit 
poems  in  the  England's  Helicon  are  taken  from  this  ttanilition. 
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of  Oxenford,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  N.  Yong  *,  M.  N.  Howeli,  Chrifto- 
pher  Marlow,  William  Browne  -f-,  Chrift.  Brooke. 

The  other  colledlion,  namely  England’s  Helicon,  is  altogether  in 
that  vein  of  Poetry  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  introduced  amongd  us, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  padoral  fimplicity.  In  it  are  in  truth  many 
very  fine  compoGtions,  mod  of  which  are  fet  to  mufic  by  the  abled 
maders  of  the  time,  and  chiefly  in  the  form  of  madrigals. 

Mod  of  the  perfons  above  named  were,  in  comparifon  of  our 
Englifh  dailies,  obfeure  writers ; they  are  neverthelefs  recorded,  with 
many  curious  particulars  relating  to  them,  by  Windanley,  Lang- 
baine,  Phillips,  and  Wood,  and  their  merits  are  fuch  as  entitle  them 
to  the  regard  of  fuch  as  wifh  to  form  a true  judgment  of  Englifh 
literature 


* Nicholas  Yoog,  before-mentioned  as  the  publifher  of  the  Mufica  Tranlalpina  in  two 
books. 

t Author  of  Britannia’s  Pailorals.  The  red  may  be  met  with  in  the  Athenae  and  FafU 
Oxonienfes. 

t He  that  {hould  form  his  opinion  of  ancient  Enelifh  manners  by  tboiie  pleaGng  de- 
feriptions  of  roral  innocence  with  which  this  book  abounds,  or  that  (hould  imagine  the 
fwains  were  then  as  conftant,  and  the  nymphs  as  chaite  as  they  ace  reprefeiited,  would 
grofsly  err  in  his  judgment:  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  the  imagination  than  the 
delineation  of  rural  ^je£b,  heightened  by  that  colouring  which  is  given  to  them  by  the 
approach  of  fummer  ; for  this  reafon  the  poets  have  been  uniformly  indudrious  in  fele£l* 
ing  from  the  univerfal  bndfeape  of  nature  and  the  pra£lice  of  thofe,  who  living  remote 
from  cities  and  places  of  great  cefbrt,  are  fuppofed  to  have  retained  their  native  innocence 
and  fimplicity  of  manners,  all  thofe  particulars  that  tend  to  dlltinguilh  the  month  of  May. 
How  the  feftivities  of  this  merry  month,  as  it  is  called,  were  celebrated  in  the  golden  days 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  we  are  told  in  a curious  and  very  fcarce  book,  iniitled  the  Anatomie 
ef  Abufes,  written  by  Philip  Stubbs,  Gent,  and  publilhedin  1595,  wherein  is  the  follow- 
ing defeription  of  theiferemony  of  a Maying. 

* Againd  Male  day,  Wbitlunday,  or  fome  other  time  of  the  yeare,  eucry  parilh,  towae, 

* and  village  ademblc  themfelues  together,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  olde  and 

* young,  eueo  all  indifferently;  and  either  going  altogether,  or  diuiding  ihemfelves  into 

* companies,  they  goe  fome  to  the  woods  and  groues,  fome  to  the  hits  and  mountaiiiesj 

* fome  to  one  place,  fome  to  another,  where  they  fpende  all  the  night  in  pleafant  padimes, 

* and  in  the  morning  they  returne,  bringing  with  them  birch- bougbes  and  branches  of 

* trees  to  deck  their  aflemblies  withall.  And  no  maruell,  for  there  is  a great  lord  prefent 

* amongd  them,  as  fuperintendent  and  lord  ouer  their  padimes  and  fportes,  namely,  Sa- 

* than  prince  of  Hell : but  their  chiefed  iewel  they  bring  from  theuce  is  the  Maie-pole, 
‘ which  they  bring  home  with  great  ueneration,  as  thus : they  haue  twentie  or  fourtie 

* yoake  of  oxen,  euery  oxe  hauing  a fweet  nofegaie  of  flowers  tyed  on  the  tip  of  hit 

* homes,  and  thefe  oxen  drawe  home  this  maie-pole  (this  dinking  idoll  rather)  which  is 

* couered  all  ouer  with  flowers  and  hcarbes  bound  round  about  with  firings,  from  the  top 

* to  the  bottome,  and  fometimes  painted  with  uariable  colours,  with  two  or  three  hun- 

* dred  men,  women,  and  children  following  it  with  great  deuotion.  And  thus  being 

* reared  up  with  handkerchiefes  and  flagges  dreaming  on  the  cop,  they  drawe  the  ground 

* round  about,  bind  green  boughes  about  it,  fee  by  fummer  haules,  bowers  and  arbours 
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To  this  clafs  of  poets  fucceeded  another,  who  deviating 
predeceflbrs,  introduced  into  their  compositions,  allegory 
fubtleties  of  metaphyfics,  and  even  fchool  theology  j thefe  were  Sir 
John  Davies,  Phineas  Fletcher,  author  of  the  Purple  Ifland,  Dr, 
Donne,  and  a few  others  5 this  ftylc  of  writing  furnilhed  very  little 
employment  for  the  mufical  compofers  of  this  time  : as  it  was  afTcA- 
ed  and  obfeure,  it  was  Short'lived,  and  gave  way  to  that  natural,  ele- 
gant, and  eafy  vein  of  poetry,  which  Spenfer,  Daniel,  Carew,  and 
Waller  introduced  and  pra£lifed,  and  which  lent  to  mulic  as  many 
graces  as  it  borrowed  from  it  *. 


Book  III, 

from  their 
and  all  the 


* hard  by  it.  And  then  iat  they  to  banquet  and  Teaft,  to  leape  and  daunce  about  it  as  the 
‘ heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idollcs,  whereof  this  is  a perfeft  patterne,  or 
‘ rather  the  thing  itfelfe.  I haue  heard  it  crediblie  reported,  and  that  riua  voce,  by  men 
' of  great  grauity,  credite,  and  reputation,  that  of  fourtie,  threefcore,  or  a hundred  tnaidea 

* going  to  the  wood  ouernight,  there  haue  fcarccly  the  third  part  of  them  teturned  home 

* againe  undefiled.’ 

The  fame  author  fpealung  of  the  daily  exercifes  of  the  women  in  England,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

‘ Some  of  them  lie  in  bed  (I  will  not  fay  with  whome)  till  nine  or  ten  of  the  clocke 

* euerymoming,  then  being  rowzed  forth  of  their  dennes,  they  are  two  or  three  hourea 

* in  putting  on  of  their  robes,  which  done,  they  goe  to  dinner,  where  no  delicatcs  cyther 

* of  wines  or  meaics  are  wanting.  Then  their  oodles  being  faiUiied,  and  their  headcs 
‘ prettily  mizzled  with  wine,  they  walk  abroad  for  a time,  or  els  conferre  with  their  fami- 

* liars  (as  women  you  known  are  talkatiue  ynough,  and  can  chat  like  pies}  all  the  world 

* knoweth  it.  Thus  fome  fpend  the  day  till  fupper  time,  and  then  the  night  as  before. 

* Otherfome  fpend  the  greatcftparl  of  the  day  in  fitting  at  thedorc  to  fliew  their  braveries,. 

* to  make  known  their  beauties,  to  beholde  the  pafiTengers  by,  to  uiew  the  coad,  to  fee  fa- 
fhions,  and  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  braueft  fellowes,  for  if  not  for  thefe  caufes, 

* ] fee  no  other  caufes  why  they  fhould  fit  at  their  doores,  from  morning  to  noonc  fas  many 

* do)  from  noon  to  night,  thus  vainly  fpending  their  golden  dayes  in  filthy  idlenefTc  and  fin. 

‘ Againe,  otherfome  being  weary  of  that  czercife,  take  occafion  (about  urgent  afiaires  you 

* muft  fuppofe)  to  walkc  into  the  towne,  and  lead  any  thing  might  be^athcred  but  that  they 
‘ go  about  ferious  matters  indeed,  they  take  their  balkets  in  tlicir  hands,  or  under  their  armes, 
‘ under  which  pretence  pretie  conceits  arc  praflizetl,  and  yet  may  no  man  fay  blackc  is 

* their  eye.  But  if  all  other  waies  failc  them,  yet  haue  they  one  which  be  fure  will 
‘ fpeed.  • • • • In  the  fieldes  and  fuburbes  of  the  cities  they  haue  gardens,  cither  paled 
s or  walled  routul  about  very  high,  with  their  barbers  and  bowers  fit  for  their  purpofe. 
*•  And  lead  they  might  be  cfpied  in  thefe  open  places,  they  haue  their  banquctiing  houfes, 
‘ with  galleries,  turrets,  and  what  not  els  therein  fumptuoudy  erccJed,  whert’iu  they  may. 
‘ (and  doubllcfle  do)  many  of  them  play  the  filthy  perfons.  And  fur  that  their  gardens 
‘ are  locked,  fome  of  them  haue  three  or  foure  keyes  a pcecc,  whereof  one  they  keep  for 
‘ ihemfclues,  the  other  their  paramours  haue  to  goe  in  before  them,  lead  happely  they 
‘ might  be  pereeiued,  for  then  were  all  the  fport  dalht.  Then  to  thefe  gardens  they  rc- 

* poire  when  they  lid,  with  a balkct  and  a boy,  where  they,  meeting  their  fweet  harts,  rc- 
‘ ceiue  their  wilhed  defires.  Thefe  gardens  are  excellent  places,  and  for  the  purpofe,  for 
‘ if  they  can  fpeake  with  their  dcarlings  nowhere  els,  yet  there  they  may  be  furc  to  meet. 
‘ them,  and  to  rcceiue  the  guerdon  of  their  paines.’ 

• In  this  view  of  poetry  the  funnels  of  Shakefpeare  and  the  Amotelti  of  Spenfer,  furpafs 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  UngUdi  language  i and  it  is  10  be  wondered  at  that  till  about 
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To  the  catalogue  of  Englifli  muGcians  herein  before  given,  and 
continued  down  to  the  year  1600,  the  following  additions  may  be 
made,  of  perfons  Icfs  noted  for  the  number  and  variety  of  their  publi- 
cations, though  perhaps  not  lefs  excellent  in  their  faculty,  viz. 

Richard  Allison,  a private  teacher  of  mufic  in  London,  flou- 
riflied  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  dwelt  in  Duke’s  Place 
near  Aldgate.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  authors  that  compofed  parts 
to  the  common  Pfalm  tunes  printed  by  Thomas  Efte  in  1594,  odla- 
vo.  He  alfo  publiHied  the  Pfalms  with  this  title  * The  Pfalmes  of 
' Dauid  in  meter,  the  plaine  fong  beeing  the  common  tunne  to  be 

* fung  and  plaid  upon  the  Lute,  Orpharyon,  Citterne,  or  Bafe  Viol, 

* feuerally  or  altogether,  the  finging  part  to  be  either  tenor  or  treble 

* to  the  inArument,  according  to  the  nature  of  theuoyce,  orferfoure 

' voyces,  with  tenne  Ihort  tunnes  in  the  end,  to  which  for  the  moA  ■ 

* part  all  the  Pfalmes  may  be  ufually  fung,  for  the  ufe  of  .fuch  as 

* are  of  mean  (kill,  and  whofe  leyfure  leaft  ferueth  to  pradlife.’  Fol. 
London,  1599. 

Hugh  Aston,  an  organiA  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  compofed 
a Te  Dcum  for  Ave  voices,  now  in  the  mufic-fehool,  Oxon. 

Thomas  Asuwell,  a cathedral  muAcian,  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary  j fome  of  his  compofitions- 
are  in  the  muGc-fchool,  Oxon. 

Edward  Blancke,  one  of  the  compofers  of  the  Pfalms  in  four 
parts,  printed  by  EAe,  and  mentioned  above. 

Avery  Bu^iton,  a cathedral  mufician  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
an  anthem  of  his  in  five  parts  is  in  the  mufic-fehool,  Oxon. 

Richard  Carleton,  bachelor  of  mufic,  and  in  prieA's  orders, 
was  the  author  of  Madrigals  to  five  voices,  printed  in  1601.  He  was 
one  of  the  compofers  of  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana. 

Benjamin  Cosyn,  a famous  compofer  of  IcAbns  for  the  harpfi- 
chord,  and  probably  an  excellent  performer  on  that  inArument,  lluu.- 
lilhed  about  this  time.  There  are  many  of  his  leAbns  extant  that 
feem  in  no  refpedl  inferior  to  thole  of  Bull.  The  name  William- 
CosiN  occurs  in  the  AQimolean  manufeript  liA  of  muficians  of  An- 
thony Wood,  and  he  is  therein  faid  to  have  been  organiA  of  the  Char- 

llie  year  1738,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  were  ever  fet  to  mufic.  A part  of 
tJic  Amotetti  was  then  fet,  and  puWiQicd  by  Dr.  .Maurice  Greene  tor  a fiiigle  voice,  but. 
the  work  did  him  little  honour.. 
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ter-houfe  before  the  wars.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  pcrfons  were  the 
fons  of  John  Cosyn,  who  in  1585  publifhed  the  Ffalms  in  mulic  of 
£ve  and  fix  parts. 

Hugh  Davis,  bachelor  of  mulic,  of  New  college,  and  afterwards 
organiil  of  Hereford  cathedral.  Is  celebrated  for  his  (kill  in  church 
mulic.  He  died  in  1644. 

John  FaRRANt,  organiil  of  Salisbury,  another  John  Farrant, 
organiil  of  Chrill’s  hofpital  within  Newgate,  London  ; and  Daniel 
Farrant,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Richard  Farrant  before  men- 
tioned ; all  flourilhed  about  the  year  1600  ; the  latter  is  faid  to  have 
been  one  of  the  firll  of  thofe  muficians  who  fet  leflbns  lyra-way,  as  it 
is  called,  to  the  viol,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Englilh  lute  and  bandore. 

John  Floyd,  of  Welch  extradlion,  bachelor  of  mulic,  and  a gen- 
tleman of  the  chapel,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  He  made  a pilgrimage  to  Je- 
rufalem,  returned  and  died  in  the  king's  chapel,  and  was  buried  In  the 
Savoy  church  with  this  infeription  : Johannes  Floyd  virtutis  et  rcli- 
gionis  cultor.  Obiit  3 Apr.  1523. 

John  Gilbert,  a bachelor  of  mulic  of  Oxon,  1510.  John 
Goodman,  a noted  compofer,  1505.  Matthew  Goodwin,  1585/ 
Walter  Hilton,  a Carthulian  monk,  and  eminently  (killed  in 
mulic.  He  lived  temp  Hen.  VI.  and  wrote  De  Mulica  Eccleliallica, 
lib.  I.  Tobias  Hume,  a foldier  by  profelEon,  but  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  Viol  da  Gamba ; he  publilbed  in  1607,  and  dedicated  to 
queen  Anne,  the  confort  of  James  I,  a colledlion  of  fongs  intiticd  * Cap- 

* taine  Hume’s  Poeticall  Mulicke,  principally  made  for  two  ballevioll*, 

* yet  fo  contriued  that  it  may  be  plaied  8 feucrall  waies  upon  fundry  in- 

* llruments  with  much  facilitie.’  Matthew  Jeffries,  a vicar  choral 
•f  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  and  bachelor  of  muficofOxon.  1593.  John 
Keeper  of  Hart  hall ; he  publilhed  feledt  Ffalms  in  four  parts,  1 574. 
Henry  Noel,  a gentleman  peniioncr  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  much 
favoured  by  her,  for  his  Ikill  in  rouCc.  Francis  Filkington  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxon.  bachelor  of  muGc  in  1595.  Henry  Por- 
ter of  Chrilt-church  college,  Oxon.  bachelor  of  mulic  in  1600. 
Richard  Read,  bachelor  of  mufic  in  1592,  a compofer  of  fervices. 
John  Silvester,  bachelor  of  muGc  in  1521,  an  eminent  mulician. 
Robert  Stevenson,  created  dodlor  in  mufjc,  1596.  Hbnsy  Ston- 
ing, a noted  muGcian,  temp.  Eliz. 
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From  the  foregoing  deduSion  of  the  hiftory  of  oniilc  a judg- 
ment may  be  formed,  as  well  of  the  pradice  and  the  ufes  to> 
which  it  was  at  diSerent  periods  applied,  as  of  the  improvements 
from  time  to  time  made  to  the  fcience.  In  particular  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  all  ages,  and  in  almoll  all  countries,  it  made  a part  of 
religious  worlhip.  Among  the  Heathens  and  Jews  mulic  was  em- 
ployed in  facrifices  ; and  thefe  authorities  in  the  opinion  of  the  pri- 
mitive fathers  were  deemed  fufficient  to  juAify  the  introdudion  of  it 
into  the  ritual  of  the  ChriAian  church.  From  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  to  this  time,  mufic  has  therefore  in  fome  way  or  other 
made  a part  in  the  public  worAiip  of  every  church  which  acknow- 
ledges CbriA  for  its  head. 

As  to  fccular  mufic,  it  may  be  remarked  to  have  conAAed  either  im 
that  kind  of  it  which  is  fuited  to  triumphs,  to  Aiews  and  public  fpedla- 
cles,  rejoicings  and  feAivitics,  or  in  that  lefs  vociferous  kind,  intended 
either  for  folitary  praflice  or  convivial  recreation.  In  both  of  thefe 
the  mufic  was  in  general  an  auxiliar  to  poetry,  or  at  leaA  was  made 
ufe  of  to  enforce  fome  fentiment,  to  awaken  devotion,  or  infpirei 
Ibve.  The  principles  of  harmony  were  by  this  time  fufiiciently  ex- 
plored, and  fomething  like  what  we  now  call  Air  was  difcoverable  in< 
the  melody  of  thofe  times ; the  fubfequent  improvements  in  mufic 

refpeA-- 
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refpeiled  chiefly,  ftylc,  expreflion,  and  the  power  of  exciting  different 
pafllons  by,  an  artful  combination  and  fucceflion  of  correfponding 
founds,  and  rendered  it  {it  for  a more  intimate  union  and  connexion 
with  poetry  than  had  been  known  before  j of  which  connexion  it  is 
now  time  to  fpeak. 

It  has  already  been  fliewn  that  the  modern  lyric  poetry  had  its  rife 
among  the  Proven9als  ? and  thofc  who  have  undertaken  to  give  the 
h^flory  of  the  theatre,  feem  more  difpofed  to  derive  the  origin  of  the 
principal  theatrical  entertainments  now  in  ufe,  from  the  fame  fourcc, 
than  from  the  more  perfedt  models  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  here  a diftindlion  is  to  be  made  between  tragedy  and  comedy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  thofe  inferior  fpecies  of  dramatic 
poefy,  namely,  moralities,  royftcrics,  mummeries,  mafqucs,  ferenatas, 
and  above  all  the  mufical  tragedy,  or,  as  it  has  long  been  called,  the 
Opera.  The  former  of  thefe  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  high  anti- 
quity, the  latter  it  is  conjcdlured  had  their  rife  in  thofe  times  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm  on  which  we  look  back  with  no  other  view  than 
to  eflinftate  the  degree  of  literary  improvement  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
centuries,  and  are  in  general  of  fuch  a kind  as  fcarce  to  merit  a criti- 
cal attention  j the  Opera  however  will  perhaps  be  thought  fo  inti- 
mately connedlcd  with  the  fubjedt  of  this  work,  as  to  require  a very 
particular  confideration. 

The  Italian  writers  have  taken  great  pains  to  afeertarn  the  origin 
of  the  mufical  drama  or  opera.  Riccoboni  in  his  ‘ Reflexions  hif- 
* foriques  Sc  critiques  fur  les  differens  Theatres  de  I’Europe,’  has  col- 
leftcd  their  fcveral  opinions  on  the  fubjedt,  and  dates  the  public  ex- 
hibition of  operas  from  the  year  1637,  when,  as  he  relates,  the  opera 
of  Andromache  was  performed  at  the  theatre  of  St.  Caflan  at  Venice. 
This  author  feems  to  have  made  but  a very  indiflFerent  ufe  of  the  ma- 
terials in  his  pofllflion,  and  his  account  of  the  matter  is  very  loofe 
and  unfatisfadlory  : it  is  to  be  obferved  that  there  is  a diverfity  of  opi- 
nions touching  the  origin  of  the  mufical  drama,  and  he  has  adopted 
that  which  gives  it  the  loweft  degree  of  antiquity,  the  others  carry  it 
many  years  backwarder ; thefe  opinions  lhall  fcverally  be  flated,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  reader’s  choice  •. 

* Mr.  Oryden,  in  the  preface  to  his  Albion  and  Albanius,  confeffes  that  be  was  not 
able  by  any  fcarch,  to  get  any  light  either  of  the  time  when  the  opera  began,  or  of  the 
li>(i  author } but  he  prordfes,  upon  probable  reafons  to  believe  that  ‘ feme  Italians,  h.aving 

* curioufly 
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Firft,  it  is  faid  that  the  opera  was  invented  by  Johannes  Sulpitius, 
furnamed  Verulanns,  a native  of  Veroli,  a town  in  the  Campania  di 
Roma,  and  who  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
this  is  afferted  by  Bayle  in  the  article  Sulfitius  and  his  authority  for 
it  is,  Father  Meneftricr,  who  in  his  treatife  * Des  Reprefentations  en 
f Mufique,’ pag.  155,  156,  has  the  following  paflage : ‘Thole  re- 
‘ mains  of  dramatic  roufic  which  had  been  preferved  in  the  church, 

* ferved  to  reftorc  it  two  hundred  years  ago;  and  Rome,  (wliich  had  in 

* a manner  loft  it,  in  order  to  beftow  upon  the  recitation  and  declaina- 
‘ tion  of  adfors,  what  the  Grecians  beftowed  upon  finging  and  harmony) 

* brought  it  upon  the  ftage  towards  the  year  1480,  as  I learned  from 

* Sulpitius,  in  the  epiftlc  dedicatory  prefixed  to  his  notes  upon  Vitru- 

* vius  *,  which  he  prefented  to  Cardinal  Riari,  great  chamberlain  6f 

* the  church,  and  nephew  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  Sulpitius,  praifing  the 

< magnificence  of  the  Cardinal,  who  had  built  many  ftately  palaces  in 

< the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  begs  of  him  that  he  would  eredt  public 

* theatres  for  mufical  reprefentations,  of  which  Sulpitius  calls  him  the 

* reftorer,  having  {hewn  at  Rome  a few  years  ago  what  had  not  been 

* in  ufe  there  for  many  ages.  He  tells  the  Cardinal  in  that  epiftle 

* that  Rome  expeds  from  him  a theatre  for  fuch  performances,  bc- 

* caufe  he  has  already  given  fuch  an  entertainment  to  the  people  upon 
' a moveable  theatre  fet  up  in  a public  place,  and  at  other  times  in 

‘ curioufly  obferTcd  the  gallantries  of  theSpaniOi  Moors  at  their  Zamlrras,  or  ropi  fealls, 
■ (where  mulick,  fongs  ami  dancing  were  in  perfection  ; together  with  their  machines  at 

* their  tunning  at  the  ring,  and  other  folemnities)  might  hate  refined  upon  thofe  Moid'que 
‘ amufements,  and  pioduccd  this  pleafing  kind  of  dtama,  by  leaving  out  the  warlike  part, 
‘ and  forming  a poetical  defign  to  introduce  more  naturally  the  machines,  mufic,  and 

< dances.’  Then  he  proceeds  to  fay,  that  however  operas  began,  mufic  has  flout  ilhed  princi- 
pally in  Italy  i and  that  he  believes  their  operas  were  firll  intended  for  the  celebration  of  tlic 
marriages  of  their  princes,  or  the  magnifleent  triumphs  of  fomc  geiienil  time  oi  joy  ; and 
accordingly  the  expences  upon  thefe  occafions  were  out  of  the  puifc  of  the  foverdgn  or  re- 
public, as  has  been  often  praflifed  at  Turin,  Florence,  Venice,  &c. 

In  a poflfeript  to  the  above-mentioned  preface  Dryden  rctrafls  this  opinion,  anti  fays  that 
poflibly  the  Italians  went  not  fo  far  as  Spain  for  the  invention  of  their  operas  ; for  tlut  they 
might  have  taken  the  hint  at  home,  and  formed  this  drama  by  gathering  up  the  ihipwrecks 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  theatres,  which  were  adorned  with  mufic,  fccnes,  dances,  ami 
machines,  cfpecially  the  Grecian.  And  in  the  preface  iifelf  he  obferves  that  though  the 
opera  is  a modern  invention,  yet  it  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Ethnic  wci  (liip. 

* Bayle  remarks  that  Mcncllrier  is  miftaken  in  this  defetiption  of  Sulpitius’s  edition  of 
Vitruvius  j it  is  true  that  be  puUiQied  it  during  the  pontificate  of  pope  Innocent  VIll.  that 
is  to  fay,  between  1484  a^  149^>  hut  without  notes  or  various  readings.  Bayle, 
Sulpitius,  note  A. 
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* the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  for  the  Pope’s  diverfion,  and  in  his  palace 

* for  fume  Cardinals 

Erythrxus,  in  his  Pinacotheca  I.  pag.  62,  and  Crefeimbeni  af- 
cribe  the  invention  of  the  mufical  drama  or  opera  to  Emilio  Cavaliere, 
who  in  the  year  1590,  exhibited  in  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke  at 
Florence,  ‘ 11  Satiro,’  and  * La  Difperazione  di  Fileno,’  two  dramas 
of  the  paftoral  kind  fet  to  mufic-j-.  This  relation,  true  as  it  may  be, 
does  not  afeertain  the  original  invention  of  the  opera,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  account,  mult  have  been  in  1480,  or,  as  Sulpitius 
intimates,  (till  more  early. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  relations,  it  is  infilled  on  by  many  that  the 
mufical  drama  or  opera  was  invented  by  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  a native 
of  Florence,  a man  of  wit,  handfomein  perfon,  polite,  eloquent,  and 
a very  good  poet  j;.  He  confiderably  enriched  the  Italian  poetry  with- 
his  verles,  com pofed  after  the  manner  of  Anacreon,  and  other  pieces 
which  were  fet  to  mufic  and  adted  on  the  Rage.  His  firR  compoli- 
tion  of  this  kind  was  a paRoral  called  Daphne,  which  being  but  an 
eflay  or  attempt  to  introduce  this  fpecies  of  mufical  entertainment 

* ‘ Tu  enim  primus  tragoedix  quam  nos  juventutem  ezdtandi  gratia  et  Acerb  el 

* Cantare  primi  hoc  aevo  docuimus  (nam  ejufmodi  aflionem  jam  muUis  fxculis  Roma 

* non  vidcral)  in  medio  foro  pulpitum  ad  quinque  pedum  altitudinem  ere£tum  pulcher- 

* rime  exornafti.  Eamdemque  pollquam  in  Hadrian!  mole  Divo  Innocentio  rpcAanle  eft 

* a£ta,  rurfus  intra  tuos  penates  tamquam  in  media  Circi  caved  toto  confelTu,  umbraculis 

* te^o,  admidb  populo,  et  pluribus  tui  ordinis  fpeflatoribus  honorifice  excepifti.  Tu 

* etiam  piimus  piAuratx  feenx  (aciem,  quum  Pomponiani  comxdiam  agerent  noftro 
' fxculo  oftendidi : quare  a te  theatrum  novum  tota  urbs  magnis  votisexpefbt.’ 

It  feems  that  the  opera  here  fpoken  of,  was  fet  to  mufic  by  Francefco  Beverini,  a learned 
muficlan  who  flourilhed  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  that  the  fubjcift  of  the  drama 
svas  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  remarkable  that  Sulpitius  in  his  dedication  ftylei 
bimfelf  only  the  reviver  of  this  entertainment  1 by  which  exprelfion  he  feems  to  intimate 
that  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  ancients  ; and  of  that  opinion  Uryden  appears  at  laft  to  have 
been  by  thepoftfeript  to  the  preface  to  his  Albion  and  Albanius  before  cited. 

t Crefeimbeni,  Commentarj.  intorno  all’  iftoria  della  volgar  Poefia,  vol.  I.  lib.  iv. 
page  234. 

t He  entertained  a wild  palTion  for  Mary  de  .Medicis,  and  followed  her  into  France, 
where  he  notwitliftanding  fucceeded  fo  well  in  obtaining  the  favour  of  Henry  IV.  to  whom 
(he  was  married,  that  he  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  It  is  faid 
of  him  that  he  had  a fingular  propenlity  to  amorous  purfuits,  but  that  his  inclination  for 
the  queen  having  been  greatly  mortified  by  her  wifdom  and  virtue,  he  was  affefled  with  a 
falutary  fhame,  became  a penitent,  and  applied  himfelf  to  exercifes  of  devotion,  which  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  poems  were  collected  by  his  fon  Peter 
Francis  Rinuccini,  and  were  printed  at  Florence  in  1624,  with  a dedication  to  Lewis  XIII. 
An  account  of  this  perfon  is  given  by  Johannes  Viflor  Kofeius  in  his  Pinacotheca  II.  pag. 
61,  publifliccTusder  the  name  of  Janus  Nidus  Erythrxus. 
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into  praflice,  was  performed  only  to  a fcledt  and  private  audience ; 
and  the  merit  attributed  to  this  piece  encouraged  him  to  write  an 
opera  called  Eurydice  *.  The  mulic  both  to  the  padoral,  Daphne, 
and  the  opera,  Eurydice,  was  compofed  by  Jacopo  Peri,  who  on  this 
occafion  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  that  well  known  fpecies 
of  compolition.  Recitative  -f.  The  Eurydice  was  reprefented  on  the 
theatre  at  Florence  in  the  year  1600,  upon  occafion  of  the  marriage  of 
Mary  dc  Mcdicis  with  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Rinuccini  dedicated  his 
opera  to  that  queen,  and  in  the  following  pafTage  declares  the  fenti- 
ments  he  was  taught  to  entertain  of  it  by  his  friend  Peri. 

* It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  perfons,  moft  excellent  queen, 

* that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  fung  their  tragedies  throughout 
' on  the  Aage,  but  fo  noble  a manner  of  recitation  has  not  that  I 
‘-know  of  been  even  attempted  by  any  one  till  now;  and  this  I 

* thought  was  owing  to  the  defe£I  of  the  modern  mufic,  which  is  far 

* inferior  to  the  ancient;  but  Meflcr  Jacopo  Peri  made  me  entirely' 

* alter  my  opinion,  when  upon  hearing  the  intention  of  Mcfler  Gia- 
‘ como  Corfi  and  myfelf,  he  fo  elegantly  fet  to  mufic  the  paftoral  of 

* Daphne,  which  I had  compofed  merely  to  make  a trial  of  the 
‘ power  of  vocal  mufic  in  our  age,  it  pleafed  to  an  incredible  degree’ 
‘ thofe  few  that  heard  it.  From  this  I took  courage  : the  fame  piece 
‘ being  put  into  better  form  and  reprefented  anew  in  the  houfe  of 

* Mcfler  Peri,  was  not  only  favoured  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  coun- 

* try,  but  heard  and  commended  by  the  mofl  ferene  grand  duchefs-, 

‘ and  the  mofl  illuflrious  Cardinals  dal  Monte  and  Montalto.  But 
‘ the  Eurydice  has  met  with  more  favour  and  fuccefs,  being  fet  to 

* mufic  by  the  fame  Peri  with  wonderful  art ; and  having  been 


* Nidus  Erythneus  arcribes  to  him  two  other  opcn$>  Arethufa  ami  Ariadne, 
t 't  his  is  the  genera]  opinion,  and  it  is  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  as  Peri  hat 
almoft  in  terms  related  the  procefs  of  the  invention.  Ncverthelefs  fomc  writers,  ami  par- 
ticularly Kircher,  have  given  the  honour  of  it  toGiuHo  Caccini,  a contemporary  muHcian 
with  Peri ; his  words  arc,  * Julius  Caccinus  was  the  6rft  that  reftored  the  miio  o^  the  rc- 
• cifativc  ftylc  in  Htiging,  fo  much  in  ufc  among  the  ancients  * [Mufurg  torn.  I.  p;»g.  5 J 0 ] 
In  this  fentiment  Kircher  feems  to  be  miffaken,  though  Peri  himfelf,  in  his  preface  tothc 
Eurydice.  fays  that  in  the  invention  of  it  he  imitated  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  [Vide  Crefeimbeni,  Cornmentarj  intorno  all'  Illoria  della  volgar  Poefia, 
Tt)l.  I.  lib.  iv.  p,»g  23^,]  for  in  thofe  few  ancient  mufical  compofitions  now  extant,  there 
are  no  melodies  to  be  lound  that  can  be  faid  to  bear  the  Icaft  refembbnee  to  the  mmiern 
rcutaiivc;  neither  is  it  to  be  inferred  from  what  the  ancient  harmoniclans  have  faid  of 
the  Melopoieia,  that  they  were  in  the  Icaft  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that  progreiUon, 
which  confli(utc9  the  ditterence  between  recitative  and  Cong. 
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* thought  worthy  to  be  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  by  the  bounty  and 

* magnificence  of  the  moft  ferene  grand  dokc,  in  the  prefence  of 

* your  majeffy,  the  cardinal  legate,  and  fo  many  princes  and  gentlemen 

* of  Italy  and  France;  from  whence,  beginning  to  find  how  well  mufi- 
‘ cal  reprefentations  of  this  kind  were  likely  to  be  received.  I refolved 

* to  publifh  thefe  two,  to  the  end  that  others  of  greater  abilities  than 
‘ myfeif  may  be  induced  to  carry  on  and  improve  this  kind  of  poetry 

* to  fuch  a degree,  that  wc  may  have  no  occafion  to  envy  thofe  ancient 

* pieces  which  are  fo  much  celebrated  by  noble  writers,’ 

Father  Mcneftrier  confirms  the  above  account,  adding  thereto 
fome  farther  particulars  in  the  following  pafifage. 

* Ottavio  Rinuccini,  a Florentine  poet,  having  a particular  talent 

* at  exprefiing  in  his  verfes  all  kinds  of  pafllons,  found  means  to 

* adapt  mufic  and  finging  to  them  fo  well,  that  they  neither  deflroy- 

* cd  any  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  verfes,  nor  prevented  the  diflinft 

* underRanding  of  the  words,  which  is  often  hindered  by  an  afiedted 

* multiplicity  of  divifions.  He  confulted  in  this,  Giacomo  Corfi,  a 

* gentleman  of  Florence,  well  fkilled  in  mufic  and  polite  litera- 

* ture,  and  both  calling  In  Giacomo  Cleri  and  Giullo  Caccini, 

* excellent  mailers  in  mufic,  they  together  compofed  a drama  en- 
titled  Apoilo  and  £>apbne,  which  was  reprefented  in  the  houfe' 

* of  MefTcr  Corfi,  in  the  prefence  of  the  grand  duke  and  duchefs 

* of  Tufeany,  and  the  cardinals  Monti  and  Montalto,  with  fo 
' much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  compofe  another,  namely, 

' his  Eurydice,  and  caufed  it  to  be  exhibited  foon  after  at  the  fame 

* place.  Claudio  de  Monteverdc,  an  excellent  mufician,  compofed 

* the  mufic  to  the  Ariadne  on  the  model  of  thefe  two ; and  being 

* made  chapel-maftcr  of  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice,  introduced  into  that 

* city  thefe  reprefentations,  which  are  now  become  fo  famous  by  the 
‘ magnificence  of  the  theatres  and  drefs,  by  the  delicacy  of  voices,. 

* harmony  of  concerts,  and  the  learned  compofitions  of  this  Monte-^ 
‘ verde,  Soriano,  Giovanclli,  Teofilo,  and  other  great  mafters-j-.’ 

• Till,  fhould  be  Jacopo  Peri. 

f Dcs  Reprefemat.  rn  Mufique,  pag.  167,  et  fcq. 

That  Kirchcr  (bould  aferibe  to  Caccini  rather  than  Peri  the  invention  of  Recitative,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  this  circumllance,  that  McncRiier’s  book  was  not  publidicd  till 
tJiirtt  yeais  after  the  writing  of  the  Mufurgia  ; and  though  he  bints  at  Peri's  preface  to 
the  Eurydice,  >1  dors  not  appear  that  he  baa  ever  feen  it. 

That  they  were  both  excellent  munclaiis  is  not  to  be  doubted  ; of  Caccini  very  little  is 
known,  except  that  he  was  by  biith  a Roman.  Pai  vras  a Florentine,,  and  is  celebrated 
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Coant  Algarotti,  from  a preface  of  Peri  to  the  Eurydice,  has  given 
a very  fuccin€l  relation  of  th&occafion  and  manner  of  this  invention 
in  the  following  words  : * When  he  [Peri]  had  applied  himfclf  to  an 

* invedigation  of  that  fpecies  of  mudcal  imitation  which  would  the 
‘ readied  lend  itfelf  to  the  theatric  exhibitions,  he  diredled  his  re- 
‘ fearches  to  difeover  the  method  of  the  ancient  Greeks  on  fimilar  oc- 
' cafions.  He  carefully  remarked  what  Italian  words  were,  and  what 
‘ were  not  capable  of  intonation  ; and  was  very  exadl  in  minuting 
‘ down  the  feveral  modes  of  pronunciation,  and  the  proper  accents  to 
‘ exprefs  grief,  joy/  and  all  the  other  adcdlbns  of  the  human  mind, 
‘ with  a view  to  make  the  bafe  move  in  proper  time,  now  with 

* more  energy,  now  with  lefs,  according  to  the  nature  of  each.  So 

* fcrupulous  was  he,  that  he  attended  to  all  the  niceties  and  peculiari- 

* ties  of  the  Italian  language,  and  frequently  confulted  with  feveral 

* gentlemen  not  lefs  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of  their  ears,  than 

* for  their  ikill  in  the  arts  of  mafic  and  poetry. 

‘ The  conclufion  from  this  enquiry  was,  that  the  ground-work  of  the 

* imitation  propoied  diould  be  an  harmony,  following  nature  dep 
‘ by  dep,  in  a medium  between  common  fpcaking  and  melody. 

* Such  were  the  dudies  of  the  mufical  compofers  in  former  times.. 
‘ They  proceeded  in  the  improvement  of  their  art  with  the  utmod 

* care  and  attention,  and  the  effedt  proved  that  they  did  not  lofc 

* their  time  in  the  purfutt  of  unikolitable  fubtleties 

Thefc  are  the  accounts  which  the  writers  of  greated  authority  give 
of  the  invention  of  the  mufical  drama  or  opera  as  it  is  called  -j-;  and 
from  this  period  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  trace  its  progrefs  and- 
farther  improvement. 

In  the  extradl  herein  before  given  from  Mcnedrier,  it  is  faid  that: 
the  Ariadne  of  RinuCcini  was  fet  to  mufic  by  Claudio  Monteverde ; 


by  Nicius  Erytlirxus,  in  his  Pinacotheca I.  pag.  144,;  by  Crefeimbeni,  in  his  Ctiinmen- 
Urj  intorno  all’  Iftoria  della  volgar  Poelia,  vol.  f.  pag  *33,  and  indeed  by  moll  wficers 
that  have  taken  occafion  to  mention  him. 

• Sa):gio  fopra  I’Opera  in  muGca  del  Signor  Conte  Algarotti,  pag.  27. 

•t  Formerly  a common  appellation  to  denote  it  was,  ‘ Opera  con  intetmedii.’  This  ap- 
pears by  a pafi'age  in  the  life  of  Padre  Paolo  barpi,  wherein  a relation  is  made  of  many  at- 
Kmpts  to  murder  that  excellent  peifon,  and  of  one  in  particular,  wherein  a friend  of  his. 
Padre  Pulgcntio,  was  wounded,  thcailanins  millaking  him  for  Father  Paul.  The  iclater 
lays  that  thefc  murderers  cfcapcd,  and  adds  that  by  a ftrange  accident  they  were  not  pur- 
fued  fo  quickly  as  they  might  have  been,  for  that  that  evening  was  prefented  at  the  theatre  • 
of  St.  Luigi  an  Opera  con  intermedii,  which  occa&ODcd  fo  great  a concourfe  ofpetpic,, 
ihiit  the  muiderers  foujwl  means  to  retreat.  , 
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this  is  in  the  higheft  degree  probable,  not  only  bccaufe  Monteverde 
was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation,  being  then  Maeftro  di  Cappella 
to  the  republic  of  Venice*;  but  becaul’e  an  opera  of  his  intitled 
L’Orfeo,  Favola  in  Mufica,  is  extant  which  was  reprefented  at  Man- 
tua but  a very  few  years  after  the  Eurydice,  viz.  in  1607,  correfpond- 
ing  moft  exadlly  with  thofc  fetto  mufic  by  Peri;  that  is  to  fay,  it  con- 
fifts  of  airs  and  chorufl’es,  with  an  intcrniixiurc  of  recitative  ; anfwer- 
ing  to  the  defeription  thereof  in  the  paffjgc  above  cited  from  Alga- 
TOtti,  taken,  as  he  aflerts,  from  the  preface  of  Peri  to  the  Eurydice. 

This  opera,  for  ought  that  can  now  be  learned,  was  the  firft  ever 
printed  with  the  mufic,  and  is  luppofed  to  have  been  publdhed  foon 
after  its  reprefentation.  A new  edition  ot  it  was  printed  at  Venice 
in  1615,  by  Ricciardo  Amadino. 

The  ftru^lure  of  this  drama  is  fo  very  unlike  that  of  the  modern 
opera,  as  to  render  it  a fubjc<5l  of  curious  fpcculation  ; for  hrll  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  in  the  performance  of  it  no  accoinpanymcnt  of  a 
whole  orcheftra  was  required  ; but  the  airs  performed  by  the  fcveral 
fingers  were  fufiained  by  infiruments  of  various  kinds  afligned  to  each 
charader  refpedively  in  the  dramatis  perfonse,  which  Hands  thus  in 
the  firll  page  of  the  printed  book. 


Persokaggi. 

La  Mufica  Prologo 

Orfeo 

Eurydice 

Choro  di  Ninfe  e Pafiori 

Speranza 

Caronte 

Chori  di  fpiriti  infernali 

Proferpina 

Plutone 

Apollo 

Choro  de  paflori  che 
fecero  la  Morefca 
nel  fine. 


Stromenti. 

Duoi  Grauicembani 
Duoi  contrabafii  de  Viola 
Died  Viole  da  brazzo 
Un  Arpa  doppia 

Duoi  Violini  piccoli  alia  Francefe 

Duoi  Chitaroni 

Duoi  Organi  di  legno 

Tre  Balli  da  gamba 

Quattro  Tromboni 

Un  Regale 

Duoi  Cornetti 

Un  Flautina  alia  vigefima  (econda 
Un  Clarino  con  tre  trombe  fordioe  -|- 


• The  Ariadne  of  Monteverde  is  celebrated  by  Gio.  BattiAa  Doni  in  his  treatife  De 
Pnftantia  VIuGcx  veteris,  pag  67. 

■f  The  names  of  the  feveral  inftruincnts  above-mentioned  require  fome  particular  eipla- 
nation ; and  Grit  it  is  to  be  obferved,  chat  the  word  Grauicembani  is  mifprinted,  and 

Ihould 
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By  tljc  firll  pcrfonage  is  to  be  underftood  the  Genius  of  mufic,  who 
fometimes  I'pcaks  in  that  charadcr  at  large. 

The  overture,  if  it  may  be  called  by  that  name,  is  a fliort  prelude, 
eight  bars  of  breve  time  in  length,  in  five  parts,  for  a trumpet  and 
other  indruments,  and  coniifis  of  two  movements,  the  lad  whereof 
is  termed  Ritornello,  a word  fignifying  the  fame  with  fymphony. 

fliould  be  Claviccmbani,  for  (he  word  Claricembano  occurs  frequently  throughout  the 
opera,  and  Grauicembaiii  never  : as  to  Clavicembano,  it  is  fuppofed  to  mean  the  fame  as 
Clavicembalo,  the  true  Italian  appellation  for  a haipfichord. 

As  to  the  Comraballi  de  Viola,  thefe  arc  fuppofed  to  mean  viols,  of  a fize  between  the  te- 
nor viol  and  violin. 

The  Viole  da  brazzo,  of  which  it  is  to  be  obferved  there  are  ten  required  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  opera,  were  clearly  the  arm-viol  or  tenor  viol  ; the  term  da  brazzo  being 
ufed  in  contradilfinflion  to  da  gamba,  which  is  appropriated  to  that  fpecies  of  bafe  viol 
which  in  the  performance  on  it  is  placed  between  the  legs. 

The  Arpa  doppia  feems  to  be  the  double-ftrung  harp,  an  inftrnment,  which  though  by 
fome  faid  to  have  been  inveutevl  by  the  Welfti,  and  by  others  by  the  Irillr,  was  very  well 
known  at  this  time. 

The  Violini  piccoli  alia  Francefe  muft  in  ftriflnefs  lignify  fmall  violins  j and  of  thefe 
there  are  none  now  known  hut  that  contemptible  inftrumeiu  called  the  Kit,  which  hardly 
/ any  but  dancing-mafiers  arc  ever  known  to  (ouchr  it  is  therefore  probable  that  by  Violini 
piccoli  we  are  to  undeiftand  common  treble  violins;,  and  this  is  the  mote  likely,  as  violini 
are  no  where  elfe  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  inflruments  now  under  confideration. 

The  noun  Chitaroni  is  the  nominative  cafe  plural  of  Chitatra,  of  which  the  word  Gui- 
tar is  manifeflly  a coiruption. 

Organ!  di  legno,  of  which  two  are  here  required,  can  (ignify  nothing  but  organs  of 
wood,  that  is  to  lay,  organs  with  w ooden  pipes  j for  it  is  well  known  that  moll  organs  are- 
compofed  both  of  wooden  and  leaden  pipes. 

The  BalTi  da  gamha  were  clearly  leg  viols  .ahovf  deferibed. 

The  Tromboni  could  be  no  other  than  trumpets,  coiicernitig  which  it  is  niineceflary  in 
this  place  to  be  paiticular. 

The  inftrument  againfl  the  name  of  Apollo,  is  Un  Regale,  a Regal,  which  term  has  al- 
re;^  been  fliewn  to  mean  a fmall  portable  organ,  probably  with  pipes  of  metal. 

The  (hepherds  who  fing  the  tail  churns,  dance  aifo  a Morcfca:  this  it  feems  they  do  to  the 
inflruments  mentioned  in  the  laft  three  lines  of  the  above  catalogue.  The  Cornet,  though 
an  Infliument  now  out  of  ufe,  is  very  well  deferibed  by  Merfennus,  Kircher,  and  other 
writers  on  raufic.  But  the  Flautino  alia  vigefima  fecondo,  merits  a very  particular  enquiry. 

It  is  well  known  that  of  the  flute  Abec,  which  has  already  been  deferibed  in  this  work, 
there  are  various  fizes,  fmallcr  than  that  formerly  ufed  in  concerts,  and  which  was  therefore 
railed  the  concert  flute,  and  that  of  thefe  the  loweft  note,  though  nominally  F,mufl  in  power 
anfwer  to  that  found  in  the  great  fyflem,  to  which  it  correfpcnils  in  a regular  courfc  of  fuc. 
ceflion  upwards  ; lor  this  reafon  that  fized  flute  whofe  loweft  note  F was  an  unifon  with  the 
note  Tin  the  acutes,  was  called  an  oflave  flute.  Un  Flautino  alia  vigefima  fecondo,  by  pa- 
lity  of  realbn  muft  therefore  mean  a treble  oflave  flute,  i.  e.  a flute  whofe  nominal  F was 
by  the  fmalincis  of  the  inflriiment  removed  three  oGaves.  meafured  by  the  interval  of  a 
twenty-fecond  above  its  true  and  proper  fituation  in  the  fcale.  A flute  thus  fmall  could  not 
be  much  bigger  than  the  oaten  reeil  fo  frequently  mcnticncd  by  the  pafloial  poets. 

The  word  Claiinu,  as  Alticri  tenders  it,  is  a fmall  trumpet,  perhaps  an  oGavc  higher 
than  the  noble  inftrument  of  that  name. 

I heTromlie  forriine  weic  probably  trumpets  of  a Icfs  fhrill  and  piercing  found  than 
thsfc  of  this  day ; but  this  is  only  conjecture. 

This 
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This  compofition,  which  the  author  calls  a Toccato,  from  toccare, 
to  touch,  is  dircdcd  to  be  founded  three  times  ‘ Auanti  il  leuar  da  la 
* tela,’  before  the  riling  of  the  cloth  or  curtain. 

To  the  overture  fucceeds  the  prologue,  confining  of  five  fpeeches 
in  recitative  ; it  is  fpoken  by  the  firft  of  the  perfonages  named  in  the 
dramatis  perfonx,  who  reprefents  the  Genius  of  mulic,  and  fometimes 
fpeaks  in  that  charader  at  large,  and  at  others  in  the  perfon  of  a fin- 
gle  performer,  as  thus,  * I fu  cetera  d’or  cantando  Ibglio  the  pur- 
port of  thefe  fpeeches  feverally,  is  to  declare  the  argument  of  the 
opera,  to  excite  attention,  and  enjoin  lilencc,  not  only  on  the  aut. 
dience,  but  on  the  birds,  and  even  things  inanimate,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing inllance : 

* Hor  mentre  i canti  alterno  hor  lieti  hor  melU, 

* J^on  fi  moua  Augellin  fra  quelle  piante, 

■ ‘ Ne  s’oda  in  qucRe  rive  onda  fonantc 

* Et  ogni  auretta  in  fuo  camin  s’  arrefti.’ 

The  opera  then  begins  with  a fpeech  in  recitative  by  a Ihepherd, 
which  is  immediately  fucceeded  by  a chorus  of  live  parts  in  counter- 
point, direded  to  be  fung  to  the  found  of  all  the  inllruments.  Other 
chorulfes  are  direded  to  be  fung  to  the  found  of  guitars,  violins,  and 
£utes,  as  particularly  mentioned  in  the  opera : folo  airs  there  are 
none)  but  Recitatives,  Chorufles,  andRitornellos,Terzetti,  and  Duetti, 
make  up  the  whole  of  this  opera,  which  concludes  with  what  the 
author  calls  a Morefca  j this  is  a compofition  in  five  parts,  merely 
inftrumcntal,  and  conjedured  to  be  the  tune  of  a dance  a la  Morefca, 
or  after  the  falhion  of  the  Moors,  who  it  is  well  known  long  before 
this  time  fettled  in  Spain,  and  introduced  into  that  kingdom  many 
cuftoms  which  were  adopted  in  other  countries. 

A fpecimen  of  recitative  mufic,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally conceived,  cannot  at  this  day  but  be  deemed  a curiofity  ; as 
muR  alfo  an  air  in  one  of  the  firll  operas  ever  compofed  : for  theie 
reafons  the  following  dialogue  and  duetto  are  inferred,  taken  from 
the  fifth  ad  of  the  Orfeo  of  Claudio  Monteverde. 
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Notwithdanding  that  this  kind  of  melody  is  faid  by  the  inventors 
of  it  to  correfpond  with  the  method  of  enunciation  praffifcd  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  may  well  be  queRioncd  whether  tho 
difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  was  not  very  great  for  this 
realon,  that  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  in  the  modern  recitative  do  noit' 
prefetve  a medium  between  fpeaking  and  (inging,  but  approach  too 
nearly  towards  the  latter  to  produce  the  effedls  of  oratory. 

There  is  no  final  chorus  of  voices  to  the  opera  from  whence  the 
above  extracts  are  made,  but  the  reprefentation  concludes  with  a dance 
to  the  following  tunc. 
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There  Js  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  Cantata  Spirttualc,  or 
what  we  now  call  the  Oratorio,  took  its  rife  from  the  Opera. 
Meneftricr*  attributes  its  origin  to  the  Crufadcs,  and  fays  that  the  pil- 
grims returning  from  Jerufalctn  and  the  Holy  Land,  from  St.  James  of 
Compoflella,  and  other  places  to  which  pilgrimages  were  wont  to  be 
made,  compofed  fongs,  reciting  the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  myfterics  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  celebrating  the_ 
atchievements  and  conftancy  of  faints  and  martyrs.  This  feems  to 
be  a mere  conJe<£ture  of  Mencftrier ; other  writers  render  a much 
more  probable  account  of  the  matter,  and  exprefsly  fay,  that  tbe_ 
Oratorio  was  an  avowed  imitation  qf  the  opera,  with  this  dilFercncc 
only,  that  the  foundation  of  it  was  ever  fome  religious,  or  at  Icaft 
moral  fubjed:.  Crefeimbeni  fpeaks  of  it  in  thefe  terms : 

‘ The  Oratorio,  a poetical  compofition,  formerly  a commixture  of 
* the  dramatic  and  narrative  ftyles,  but  nowintirely  a mulical  drama, 
‘ had  its  origin  from  San  Filippo  Neri  who  in  his  chapel,  after 
* fermons  and  other  devotions,  in  order  to  allure  young  people  to 
* pious  offices,  and  to  detain  them  from  earthly  pleafure,  had  hymns, 
‘ pfalms,  and  fuch  like  prayers  fung  by  one  or  more  voices.  Thefe 
‘ in  procefs  of  time  were  publilhed  at  Rome,  and  particularly  in  a 
* book  printed  in  1585,  with  the  title  of  Laud;  Spiritttali.Jiampate  ad 
’ iftanza  dd  RR.  PP.  della  Congrtgazione  deW Oratorio-,  and  another  in 
‘ 1603,  entitled  Laud;  Spiritual;  di  divcrJi.JoUte  cantarf;  dopo  /e>  mi;;idit 
* PP.  della  Cotigregaziotie  dell'  Oratorio.  Among  thefe  fpiritual  fongs 
* were  dialogues;  and  thefe  entertainments  becoming  more  frequent, 
‘ and  improving  every  year,  were  the  occalion  that  in  the  fcvcntecnih 

• Des  Reprefent.  en  Mullque,  pag  153.  , 

f tSt.  Philip  Neri  was  born' at  Florence  In  ihe  vear  1515.  He  was  intended  br  his 
parents  for  a merchant,  and  to  that  end  was  fem  to  uncle,  who  foIh»wc4  tbai  employ* 
ment,  to  be  indruOed  therein,  but  he  betook  hinifeif  to  fludy  ami  exercifes  ol  ^lcvotion, 
and  became  an  ccclefiaftic.  The  congiegation  ot"  the  Fatheisol  the  Oratoi^*.  fomidcil  by 
him,  is  an  inAitution  well  known  ; in  the  hrA  HbbdiAimcnt  of  h he  was  afiiAcd  hy  CteCtr, 
afterwards  Cardinal  Baremius,  who  was  his  difciple.  Baroiiius  in  bis  annals  has  borne 
honourable  tdtimony  to  his  cbara£lcr  and  abilities,  by  ftyling  him  the  original  author  and 
contriver  of  that  great  work.  There  is  an  accouut  of  Bt.  i^bilip  Neri  in  Uibader.cyra’s 
Xtives  of  the  Saints,  by  means  whereof,  iiocwithlUiuling  the  many  Ally  Ac;  ics  and  palpalde 
falfities  related  of  him,  it  is  cafy  to  difeover  that  he  was  both  a ilcvuut  and  learned  man. 

VoL.  111.  O O O • cell- 
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‘ century  oratorios  were  firft  invented,  fo  called  from  the  place  of 

* their  origin  *.  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  firft  that  gave  them 

* this  name,  not  even  by  the  fathers  of  the  Congregation,  who  have 
‘ been  aflced  about  it.  We  are  certain  however  that  Oratorios  could 

* not  begin  before  the  middle  of  the  above-mentioned  century  j as 

* we  do  not  find  any  before  the  time  of  Francefco  Balducci,  who 

* died  about  the  year  1645,  in  whofe  collcflion  of  poems  there  are 

* two,  one  entitled  “ La  ove  fi  fpiega  il  Sagrifizio  d’  Abramo," 
‘ the  other  “ II  Trlonfo  fopra  la  Santilfinia  Verginej”  and  although 
‘ Giano  Nicio  Eritreo,  who  flouriftied  even  before  1640,  fpeaking 

* of  Loreto  Vcttori,  of  Spolcto,  an  excellent  mufician  and  a good 

* poet,  fays  that  on  a certain  night  he  heard  him  fing  in  the  Oratory 

* of  the  above-mentioned  fathers,  Magdaletut  fua  deJlentU  crimina, 
‘ fi’que ad  Cbrijlt pedes  abjicientis,  gucrimonia  ; which  lamentation  might 
‘ be  in  that  kind  of  poetry  we  are  juft  fpeaking  of  j yet,  as  the  author 
‘ of  it  is  unknown,  and  the  time  not  certain  when  it  was  fung,  we 

* cannot  fay  it  preceded  the  Oratorios  of  Balducci  -j-. 

‘ Thefe  compofitions  in  the  beginning  were  a mixture  of  dramatic 
‘-and  narrative  parts,  for  under  the  name  of  hiftory,  in  thofe  of  Bal» 
‘ ducci  or  of  Tefto,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  the  poet  has  introduced 

* the  dramatis  perfon® ; but  although  Tefto’s  manner  has  been  fol- 

* lowed  even  in  our  days,  at  prefent  it  is  quite  aboliftied,  and  the 

* Oratorio  is  a drama  throughout.  Of  thefe  fome  are  ideal,  others 

* parabolical,  and  others  with  real  perfons,  which  arc  the  moft  com- 

* mon,  and  others  are  mixed  with  both  the  above-mentioned  kinds 
‘ of  perfons : they  are  generally  in  two  parts,  and,  being  fet  to  tnu- 

* fic,  take  up  about  two  hours  in  the  performance  ; yet  Malatefta 
‘ Strinati,  and  Giulio  Cefare  Grazini,  both  men  of  letters,  publiftied 
' two  Oratorios,  the  former  on  St.  Adrian,  divided  into  three  adls,  the 
‘ latter  on  St.  George,  into  five.  No  change  of  place  or  length  of 

* time  is  obferved  in  them,  for  being  fung  without  aifting,  fuch  cir- 

* cumrtances  are  of  no  fervice.  The  metre  of  them  is  like  that  of 

* the  mufical  drama,  that  is  to  fay,  the  lines  rhymed  at  pleafurc  j 

* they  are  full  of  airs,  and  are  truly  very  agreeable  to  hear  when  com- 

• Tliis  though  the  true,  is  but  an  aukward  etymology.  The  focicty  here  fpoken  of,  La 
Congregazione  dci  Padri  dclP  Oratorio,  evblemly  derives  its  name  from  the  verb  Orarc,  an 
oratory  being  a place  of  prayer : in  this  inflance  the  appellative  Oratorio  is  transferred  from 
the  place  to  the  cxcrcife  j a lingular  proof  how  inadequate  the  powers  of  language  are  to 
our  ideas.  \ 

t Jarii  Nicii  Erythrxl  Pinac.  altera  Ixviii.  art.  Lor£tus  Victorius. 

* pofed 
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* pofcd  by  good  authors,  fuch  as  Cardinal  Pier  Matteo  Petrucci,  and 

* Gio.  Filippo  Berninoa,  prelate  in  the  court  of  Rome,  among  the 

* dead  ; and  Cardinal  Benedetto  Panhlio,  and  Pietro  Oitoboni,  now 
‘ living,  who  both  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  poetry,  are  ar- 

* rived  at  great  excellency. 

* But  although  Oratorios  are  at  prefent  fo  much  in  vogue,  we  have 

* not  loft  intircly  the  manner  of  finging  facred  things,  for  we  hear 
‘ fome  of  them  in  thofc  dialogues  which  are  called  Cantatas,  and  par- 

* ticularly  in  the  fummer,  when  the  fathers  of  Vallicclla  perform  their 

* concerts  in  the  garden  of  the  monks  of  St.  Onofrio.  This  cuftom 

* is  likewife  followed  with  great  fplendor  at  particular  times  of  the 

* year  by  Cardinal  Gio.  Battifta  Spinola  of  St.  Cecilia,  who  on 
' Wednefdays  has  fome  very  fine  ones  performed  in  his  palace;  for 

* the  moft  part  the  compofition  of  Flaminio  Piccioni,  an  eminent  dra- 

* matic  poet.  There  is  fung  befides  every  year  on  Chriftmas  eve  in 
‘ the  pontiff's  palace,  a charming  cantata,  in  the  prefence  of  the  fa- 

* cred  college,  for  whom  Giubileo  da  Pefaro,  who  died  a few  yean 
‘ ago,compofed  fome  very  famous;  as  likewife  Paolo  Francefco  Carli, 

* a Florentine  poet,  not  Icfs  celebrated  for  his  ferious,  than  his  comic 

* produdlions : and  this  year  the  advocate  Francefco  Maria  de  Conti 
‘ di  Campello  has  favoured  us  with  one,  that  for  fweetnefs  of  verfi- 
‘ fication,  nobility  of  fentiment,  and  allufion  to  the  prefent  affairs  of 

* Italy,  deferves  to  be  highly  commended 

To  thisaccount  of  Crefeimbeni  Monf  Bourdelot  adds,  that  St.  Philip 
Neri  having  prevailed  upon  the  moft  fkilful  poets  and  muficians  tocom- 
pofe  dialogues  in  Italian  verfe,  upon  the  principal  fiibjcdls  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  procured  fome  of  the  fineft  voices  of  Rome  to  fing,  accom- 
panied with  all  forts  of  inftruments,  and  a band  of  mufic  in  the  in- 
terludes.— That  thefe  performances  confifted  of  Monologues,  Dia- 
logues, Duos,  Trios,  and  Recitatives  of  four  voices  ; and  that  the 
fubjedls  of  fome  of  them  were  the  converfation  of  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man w'ith  the  Son  of  God;  of  Job  with  his  friends,  exprefting  his 
mifery  to  them — The  prodigal  fon  received  into  his  father’s  houfc — 
Tobias  with  the  angel,  his  father,  and  wife — The  angel  G.vbricl 
with  the  Virgin,  and  the  myftery  of  the  incarnation. — That  the  no- 
velty of  thefe  religious  dramas,  and,  above  all,  the  exquifite  ftyle  of 
mufic  in  which  they  were  compofed,  drew  together  fuch  a multi- 


* Crefcioib.  Comm.  int.  all’  lAor.  della  votg.  Foefia,  vol.  I.  lib.  iv.  pag.  256. 
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tudc  of  people  as  filled  the  church  boxes,  and  the  money  taken  for 
admiffion  was  applied  in  defraying  the  expences  of  the  performance. 
Hence  the  origin  of  Oratorios,  as  they  are  now  ftyled,  or  fpiritual 
Ihews*,  the  pra(flice  whereof  is  now  become  fo  general  in  Rome, 

• Tills  is  a miftakc  \ fpiritual  fticirs,  though  not  with  mufic  and  recitative,  are  much 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  St.  Philip  Nc^i.  The  fraternity  He!  GunfalonCi  as  it  19 
called,  was  founded  in  1264  s and  in  their  fbtutes,  printed  at  Home  in  1 584,  it  is  cx- 
prcfsly  declared  that  the  principal  end  of  the  tnilitudon  was,  that  the  members  of  the  fra* 
ternity  OiouM  rcprefeiu  the  paiTion  of  our  Lord.  It  U true  that  (his  pra^lice  was  abolilhed 
Ml  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  year  **  54.8  ; but  wc  learn  from  Cref- 
cimbeni  and  other  writers,  that  reprefentations  of  this  kind  were  common  in  Italy,  and 
the  practice  of  great  antiquity.  Vnfari,  in  his  life  of  Bufialniacco  the  painter,  gives  aii 
account  of  a fcail  (hat  was  folemnized  on  the  river  Arno  in  the  year  1304,  where  a ma- 
chine reprefeiuing  hell,  was  fixed  on  boats,  and  a facred  hifiory  af\ed,  fuppofed  to  be  that 
of  Lazarus.  Comment,  int.  ail’  Ifior.  della  volg.  Pocfia,  vol.  1 lib.  iv.  pag.  241. 

It  is  probable  that  this  rcprcfcntaiion  fuggefted  to  Pietro  deCofimo,  a Florentine  paint- 
er, of  whom  Fciibicn  has  given  aa  account,  the  idea  of  a fpe^tacle,  the  mod  whimfical, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  mod  terrifying  that  imagination  can  conceive,  which  in  the  year 
1 5 10  he  caufed  to  be  exhibited  at  norence.  Fclibien's  relation  of  it  is  to  this  pui  pofc: 

* Having  taken  a refolution  to  exhibit  this  extraordinary  fpe^VacIe  at  the  approaching 

* Carnival,  Cofimo  Ihut  himfeif  up  in  a great  hall,  and  there  difpofed  fo  fecretly  every 

, *■  thing  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  that  no  one  bad  the  lead  futpicion  of  what  he  wa« 

* about.  In  the  evening  of  a certain  day  in  the  Carnival  fcafon,  there  appeared  in  one  of 
^ the  chief  drects  of  the  city  a chariot  painted  black,  with  white  erodes  and  dead  mens 

* bones,  drawn  by  fix  buffalus  ; and  upon  the  end  of  the  pole  Hood  the  Ggui  e of  an  angel 

* with  the  attributes  of  Death,  and  holding  a long  trumpet  in  his  hands,  which  he  found* 

* ed  in  a dirill  and  mournful  tone,  as  if  to  awaken  and  raife  the  dead:  upon  the  top  of 

* the  chariot  fat  a figure  with  a feythe  in  his  hand,  reprefeniing  Death,  having  under  his 

* feet  many  graves,  from  which  appeared,  half  way  out,  the  b-irc  bones  of  carcafes.  A 
^ great  number  of  attendants,  cloathcd  in  black  and  white,  mafked  with  Deaths  tieads^ 

* marched  before  and  behind  the  chariot,  bearing  torches,  which  enlightened  it  at  dillances 

* fo  well  chofen,  that  every  thing  feemed  natural,  'ihefe  were  heard  as  they  marched^ 

* mufRcd  trumpets,  whofc  hoarfc  and  doleful  found  ferved  as  a fignal  for  the  proccfTion  to 
‘ flop.  'Fhen  the  frpulchres  were  fecn  to  open,  out  of  whi.  h piocccticd  as  by  a rcfuriec- 

* tion  bodies  rcfembUiig  fkdetons,  who  fung,  in  a fad  and  melancholy  tone,  airs  fuitable- 

I ‘ to  the  fuhjcifl,  as  pianto  t Ptnitenza^  and  others  compofed  with  all  that  art  and 

* invention  which  the  Italian  mufic  is  capable  of:  whilelhcprocefTion  flopped  in  the  public 

* places,  the  muficians  fung  with  a continued  and  tremulous  voice,  the  pfaim 

* accompanied  with  inflrumcius  covered  with  crape,  to  render  ihcir  founds  more  difmal. 

* The  chariot  was  followed  by  many  perfons  habited  like  corpfes,  and  mounted  ujxm  the 
^ le^ncfl  horfes  that  could  be  found,  fpred  with  black  houftngs,  having  white  erodes  and 
‘ deaths  heads  painted  at  the  four  corners.  Each  of  the  riders  had  four  perfons  to  aiiend 
^ him,  habited  in  fhrouds  like  the  dead,  each  with  a torch  in  one  hand,  and  a flandard  of 

* bhek  talfaty  painted  with  white  crofles,  bones,  and  deaths  htads  in  the  other.  In  fhort*. 
aH  that  horror  can  imagine  mod  afi'e^tiug  at  the  rcfurreclion  of  the  dead,  was  rc^rc- 

* fcnied  in  this  marquerade,  which  was  intended  to  rcprcfcni  the  triumph  of  Death.  A 

* fpcOacle  fo  fad  and  mournful  ftruck  a damp  through  Florence  j and  although  in  a time 

* of  fcfliviiy,  made  penitents  of  feme,  while  others  admiring  the  ingenious  manner  i a 

* which  every  thing  was  condu£led,  praifed  the  whim  of  the  inventor,  and  the  execution, 
of  a concert  fo  fuitabic  to  the  occalion.* 

Crefcimbeni,  Comm.  int.  all*  litor.  della  volg.  Pocfia,  vol  L lib  iv.  pag.  243,  fpcaking 
of  ihofc  rcprcfcnutions  of  facred  hillory,  fays  that  he  bad  met  with  ouc,  namely,  Abra- 
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that  hardly  a day  paflcs  in  which  thcrs  arc  not  one  or  two  fuch 
rcprefentations  *. 

The  dedudion  of  the  hiftory  of  church-Tiufic,  herein  before  given, 
contains  an  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  aniiphonal  finging  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the  oppofition  it  met  with,  the  pa- 
tronage given  it  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  at  fuccccding  periods,  the 
form  of  the  choral  fcrvicc  exemplified  in  the  Cantus  Gregorianus, 
with  a general  idea  of  the  mufical  offices  direded  by  the  ritual  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  well  on  folemn  as  ordinary  occafions. 

That  the  mode  of  religious  worfhip,  above  deferibed,  prevailed 
in  all  tlie  European  churches  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
is  not  to  be  doubted : the  firfl  deviation  from  it  that  we  arc 
now  able  to  trace,  was  that  which  followed  the  reformation  by  Lu- 
ther, who  being  himfelf  a great  proficient  in,  and  a paffionate  lover 
of  mufic  ; and  being  fenfiblc  of  its  ufe  and  importance  in  divine  wor- 
n>ip,  in  conjundion  with  his  friend  Melandhon  framed  a ritual,  lit- 
tle lefs  folemn,  and  calculated  to  engage  the  affedions  of  the  people, 
than  that  of  the  church  of  Rome : and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  whole 
of  the  liturgy,  as  fettled  by  him,  appears  to  be,  if  not  a reafonabic, 
at  leaf!  a mufical  fervice.  The  evidence  of  this  afi'ertion  is  a book  in- 
titled  ‘ Pfalmodia,  hoc  eR  Cantica  facra  veteris  Ecclefis  fclcda,' 
printed  at  Norimberg  in  1553,  and  at  Wittemberg  in  1561.  The 
publifher  of  it  was  Lucas  Loffius,  redor  of  the  college  at  Lunenberg  ■f',. 
who  has  alfo  given  his  own  Scholia  thereon. 

To  fpeak  of  this  work  in  particular,  it  is  prefaced  by  an  epifilc 
from  Melandhon  to  the  editor,  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  inti- 
mate friend.  This  is  followed  by  a dedication  of  the  book  to  the- 
brethren  Frederic  and  John,  fons  of  the  reigning  king  of  Denmark. 

ham  and  Ifaac,  wtiiicn  by  Feo  Dcicari,  and  aded  for  the  fiift  time  in  the  church  of  Su. 
Mary  Magdalen  at  Florence  in  1449. 

Thefe  rcprciciilations,  bowever  well  intended,  failed  of  producing  the  end  of  their  infti- 
tutiun  ; Cailclvetro  fays  that  in  hia  time,  and  even  at  Home,  Chrill'i  palTion  waafoaded 
• as  tofet  the  fpedaiors  a laughing.  In  France  was  a company  of  (Irollers,  incorporated  as 
k feemsfor  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  fraternity  del  Gonfalcnc.  with  whom  Francis  I.  t^as 
much  delighted  1 but  the  abufes  committed  by  them  were  fo  numerous,  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  a procefs  was  commenced  ag^inll  them,  and  in  four  or  five  years  after  his 
deceafe  they  were  baiiiihcd  France.  Hymcr,  at  the  end  of  h'S  Short  View  of 'I'ragedy,  has 
given  a copy  of  the  parli.iment  roll,  ctmtaiiiing  the  procefs  at  length.  He  has  alfo,  be- 
caufe  it  contains  a particular  hiflory  of  the  luge,  given  an  abridgment  of  it  in  linglifh. 

• Hifl.  de  la  Mufiquc,  ct  dc  fes  Eficts,  tom.  1.  pag.  156. 

4 See  an  account  of  this  perfon,  pag.  loa  of  this  volume, 
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The  work  is  divided  into  four  books,  and  the  offices  therein  fevt  rally 
contained  appear  by  the  titles  of  each  as  they  follow  thus  in  order  ; 

Liber  primus,  continens  Antiphonas,  Refponforia,  Hymnos 
ct  Sequcntias,  qux  legun'ur  diebus  Dominicis,  et  feftis  Chrilti. 

Liber  fccundus,  continens  cantica  veteris  ecclcfias,  fcletfla  de  prx- 
cipuis  fedis  fandlorum  Jcfu  Chrifti. 

Liber  teriius,  continens  cantiones  miffie,  feu  fieri,  ut  vocant, 
prxter  Introitus,  quos  fuprsl  in  Dominicis,  et  feftis  diebus  invenies 
fuo  loco. 

Liber  quartus,  Pfalmi  cum  corum  antiphonis  ferialibus,  ct  into- 
nationihus,  additis  fcholiis  ct  leftionis  varietate.  ex  Pfaltcrio  D. 
Georg,  majoris. 

Calvin,  whofe  feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome  was  founded  in 
an  oppofition  as  well  to  its  difeipline  as  its  tenets,  in  his  edablilh- 
iiient  of  a church  at  Geneva,  reduced  the  whole  of  divine  fervicc  to 
pra\er,  preaching,  and  Tinging  ; and  this  latter  was  by  him  laid  under 
great  rcflraints,  for  none  of  the  offices  in  the  Romilh  fervice,  namely, 
the  Antiphon,  Hymn,  and  Motet,  with  that  artificial  and  elaborate 
miific  to  which  they  were  fung,  were  retained  j but  all  of  mufic  that 
was  adopted  by  him,  confided  in  that  plain  metrical  pfalmody  now 
in  general  ufe  among  the  reformed  churches,  and  in  the  parochial 
churches  of  this  country.  Not  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
pradlice  of  pfalmody  had  the  fandUon  of  Luther  himfelf. 

The  opinion  which  Luther  entertained  of  mufic  in  general,  and 
of  the  lawfulncfs  of  it  in  divine  worlhip,  appears  by  thofc  extradls 
from  his  Colloquia  Menfalia  herein  before  given  j and  there  is  good 
reafon  to  believe,  not  only  that  thofe  fweet  Motet®,  which  his  friends 
fung  at  fupper  with  him,  were  the  compofilion  of  German  mufi- 
cians,  but  that  German  muficians  were  alfo  the  authors  or  compofers 
of  many  of  thofe  melodics  to  which  the  Pfalms  then  were,  and  even 
now  are,  ufually  fung.  Slcidan  informs  us  that  upon  a certain  occa- 
fion,  mentioned  by  him  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church,  Luther  paraphrafed  in  the  High  German  language,  and  fet 
to  a tune  of  his  own  coinpofing,  the  forty-fixth  Pfalm,  ‘ Dcus  noller 
‘ refugium.’  It  is  certain  that  !io  was  a performer  on  the  lute;  and 
in  the  work  above  cited  he  fpeaks  of  his  llcill  in  mufic  as  an  acquifi- 
tion  that  he  would  not  exxhangc  for  a great  matter.  Btiidcsthis, 
there  is  a tradition  among  the  German  Protedants  that  he  was  the 
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author  of  many  of  the  melodics  to  which  the  Pfalms  are  now  ufually 
fung  in  their  churches  * ; and  Baylc  exprcfsly  that  to  ling  a Pl'alm 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  orthodox  of  that  day,  to  be  a Lutheran. 
All  this  conlidtred,  it  is  more  than  probable,  though  hiftory  is  Clcnt 
in  this  rtTpcdL  that  the  pradlice  of  pfaluiody  had  its  rife  in  Ger- 
many. We  arc  not  however  to  conclude  from  hence  that  it  was  ad- 
ntitted  into  the  churches  of  the  leformcd,  or  that  it  made  a part  of 
their  public  worfliip  in  the  life-time  of  Luther ; it  rather  feems  to  have 
been  confined  to  family  worlhip,  and  confidcred  as  a fource  of  fpiri- 
tual  confolation  ; and  to  this  purpofe  the  many  devout  ejaculations 
with  which  the  Pfalms  of  David  abound,  render  it  with  a remark- 
able degree  of  propriety  applicable. 

In  this  fituation  Aood  the  matter  about  a year  before  the  death 
of  Luther ; no  vulgate  tranflalion  of  the  Pfalter  had  as  then  appeared 
in  the  world,  and  there  was  little  reafon  to  expedl  one  from  any  coun- 
try where  the  reformation  had  not  got  firm  footing,  much  Icfs  was 
there  to  think  that  any  fuch  work,  in  a country  where  the  edablilli- 
ed  religion  was  the  Romilh,  could  pofilbly  receive  the  faniflion  of 
public  authority.  But  it  fell  out  otherwife  ; and,  however  paradoxi- 
cal it  may  found,  the  protellant  churches  were  indebted  for  this  in- 
dulgence to  a body  of  men  whofe  tenets  indeed  forbad  any  fuch 
hopes,  namely,  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris. 

It  happened  about  the  year  1543,  that  there  lived  in  France,  Cle- 
ment Marot,  a man  moderately  endowed  with  learning,  but  ex- 
tremely improved  by  converfation  with  men  of  parts  and  ingenuity, 
who  with  great  fuccefs  had  addicted  himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry; 
he  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  certain  imitations  of  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Catullus,  and  had  by  an  elegant  tranflation  of  the 
firft  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  into  the  French  language,  efta- 
blilhed  the  charadler  of  a good  poet.  This  man  being  inclined  to 
Lutheranifm,  was  perfuaded  by  a friend  to  publifh  at  Paris  a French 
verfion  of  the  firft  thirty  of  David’s  Pfalms,  which  he  did  by  permif- 
fion  of  the  dodlors  of  the  Sorbonne,  wherein  they  declare  that  the 
book  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ; foon  after  he 
added  twenty  more,  but  before  he  could  complete  his  defign,  which 
was  to  have  tranflated  the  whole  in  like  manner,  he  died,  and  a ver- 

• Mr.  Ilsmid  has  been  many  times  heard  to  fay  that  the  melody  of  our  hundrelh  pfalm, 
which  by  ibe  way  is  that  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  both  of  Goudimel  and  Claude  le 
Jcunc’sFfalms,  and  certain  other  Ffaloi- tunes,  were  of  Luther's  compoCtion. 
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lion  of  the  reft  in  French  metre  alfo,  was  fupplied  by  his  friend 
Theodore  Beza. 

Sleidan,  from  whom  the  above  account  is  in  part  taken,  has  he- 
ftowed  this  culogium  on  Marot.  ‘ I thought  it  not  amil's  to  com- 
' mend  the  name  of  fo  excellent  an  artift  toother  nations  alfoj  for  in 
‘ France  he  lives  to  all  poftcrity  5 and  moft  are  of  opinion  tint  hardly 
‘ any  man  will  be  able  to  equal  him  in  that  kind  of  writing  ; and 
‘ that  as  Cicero  faid  of  Csetar,  he  ntakes  wife  men  afraid  to  write. 
' Others  and  morekarned  men  than  he, have  handled  the  fame  fubjeCI, 
‘ but  have  come  far  fhort  of  the  beauty  and  dcijancy  of  bis  poems.’ 
This  it  is  to  be  noted  is  the  charafler  of  Marot  and  his  book,  drawn 
by  a Proteftant  hiftorian.  Another  writer,  but  of  a different  per- 
fii.ifion,  Famianus  Strada,  has  given  a kfs  favourable  account  of 
both  ; and  yet  [>erhaps,  allowing  for  that  prejudice  which  he  could 
not  but  entertain  againft  the  author  of  fuch  an  innovation  as  this 
of  Marot  undoubtedly  was,  it  is  ftich  as  will  juftify  the  charadler 
that  Sleidan  has  given  of  him  j that  of  Strada  is  as  follows  : 

‘ Among  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Fraitcis  I.  of  France, 

• there  was  one  Clement  M.irot,  born  at  Douve,  a village  in  tire  earldom 

• of  Namur,  a man  naturally  eloquent,  having  a rare  vein  in  French 

• poetry,  wherewith  the  king  was  much  taken,  who  therefore  kept 

• him  as  a choice  inftrument  of  his  learned  pleafures.  But  as  his  wit 

• was  fomewhat  better  than  bis  conditions,  from  his  acquaintance  with 

• the  l.nthcrans  he  was  fufpefled  to  have  changed  his  religion  ; and 

• therefore  fearing  the  king  would  be  offended,  he  fled  to  his  majefty’s 
‘ After  at  Bern,  the  old  fandfuary  for  delinquents  ; a while  after,  the 

• king  was  pacified  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  advifed 
‘ by  his  friend  Francifeus  Vatablus,  the  Hebrew  kdfurer,  to  leave  the 

• trifling  fubjedls  he  wrote  upon,  and  ftudy  divine  poefy.  Thereupon 

• he  began  to  tranflate  the  Pfalms  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  into 

• French  rtanzas,  but  fo  ignorantly  and  perverfely  *,  as  a man  altogether 

• unlearned,  that  the  king,  though  he  often  fui)g  his  verfes,  yet,  upon 
‘ the  juft  complaints  of  the  dodlors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  their  fc- 
' vere  cenfurc  part  on  them,  commanded  that  nothing  of  Marot  in 
‘ that  kind  (liould  be  from  thenceforth  publifhed.  But  being  forbid 
‘ by  proclamation,  as  it  often  happens,  the  lotiging  of  the  reader,  and 

* Marot  undcrflood  not  the  Hebrew  language,  but  was  furniOied  with  a tranllation  of 
the  I’falms  by  VaUblus.  Bayle,  Marot,  in  not. 
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* fame  of  the  work  was  increafed  fo.  that  new  tunes  were  fet  to  Ma-, 

‘ rot’s  rhymes^  and  they  tvere  lung  like  profane  ballads.  He  in  the 

* mean  time  growing  bold  by  the  applaufes  of  the  people,  and  not  able 

* to  fbrbear  bragging,  for  fear  of  punilhment,  ran  to  Geneva ; and  fly- 

* ing  from  thence  for  new  crimes  committed,  and  firft  having  been  well 
‘ whipped  for  them,  he  died  at  Turin.  The  fuccefs  of  this  tranfla- 

* tion  of  the  Pfalms  moved  Theodore  Beza,  a friend  of  Marot,  and 
‘ who  wrote  an  elegy  in  h'rench  on  his  death,  to  add  to  the  fifty  which 

* Marot  had  publilhed,  averfion  in  French  of  the  other  hundred  made 
‘ by  himfelf,  fa  the  whole  book  of  David’s  pfalms  was  finilhed;  and 
‘ to  make  it  plcafing  to  the  people,  tunes  were  fet  to  them  by  excel- 

* lent  comp,ofcrs,that  chimedfo  fweetly,  that  every  one  defired  to  have 

* the  new  pfaltcri  but  many  errors  in  it  againft  religion  being  de- 
‘ levied,  and  the  work  therefore  prohibited,  as  well  becaufe  the  fa- 

* cred  verfes  of  the  prophet  were  publilhed  in  a vulgar  tongue  by 

* profane  perfons,  as  that  they  were  dolo  malo  bound  up  with  Cal- 

* vin’s  catcchifm  at  Geneva  : thefc  finging  pfalms,  though  abhor- 

* red  and  flighted  by  the  Catholics,  remained  in  high  eftcem  with  he- 

* reties  j and  the  cuftom  of  finging  the  Geneva  pfalms  in  French  at 

* public  mceetings,  upon  the  highway,  and  in  Ihops,  was  thcnccfiarth 

* taken  for  the  diftinflivc  fign  of  a fedlary 

To  this  account  of  Strada  may  be  added  from  Bayle,  tlaat  the  firft 
publication  of  thirty  of  the  pfalms  was  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  that 
it  was  fo  well  received  by  the  people,  that  copies  could  not  be  print- 
ed fo  fall  as  they  were  fold  off  j that  they  were  not  then  fet  to  mufic 
as  they  are  now,  to  be  fung  in  churches,  but  every  one  gave  fuch  a 
tune  as  he  thought  fit  j ‘ Each  of  tlie  princes  and  courtiers,’  fays  this  ■ 
author,  ‘ took  a pfalm  for  himfelf : Hen.  II.  lovdd  this,  “ Ainfi  qu’on 
“ oil  le  cerf  brulre,”  which  he  fung  in  hunting ; Madam  de  Valenti- 
' nois  took  this,  “ Du  fond  de  ma  penfee.”  The  queen  chofe  the 

* pfalm  “ Nc  vueilles  pas  6 Sire,”  which  Ihc  fung  to  a merry  tunc  ; 

‘ Anthony  king  of  Navarre  took  this,  “ Revenge  moy,  pren  Ic  quo-’ 
“ relic,”  and  funs  it  to  the  tunc  of  a dance  of  Poitou.  In  the  mean 
‘ time  Marot  fearing  left  he  Ihould  be  fent  to  prifon,  fled  to  Geneva, 

* where  he  continued  his  verfion  as  far  as  fifty  pfalms.  Beza  put 

* Strata  de  Bello  Belgico,. lib.  m.  Sir  Rob.  Scapyltoa’s  tranflalion.  £x  Florimond  ds 
Remond  in  Hid.  Oitu,  &c.  Hxres.  lib.  viii.  , 
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* the  remaining  hundred  into  verfc;  and  thepfalms  which  he  rhym- 

* cd  in  imitation  of  Marot's,  were  received  by  all  men  with  great 

* applaufe.* 


CHAP.  III. 

NO  fooner  was  this  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  completed,  than  Calvin, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  determined 
as  it  were  to  confecrate  it,  and  introduce  the  praSice  of  finging  pfalms 
amongfl;  his  people : for  fome  time  he  Rood  in  doubt  whether  to 
adopt  the  Lutheran  choral  form  of  finging  in  conlbnance,  or  to  in- 
flltute  a plain  unifonous  melody  in  which  all  might  join ; at  length 
he  refolved  on  the  latter,  and  to  this  end  employed  a mufician, 
named  Guillaume  Franc,  to  fet  them  to  ealy  tunes  of  one  part  only, 
in  which  the  muficalcompofer  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  people  be- 
came infatuated  with  the  love  of  pfalm-finging;  at  length,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  the  year  1553,  which  was  about  feven  after  the  verfion  was 
completed,  Calvin,  to  put  the  finilhing  hand  to  his  defign,  divided  the 
pfalms  into  paufes  or  fmall  portions,  and  appointed  them  to  be  fung  in 
churches,  and  fo  made  them  a form  of  religious  worfiiip ; foon  after 
they  were  bound  up  with  the  G&neva  Catechifm,  and  from  that  time 
the  Catholics,  who  had  been  accuRomed  to  fing  Marot’s  pfalms  in 
common  with  profane  fongs,  were  forbid  the  ufc  of  them  under  a fc- 
vere  penalty.  The  ProteRants  however  continued  the  indiferiminate 
ufe  of  them  at  church;  they  confidered  the  finging  of  pfalms  as  an  ex- 
creife  of  devotion ; in  the  field  it  was  an  incentive  to  courage  and 
manly  fortitude,  for  in  their  frequent  infurrcAIons  agaloR  their  per- 
fecutors,  a pfalm  fung  by  four  or  five  thoufand  of  them  anfwered  the 
end  of  the  mufic  of  trumpets  and  other  warlike  inRruments,  and,  in 
fhort,  was  among  them  the  accuRomed  fignal  to  battle. 

To  this  purpofe  Strada  mentions  feveral  notable  inRances  that  hap- 
pened a few  years  after  the  publication  of  Marot’s  verfion  ; and  firR, 
fpeaking  of  the  popular  tumults  in  the  Low  Countries  about  the  year 
1562,  he  relates  that  * two  French  CalviniR  preachers  in  the  night, 

‘ the  one  at  Valenciennes,  and  the  other  at  Tournay,  openly  before  a 
* great  afiembly  in  the  market*place,  delivered  their  new  gofpel,  and 
• when  they  had  done  were  followed  through  the  flreets  by  the  miHti- 

* tude. 
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‘ titudc,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  at  Valenciennes,  and  fix  hun- 
‘ drcd  at  Tournay,  finging  David’s  Pfalms  in  French*.  And  in  an- 
‘ other  place  he  fays  that  on  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  1566,  the  heretics 

* came  into  the  great  church  at  Antwerp  with  concealed  wea- 
' pons,  as  if  they  refolvcd,  after  fome  light  flcirmiflies  for  a few 
‘ days  pad,  to  come  now  to  battle,  and  waiting  till  evenfong  wa» 

* done  they  fhouted  with  an  hideous  cry  Long  live  the  Oheufes  -f-;  nay 

* they  commanded  the  image  of  theblefled  Virgin  to  repeat  their  ac- 
‘ clamation,  which  if  flic  refufed  to  do,  they  madly  fvvore  they 
‘ would  beat  and  kill  her  j and  though  Johannes  Immcrfcllius,  pretor 
‘ of  the  town,  with  fome  apparitors,  came  and  cotnmanded  them  to 
‘ keep  the  peace,  yet  he  could  not  help  it,  but  the  people  running 
‘ away  to  get  out  of  the  tumult,  the  heretics  fimt  the  doors  after 
‘ them,  and  as  conquerors  poflefled  themfclves  of  the  church.  Now 
‘ when  they  faw  all  was  theirs,  hearing  the  clock  ftrike  the  lad  hour 

* of  the  day,  and  darknefs  giving  them  confidence,  one  of  them,  left 
‘ their  wickednefs  diould  want  formality,  began  tofing  aCeneva  pfalm, 

* and  then,  as  if  the  trumpet  had  founded  a charge,  the  fpirit  moving 
‘ them  all  together,  they  fell  upon  the  effigies  of  the  mother  of  God, 

* and  upon  the  pidturcs  of  Chrift  and  his  faints,  fome  tumbled 

* down  and  trod  upon  them,  others  thruft  fwords  into  their  fidcs,  or 
‘ chopped  oflF  their  heads  with  axes,  with  fo  much  concord  and  fore- 
‘ cad  in  their  facrilege,  that  you  would  have  thought  every  one  had 

* had  his  feveral  work  afligned  him  j for  the  very  harlots,  thofc  com- 

* mon  appurtenances  to  thieves  and  drunkards,  catching  up  the  wax 
‘ candles  from  the  altars,  cad  down  the  facred  plate,  broke  afundcr 

* the  pidlure  frames,  defaced  the  painted  walls;  part  fetting  up  lail- 

* ders,  (battered  the  goodly  organs,  broke  the  windows  flourKhed 

* with  a new  kind  of  paint.  Huge  datues  of  faints  that  dood  in  the 

* walls  upon  pededals,  they  unfadened  and  hurled  down,  among 
‘ which  an  ancient  great  crucifix,  with  the  two  thieves  hanging  on 
‘ each  hand  of  our  Saviour,  that  dood  right  againd  the  high  alt-ir, 

‘ they  pulled  down  with  ropes  and  hewed  it  to  pieces,  but  touched  not 

* the  two  thieves,  as  if  they  only  worlhipped  them,  and  defired  them 

* to  be  their  good  lords.  Nay  they  prefumed  to  break  open  the  con- 

• De  Bello  Bdgico,  lib.  Ill 

t A name  which  at  a drunken  bout  they  bad  taken  to  dikinguiOi  their  faflion  by. 
Scrada,  109. 
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‘ fervatory  of  the  ecclefiadical  bread,  and  putting  in  their  polluted 

* hands,  to  pull  out  the  blefled  body  of  our  Lord.  Thofe  bafe  ofF- 

* fcourings  of  men  trod  upon  the  deity,  adored  and  dreaded  by  the 
‘ angels.  The  pixes  and  chalices  which  they  found  in  the  veftry 
‘ they  filled  with  wine  prepared  for  the  altar,  and  drank  them  off  in 
> derifion ; they  greafed  their  flioes  with  the  chrifme  or  holy  oil  j 

* and  after  the  fpoil  of  all  thefe  things,  laughed  and  were  very  merry 
‘ at  the  matter 

Such  were  the  eifeds  produced  by  the  introdudion  of  pfalm-fing- 
ing  among  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  ; and  no  one  can  be  at  a lofs 
for  a reafon  why  thofe  of  the  Romifh  communion  have  expreffed 
themfeivcs  with  the  utmoA  bitternefs  againft  the  pradice  of  it.  Baylc 
in  the  article  Marot,  has  given  a letter  from  a gentleman  who  had 
ferved  the  queen  of  Navarre,  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  fubferibed 
Villemadon,  dated  in  Auguft  1590,  containing  an  account  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  pfalms  of  Marot  met  with  at  court,  but  abounding 
with  fuch  fevere  and  fcurrilous  invedives  againif  the  CalviniAical 
pfalmody,  and  thofe  who  were  the  friends  of  it,  that  the  omifllon  of 
it  in  this  place  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  a ready  excufe. 

From  the  fcveral  relations  herein  before  given  it  would  be  difficult 
to  form  any  judgment  either  of  the  merit  of  Marot’s  verfion  or  of  its 
author,  but  Bayle  has  fummed  up  his  charader,  and,  after  beftowing 
high  commendations  on  his  Pfalms,  ranks  him  among  the  beft  of  the 
French  poets. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  the  poetry,  it  now  remains  to  fpeak  of 
the  mufic  of  Marot’s  pfalms  ; the  common  notion  is  that  they  were 
originally  fet  by  Lewis  Bourgeois  and  Claude  Goudimcl,  which  is 
only  fo  far  true  as  it  refpeds  the  fetting  of  them  in  parts  j for  it  ap- 
pears by  an  anecdote  commupicated  to  Bayle  by  a profcfl’or  of  Lau-% 
ianne,  and  inferted  in  a note  on  a palTige  of  his  life  of  Marot,  that 
before  this  they  were  fung  to  melodies  of  one  part  only  in  the 
churches  at  Geneva,  and  that  the  compofer  of  thofe  melodics  was 
one  Guillaume  Franc;  and  to  this  fad  Beaa  himfelf  tefiifies  in  a kind 
of  certificate,  figned  with  his  own  hand,  dated  2 Nov.  1 yja.  Baylc’s 
correfpondent  farther  adds,  that  he  had  in  his  pofieffion  a copy  of 
the  Geneva  pfalms,  printed  in  1564,  with  the  name  Guillaume  Franc 
to  it,  whereto  is  prefixed  the  licence  of  the  magiffrate,  figned  Galla- 


• De  fiello  Bcigico,  lib.  V» 
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tin,  and  fealcd  with  red  wax,  declaring  Guillaume  Franc  to  be  the 
author  of  the  mufical  notes  to  which  the  pfalms  in  that  impreiTion 
arc  fet. 

It  feems  that  Bourgeois  compofed  mulic  to  only  eighty  three  of 
the  Pfalms,  which  mufic  was  in  four,  five,  and  fix  parts;  thefe 
Pfalms  fo  fet  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1561.  As  to  Goudimcl,  it  is 
certain  that  he  fet  the  whole  in  four  and  five  parts,  for  the  book  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1565,  by  Adrian  Le  Roy  and  Robert  Ballard.  Ne- 
verthelcfs  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  this  or  fome  other  colleflion  of 
Marot’s  Pfalms  with  the  mufic,  had  made  its  appearance  earlier  than 
1565  ; and  indeed  exprefs  mention  is  made  of  fifty  of  Marot’s  pfalms 
with  the  mufic,  printed  at  Strafburg  with  the  liturgy  in  1545  ; and 
there  is  extant  a preface  to  Marot’s  pfalms  written  by  Calvin  him- 
felf,  and  dated  10  June,  1 543,  wherein  is  the  following  pafTage : ‘ All 

* the  pfalms  with  their  mufic  were  printed  the  firfi  time  at  Geneva, 

* with  a preface  concerning  an  agreement  of  the  printers  thereof, 

* whereby  they  had  engaged  to  appropriate  a part  of  the  profits  arifing  ^ 

* from  that  and  future  impreflions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Refugees 
‘ at  Geneva  •. 

The  name  Guillaume  Franc  is  hardly  known  among  muficians, 
however,  as  the  original  melodics  have  never  been  aferibed  to  any 
other  author,  credit  may  be  given  to  the  anecdote  above-mentioned 
to  have  been  communicated  to  Bayle  concerning  them.  What  tbofe 
Original  melodies  were  will  hereafter  be  confidered.  It  is  certain 
that  the  honour  of  firfi  compofing  mufic  in  parts  to  the  Geneva  pfalms 
is.  due  to  Bourgeois  and  Goudimcl ; of  the  former  very  little  is  to  be 
learned,  but  the  charadler  and  unfortunate  hiflory  of  the  latter  re- 
main on  record. 

, Claude  Goudimf.l,  a fuppofed  native  of  Tranche  Comt^,  was 
of  the  reformed  religion ; and  in  the  Hifloire  Univerfcllc  of  Monf. 
D’AubignS  is  mentioned,  among  other  eminent  perfons,  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  maffacre  of  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day, 
anno  1572:  the  circumAanccs  of  his  death,  as  there  related,  are, 
that  he,  together  with  Monf.  Perot,  a civilian,  were  thrown  out 

• Bayle,  Mahot,  in  not.  This  agreement  is  alluded  to  by  the  deacons  of  the  church 
of  Geneva^  who  in  a note  after  the  ptefacc  to  the  Sermons  of  Calvin  on  Deuteronomy, 
publiHicd  anno  1567,  complain  of  the  breach  of  it,  infiAing  that  thofe  who  printed  the 
pfalms  every  day,  coold  not  with  a good  confctence  do  fo  without  paying  to  their  poor 
what  was  promifed  and  agreed  to  be  paid  for  their  ufc  before  they  were  primed  the  full  time. 

of 
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r f a wiridow,  dragged  along  the  fircct?  and  cart  into  the  river;  hut  this 
account  is  erroneous  in  refpcR  of  the  place  of  his  death  ; for  Thuanus, 
in  that  part  of  his  hillory  vs  here  he  takes  occafion  to  mention  the  maf- 
lacrcofl.yons,  has  thefe  words:  ‘ The  fame  fate  [death]  attended  Clau- 
‘ dius  Goudimel,  an  excellent  mufician  of  our  time,  whofet  the  pfalms 

* of  David,  trandated  into  metre  by  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza, 
‘ to  various  and  moR  pleafmg  tunes.’  In  the  Protcitant  Martyrology 
mention  is  made  ofGoudimel  in  thefe  words  : ‘ Claudius  CJoudimcl, 

* an  excellent  mufician,  and  vvhofe  memory  will  live  for  ever  for  having 
^ compofed  tunes  to  the  greater  part  of  David’s  pfalms  in  French.’ 

With  refpedt  to  Goudiinel’s  work,  the  mullc  in  four  parts  to  the 
pfalms,  it  was  firfl:  publithcd  in  the  year  and  has  part  a multi- 

tude of  editions  ; one  in  1602,  printed  at  Delft,  without  any  mention 
of  Bourgeois,  is  intitlcd  * Les  Pfeaumes  mis  in  rime  Franfoife.  Par 

* Clement  Marot  & Theodore  de  Beze ; mis  cn  mufiquc  ^ quatre 

* parties  par  Claude  Coudimel.’  Thefe  pfalms,  for  the  greater  facility 
in  finging  them,  arc  of  that  fpecics  of  mufical  compofition  called 
Counterpoint  j but  before  his  death  Coudimel  had  meditated  a noblfe 
work,  viz.  the  pfalms  in  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight  parts  compofed  in 
the  form  of  motets,  with  all  the  ornaments  of  fugue,  and  other  in- 
ventions common  to  that  kind  of  mufic ; he  had  made  a confiderable 
progrefs  in  it,  and,  had  not  death  prevented  him,  would  quickly  have 
completed  the  work. 

The  pfalms  of  Marot  and  Beza  were  alfo  fet  by  another  very  emi- 
nent mufician,  Claude  le  Jeunc,  of  whom  an  account  has  already 
been  given  *.  He  was  a Proteflant,  a native  of  Valenciennes,  and  a 
favourite  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  In  the  titlc-p.ige  of  many  of  his 
works,  publillied  after  his  death  he  is  ftylcd  ‘ Phenix  des  iiiuficiens;’ 
and  unqueflionably  he  was  in  his  art  one  of  the  greatcR  men  of  that 
day. 

There  are  extant  two  collcdlions  of  pfalms  with  the  mufic  of 
Claude  Ic  Jeunc,  both  which  appear  to  be  poRhumous  publications  ; 
the  one  of  thefe,  moR  beautifully  printed  in  feparatc  books,  of  a fmall 
oblong  form,  at  Paris,  in  161^,  and  dedicated  by  his  fiRcr,  Cecilc 
Ic  Jeunc,  to  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  contains  the  whole  hundred  and 
fifty  pfalms  of  Marot  and  Beza,  with  the  mufic  in  four  and  five  parts 
as  it  is  faid,  but  in  truth  the  fifth  part  is  frequently  nothing  more  than 


* Book  II,  clup.  iii.  of  tbil  volume. 
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a reduplication  of  feme  of  the  others  in  the  odlave  above.  A few  of 
the  pfalms  in  this  collcdion  arc  plain  counterpoint,  the  reft  are  of  a 
more  artificial  contexture,  but  cafy  enough  for  the  pradlice  of  perfons 
moderately  flvilled  in  finging.  There  is  extant  alfo  another  colledlion,. 
publifhed  at  Paris  in  1606,  of  a larger  fize  than  the  former,  entitled 
‘ Pfeaumes  en  vers  niezurez,  mis  in  Mufique,  A 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  Sc  8 

• parties,  par  Claude  le  Jcunc,  natif  dc  Valentienne,  Compofiteur  do 

♦ la  mufique  de  la  chainbre  du  Roy  j’  thefe  are  certain  feledf  pfalms 
paraphrafed  by  an  unknown  author,  and  as  to  the  mufic,  it  abounds 
in  all  thofc  ornaments  of  fugues,  points,  and  varied  motion,  which- 
diftinguilh  the  Canto  figurato  from  the  Canto  fermo  ■,  fo  that  thus  fet 
they  might  not  improperly  be  ftyled  Motets.  This  laft  colledion  of 
pfalms  was  publilhed  by  the  author’s  fifter  Cecile  le  Jeune,  and  dedi- 
cated by  her  to  a friend  and  fellow-fervant  of  her  brother,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  IV. 

She  alfo  publilhed  in  1603,  and  dedicated  to  our  king  James  I.  a book 
entitled  Le  Printemps,  containing  compofjtions  of  her  brother  in 
three,  four,  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight  parts,  in  theftylc  of  madrigals. 
By  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  book  it  feems  that  it  was  part  of 
a work  which  the  author  had  undertaken,  and  intended  to  adapt  to 
the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  Another  work  of  his  was  alfo  publilhed 
by  the  fame  Cecile  le  Jeune  in  1606,  intitled  * Odloiiaires  de  la  va- 

* ni.te  et  inconftance  du  mondc,’  in  three  and  four  parts. 

Thefe  two  muficians,  Goudimel  and  Claude  le  Jeune,  arc  the 
moll  celebrated  coinpofers  of  mufic  to  the  French  pfalms.  But  here 
it  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  though  the  common  opinion  is  that 
they  each  compofed  the  four  parts,  fuperius,  contratenor,  tenor  and 
baffus  of  every  tune,  yet  the  tenor  part,  which  at  that  time  was  of 
the  raoft  confcquencc,  as  it  carried  in  it  the  air  or  melody  of  the 
whole  compofition,  is  common  both  to  the  tunes  of  Goudimel  and 
le  Jeune,  and  was  in  fadl  compofed  by  another  perfon,  fo  that  nei- 
ther of  them  have  done  any  thing  more  than  given  the  harmony  to  a 
certain  melody,  which  melody  is  in  both  authors  one  and  the  fame. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  alfign  a reafon  for  this  condudt,  unlefs  we 
fuppofc  that  thefe  melodies,  to  which  the  ftudies  and  labours  of  bothi 
thefe  eminent  men  were  but  fubfervient,  were  on  the  fcore  of  their 
jtTiVMjuity  or  excellence,  in  fuch  eftimation  with  the  people,  as  to  fubjedl’. 
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a modern  muficlan  that  fliould  rejed  them,  to  the  imputation  of  envy 
or  vanity  ! or,  perliaps  after  all,  and  abftraded  from  every  other  claim 
to  preference,  the  frequent  ufc  of  them  in  the  French  proteftant  con- 
gregations might  have  occafioned  fuch  prejudices  in  their  favour,  as 
to  render  any  others  adually  inadmilllblc  among  them.  In  cither 
cafe  our  curiofity  leads  us  to  enquire  who  was  the  author  of  thofe 
nielodics  which  two  of  the  moll  eminent  muficians  of  France  condc- 
feended  thus  to  honour.  In  Ihort,  rccolleding  what  Baylc  has  re- 
lated about  the  original  French  pfalm-tuncs  of  one  part,  and  laying 
the  above  circumllances  together,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  but 
that  thofe  original  melodies  which  conflitute  the  tenor  part,  and  are 
therefore  the  ground- work  of  Goudimcl  and  Claude  Ic  Jeunc’s  pfalm- 
tunes,  were  thofe  very  original  tunes  whicli  the  above  cited  author 
has  alcribed  to  Guillaunae  Franc. 

The  pfalms  thusfet  by  Goudimel  and  Claude  le  Jeune,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  public  fervice  of  the  church,  not  only  at  Geneva,  but 
in  France,  Flanders,  ajid  moll  other  countries  where  the  Reforma- 
tion had  got  footing,  and  the  fervice  was  in  the  French  language} 
and  continued  to  be  fung  until  the  verfion  became  obfolete:  the 
church  of  Geneva,  the  firft  that  received,  was  the  firll  that  forfoolc 
it  and  made  ufc  of  another,  begun  by  Monf.  Conrart,  and  finllhed 
by  Monf.  Ballidc ; but  the  French  churches,  which  fincc  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  cdidl  of  Nantes  became  fettled  in  foreign  countries,  con- 
tinued and  ftill  ufe,  the  verfion  of  Marot  and  Beza,  revifed  and  alter- 
ed from  time  to  time  through  a great  number  of  editions,  fo  as  to 
correfpond  with  thofe  innovations  and  refinements  to  which  the 
French  and  moll  other  living  languages  are  liable. 

Of  the  German  pfalmody  very  little  can  be  faid.  It  is  imagined 
that  the  High  Dutch  verfion  of  the  pfalms  was  made  very  foon  after 
Luther's  time  by  fome  of  the  ablell  of  their  minillcrs  j but  as  the 
language  is  not  very  fit  for  poetry,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  the 
world  has  Ihcwn  very  little  curiofity  to  enquire.  There  arc  many 
excellent  mtlodies  fung  in  the  German  protellant  congregations, 
which  is  no  wonder,  confidering  that  that  country  has  been  famous 
for  Ikilful  muficians.  They  have  a tradition  among  them  that 
fome  of  thefc  melodies  were  compofed  by  Luther  himfelf  t and  as  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  Ikilled  in  roufic,  that  they  were  is  highly  ^.rohaUe. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

IT  remains  now  to  flicw  what  part  the  church  of  England  afled 
with  refpeft  to  church  mufic,  and  to  account  for  its  exiftcncc  at 
this  day  : and  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  great  revolutions  of 
religion  and  government  generally  take  a tinfture  from  the  characters 
cf  thofc  under  whofe  authority  or  influence  they  are  brought  about. 
The  affcClion  of  Leo  X.  to  mufic,  was  propitious  to  the  final  efta- 
blifliment  of  choral  fcrvice  in  the  Romifh  church  ; and  that  it  is  yet 
retained  in  this  kingdom,  notwithftanding  the  reformation,  and  the 
many  efforts  of  its  enemies  to  banifli  it,  may  be  aferibed  to  the  like' 
difpofition  in  the  four  laft  princes  of  the  Tudor  family.  For  to  in- 
ftance  in  Henry  VIII.  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  only  a lover  of 
mufic,  but  profoundly  fkilled  in  it  as  a fcience  *. 

It  will  appear  farther,  that  all  the  children  of  Henry  were  fkilled 
in  mufic  j with  refpeCl  to  his  fon  Edward,  we  arc  told  by  Cardan 
that  he  ‘ Cheli  pulfabat and  in  Edward’s  manufeript  Journal, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  which 
is  printed  in  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  mention  is  made 
of  his  playing  on  the  lute  to  the  French  cmbaffador-|-. 

As  to  Mary,  her  affedtion  for  the  choral  fervice  might  probably 
arife  from  her  attachment  to  the  Romifla  religion,  yet  (he  too  was  - 
fkilled  in  the  praClice  of  mufic,  as  appears  by  a letter  from  her  mo- 

* See  the  foregoing  volume,  book  IV.  chap.  x.  In  a letter  from  Sir  John  Harrington 
to  the  lord  tieafurer  Burleigh,  mention  is  made  of  certain  old  Moiikini  rhymes  called 
* The  Blacke  SaunCIus,  or  Monkes  Hymn  to  Saunte  Satanc.’  The  father  of  Sir  John 
Harrington,  who  had  married  a natural  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  named  EAher,  and  was 
very  well  Ikilled  in  mulic,  having  learned  it,  as  the  letter  faya,  ‘ in  the  fcllovrihip  of  gooti 
* Maillcr  Tallis,  fet  this  hymn  to  mufic  in  a canon  of  three  pans  ; ami  the  author  of  the 
letter  fays  that  king  Henry  was  ufed  ‘ in  plcfaunt  moode  to  fing  it/  Nugae  Antiquse,' 
printed  for  W.  Frederick  at  Bath,  8»o,  1769,  pig.  fj2. 

t ‘ 19  July  [i55ij-  iMonf.  Ic  Marefchal  St.  Andre  fupped  with  me;  after  fupper 
* faw  3 dozen  coiirfcs,  and  after  I came  and  made  me  ready.  20.  The  next  morning  he 
‘ came  to  me  to  mine  arraying,  and  faw  my  bedchamber,  and  went  a hunting  with  hounds, 

‘ and  faw  me  (hoot,  and  f.iw  all  my  guards  (hoot  together!  he  dined  with  me, heard  me  plar 
* on  the  lute,  ridcicame  to  me^lo  my  (ludy,  fupped  with  me,  and  fo  departed  to  Richmond.' 
Collc£lion  of  Records,  Sec.  in  the  Appendix  to  Bum.  Hill.  Reform  pari  II.  pag.  21. 
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thcr  queen  Catherine  to  her,  wherein  fhe  cecommends  to  her  the 
ufe  of  the  virginals  or  lute  if  flic  has  any  *. 

The  (kill  in  mufic  which  Elizabeth  poflefled  is  clearly  evinced  by 
the  following  palTage  in  Melvil’s  Memoirs -f-.  ‘ The  fame  day,  after 

* dinner,  my  Lord  ofHunfdean  drew  me  up  to  a quiet  gallery  that  I 

* might  hear  fome  mulic,  (but  he  faid  he  durfl  not  avow  it)  where  I 

* might  hear  the  queen  play  upon  the  virginals.  After  I had  heark- 

* ned  a while  I took  by  the  tapiflry  that  hung  before  the  door  of  the 

* chamber,  and  feeing  her  back  was  towards  the  door,  I entered 

* within  the  chamber,  and  flood  a pretty  fpace,  hearing  her  play 

* excellently  well ; but  (he  left  olF  immediately  fo  foon  as  the  turned 

* her  about  and  faw  me.  She  appeared  to  be  furprized  to  fee  me,  and 

* came  forward,  Teeming  to  flrike  me  with  her  band,  alledging  (he 

* was  not  ufed  to  play  before  men,  but  when  (he  was  folitary  to 

* (bun  melancholy:]:.’  To  this  pa(Tage  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
add  a little  anecdote,  which  perhaps  has  never  yet  appeared  in  print, 
and  may  ferve  to  (hew  cither  that  (he  had,  or  aflieded  to  have  it 
thought  (he  had,  a very  nice  ear.  In  her  time  the  bells  of  the 
church  of  Shoreditch,  a parifli  in  the  northern  fuburbs  of  Lon- 
don, were  much  efleemed  for  their  melody ; and  in  her  journies 
£rom  Hatfield  to  London,  as  foon  as  (he  approached  the  town,  they 
conflantly  rang  by  way  of  congratulation.  Upon  thefe  occafions  (he 
(eldom  failed  to  flop  at  a fmall  diflance  fliort  of  the  church,  and  amidfl 
the  prayers  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  would  liflen  attentively 
to  and  commend  the  mufic  of  the  bells. 

From  thefe  particulars  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred,  that  the  fe- 
veral  princes  to  whom  they  relate  were  difpofed  to  the  retention  of 
mufic  in  our  folemn  church  fervice.  It  remains  to  (hew  on  the  other 
hand  what  were  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  headed  the  reformation 
in  England  with  refpedl  to  this  part  of  divine  fervice. 

And  firfl  it  appears  that  great  complaints  were  made  by  many  of 
the  dignified  clergy  and  others,  of  the  intricacy  and  difliqulty  of  the 
church  mufic  of  thofe  times.  In  confcqucnce  whereof  it  was  once 
propofed  that  organs  and  curious  Tinging  (hould  be  removed  from  our 
churches  Latimer,  in  his  diocefe  of  VVorcefler,  went  ftill  farther, 

* Burnet  HiO.  Reroim.  part  II.  Appendix  pag  141.  f Lend.  1752,  png.  gq. 
t It  is  alfo  fail!  that  (he  pl.iycd  on  an  ir.Krumcnt  (Iruiig  with  wire,  called  the  I’olipbairti 
Preface  to  Playford’s  IntiorluAion  to  the  Skill  of  MuTick,  edit.  1666. 

\ Bum.  Hid,  Reform,  part  111.  pag.  302.  3C4, 
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as  appears  by  certain  injundions  of  his  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St. 
Mary,  whereby  he  forbids  in  their  fcrvicc  all  manner  of  finging  *. 

By  a ftatutc  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  15,  power  was  given  to  the  king 
to  nominate  two  and  thirty  perfons  of  his  clergy  and  laity  to  examine 
all  canons,  conditutions,  and  ordinances  provincial  and  lynodical,  and 
to  compile  a body  of  fuch  ecclctiaflical  laws  as  Ihould  in  future  be 
obferved  throughout  this  realm.  Nothing  was  done  towards  this  ne- 
ceOary  work  during  the  life-time  of  Henry  •,  but  in  the  reign  of  his 
fon  the  confideration  of  it  was  refumed,  and  a commiffion  granted 
for  the  purpofe  to  eight  bilhops,  eight  divines,  eight  civilians,  and 
eight  common  lawyers.  The  deliberations  of  this  alTembly,  compofed 
of  the  ablell  men  in  their  feveral  profellions  that  the  age  afforded,  ter- 
minated in  a work,  which  though  printed  and  exhibited  to  public  view, 
is  incomplete,  and  apparently  defedlive  in  refpedlof  authority,  as  want- 
ing the  royal  fandlion.  It  was  publiflicd  firA  in  1571,  by  For  the  Mar- 
tyrologiA,  and  by  fomc  other  perfon,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  in  1 640,. 
under  the  title  of  Reformatio  Legum  EccleAaAicarum.  Dr.  Walter 
Haddon,  a celebrated  Latin  fcholar  of  that  age,  and  Sir  John  Cheke 
were  employed  in  drawing  it  up,  in  the  doing  whereof  they  very 
happily  imitated  the  Ayle  and  form  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Pandedts  and  InAitutes  of  JuAinian;  but  it  Teems  the 
giving  the  work  an  elegant  form  was  the  whole  of  their  merit,  for 
virtually  and  in  TubAance  it  was  the  work  of  Cranmer,  who  at  that 
time  was  JuAly  eAeemed  the  ablcA  canoniA  in  Englatul. 

Upon  this  work  it  may  be  obferved  that  if  ever  choral  mufic  might 
be  faid  to  be  in  danger  of  being  banifhed  from  our  churches,  the  era. 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Reformatio  Legum  EccleAaAicarum  was  of 
all  others  the  time ; and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  to  thofie  who 
were  intercAed  in  the  retention  of  the  folemn  church  fervice,  the 
years  which  were  fpent  in  framing  that  work,  were  a dreadful  inter- 
val j however  their  fears  were  conliderably  abated  when  it  was  known 
that  the  thirty-two  commiflioners  had  not  reprobated  church  muAc,. 
but  had  barely  condemned,  by  the  name  of  Agurate  and  operofe  mu- 
Ac, that  kind  of  Anging  which  was  produdtive  of  confufjon,  and 
rendered  unintelligible  to  the  auditory  thofe  parts  of  the  fervice  which 
required  their  AridteA  attention  ; at  the  fame  time  the  rule  preferibed 
by  the  commiOioners  requires  that  certain  parts  of  the  fcrvicc  be  fung, 
* BuiaccHiQ.  Reform,  pact  U,  CollcdUon  of  Records,  hooklL  numb.  23. 
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by  tlie  tniniHers  and  clerks  in  a plain,  diftin(fl,  and  audible  manner; 
which  in  cfFc<fl  was  nothing  more  than  reducing  choral  fcrvicc  to 
lhat  rtate  of  purity  and  fiinplicity  from  which  it  had  deviated  *. 

In  the  book  of  Homilies  we  meet  with  a paflage,  which,  whether 
intended  to  juflify  or  reprehend  the  ufe  of  mufic  in  divine  worlhip, 
has  been  a matter  of  contreverfy  : an  objedtion  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a woman,  fuppofed  to  be  difeourfing  with  her  neighbour  on  the 
fubjedt  of  the  reformed  church  fervice.  which  Ihc  utters  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ‘ ffolTIii.toliat  ftltiU  tDC  nofu  boattlmcc^,  (ince 

■ nil  tlir  otwblp  toe  tocrc  toont  to  {|abc  arc  gone ; fince  toe  can= 
' not  l)rac  tijc  lihc  piping,  (inging,  cljanting,  nnb  plaping  upon  tf)c  or: 
‘ ganjal  tltat  toe  toitlb  before  i'  Upon  which  the  preacher  interpofes, 
faying.  ‘ bcaclu  Delobeb,  toe  ongljt  greatip  to  rejoitc  anb  gibe 
‘ i&ob  tl>ankp  that  one  tljurtbc^  are  belibercb  out  of  all  tbofe  tbingjat 
‘ toi)icf)  bifplea&b  4?ob  fo  fore,  anb  fUtltilp  brfileb  i)iji  l^oip  IjouCc  anb 
‘ ^10  plate  of  praper  f.* 

Upon  a review  of  the  cenfures  on  church-mufic  contained  in  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  heretofore  mentioned,  and  in  the  Re- 
formatio Legum  Ecclcfiafticarum,  it  will  for  the  moll  part  be  found 
lhat  they  were  occalioned  rather  by  the  abufes  that  for  a long  time  had 
attended  it,  than  any  perfuafion  in  the  reformers  of  the  unlawfulnefs 
of  the  pradlice.  It  is  true  that  thofe  of  the  Englilh  clergy,  who  in 
the  perfccution  under  queen  Mary  had  fled  to  Franefort,  and  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  nonconformity,  affcdled  to  confider  it  as  fuper- 
flitious  and  idolatrous  ; but  the  Icfs  rigid  of  their  brethren  thought 
it  had  a tendency  to  cdiiication,  and  was  fuflicicntly  warranted  by 
feripture  and  the  pradlice  of  the  primitive  church. 

• ‘ In  riivinis  capitibiu  reciMndis,  & Pfalmis  concinendi's,  mlniUri  & derici  diligenlec 
‘ hoc  rogitnre  debent,  non  folum  a fe  Dcum  laudari  oponerr,  fed  alios  etiam  horratu  & 
‘ excmplo  & obfervatione  idorum  ad  eundem  cultnm  adduerndos  efle.  Quaproptcr  partite 

* voces  & dilUndle  pronuntient,  & canius  fit  illorum  clatus  & aptus,  ut  ad  auditorum 
‘ omnia  fenfum.  Sc  intdiigcniiam  proveniant;  iiaque  vibratam  illam,  & operofam  muG- 
‘ can),  qux  Ggurata  dicitur,  aufeiri  placet,  quae  fic  in  multitudinis  auribua  tumultuatur, 
‘ ut  fepc  linguam  non  poflit  ipfam  lotiucntem  iniclligerc.  T um  auditores  etiam  ipG  fint 
' in  opere  Gmul  cum  cicricis  & minillris  ccitas  divinorum  officiorum  particulas  canemes, 
‘ in  quibuB  I*falmi  piimumerunl,  aiinumcrabitur  fidei  fymbolum,  & gloria  in  cxccIGs, 

* decem  folcmnia  piaecepta,  catteraque  hujufmodi  praccipua  rcligionis  capita,  quae  maxi- 

* mum  in  communi'Gde  nollra  pomius  habent : hiis  enim  piis  divini  cultus  exercitationi- 
‘ bus  Sc  iiivitantentis  pupulus  feipfum  eriget,  ac  fcnfii  quendam  habebit  orandi,  quorum 
‘ G iiullz  nifi  aufcultandi  partes  Gnt,  ita  friget  Sc  jacet  mens,  ut  nullam  de  rebus  divinis 
‘ vehementem  Sc  &riam  cogitationem  fufeipere  poGit.*  Keformatio  Legum  Lcdeftaftica'. 
rum,  lit.  Oe  Divinis  Ofliciis,  cap.  5. 

f Second  part  of  the  Homily  of  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer,  pag.  jog. 
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The  rule  laid  down  for  church  mufic  in  England,  almoil  a thou- 
fand  years  ago,  was  ‘ Simplicem  fandtamque  Melodiam,  fecundum 
* morem  Ecclefiae,  fcftentur  with  a view  to  this  the  thiriy-two 
commidloncrs  laboured  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  a pradice  that  had 
at  lead  the  fandtion  of  antiquity  on  its  fide,  and  to  remove  from  the 
church  what  they  as  juAly  as  emphatically  termed  ' curious  Anging.' 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  exprcflion  * curious  finging,’  which 
might  lead  a Aranger  to  the  date  of  muAc  at  this  period  to  ftifped 
that  it  meant -fuch  a nicety,  exadnefs,  and  volubility  in  the  perform- 
ance, as  is  at  prcfent  required  in  the  niulic  of  the  theatre;  but  this 
fccms  not  to  have  been  the  cafe.  Morley,  who  is  fomewhat  free  in 
his  cenfureof  the  choir  Angers  of  his  time,  acquits  them  of  any  fuch' 
affedled  nicety  in  their  finging  as  might  lead  men  to  fay  it  was  over 
curious  : on  the  contrary,  he  reprefents  their  performance  as  Aovenly 
to  a great  degree  In  Aiort,  the  true  objeft  of  thofe  many  cenfures 
-aahich  at  diderent  times  were  paAcd  on  choir  fervice,  was  not  curious 
finging,  but  intricate,  elaborate,  and  unedifying  muAc : jigurata  is 
the  epithet  by  which  it  is  charadlcrized  in  the  Reformatio  Legum 
EcclcfiaAicarum  ; now  Cantus  fguratus  is  a term  ufed  in  contra- 
didindtion  to  Cantus  planus  or  Cantus  Jirmus,  and  means  that  kind 
of  fong  which  abounds  with  fugues,  refponfivc  paflages,  and  a com- 
mixture of  various  and  intricate  proportions,  which,  whether  extem- 
porary or  written,  is  by  muficians  termed  dcfcant,  and  of  this  kind> 
of  mufic  the  following  is  a fpccimcn 

* Spelman.  Concil.  vol.  1.  pjg.  948.  + Imrod.  to  Praflicall  Mufic,  pag.  179. 

% Dr.  Brovn,  on  the  authority  of  GafTendi,  aflerta  that  fome  time,  he  fays  not  hotv  long, 
after  the  invention  of  counterpart  by  Guido,  according  to  the  natural  tendency  of  this  im* 
provement,  all  the  world  ran  mad  after  an  artificial  variety  of  parts.  DilTertation  on  the 
Union,  &c.  of  Poetry  and  Mufic,  pag.  209.  In  this  he  feems  to  have  made  a twofold 
miflaltc,  fur  neither  was  Guido  the  inventor  of  counterpoint,  nor  was  it  after  a va- 
riety of  pans  that  the  world  were  running  mad  -,  it  was  an  aficflion  for  that  curious  and  ■ 
intricate  mufic  above  fpoten  of  that  intoxicated  the  muficians,  and  which  firfl  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  afterwards  the  thirty-two  commilfioncrs,  as  above  is  related,  endeavoured 
to  reform.  Nor  is  this  author  lefs  unfortunate  in  his  aflertion  that  the  Greeks  that  efcaped 
from  the  taking  of  Conlbinlinople  brought  a refined  and  enervate  fpccics  of  mufic  into  Italy 
from  Greece.  Ibid.  Some  ancient  Greek  manuferipts  on  mufic  and  other  fubjcAs  were 
sdl  they  brought,  and  many  of  them  have  fiiice  been  pubIKhed  ; that  enervate  fpecies  of 
mufic  which  he  complains  they  brought  to  Rome,  is  no  where  taken  notice  of  in  hiflory  i 
if  by  enervate  he  means  clahoratc,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing,  that  as  the  fcience 
improved,  the  muficians  departed  by  degiees  from  that  fimplicity  which  diAinguifh.es  the 
fongs  of  the  Proveii9aIs,  who,  after  all  that  can  be  laid,  were  the  fathers  of  the  modern 
fccular  mufic,  for  as  to  ccclcfiaAical  mufic,  notwiihAanding  all  that  hc  has  advanced,  it 
was  under  the  diieClion  and  management  of  tite  clergy. 
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A Lesson  of  Descant  of  thirtie  eighte  Proportions  of 

SUMDRIE  KINOES,  MADE  BY  MASTER  GiLES,  MaSTER  OF 
THE  ChIEDREN  at  WINDSOR. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  above  particulars  fufficicntly  explain  the  term  Curfous  Sing- 
ing, and  Ihcw  that  the  mufic  of  the  church  was,  at  the  time 
above  fpoken  of,  extremely  elaborate  and  artificial  in  its  contexture. 
It  alfo  appears  that  thofe  who  had  the  diretSion  of  choral  fervice  in 
the  fevcral  churches  and  chapels  in  this  kingdom,  were  to  a great  de- 
gree folicitous  about  the  performance  of  it ; and  to  the  end  that  every 
choir  fliould  be  furniihed  with  a competent  number  of  fingers,  more 
efpecially  boys,  writs  or  placards  were  ifl'ued,  empowering  the  offi- 
cers to  whom  they  were  diredled,  to  imprefs  the  male  children  of 
poor  perfons  in  order  to  their  being  infirufled  In  mufic,  and  qualified 
for  choir  fervice.  Tufler,  the  author  of  the  Five  hundred  Points  of 
good  Hulbandry,  and  who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  re- 
lates that  being  a child,  and  having  been  fent  by  his  father  to  a mufic 
fchool,  as  was  the  praflicc  in  thofe  times,  he  was  removed  to  Wal- 
lingford college,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  feized  by  virtue  of 
one  of  thofe  placards,  which  at  that  time  were  iflued  out  to  fundry 
men,  impowering  them  to  imprefs  boys  for  the  fervice  of  the  feve- 
ral  choirs  In  this  kingdom  j and  that  at  lad  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  fettled  at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  had  Redford,  a Ikilful  mufician, 
for  his  mader.  The  poor  child  feems  to  have  bad  a hard  time  of  it, 
as  appears  by  his  account  in  thefe  words  t 

Stanza  III. 

came  to  tliat  borne  ^ 
linage  goob  anb  gentle  bloob, 

^n  43fTeL’  laiec  in  biiiage  Caiec 
that  ^{iiienball  bisbt: 

3Di)icI)  toillage  libe  bp  S2^nbtree  fibe, 

Inhere  fbenb  bib  ^ mine  infancp ; 

<Cbere  then  mp  name  in  boned  fame 
remuineb  in  fight. 

IV. 

31  pet  but  poong,  no  fpeecb  of  tong, 

JI^oc  tenrep  tsitball  that  often  fall 
from  motber$t  eiefi  inben  cbilb  out  criejS 
to  pact  bcc  fro ; 

Vou  III.  S 8 8 Coulb 
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Coiiib  pittp  make  goob  fat^rc  take, 

9$ut  out  ^ muQ  to  long  be  tkntfi ; 
topat  31  iDoulb,  bo  ttkat  3|  coulb, 

* minb  tDa0  fo. 

V. 

<0  painrfull  time ! foe  ebeep  teime 
IBkot  toofeb  carr;^,  like  baircb  bcarejt ! 
leiKit  bobbeb  Iipj^>  tnkat  peckc;},  ta)f)at  nip^, 
tDkat  kcHi^  toif  ! 

cai)<>t  robcp  ! bok)  bare  ! tobat  toUcbgefarc! 
Wl^t  brrab  fjob)  kale  I Ukbat  pennp  ale  ! 
Cbcn  n^ailingforb  {jobi  inert  tboti  abboc'b 
of  (ilip  boiej$ ! 

VI. 

foe  mp  boice,  3[  >nu(I  (no  cboice) 
3;b)ap  of  foefe  like  poking  borfe, 
foe  funbrie  men  bab  plaeatbjtf  then 
Qicb  cbilb  to  take  : 

Cbe  better  brek,  tbc  leffee  rek  • 

Co  ferue  tbe  queerc,  nobo  there  notn  here ; 
foe  time  fo  fpent  5P  »«ap  repent, 
anb  forroto  make. 

VII. 

<!3ut  markc  tbe  tbance,  mpfelf  to  banee, 

‘fisp  feienblbip'iS  lot  to  l^aulc’jt  $[  got ; 
jl>o  founb  31  grace  a certain  fpace 
kill  to  remaine 


, • This  exprenion  is  worthy  of  a critical  obferralion : 

‘ The  belter  breft  the  Icfler  reft/' 

Tn  ringing,  the  found  is  originally  produced  by  the  a£iion  of  the  lungs  j which  are  fo- 
en'emlal  an  organ  in  this  refpeiS,  that  to  have  a good  bread  was  formerly. a common  peri- 
phrafis  to  denote  a good  finger.  The  Italians  make  ufc  of  the  terms  T«rr  di  Ptita 
and  /Vr  di  TiJ!a  to  lignify  two  kinds  of  voice,  of  which  the  firft  is  the  beft.  In 
Shakefpeare’s  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night,  after  the  down  is  afkcd  to  Cog,  Sir  Andrew-- 
Agucthcck  fays, 

‘ By  my  troth  the  fool  has  an  cttcelicnt  bread.’ 

And  in  the  ftatutes  of  Stoke  eoilcgc  in  Suffolk,  founded  by  Parker,  archbiOtop  ofi 
Canterbury,  is  a prosifion  in  ihcfe  words  : ‘ of  which  faid  queriftets,  after  their  breads  arc 
‘ changed  [i.  e.  their  voices  broke]  we  writ  the  mod  apt  of  wit  and  capacity  be  heipcn  with, 
* exhibition  of  forty  IhiUiogs,  &c.’  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  pag.  9. 

S9ttbi. 
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i©irh  Hfbforb  • tl^crf,  rfte  liSc  no  iBljert 
foe  tiinnins  fiut)  anb  totrtiie  inuc^, 
fS>p  tuijoin  roinc  port  of  inunthe  act 
fb  bib  ^ ffaine. 

VIII. 

from  3panlc’jf  3 tornr,  to  (f aton  Cent 
Co  Irorn  ttreishttoairjar  t(ie  lattn  pijraic^, 
a^licrc  fiftic  tijrce  Rripcjec  siurn  to  mre 
at  once  ^ ftob 

for  fault  hut  fmall  or  none  or  all, 

3ft  tame  to  pajtf  tijub  beat  3|  toajtf ; 

,i9ec  Hbali  -f-  fre  ttie  incrtie  of  t<|rc 
to  me  poore  lab. 

Such  was  the  general  Hate  of  cathedral  muHc  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ; the  reformation  in  religion,  which  took  place 
at  that  period,  produced  great  alterations,  as  well  in  the  difcipline  as 
dodlrine  of  the  Chriftian  church  i thefe,  fo  far  as  they  refpedl  the 

• John  Redford  organill  and  almoner  of  St.  Paul’s.  .Seevol.  II.  pag.  526. 

This  Udall  was  Nicholas  Udall,  ftyled  by  Bayle  ‘ Elegamiillmus  omnium  bonarum 
‘ literarium  magiilcr,  et  earum  fclicilTimus  interpres and  that  mailer  of  Eton  fchool 
whole  feverity  made  divers  of  his  fcholars  run  away  from  the  fchool  for  fear  of  beating. 
Roger  Afcham  tells  the  Itory  in  the  preface  to  his  Scholcmaflcr ; and  a fpecimen  of 
Udall’s  elegance  both  in  verfe  and  profe  may  be  feen  in  the  appendix  to  Afeham’s  works 
in  quarto,  publifhed  by  John  Bcnnet,  1761. 

The  life  of  this  poor  man  ['rulTcr]  was  a ferics  of  misfortune  t from  Eton  he  went  to- 
Trinity-hall  in  Cambridge,  but  foon  left  the  univerfity,  and  at  diil'ercnt  limes  was  tefident 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  was  fuccclTively  a mofician,  fchool-niaBer, 
ferving  man,  hulbandman,  grazier,  and  poet,  but  never  throve  in  any  of  thefe  feveral  vo- 
C.ations.  Fuller  relates  that  he  traded  at  large  in  oxen,  flteep,  dairies,  and  grain  of  all 
‘ kinds,  to  no  profit : that  whether  he  bought  or  fold  bfc  loft  . and  that  when  a renter  he 
' impoverilhed  himfclf,  and  never  inriched  his  landlord;’  all  which  feems  to  be  too  true 
by  his  own  Ihewing,  and  is  a proof  of  the  truth  of  that  faying  in  holy  feripture  th.at  the 
battle  is  not  to  the  ftrong,  nor  the  race  to  the  fwift. 

As  to  the  Five  hundred  Points  of  Hulbandry,  it  is  written  in  familiar  verfe,  and  abounds 
with  many  luriruis  p.arliculars  that  befpeak  the  manners,  the  eiiftoms,  and  modes  of  living 
in  this  country  from  the  year  1520,  to  about  half  a century  after  ; bcfidcs  which  it  difeo- 
vers  fuch  a degree  of  ccconomical  wifdom  in  the  author,  fuch  a fcdulous  attention  to  the 
hoiieft  arts  of  thriving,  fuch  a general  love  of  mankind,  fuch  a regard  to  juftice,  and  a re- 
verence for  religion,  that  we  ilo  not  only  lament  his  misfortunes,  but  wonder  at  them,  aud 
arc. at  a lots  to  account  for  his  dying  poor,  who  underftood  fo  wcU  the  method  to  become 
ucb. 
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Lutheran  ritual,  have  been  already  mentioned}  and  thofc  that  relate  to 
thcCalvinifts  are  purpofcly  referred  to  another  place.  It  remains  then 
to  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  that  formulary  which  at  prefent  diftin- 
guilheS  the  church  of  England  from  the  other  reformed  churches. 
And  firft  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  until  about  the  year  1530,  the  li- 
turgy, as  well  here  as  in  other  countries  then  in  fubjeifUon  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  agreeable  to  the  Roman  ritual,  was  faid  or  fung  in  Latin. 
In  the  year  1536  the  Creed,  Pater  Noller,  and  Ten  Commandments 
■were  by  the  king's  command  put  into  Englifli  j and  this,  as  Fuller 
obferves,  was  the  farthcft.pace  which  the  reformation  ftepped  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  Vlll*. 

In  the  year  1548,  being  the  fecond  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a 
liturgy  wholly  in  EnglUh,  was  compofed  by  Cranmer,  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  other  eminent  divines,  confirmed  by  a Aatute  z and 
3 of  the  fame  king,  that  impofed  a penalty  on  fuch  as  fhould  de- 
prave the  fame>  or  neglect  the  ufe  thereof,  and  printed  in  the  year 
1549,  with  the  title  of  the  ‘ Book  of  the  Common  Prayer,  &c.’  as 
being  framed  as  well  for  the  ufe  of  the  people  as  the  priefl,  and 
in  which  all  are  required  to  join  in  common.  Againft  this  liturgy 
fome  objedlions  were  taken  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Fagius,  Peter  Martyr, 
Bucer,  and  others,  upon  which  a (latute  was  made  in  the  fifth 
and  fixth  years  of  the  fame  king,  enabling  that  it  fliould  be  faith- 
fully and  godly  perufed,  explained,  and  made  perfed.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and,  with  fome  variations,  the  liturgy  was  publifh- 
ed  in  1552. 

In  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  underwent  a fe- 
cond, and  in  the  firfl  of  James  a third  revifal  s but  the  latter  of  ihefe 
produced  only  a fmall  alteration  in  the  rubric,  fo  that  we  may  date 
the  final  fettlcment  of  the  Englifh  liturgy  from  the  year  1559,  when 
it  was  printed  by  Grafton,  with  this  title,  ' The  Booke  of  Common 

• Prayer  and  Adminiftration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and 

* Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

But  notwithdanding  thefe  feveral  alterations  and  amendments  of 
the  ritual,  it  will  be  found  that  the  folemn  fervice  of  our  church  is 
nearly  coeval  with  the  liturgy  itfelf;  for  the.  rubric,  as  it  (lands  in 
the  firA  common  prayer  of  Edward  VI.  preferibes  in  terms  the  fay- 

* Cbuieh  Hid,  in  Biitaine,  book  VII,  pag.  386. 

ing 
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ing  or  Jinging  of  mattcns  and  evcnfong  ; and  in  the  minlilration  of 
the  communion  that  the  clerks  Ihall  Jing  in  Englilh  for  the  office  or 
Introitc,  as  it  is  called,  a pfalm  appointed  for  that  day.  And  again 
it  diredls  that  the  clerks  ffiall  fing  one  or  many  of  the  fentences  there- 
in mentioned,  according  to  the  length  and  ffiortnefs  of  the  time  that 
the  people  be  offering.  Again,  the  rubric  to  the  fame  firft  common 
prayer  of  Edward  VI.  directs  that  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays  the 
Engliffi  litany  ffiall  be  faid  or  fung  in  all  places  after  fuch  form  as  is 
appointed  by  the  king’s  majefty’s  injundlions.  Thefe,  together  with 
the  feveral  diredlionS  contained  in  the  rubric  above-cited,  for  finging 
the  port  communions,  Gloria  in  exccHis,  and  other  parts  of  the  fer- 
vice,  fufficiently  prove  that,  notwithftanding  the  objedlions  againft 
choral  mufic,  and  the  pradUcc  of  fomcof  the  reformed  churches,  the 
compilers  of  the  liturgy,  and  indeed  the  king  himfelf,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  his  injunftions,  looked  upon  the  folemn  mufical  fervice 
as  tending  to  edification,  and  %vere  therefore  determined  to  retain  it. 
And  this  opinion  feems  to  be  adopted  by  the  flatute  of  2 and  3 Edw.VI. 
cap.  I.  which  though  it  contains  no  formal  obligation  on  the  clergy  or 
others  to  ufe  or  join  in  either  vocal  or  inffrumental  mufic  in  the  com- 
mon prayer,  yet  does  it  clearly  recognize  the  pra(flice  of  finging,  and 
that  in  fuch  terms,  as  cannot  but  preclude  all  queftion  about  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  it  with  thofe  who  admit  the  authority  of  parliament  to  de- 
termine the  form  and  order  of  public  worffiip,  for  the  flatute  enafls 
that  * if  any  manner  of  parfon,  vicar,  or  other  whatfoever  minifler 
‘ that  ought  to  fing  or  ffiould  fing  or  fay  Common  Prayer,  according 

• to  the  form  then  lately  appointed,  or  ffiall  refufe  to  ufe  the  fame,  or 
‘ ffiall  ufe  any  other  form,  he  ffiall  forfeit,  &c.’ 

And  fedlion  VII.  of  the  fame  flatute  is  a provifo  thatpfalmsor  prayer 
taken  out  of  the  Bible  may  be  ufed  in  due  time,  nut  letting  or  omit- 
ting thereby  the  fervice  or  any  part  thereof  *. 

The  fubl'cquent  abolition  of  the  mafs,  and  the  introduflion  of  a 
new  liturgy  into  the  church,  calculated  to  be  cither  fung  or  faid  in 
churches,  as  it  implied  no  Icfs  than  a total  repudiation  of  the  ancient 

• Wiih  refpeA  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  folemn  choral  fervice  at  tke  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  we  meet  with  the  following  note:  * On  the  eighteenth  day  of 

• the  moncth  of  .September,  1 5 *7,  the  letany  wav  fung  in  th«  Englifh  tongue  in  St.  Paul’s 
‘ church  between  the  quite  and  the  high  altar,  the  fingers  kneeling,  half  on  the  one  fide 

• and  half  on  the  other.  And  the  fame  day  the  epiftlc  and  gofpel  was  alfo  red  at  the  high 
‘ mafs  in  the  EngliUi  tongue.’  Heylin’s  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  pag.  4a. 
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mufical  fervice,  made  it  ncccflary  for  thofc  who  were  concerned  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  fplendor  of  divine  worfliip  to  think  of  fram- 
ing a new  one.  Many  very  excellent  mufleians  were  living  about 
that  time,  but  few  of  them  had  embraced  the  new  religion,  as  it  was 
called,  and  thofc  of  the  old  could  not  be  expected  immediately  to  affiR 
in  it.  Dr.Tye,  the  king’s  preceptor  in  mufic,  was  a proteftant,  but 
he  had  undertaken,  in  emulation  of  Sternhold,  to  tranflatc  the  Ads 
of  the  Apoftles  into  EngliQi  metre,  and  farther  fet  them  to  mufic  of 
four  parts ; notwithfianding  all  which,  in  lefs  than  two  years  after 
compiling  of  king  Edward’s  liturgy,  a formulc  wascompofed,  fo  per- 
fe£i  in  its  kind,  that,  with  fcarcc  any  variation,  it  continues  to  be  the 
rule  for  choral  fervice  even  at  this  day. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  work  was  that  John  Marbeck  orMcr- 
becke,  of  whofc  pcrfccution,  grounded  on  a fufpicion  of  hercly,  aix 
ample  account  has  herein  before  been  given.  This  book  was  printed 
by  Richard  Grafton  in  1559,  and  has  this  Ihort  title : 

€i)t  ^ookc  of  Common  flrairt:  tiouii. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  laft  leaf  is  the  name  ^[ofin  Cl^crBttltc,  by 
which  we  are  to  underdand  that  he  was  the  author  or  compofer  of  the 
mufical  notes : thefe,  fo  far  as  the  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  and  that  of 
Elizabeth  may  be  faid  to  correfpond,  are  very  little  different  from 
thofe  in  ule  at  this  day,  fo  that  this  book  may  truly  be  confidered  as 
the  foundation  of  thefulemn  mufical  fervice  of  the  church  of  England. 

A particular  account  of  this  curious  work  is  here  intended  to  be 
given,  but  firft  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  it  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Romifli  ritual  j as  firfi,  it  contains  a general  recitatory 
intonation  for  the  Lord  s Prayer,  the  Apoftles  Creed,  and  fuch  other 
parts  of  the  fervice  as  arc  moll  proper  to  be  red,  in  a certain  key  or 
pitch.  To  the  Verficles,  Refponfes,  Introits,  Kyrics,  Gloria  in  ex- 
celfis.  Offertories,  Prefaces,  Sandlus,  and  Pod- communions,  melodies 
arc  adapted,  of  a grave  and  decent  form,  and  nearly  as  much  redrained 
as  thofc  of  St.  Ambrofe  or  Gregory  j and  thefe  have  an  harmonical 
relation  to  the  red  of  the  fervice,  the  dominant  of  each  being  in  uni- 
fon  with  the  note  of  the  key  in  which  the  whole  was  to  be  fuiig. 

After  a Ihort  explanation  of  the  mufical  charadlers  that  occur  in  the 
book,  follows  the  order  of  Mattins,  beginning  with  the  Lord’s 

. Prayer 
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Prayer*,  which,  as  it  Is  not  required  by  the  rubric  to  be  fung,  is  fet 
to  notes  that  befpealc  nothing  more  than  a fucceflion  of  founds  of  the 
fame  name  and  place  in  the  fcale,  viz.  C sol  fa  ut,  that  being 
about  the  mean  tone  of  a tenor  voice.  Thcfe  notes  are  of  various 
lengths,  adapted  to  exprefs  the  quantity  of  the  fyllables,  which  they 
do  with  great  exadlneis. 

For  the  reafons  of  this  uniform  kind  of  Intonation  it  is  necelTary  to 
recur  to  the  pradtice  of  the  church  at  the  time  when  choral  or  anti- 
phonal  linglng  was  firil  introduced  into  it,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  liturgy  was  fung  ; which  being  granted,  the 
regularity  of  the  fervice  required  that  fuch  parts  of  it  as  were  the 
moft  proper  for  mufic,  as  namely,  the  Te  Dcum  and  other  hymns, 
and  alfo  the  evangelical  fongs,  fhould  be  fung  in  one  and  the  fame 
key  ; it  was  therefore  neceflary  that  this  key,  which  was  to  pervade 
and  govern  the  whole  fervice,  fliould  be  fixed  and  afeertained,  other- 
wife  the  clerks  or  fingers  might  carry  the  melody  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  voices.  As  the  ufe  of  organs  or  other  inftroments  in  churches 
was  not  known  in  thofe  early  times,  this  could  no  otherwife  be  done 
than  by  giving  to  the  prayers,  the  creeds,  and  other  parts  of  the  fer- 
vlce  not  fo  proper  to  be  fung  as  red,  fome  general  kind  of  intonation, 
by  means  whereof  the  dominant  would  be  fo  imprefled  on  the  ears 
and  in  the  memories  of  thofe  that  fung,  as  to  prevent  any  deviatioa 
from  the  fundamental  key  ; and  accordingly  it  may  be  obferved  that 
in  his  book  of  the  Common  Praicr  noted,  Marbeck  has  given  to  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  an  uniform  intonation  -j-  in  the  key  of  C,  faving  a fmall 
inflexion  of  the  final  claufe,  which  here  and  elfewhere  he  makes  ufe 
of  to  keep  the  feverai  parts  of  the  fervice  dilUnfi,  and  prevent  their 
running  into  each  other.  But  this  will  be  better  underftood  by  a pc- 
rufal  of  the  compofition  Itfelf,  which  is  as  follows  : 

* It  is  to  be  remuked  that  tbe  fentences  from  feripture,  one  Or  more  nhereof  the  mi- 
nifler  at  his  diferetion  is  directed  to  recite ; the  exhortation,  general  confellion,  and  abfo- 
Kiiion,  with  which  the  order  of  Common  Prater  now  begins,  were  no  put  of  king  Ed- 
ward's littirgy,  but  were  firil  infeitcd  in  that  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

f Iris  trnethatthat  uniform  kind  of  intonation  above  deferibed,  efpecrally  in  the  pre- 
catory parts  of  divine  fervice,  is  liable  to  exception,  as  being  void  of  that  energy  which 
fome  think  proper  in  the  utterance  of  prayer;  yet  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  inficxions 
of  the  human  voice  arc  fo  various  with  refpe£t  to  tone  and  cadence,  that  no  two  perfons 
can  in  flriflnefs  be  faid  to  read  alike;  and  that  fcarce  any  thing  it  more  ofTenfive  to  a nice 
and  difeerning  ear  than  falfc  emphafis  or  an  efiecled  p^oa,  it  may  well  be  queftioned 
whether  a grave  and  decent  monotony  is  not  upon  the  whole  the  bell  form  of  utterance,  at 
lead  in  public  worOiip,  M well  for  the  other  pant  of  tbe  fervice  required  to  be  ted,  at  the 
prayers. 
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lire  fntijcc  tDljici)  arte  in  l^eatoen  fiallotocb,  $c. 


3^rten.  <3ob  mahe  Tpebe  to  fjuc  me. 


3(unfb).  O Xocbe  make  fjall  to  ^Ipe  me. 


|!>riea.  (t3lorp  be  to  tlje  fatbec  anb  to  tbc  * Tonne 


anb  to  tbc  bolp  sboR.  it  inaii  in  tbe 


be0innpng  i^  note  anb'  cuec  fl)al  be,  toorlb 


iDptbout  mb  ^men.  firapfe  pc  tlje  locbe. 
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The  manner  of  intonating  the  pfalms  is  dircdlcd  to  be  the  fame  as 
ef  the  hymn  Venite  exultemus,  the  notes  whereof  are  as  follow: 


1 1 ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 1 1 

Conic, 

Iftt  uj0i  rims  unto  tfjc  lorbc,  Ictt 

F M Mi  M 

-■J— K — ■ H W- 

^crtlp  rciopte  in  tljc  llrniBtfj  of  cure 

5tnb  fo  forrft  toprfi  tfjc  rfH  of  ri^c  fPCjlmc^,, 

^ a0  tl)rp  be  appoiiucb. 

faliution,  $c. 


Next  follows  the  Tc  Deum,  which  being  a hymn  of  pralfe,  de- 
Tiates  more  from  that  tone  of  audible  reading  directed  by  the  rubric 
than  the  preceding  parts  of  the  mattin-fervice.  The  Benedidlus, 
which  is  direfted  to  follow  the  fecond  Ic/Ton,  is  noted  in  a different 
manner;  in  fhort,  it  is  fet  to  a chanting  tune;,  which  is  iterated  as 
the  feveral  verfes  return.  The  fame  hymn,  Benedidlus,  is  fet  to 
other  notes,  but  Rill  in  the  form  of  a chant,  and  either  of  thefe,  at 
the  elcdlion  of  the  prieft,  are  allowed  to  be  fung. 

Then  follow  the  Kyric  and  Chriflc  Eleyfon,  and  after  them  the 
ApoAles’  Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer,  both  of  which  are  intonated  in  C 
FA  UT  ; but  in  the  intonation  of  the  latter  this  particular  is  remark- 


- * Thepraflice  of  chaining  the  Pfaimt,  nhich  doubllefs  is  meant  to  imitate  the  ancient 
intiphonal  Tinging  infVilatecI  hy  flavianus  ami  Diodorus,  is  TuppoTcd  to  have  had  its  rife 
at  this  time.  In  the  Englilh  1‘falter,  to  facilitate  the  pradlice  of  chanting,  the  text  is  con> 
ftantly  pointed  in  a manner  no  tray  rcconcilcablc  with  the  rules  of  Orthography,  that  is  to  ■ 
fav,  with  a colon  as  near  the  middle  of  the  rerfe  as  polTible,  without  the  Icall  regard  had 
to  the  fenfeof  it,  as  here,  ‘ I am  wcllpicafed:  that  the  Lord  hath  heard  theeoice  of  my 
* prayer.'  ‘ O how  amiable  are  thy  dwellings : thou  Lord  of  holies  I’  ‘ Behold  now,  , 
‘ praife  the  Lord : ail  the  fervants  of  the  Lord.’ 

Tlie  Pfaltcr  referred  to  by  the  common  prayer  to  bored  in  the  daily  fervice,  is  taken  from 
the  great  Bible  tranflatcd  by  Miles  Coverdale  and  others  ; and  in  the  title  page  thereof 
the  pfalms  arc  faid  lo  be  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  fung  or  faid  in  churches  Jn  the  great 
Bible  the  method  of  pundluation  is  that  which  the  fenfc  recuires,  but  in  the  Pfaltcr  from 
queen  hlizabcih's  time  downwards,  the  pfalms  are  pointed  in  the  manner  above deferibed, . 
For  the  rule  of  chanting  before  each  verfe  of  the  pfalm  was  thus  divided,  we  are  to  feck,. 

Yol..,  III.  Uua  able,. 


V 
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able;  it  is  diredled  to  be  fung  by  the  choir  with  the  pricA  to  the  claufe, 
‘ And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,’  which  the  priell  fings  alone,  and 
is  anfwcred  by  the  choir  in  the  laAclaufe.  The  vcrficlcs*,  reiponfes, 
and  colleiAs  follow  immediately  after ; the  whole  is  thus  intonated.  . 


. p 

M 

k 

m 

m 

■ *■«  R B ^ 

prirtf. 

2tnb 

fenbe 

us 

not  into  temptation 

p 

M ▲ ▲ 

M 

M MM 

k 

m w T 

H 

' ? ■ 

nimtto. 

25iit 

briiuri; 

n 1 

us  from  fuil.  3Imrn. 

• ^ 

P 

_M  A.  A • 

b " m m m ^ B — — 

prirff. 

<0  lorbc 

merep  upon  us.  Stundo. 

r a ' — 

h * 

P w 

iii. B B 

stub 

grauitt 

US  tliji 

bluation.  prirl!  O lorbc 

• 

Hi  A M 1 

^ ^ w ♦ »'ww  » 


faite  tf(c  ftpnff.  SCiiiini).  3(nb  incrtifullp  ficarf 




P U M 

M M 

A. 

M M 

M 

Ip 

m 

us  totirn 

toe  call 

upon  titer.  pried 

5!ubuc 

tl)P 



P A ▲ M 

M Wi 

M 

w 

■ ▼ ▼ W 

* rr 

_A  A Ml 

m 

W 

. minifirrS 

' 1 
toiti)  rightrournrs. 

^unfto. 

stub 

mahe 

— r M 4-A- 

M M 

w,  ^ 

M 

M 

M 

■ m 

m 

tfjp  tljofen 

people 

‘ R 

topfull. 

Priett  43 

lorbc 

fauc 

• The  vcf  ficlcs  * O Lord  open  thou  my  lips,  &c.  and  the  refponfes  arc  by  the  old  church 
muficians  improperly  termed  Pnas  ',  and  the  vcrficlcs  ‘ The  Lord  be  with  you,  See/ with 
their  anfwcrs,  preceding  the  litany,  Rffponfis.  Vide  7'he  firit  Book  of  lelcilcd  Church- 
Mufic  publiflicd  by  John  Barnard,  Loud.  164I1  fol.  8;}.  91* 
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J! m- 

^ /'TS 

w 

k W 

-J4-W- 

W ■ * * a 

if)p 

prplf, 

QfunCU). 

2(nb 

f ■ w- 

WrlTc  tfjpnc  iiiljrritaunce 

_P 

- ..m 

M m iwL- 

M 

■ i m m m m m ^ H 

l&ritrt 

£rue 

prate  in  our 

tpmc 

3 lorb ; ‘JCiiiinn.  f&C: 

^ — B ■ -M  -it-  - w m w -in  - 

tniifc  tlirrc  noitc  otijct  ttiat  ffgl)tct()  foe  iijst  but 


— M — c — H — ■ — m ■ — 

n r ^ 

onelji  tijoti  43  <0ob.  ^rieft  *£<oti  malic  ciraiie 


J M M.  M 

k 

= w W # — 

our  Ijcrtctf  tuirbiB  it.itf,  ^unnu-  !3Citb  tahe  not 


_a ▲ ▲ ▲ 1 

bl  M 

1 ■ . 1 

n 1 

1 " ' 

tlipnc  fiolp  fpirit  from  iii^.  ^rirfl.  €f)c  lorb  be 


rt\ 

M W 

- 

. W ▲ A 

" P f f 

-m 

ta)i(h  noil,  3|imfb).  Hub  tontb  tf|n  fpirit.  ^rirft 


Sffcrtftf-Confft 


r M H k 

1 that  follotu  : 

Irt  U6  prop 


WWW m-  - 

4?ob  tobiclj  arte 


w-'>  ♦ w-w — W"  w -w  w w — w 


atutljor  of  prate  onb  lourr  of.  tontorbe  in  hnotO::. 
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IfbCf  of  tDljoin  IlJnbctl)  out  rtcrnal  lift,  -tofjofc  frruite  ijtf  pen 
fcctc  frcboin : ©cfciib  ujS  tf)p  ljumbic  feruaunrejJ  in  all  affaulttit 
of  out  cnciniftf,  tf;at  toe  fuetln  ttuHing  in  tljii  befcnee,  tnaiJC 
not  feate  ttfc  potoet  of  anp  obuetfatiejtf  : Cijtougi)  tfje  inigljc 


-of  5!cfn  Cljtifl  cure  Xotbe.  SCunlto.  Stmeu 


Zorbe  outc  ficauenipc  fntfjet  almistpie, 


aiib  fitetlpupng  43ob,  tobief)  Ijajet  fafclp  btouglit  Ujet  to  tijc  brgpnnpng 
of  ttiptf  bape : brfenb  UjS  in  t!^c  fame  toptt|  tl)p  mpg^ipc  potoet,  anb 
gtannt  tfiat  ban  toe  fail  into  no  fpnue,  neitljet  tunne  into  anp 
Aiiibf  of  baungrt,  but  tiiat  all  outc  bopng:$t  map  be  otbreb  bp  tbp 
goiietnaunce,  to  bo  altoape^  tljat  itf  tigbteou^  in  ti)p  dgljt : 


Cbrougb  3!cfup  out  Zotbe.  Slunlto.  ^men. 


And  thus  faith  the  book  endeth  Mattyns. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Even-fong,  as  it  Aood  in  the  firft  liturgy  of  Edward  VI. 

is  noted  in  like  manner.  The  vcrficles  and  refponfes,  which 
arc  here  called  fuffrages,  correfpond  very  nearly  with  the  form  of 
finging  them  at  this  day. 

The  hymn  Benedicite,  and  the  Athanafian  Creed,  which  arc  occa- 
Aonally  fung  in  the  morning  fervicc,  appear  alfo  in  this  work  of  Mar- 
beck  with  mufic  of  his  compofing. 

In  the  communion  lervice  occurs,  firft  the  Introite,  which  is  thus 
intonated : 
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Xl)t 


Xt  tl^c  Communion. 


nor  nnnlic  in  tlje  isope  of  fpnncrj^,  anh 


iKitl^  not  fpt  in  . t|^e  fcate  of  rlie 


rtornrfuU;  f!3ut  t)isl  bcligl):  i0,  $c. 

Then  the  Kyrie,  intonated  in  the  key  of  F f a UT, 


31 


Ochc  hone  raertp  upon  ii0.  it).  Cf)ri(i 


Ijaue  menp  upon  up.iij.  Sorb  tjanc  merep  upon  up. 


The  Gloria  in  excelfis  and  Creed  are  compofed  as  melodies,  as  are 
alfo  the  Offertories  to  the  number  of  fifteen  : The  common  and 

proper 
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proper  prefaces  for  Chriftmas,  Eaftcr,  and  Afcenfion  days,  and  for 
Whit-Sunday  and  Trinity  Sundays,  follow  next  in  order,  and  after 
them  the  Sandlus  *. 


hi  T' 

* 

q 1 

tOlp 

1 • 1 

l^lp  !?>olp 

|g M 

Xorbe 

"w4  s- 

" " ■ 

-3^-w 

■ 

^ n 

— 1 

(0o4  of  tfotttiS. 

V4  Tii '1.  ^ 

^ourn  onh  tartfj 

— 

ate 

/7\ 

4"  ■ tVHi- 

" ~1  Ml 

1- 

full  of  tfjp  elorp. 

1 

4D£anna  in 

^S^cOl. 

# 31 , , ♦ * 


XclTcb 

i0  Ije 

tl[)at 

romatcrl)  in 

94  M ^ 

• 

1 

H 

li M 

m 

■ 

]■ 

tlje  name 

i 

of  tj^e 

1 

Xorbe  : 

43lorp 

to 

ifje  0 

M 1 

ks 

11 

: ■ ■ 

Xorbe 

in  tlte 

1 

• The  San'CTUs  is  pari  of  the  communioD  office ; neverthclcfs  in  Cathadrals,  on  Sundays 
and  high  feftivals  it  is  conftamly  fuiig  at  the  end  of  rrtorning  prayer,  and  before  that  part 
of  the  Tetvice  which  is  red  by  the  Tpiftcllcr  and  Gofpellcr  while  they  arc  making  ihcit  ap- 
proach to  the  communion  tabic. 


Tji« 
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The  prayer  for  the  whole  ftatc  of  Chriftes  church,  which  has 
fincc  been  altered  into  a prayer  for  the  whole  flate  of  Chrift’s  church 
militant  here  on  earth,  with  the  laft  claufc,  is  intonated  in  A re,  >a 
fifth  above  D sol  re,  the  final  note  of  the  Saniftus.  Then  follows 
a prayer  for  the  bleffing  of  the  holy  fpirit  on  the  elements,  with  the 
intonation  of  the  laft  claufe,  vetficles,  and  refponfes,  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  Agnus  Dei,  Poft-communions,  and  a thankfgiving ; which 
fcveral  parts  of  the  fcrvicc  are  cither  wholly  omitted,  or  greatly  al- 
tered in  the  liturgy  of  Elizabeth.  Thefe  are  chiefly  noted  as  melo- 
dies. Marbeck’s  book  contains  alfo  an  office  at  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
which  differs  greatly  from  that  now  in  ufe*. 

The  objedlions  of  particular  perfons,  and  the  cenfure  of  the  thir- 
ty-two commiffioners  in  the  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclefiafticarum 
againft  curious  finging  had  made  it  neceffary  that  the  new  fervice 
ftiould  be  plain  and  edifying.  In  order  that  it  ftiould  be  fo,  this  of 
Marbeck  was  framed  according  to  the  model  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  agreeable  to  that  tonal  melody,  which  the  ancient  fa- 
thers of  the  church  have  celebrated  as  completely  adequate  to  all  the 
ends  of  prayer,  praife,  thankfgiving,  and  every  other  mode  of  reli- 
gious worlhip. 

The  interval  between  the  framing  the  firft  liturgy  of  Edward  VI. 
and  the  fetting  it  to  mufical  notes,  was  but  a year  at  moft.  It 
appears  that  at  this  time,  befides  an  eftabliftimcnt  of  houfhold 
muficians,  confiding  of  fingers  and  players  on  fundry  different  inftru- 
ments,  there  was  alfo  one  of  gentlemen  and  children  of  the  royal 
chapel,  which  had  fubfifted  in  fucceflion  from  the  time  of  Edw'ard 
IV.  The  following  is  a lift  of  both,  with  the  falaries  or  ftipends 
of  the  feveral  officers  as  it  ftood  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 


Musitions  and  Players. 


Trumpeters. 

Serjeante. 

Trumpeters. 

Luters. 


Benediift  Browne  - 
Hn  No.  16,  euery  of  them 
Y hauing  by  the  yere 
24I.  6s.  8d.  - 
f Philip  Van  Welder 
I Peter  Van  Welder 


! 

! 


1.  S.  d. 

Fee  24  6 8 

Fee  389  6 8 


Fee  40  o o 


• Vide  extraft  from  the  Liber  Niger  Domua  Regis  in  vol.  II.  page  i()0,  et  feq. 


Harpers. 
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Harpers  | 

William  Moore 

. 

Fee 

18 

5 

0 

Bernard  De  Ponte 

- 

Fee 

20 

0 

0 

0.  \ 

Thomas  Kent  - - • 

- 

Fee 

9 

2 

6 

Singers  < 

Thomas  Bowde  - 

- 

Fee 

9 

2 

6 

Rebeck 

John  Seuernecke  - - 

- 

Fee 

24 

6 

8 

Sigbutts  in  f 

5 hauinge  24I.  6s.  8d.  by! 

Fee 

00 

number  6,  j 

the  yecrc,  and  one  at? 

■ 

3 

4 

whereof  1 

36I.  10s.  - * J 

Vyalls  in  ( 

■6  at  30I.  8s.  4d.  the  yeere-j 

Fee 

number  8,  •< 

and  one  at  20I.  and  an-  j 

- 

220 

>5 

0 

whereof  1 

. other  at  18I.  5s.  - J 

Bagpiper 

Richard  Woodward 

- 

Fee 

t2 

3 

4 

Minftrelles 

'7  at  1 81.  5s.  a peecc 

- 

Fee 

127 

15 

0 

in  number  9,' 

I at  24I.  6s.  8d.  - 

- 

Fee 

24 

6 

8 

whereof 

1- 1 at  3I.  6s.  8d.  - 

- 

Fee 

3 

6 

8 

Dromflades* 

r Robert  Bruer  Mafter  drummer  - 

Fee 

18 

5 

0 

in  number  3,. 

Alexander  Peneax  - - 

- 

Fee 

18 

5 

0 

whereof 

[John  Hodgkin  - 

- 

Fee 

18 

5 

5 

Players  on  J 

tOliuer  Rampons  - 

- 

Fee 

18 

5 

0 

the  flutes  ( 

[PierGuyc 

- 

Fee 

34 

8 

4 

Players  on  | 

r John  Heywoode 

- 

Fee 

50 

0 

0 

! Anthony  de  Chounte  - 

- 

Fee 

30 

8 

4 

virginals  j 

[Robert  Bewman 

- 

Fee 

12 

3 

4 

’"the  4 brethren  Venetians, 
viz.  John,  Anthonye,  Jaf- 

1 - 

Fee 

16 

6 

8 

Muficians  ^ 

1 per  and  Baptiftc  - 

1 

Straungers 

Augufline  BaflTane  - - 

- 

• Fee 

36 

to 

0 

William  Trofles  - 

- 

Fee 

38 

0 

0 

^William  Deniuat  - 

- 

Fee 

38 

0 

0 

Players  of  in- 
terludes in  • 

euery  of  them  at  3l.6s.8d.' 
by  yeere  26I.  1 3s.  4d.  in 

Fee 

26 

»3 

4 

number  8 

Camera 7,  23I.  6s.  8d.  in 
_ Sdeio  one  31. 6s.  8d. 

1 

Makers 

• DaUMSLADE,  Idem  quod  DauuMEK,Minlbi 
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p ’William  Beton 

mcnts.  Trcforer? 


Maker,  of  I “r  | - . Fee  .o  o o 


4*1 


t Regal- maker  J 

Summa  totalis 


- - Fee  to 


o o 


>732  5 


Total  number  of  perfons  73 


Mailer  of  the 
childVen  Ri- 
chard  Bowyer. 


>3  4 


Officers  of  the  Chappell. 

1.  s. 

Fee  - « _ o 

LargelTe  to  the  children  at  high 
fealla  . . g 

Allowance  for  breakfad  for  the 
^ children  - - 16 

^ Emery  Tuckficld  John  Kye 
Nich.  Archibald  John  Angel 
William  Walker  William  Huchins 
Rob.  Chamberleyn  Robert  Phelipps 
William  Grauefend  Thomas  Birde 
Richard  Bowyer  Robert  Perry 
Gentlemen  of  William  Barber  Thomas  Wayte 
the  cbappell  Robert  Richmounte  ThomasTa*i-es| 
32,  cuery  of  Nicholas  Mellowe  Thomas  Wright 
them  yd.  ob.  John  Bendebow  Robert  Stone 
a day.  William  Mawpley  J.  Shepharde 

George  Edwards  Wil.  Hynnes 
or  Hunnis 

Robert  Morecock  Thomas  Manne 
Richard  Alyevrorth  Roger  Kenton 
Thomas  Palfreman  Lucas  CauRcll 
■RichardFarrant  Edward  Addams 
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2 at  4d.  ob.  a day  either  of  them  13  13  9I 

5 at  4d.  the  daye  every  of  them  30  8 4 ) 46  2 r 

Hugh  Williams  at  40s.  a yeere  200] 

Summa  totalis  476  15  5 

*732  5 ° Muficians  Number  of  perfons  73 

476  15  5 Officers  of  the  Chappell  Number  of  perfons  4t 

2209  o 5 Total  of  both  114 

But  all  the  labour  and  pains  that  had  been  bellowed  in  fettling  a 
ritual  for  the  proteftant  fervicc,  were  rendered  vain;  and  the  hopes 
that  had  been  entertained  of  feeing  the  reformation  of  religion  per- 
fedted,  were  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  king  in  1553,  and  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  of  the  lady  Mary,  from  whofe  bigotry  and  natu- 
ral  gloomincfs  of  temper  the  proteftante  had  every  thing  to  fear. 
It  is  Efficiently  known  that  this  event  was  attended  not  only- 
with  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  papal  authority,  but  with  the 
relloration  of  the  Romilh  ritual,  and  that  the  zeal  of  this  princefs  to 
undo  all  that  bad  been  done  in  the  preceding  reigns  of  her  father 
and  brother  was  indefatigable.  In  particular  ffie  feems  to  have  fedu- 
loufly  laboured  the  re-edabliffiment  of  the  Rotpilh  choral  fervicc,, 
and  diredled  the  republication  of  a great  number  of  Latin  fcrvice- 
books,  among  which  were  the  Primer,  Manual,  Breviary  and  others, 
in  Ufum  Sarum,  which  were  reprinted  at  London  by  Grafton,  Way.- 
land,  and  other  of  the  old  printers,  with  the  mulical  notes,  for  the. 
ufe  of  her  chapel 

CHAP.  VII. 

The  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  in  1558,  was  foIlOwed- 
by  an  adtof  parliament,  entitled  an  Adi  for  the  uniformity  of  the 
common  prayer  and  fcruice  in  the  church,  and  adminidration  of  the. 
facraments,  which,  after  reciting  that  at  the  death  of  Edward  VI, 
there  remained  one  uniforme  order  of  common  feruice  and  prayer, 

* It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nolwithflaniiing  the  fundamental  difference  in  religion 
and  the  form  of  public  worfbip  in  the  two  reigns,  it  appears  by  a record  now  in  the  pof- 
fefliojv  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  that  with  the  traiicty  of  only  a very  few  names,  the  lift  of 
Mary’s  chapel  cfUbliQunem  was  the  fame  with  ihatalxsve  given  of  her  brother  Edward’s. 
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which  had  been  fet  forth  and  authorized  by  an  aft  of  the  parliament 
holden  in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  his  reign,  and  that  the  fame  had 
been  repealed  by  an  aft  of  parliament  in  the  firft  year  of  queen  Mary, 
to  the  great  decay  of  the  due  honour  of  God,  and  difeomfort  to  the 
profeflburs  of  the  trueth  of  Chriftes  religion.  Doth  enaft  ‘ That  the 

* faid  datute  of  repeal,  and  euery  thing  therein  contained,  only  con- 

* cerning  the  faide  booke  and  feruice,  &c.  (liall  be  void.  And  that  all 

* minifters  lhall  be  bounden  to  fay  and  ufe  the  Mattens,  Euenfong,  ce- 

* lebration  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  adminidration  of  the  fucraments 

* in  fuch  order  and  form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  faid  booke  fo  autho* 

* rized  by  parliament  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  yere  of  the  reign  of  king 

* Edward  VI.  with  one  alteration  or  addition  of  certaine  ledbns  to  be 

* ufed  on  euery  Sunday  in  the  yere,  and  the  forme  of  the  Letanic  al- 
‘ tcredand  correfted,  and  two  fentences  onely  added  in  the  deliuerie 

* of  the  facrament  to  the  communicants,  and  none  other.' 

By  this  datute  the  fecond  liturgy  of  Edward  VI,  with  a few  varia- 
tions, was  redored  j but  here  we  may  note  that  correftion  of  the  li- 
tany which  is  referred  to  by  the  l^atutc,  for  it  indicates  a tem- 
per lefs  irafcible  than  that  which  aftuated  the  fird  reformers.  In 
the  litany  of  Henry  VIII,  continued  in  both  the  liturgies  of  Edward 
is  contained  the  following  prayer : ‘ From  all  fedition  and  privy  con- 

* fpiracy,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  hijkop  of  Rome,  and  all  bis  detejl- 

* able  enormities  ; from  all  falfe  doftrine  and  hcrefy,  from  hardnefs 

* of  heart,  and  contempt  of  thy  word  and  commandment.  Good 

* Lord  deliver  us  j’  taken,  with  a very  fmall  variation,  from  this  in 
the  litany  of  the  Lutherans,  ‘ Vt  ab  hodium  tuorum,  Turcse,  ct  Papa: 

* blafphemiis,cxdcet  libidinibus  clementcr  nos  confervare  digneris 

The  correftion  above-mentioned  confided  in  the  recifion  of  fo 
much  of  the  prayer  for  deliverance  from  fedition,  &c.  as  related  to 
the  bidiop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detcdablc  enormities,  as  they  arc 
termed,  and  the  addition  of  the  words  rebellion  and  fchifm,  which 
are  now  a part  of  the  prayer. 

It  is  faid  of  Elizabeth,  that  being  a lover  of  date  and  magnificence, 
Ihe  was  fccretly  a friend,  though  not  to  the  doftrines-|',  yet  to  the 
• In  Pralmod.  five  Cant,  facra.  vet.  Ecclef.  fclc£t.  per  I.iic.  I.ofTium  l.unclwrg. 
t Ncverthclefs  (lie  fecmi  to  have  cntcrtaiiiccl  fomc  opinions  which  none  of  the  reform- 
ed churches  would  ever  acquiefee  in.  When  one  of  her  chapiaina,  Mr.  Alexander  .Nowd, 
dean  of  St.  Haul's,  had  fpoken  lefs  reverently  in  a fermon  preached  before  her,  of  the  fign 
of  the  crofs  than  (he  liked  (lie  called  aloud  to  him  from  her  clufet  window,  comiTiandiiig 
him  to  retire  from  that  ungodly  digreffion,  and  return  to  his  text  And  when  one  of  her 
divines,  on  Good  Kriday,  anno  1565,  had  preached  a fermon  in  dcieuce  of  the  real  pie- 
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pomp  and  Tplendor  of  the  Romiih  religion,  and  confeqacntly  to  the 
ancient  form  of  worfliip ; and  from  principles  of  policy  fhe  might 
wirti  that  the  difference  between  the  reformed  and  the  Romifh  fervicc 
might  be  as  little  as  poOible  * ; the  effcAs  of  this  difpofition  were  vi- 
fible  in  the  reliK^lance  with  which  (he  gave  up  the  ufe  of  images  and 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  behaviour  of  thofe  of  the  Romifh 
communion,  who  made  no  fcruple  of  attending  the  fervice  of  a church 
which  had  wrefted  the  fupremacy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pope  -f-. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  thofe  divines  who  had  fled 
from  the  perfecution  under  Mary,  to  Franefort,  and  other  parts  of 

fence,  (he  openly  gnve  him  thanks  for  his  pains  and  piety.  Heylin'a  Hiftory  of  the  Re- 
formation, iliz.  pag.  124.  It  feems  that  when  (he  gave  that  (hrewd  anfwcr  to  a Popifh 
pried,  who  preded  hei  very  hard  to  declare  her  opinion  touching  the  prefence  of  Chrift  in. 
she  liicramcnt : 

Twas  God  the  word  that  fpake  It, 

He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it  t 
And  what  the  word  did  nuke  it. 

That  1 believe,  and  take  il- 

fhe  had  cither  not  fettled,  or  was  too^wife  to  declare,  her  opinion  touching  the  do£frtn<t 
of  tranfubdamiation. 

• It  is  certain  (be  had  a criici(ix  in  her  chapel.  .See  a letter  from  Sandys  bi(hop  of 
VVorceder  to  Peter  Martyr,  exprc(Ting  his  uneafineft  at  it.  Burn.  Reform.  111.  289.  29t. 
and  Records  to  book  VI.  No.  6t.  Heyliu  fays  that  it  remained  there  for  fome  years,  till 
it  was  broke  to  pieces  by  Patch  the  fool,  no  wifer  man  daring  to  undertake  fuch  a defpcralc 
fervicc,  at  the  folidtation  of  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  a near  relation  of  the  queen.  Heylin's 
Hid  of  the  Reformation,  Eliz  pag.  124.  Neal  goes  much  farther,  and  fays  ‘ that  the  altar 
' was  furnilheJ  with  rich  plate,  with  two  gilt  candicdicks,  with  lighted  candles  and  a 

* malTy  crucifix  in  the  midit,  and  that  the  fervice  was  fung  not  only  with  organs,  but  with 

* the  artificial  mufic  of  cornets  faebuu.  See.  on  folcmn  fellivals.  That  the  ceremonies  ob- 
‘ ferved  by  the  knights  of  the  garter  in  their  adoration  towards  the  altar,  which  had  been 
‘ ^bolilhcd  by  Edw.ird  VI.  and  revived  by  queen  Mary,  were  retained.  That,  in  (hort, 

* the  fervicc  peifoimcd  in  the  queen’s  chapel,  and  in  fundry  cathedrals,  was  fo  fplendid 
‘ and  (howy,  that  foreigners  could  not  didinguiOi  it  from  the  Roman,  except  that  it  was 

* performed  in  the  Eiiglidi  tongue.’  By  this  method,  he  adds,  mod  of  the  Popi(h  laity 
were  deceived  into  conformity,  and  came  regularly  to  church  for  nine  or  ten  years,  till 
the  pope,  being  out  of  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  forbad  them,  by  cxcuinmunicai- 
iiie  the  queen,  and  laying  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  inicidict.  Hid.  of  the  Puritans,. 
voT.  I.  page  1 56. 

y This  fafl  is  rather  invidioufly  mentioned  by  Neal,  in  thepaffage  cited  from  him  in  the- 
preceding  note ; the  authority  for  it  is  a letter  (tom  the  queen  to  Sir  Francis  Walfyngham,. 
dated  II.  Aug  1570,  in  which  (he  fays  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  • that  they  did  ordina- 
‘ rily  rcliirt  from  the  beginning  of  her  leign  in  all  open  places  to  the  churches,  and  to  di- 
■ vine  ferviccs  in  the  church,  iviihout  contradicfion  or  drew  of  mifliking:’ to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  a charge  of  his  at  Norwich  adizes  alTcrlcd  that  for  the  fird  ten 
years  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  tne  Roman  Catholics  came  frequently  to  church  1 and  in  his. 
fpeech  againd  Garnet,  and  other  conlpirators,  he  affirmed  this  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
giving  an  indance  thereof  in  Bedingficld,  Cornwallis,  and  (cventl  others  of  the  Romilh. 
pc.’fu^ou.  CoUici’i  EccicCad.  Hid.  toL  1L  pag.  436. 
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Germany,  and  to  Geneva,  and  had  contradled  a diflike  to  the  difei- 
pline  eftabliflied  in  England,  together  with  fome  of  the  principal 
courtiers,  made  fome  faint  attempts  towards  a revival  of  the  oppofi- 
tion  to  choral  fervice ; they  infifted  that  the  pfalms  of  David  in  me- 
tre, fet  to  plain  and  eafy  melodies,  were  fulHcient  for  the  purpofes  of 
edification ; and  for  this  they  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Calvin, 
and  the  pradlicc  of  the  churches  under  his  diredHon.  But  the  queen, 
and  ihofe  to  whom  flie  had  committed  the  care  of  revifing  the  litur» 
gy,  thought  that  the  foreign  divines  had  already  meddled  more  in 
thefe  matters  than  became  them  ; the  common  prayer  of  her  bro- 
ther had  been  once  altered  to  pleafe  Calvin,  Bucer,  Fagius,  and 
others  of  them,  and  Ihc  feemed  determined  to  make  no  more  con- 
ccfilons,  at  lead  to  that  fide,  and  therefore  Infilled  on  the  retention 
of  the  folemn  church  fervice. 

The  declaration  of  her  will  and  pleafure  in  this  refpe£t  is  contain- 
ed in  the  forty-ninth  of  thofe  injundtions  concerning  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  this  realm,  which  were  publilhed  by  her  in  the  firfl  year  of 
her  reign,  A.  D.  1559;  they  were  printed  firll  by  jugge  and  Ca- 
wood,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Sparrow’s  Colledfion  of  Articles,  In- 
jundlions,  and  Canons,  in  quarto,  1684.  That  above  referred  to,  in- 
titled  ‘ for  continuance  of  fyngyngc  in  the  church,’  is  in  the  words 
following : 

‘ 0[trm  betmirr  in  bpuerst  coliegiatr,  anb  atCa  fomt  pacific  ciptrtiirjEi, 
' tijrre  iiatfi  hern  lpiinngc$t  apponntcb  foe  the  mapntenattnee  of  menne 
‘ anb  chplbrtn,  to  uCt  fpngpngc  in  the  chucchc,  bp  meanc.d  tohereof  tljr 
‘ latDbable  fepentr  of  miiriche  hath  ben  h^b  in  tCthttation,  anb  pre= 

* ferueb  in  hnobolebge : Che  qiietneitf  maicQie,  nepthec  meanpnge  in  anp 

* inHc  the  becape  of  anp  thpnge  that  mpght  conuenientip  tenbe  to  the 

* ufe  anb  tontiniiaunre  of  th<  foibe  feiente,  neptheo  to  hone  the  fame 
‘ in  anp  parte  fo  abufeb  in  the  churchr,  that  therebp  the  common 

* ptapcc  (hoiilbe  be  the  tnoefe  unberCanbe  of  the  heacerp : IBplIcth 
‘ anb  commanberh  that  fpc0  no  alteration  be  mabe  of  fuch  afligncmcntep 
‘ of  Ipnpnge  ap  heretofore  hath  been  appointeb  to  the  ufe  of  fpngnnge 

* or  mufprhe  in  the  churthe,  bur  that  the  fame  fo  temapne.  ^nb  that 
‘ there  bee  a inobefie  anb  bep0pnetc  fong  fo  ufeb  in  all  partep  of  the 
‘ common  prnptrp  in  the  thurche,  that  the  fcme  map  be  ap  plapnclp 
‘ MnbcrQanbcb  ap  pf  it  tnere  reab  toithoiit  fpngpng.  3l!nb  pet  nebec- 
! thelclTe  for  the  comforting  of  fuch  ap  bclite  in  miiriche,.  it  map  be 

‘ per- 
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* pcrmptlfb  tljat  in  tl>c  6cgpnninsc  or  in  tljcnU  of  common  propcrjtf, 
‘ cittcc  at  mocnpngc  or  cnnipngc,  tijttc  mapc  be  fnngc  an  fjp'n™ 
‘ or  fucbe  Ipftc  fongc,  to  tljc  prapfc  of  Itlmpgbtp  in  tje  bett 
‘ forte  of  mrlobpe  onb  mu(ichr  that  mane  be  tonuenientip  beupfeb,  bau« 

* pnge  rrfpccte  ti^at  tl)c  frntente  of  tl;e  bpnrne  map  bee  nnbrrlianbrb  anb 

* prreepueb.’ 

And  yet,  notwithftanding  this  exprefs  declaration  of  the  queen'* 
pleafurc  with  regard  to  continuance  of  finging  in  the  church,  about 
three  years  after  the  publithing  thefc  her  injundlions,  fix  articles, 
tending  to  a farther  reformation  of  the  liturgy,  were  prefented  to  the 
lower  houfe  of  convocation,  the  laft  whereof  was  that  the  ufc  of 
organs  be  removed  from  churches ; which,  after  great  debate,  were 
fo  near  being  carried,  that  the  rejedtion  of  them  was  owing  to 
a finglc  vote,  and  that  too  by  the  proxy  of  an  abfent  member  •. 
Eifliop  Burnet  has  given  from  Strype,  but  without  a diredlion  where 
they  are  to  be  found,  the  heads  of  another  propofal  for  a reforma- 
tion, wherein  it  is  infilled  that  organs  and  curious  finging  (hould 
be  removed  -f-. 

In  the  reiblution  which  queen  Elizabeth  maintained  to  continue 
the  folemn  mufical  fervice  in  the  church,  it  is  fuppofed  flie  was  con- 
firmed by  Parker,  whom  Ihe  had  then  lately  promoted  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  a man  of  great  learning  and  abilities,  and,  as  it  happened, 
eminently  (killed  in  mufic.  Strype,  in  his  life  of  this  prelate,  fays  he 
had  been  taught  in  his  youth  to  fing  by  one  Love,  a pried,  and  alfo  by 
one  Manthorp,  clerk  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Norwich.  In  his  retirement 
from  the  perfecution  under  queen  Mary  he  tranllated  into  Englilh 
verfe  the  whole  book  of  the  pfalms  of  David.  In  the  foundation  of 
his  college  at  Stoke  in  Suffolk  is  a provifion  for  queriders.  He  had 
a confiderable  hand  in  framing  the  liturgy  of  queen  Elizabeth ; the 
preface  thereto,  beginning  ‘ It  hath  been  the  wifdom  of  the  church 

* of  England,’  is  confclfedly  of  his  drawing  up;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  dircdlions  concerning  the  fcrvice  of  the  church,  and 
the  declaration  concerning  ceremonies,  which  immediately  follows, 
were  of  his  writing.  Some  of  the  particulars  above  related  afford 
ground  for  a conjeiSure  that  Parker’s  affection  to  mufic  might  co- 
operate with  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  induce  him  to  join  with 
Elizabeth  in  her  endeavours  to  reform  the  choral  fervice,  and  con- 

• Bum.  Hill.  Reform,  part  III.  pag.  303.  t Ibid.  304. 
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fequcntly  that  its  rc-eftabliflimcnt  was  in  feme  degree  owing  to 
him. 

By  thepaflingof  the  adt  of  uniformity  of  thefirft  of  Eliz.cap.  2,  the 
common  prayer  and  communion  fcrvice  were  reftored  by  fuch  words 
of  reference  to  the  ufage  in  her  brother  Edward’s  time,  as  would 
well  warrant  the  ufe  of  that  mufic  which  Marbeck  had  adapted  to 
them  ; for  which  reafon,  and  bccaufe  it  had  been  printed  under  tho 
landlion  of  royal  autbofity,  the  Booke  of  Common  Praier  noted  by 
John  Marbecke,  was  conGdered  as  the  general  formula  of  choral 
fcrvice : and  to  the  end  that  the  whole  fhould  be  uniform  and  con- 
liflent,  it  is  diredled  by  the  rubric  of  Elizabeth’s  liturgy,  that  inr 
fuch  places  where  they  do  fing,  thofe  portions  of  feripture  whicb 
confUtute  the  IcfTons  for  the  day,  as  allb  the  epiflles  and  gofpels, 
fhall  be  fung  in  a plain  tune,  after  the  manner  of  didindl  reading  j 
the  meaning  whereof  feems  to  be,  that  they  (hould  be  uttered  in  a 
kind  of  monotony,  with  a reference  to  the  dominant  or  key-note  of 
the  fcrvice,  which  for  the  moft  part  lay  in  C fa  ut,  that  being 
nearly  the  mean  tone  of  a tenor  voice ; and  moll  of  the  printed  col- 
ledlions  of  fervices  give  as  well  the  intonation  of  the  leB'ons,  as  the 
melodies  of  the  hymns  and  evangelical  longs. 

The  fettlement  of  religion,  and  the  perfedting  of  the  reformation, 
as  it  was  of  the  utmod  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and 
coincided  with  the  queen's  opinion,  fo  was  it  the  iirfl  great  objedl  of 
her  attention.  She  fucceeded  to  the  crown  on  the  feventeenth  day  of 
November  in  the  year  1558  ; on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1559, 
the  bill  for  the  uniformity  of  the  common  prayer  palTcd  into  a law, 
and  was  to  take  effedl  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June  then  next. 
Hitherto  the  Romifh  ofhee  was  permitted  to  continue,  the  Latin 
mafs-book  remained,  and  the  prieds  celebrated  divine  fervice  for  the 
moft  part  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  during 
which  interval  were  great  and  carneft  difputes  between  the  Proteftant 
and  Romilh  clergy  touching  the  Englifh  fervice-book.  It  feems  that 
the  queen  was  fo  eager  to  hear  the  reformed  fervice,  that  fhe  antici- 
pate.. its  reftoration  ; for  whereas  the  adl  required  that  it  fhould  take 
place  throughout  the  kingdom  on  St.  John  Baptift’s  day,  fcrvice  in 
Englifli  was  performed  in  her  chapel  on  Sunday,  May  the  fecond  •„ 
which  was  but  four  days  after  the  ufe  of  it  was  enaQed. 

* Strype,  in  his  Annals,  vol.  I.  pag.  191,  fays  the  twelfth  of  May  ■,  btM  io  this  be  muft* 
brmillaken,  he  having  bcfuie,  viz.  pag.  77,  faid  that  the  bill  pafled  April  the  twentv- 

eighth. 
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The  liturgy  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  printed  in  the  firft  year  of  its 
eftabliflimcnt  with  this  title,  ‘ The  Boke  of  common  prayer  and  ad- 

• niiuiftration  of  the  facraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of 

* the  church  of  England  j’  and  the  licenfe  contained  in  the  rubrics, 
which  declare  that  it  may  be  faid  or  fung,  and  diredl  that  in  choirs 
and  places  where  they  (ing,  the  anthem  (hall  follow  certain  parts  of 
ilie  fervice,  is  a plain  intimation  that  this  form  of  divine  worfhip  was 
calculated  as  well  for  choral  as  parochial  fervice.  The  queen’s  in- 
jundlions,  and  alfo  the  aiS  of  uniformity,  amounted  to  a tacit  recog- 
nition of  a folemn  choral  fervice;  and  under  the  authority  of  thefe, 
that  of  Marbcck  was  fung  in  the  feveral  choirs  throughout  the  king- 
dom, but  it  was  foon  found  that  this  formula,  excellent  as  it  was  in 
its  kind,  was  not  adequate  to  all  the  purpofes  of  framing  it.  In 
fliort,  it  was  mere  melody ; the  people,  whofc  ears  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed,  as  the  homily  above-cited  exprelTes  it,  to  piping,  fing- 
ing,  chanting,  and  playing  on  the  organs,  could  but  ill  brook  the 
lofs  of  thofe  incentives  to  devotion  ; and  in  the  comparifon,  which 
they  could  not  but  make  between  the  pomp  and  fplendor  of  the  old 
form  of  worlhip,  and  the  plainnefs  and  hmplicity  of  the  new,  they 
were  not  a little  difpofed  to  prefer  the  former ; the  conlideration 
whereof  was  probably  the  motive  to  the  publication  in  the  year  1560 
of  a mufical  fervice  with  this  title,  ‘ Certainc  notes  let  forth  in  foure 

< and  three  parts,  to  be  fong  at  the  morning,  communion,  and  eve* 
‘ ning  praicr,  very  necelTarie  for  the  church  of  Chrifte  to  be  fre- 

< quented  and  ufed  : and  unto  them  added  divers  godly  praiers  and 
‘ pfalmes  in  the  like  forme,  to  the  honor  and  praife  of  God.  Im- 
‘ printed  at  London,  over  Alderfgatc,  beneath  S.  Martins,  by  John 

* Day,  1 560.’ 

eighth.  Dy  a pafTage  in  the  iame  volume  of  the  Annals,  page  134,  it  feems  that 
the  praftice  of  linging  pfalms  in  churches  h.id  its  rife  a few  months  after,  for  he  (ays 
‘ On  the  day  of  this  month,  September  (i  J59]  bmh  the  true  morning  prayer 

‘ at  St.  Antholin’s,  London,  the  bell  beginning  tortng  at  five,  when  a pfalm  was  fung 

• after  the  Geneva  fadiion,  all  the  congregation,  men,  women,  and  boys  (inging  together.’ 
Bilhop  Juel,  in  a letter  written  in  March,  1 560,  feems  to  allude  to  this  fa£f  ; his  words 

are,  ‘ the  Tinging  of  pfalms  was  begun  in  one  church  in  London,  and  did  quickly  fpread 
‘ itfelf,  not  only  through  the  city,  but  in  the  neighbouring  places : (bmetimesat  Paul’s 
' Crufs  there  will  be  6000  people  Tinging  together.  Vide  Burnet  Hilt.  Reform  part  IIL 
pag.  290  The  foreign  proteRants  had  dillinguilhcd  thcmfclvcs  by  this  pradfict  fomc 
years  before.  Roger  Afcham,  in  a letter  from  Augulhi  in  Germany,  dated  14  Maii,  1 551, 
fays  ■ three  or  four  thoufand,  linging  at  a time  in  one  church  of  that  city  is  but  a trifle.* 
Afeham’s  Works,  publiflicd  by  James  Bcnnct,  410.  pag.  382. 

It 
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It  docs  not  appear  by  this  book  than  any  innovation  was  made  in 
the  fcrvice  as  formerly  fet  to  mufical  notes  by  Marbcck,  and  there  is 
good  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  fupplications,  refponfes,  and  the  me- 
thod of  intonating  the  Pfalms  remained  the  fame  as  he  compofed 
them.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  the  litany  made  a 
part  of  king  Edward's  firft  liturgy  *,  Marbeck  had  omitted  orpurpofcly 
forborne  to  fet  mufical  notes  to  it ; and  this  is  the  rather  to  be  won- 
dered at,  feeing  that  it  was  the  ancient  praifliceof  the  church,  found- 
ed on  the  example  of  St,  Gregoty  himfelf,  to  fing  it ; this  omiflion 
however  was  foon  fupplied  by  the  compoler,  whoever  he  was,  of 
the  litany  in  the  book  above  deferibed,  and  afterwards  by  Tallis,  who 
compofed  the  litany  known  by  his  name,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  fu- 
perior  excellence,  is  the  only  one  of  many  that  have  been  made,  that 
is  ufed  at  this  day.  The  great  difference  between  Day's  firfl  book 
and  that  of  Marbeck  appears  to  be  this.  In  Marbcck's  the  whole  of 
the  fervice  was  fet  to  mufic  of  one  (ingle  part,  whereas  in  that  pub- 
lifhed  by  Day,  the  offices  in  general  were  compofed  in  four  parts ; 
the  following  is  the  order  in  which  they  (land,  Venite  exultemus,  Tc 
Deum  laudamus,  Benedidlus  Dominus,  the  Letanie,  the  Lorde's 
Praicr  •,  the  Communion  office,  containing  the  Kyries  after  the  com- 
mandments, Gloria  in  excelGs,  Nicene  Creed,  Sandtus,  the  bleffing 
of  the  minifter  upon  the  people. 

The  offices  in  the  order  of  evening  prayer  fet  to  mulic  are  only  the 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  dimittis. 

Befides  thefe  the  book  contains  fundry  prayers  and  anthems,  com- 
pofed alfo  in  four  parts,  in  many  of  which  this  particular  is  remark- 
able, that  the  bafs  part  is  fet  for  children. 

The  book  alfb  gives  the  names  of  many  of  thofe  that  compofed 
the  mulic  ; but  it  is  to  beobferved  that  the  litany  has  no  name  to  it, 
neither  does  it  in  the  lead  correfpond  with  the  litany  of  Tallis,  fo 
that  we  may  fuppofe  that  he  had  not  then  fet  that  office  to  mulic. 
Befides  the  name  of  Tallis,  which  occurs  firfl  at  the  end  of  the 
prayer  * Heare  the  voice  and  prayer  of  thy  fervants,’  &c.  we  have  thefe 
that  follow,  Thomas  Cawflon,  M.  [for  Maftcr]  Johnfon,  Oakland, 
Shepard  j and  near  the  end  of  the  book  is  inferted  an  In  Nomine  of 
Maftcr  Tauerner,  the  bafs  part  for  children. 

Five  years  after  this,  was  publiftied  another  colledlion  of  offices, 
with  mufical  notes,  with  the  following  title,  ‘Mornyng  and  Euen- 
* See  the  tweniy-fecond  of  king  Edwaid’s  Injunctions. 
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* yng  prayer  and  Communion  fet  forthe'  in  fourc  partes,  to  be  fong  in 

* churches,  both  for  men  and  children,  with  dyucrs  other  godly 

* prayers  and  anthems  of  fundry  mens  doynges.  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
‘ don  by  John  Day,  1565.’ 

The  names  of  muGcians  that  occur  in  this  latter  colledUon  are 
Thomas  Cawfton,  Heath,  Robert  Hafleton,  Knight,  Johnfon,  Tallis, 
Oakland,  and  Shepard. 

Each  of  thefe  works  mud  be  confidered  as  a noble  acquilition  to 
the  fcience  of  muQc ; and  had  but  the  thought  of  printing  them  in 
fcorc  alfo  occurred  to  thofe  who  diredled  the  publication,  the  world 
had  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  good  intentions  even  at  this  day  ; but 
being  publilhed  as  they  are  in  feparate  parts,  the  confequence  was 
that  they  could  not  long  be  kept  together;  and  the  books  are  now  (a 
difperfed,  that  it  is  a queftion  whether  a complete  fet  of  all  the  parts 
of  either  of  thefe  two  colledtions  is  now  to  be  found  : and  a farther 
misfortune  is,  that  few  perfons  are  fufliciently  ikilled  in  mufic  to  fee 
the  evil  of  feparating  the  parts  of  mufic  books,  or  to  attempt  the  re> 
trieving  them  when  once  fcattered  abroad ; on  the  contrary,  many 
learned  men  have  taken  a fingle  part  for  the  whole  of  a mufical  work, 
and  have  thought  themfelves  happy  in  the  pofiefiion  of  a book  of  far 
lefs  value  than  a mutilated  datue.  A fingle  part  of  the  Cantiones  of 
Tallis  and  Bird,  with  the  word  Difeantusat  the  top  of  the  title-page, 
' to  didinguidi  it  from  the  Superius,  Medius,  Badus,  and  other  parts, 
was  in  the  poflefllon  of  the  late  Dr.  Ward,  Grefham  profeflbr  of  rhe- 
toric; and  he,  though  one  of  the  bed  grammarians  of  his  time,  mif- 
took  that  for  part  of  the  title,  and  has  given  it  accordingly.  In  like 
manner,  Ames,  a man  of  fingularindudry  and  intelligence  in  matters 
that  relate  to  printing,  having  in  his  pofi'edion  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer  of  1565,  abovementioned,  has  deferibed  it  in  his  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities  by  the  title  of  the  Common  Prayer  with  mufical 
notes  Secundus  Contratenor,  jiever  imagining  that  thefe  two  latter 
words  were  no  part  of  the  title,  and  that  he  had  only  one  fourth 
part  of  a work  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  complete. 

Neverthelcfs  the  public  were  great  gainers  by  the  fetting  forth  of 
the  two  colledions  of  church-mufic  abovementioned  in  print,  one 
advantage  whereof  was,  that  the  compofitions  therein  contained  were,, 
by  means  of  the  prefs,  fecured  againd  that  corruption  which  inevita- 
bly attends  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  books  by  writing ; and 

although 
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although  it  may  be  faid  of  ancient  manufcripts  in  general,  that 
they  are  far  more  correctly  and  beautifully  written  than  any 
fince  the  invention  of  printing,  it  is  cafy  to  fee  that  the  in> 
creafe  of  written  copies  muft  necelTarily  have  been  the  propagation  of 
error ; and  the  fa£t  is,  that  the  ancient  church-fervices,  which  before 
this  time  had  been  ufually  copied  by  monks  and  (Inging-men  for  the 
ufc  of  their  rcfpedtive  churches,  were,  till  they  were  corrc(Sed,  and  the 
text  fixed  by  printed  copies,  fo  full  of  errors  as  to  be  fcarce  fit  for  ufe. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Thus  was  the  folemn  choral  fcrvicc  eftablifhed  on  a legal  foun- 
dation, and  the  people  not  only  acquiefeed  in  it,  but  thought  it 
a happy  temperature  between  the  extremes  of  fuperflition  and  fanati- 
cifm  i but  the  difciplinarian  controverfy,  which  had  its  rife  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  and  had  been  fet  on  foot  at  Franefortand  Geneva,  whi- 
ther many  able  divines  had  fled  to  avoid  perfecution,  was  pufhed  with 
great  vehemence  by  fome,  who  inflflcd  on  a farther  reformation  in 
matters  of  religion  than  had  as  yet  taken  place ; thefe  were  the  men 
called  Puritans,  of  whom  the  leader  at  that  time  was  one  Thomas 
Cartwright. 

This  man,  a bachelor  of  divinity,  a fellow  of  Trinity  college 
Cambridge,  and  Lady  Margaret’s  profeflbr  in  that  univerfity,  in  his 
public  Icdtures,  red  in  the  year  1570,  had  objedledto  the  doctrine  and 
difeipline  of  the  church.  Againft  the  tenets  of  Cartwright  Dr.  Whit- 
gift,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  preached  ; Cartwright 
challenged  the  dodlor  to  a public  difputation,  which  the  latter  re- 
fufed  unlcfs  he  had  the  queen’s  licence  for  it  ; he  however  offered  a 
private  conference  with  him  in  writing,  which  the  other  declin- 
ing, Whitgift  colleifted  from  bis  ledtures  fome  of  the  moft  ex- 
ceptionable propofitions,  and  fent  them  to  the  queen,  upon  which 
Cartwright  was  deprived  of  his  fellowfhip,  and  expelled  the  univer- 
fity. He  then  went  abroad,  and  became  miniftcr  to  the  Englilh 
merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Middleburg ; in  his  ab- 
fence  the  Puritans  had  drawn  up  a book  entitled  An  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament,  containing  an  enumeration  of  their  grievances,  the 
authors  whereof,  two  Puritan  minifters,  Mr.  Field  a.nd  Mr.  Wilcox, 
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were  committed  to  Newgate;  foon  after  this  Cartwright  returned, 
and  drew  up  a fecond  adnaonition  *,  upon  which  a controverfy  en> 
fued,  wherein  Cartwright  maintained  that  the  holy  feriptures  ‘ were 

* not  only  a (landard  of  doctrine,  but  of  difeipline  and  government, 

* and  that  the  church  of  Chrid  in  all  ages  was  to  be  regulated  by 

* them.’ 

Whitgift  on  the  other  hand  alTcrted,  that  though  the  holy  ferip- 
tures are  a perfedl  rule  of  faith,  they  were  not  defigned  as  a dandard 
of  church  difeipline  or  government  j but  that  the  forms  of  thefe  arc 
changeable,  and  may  be  accommodated  to  the  civil  government  we 
live  under : That  the  apodolical  government  was  adapted  to  the 
church  in  its  infancy,  and  under  perfecution,  but  was  to  be  enlarged 
and  altered  as  the  church  grew  to  maturity,  and  had  the  civil  ma^. 
gidrate  on  its  fide. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  difpute  objeidions  were  made  to  the  liturgy, 
and  to  the  form  and  manner  of  cathedral  fervice,  particularly  againd 

* the  tolling  the  pfalms  from  one  fide  to  the  other,’  a fatcadical  ex- 
preflion  which  Cartwright  frequently  ufes,  with  the  interming- 
ling of  organs.  Whitgift  had  defended  this  pradtice  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  primitive  Chrillians,  and  upon  the  general  principle 
that  the  church  had  a power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  agreeable 
to  the  twentieth  article  of  the  church  of  England  j and  here  the  diP- 
putc  reded  for  fome  time  -f- ; but  it  was  afterwards  revived  by  Walter 

• Fuller  feems  to  be  miftalccn  in  his  afTertion  that  Cartwright  drew  up  the  ffrft  admo- 
nition i Neal  aferibe^  it  to  the  two  perrons  above-named  : both  admonitions  were  rejefled 
by  tbc  parliament ; but  tbe  Puritans  met  with  fuch  favour  from  fome  of  the  members, 
that  upon  the  difluliition  of  it,  they  prefumed  to  ere^  a prcibyiery  at  Wandfwoith  in 
Surrey  i this  was  in  1 572,  and  from  hence  the  origin  of  nonconformilt  ot  dilfcniing  mect- 
ing-houfes  in  this  kingtiom  is  to  be  computed.  Vide  Fuller’s  Church  Uift.  of  Briuiii, 
Cent.  X\’I  bock  ix.  pag.  103. 

t It  appears  that  Cartwright  profecuteti  this  dHpute  many  years  after  liis  return  from, 
abroad  ; and  that  in  September,  1 C90,  he  was  convened  befure  the  ecclclialiical  commif- 
Coners  i and  for  refuting  to  take  the  oath  ex  officio,  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  [Collier 
Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  H.  626  J but  was  afterwards  pardoned,  and  retired  to  an  hofpilal  at  War- 
wick, of  which  be  was  matter,  and  lived  in  friendffiip  with  the  archbiffiop  ever  after. 
(Ib.  640.]  Life  ofHooker,  14.  Nay  it  is  faid  that  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  forely 
lamemcd  the  unncceflary  troubles  he  had  caufed  in  the  church  by  the  fchifm  which  he 
had  been  the  great  fomenterof.  Biogr  Brit  vol.  VI.  part  II.  pag.  4253.  note  KICK. 

Contemporary  w ith  Cartwright  was  Robert  Biown,  a man  defeendeJ  of  a good  family 
in  Riitlandffiire,  and  adiflmt  relation  of  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh;  this  man,  though 
bred  in  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  entertaining  a diffike  to  the  doctrine  and  difeipline  of 
the  elt.ibliffied  chureb,  left  England,  and  joined  Cartwright’s  congregation  .it  Middichurg, 
and,  being  a man  of  bold  tcoiper  and  turbulent  difponiion,  laboured  with  all  his  might 
to  widen  the  breach,  that  Cartwright  bad  made  between  the  Furiuos  and  the  church,  and 

in 
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Travers,  the  ledlurer  at  the  Temple,  a friend  of  Cartwright  j and  a 
formal  examination  and  refutation  of  his  tenets  was  undertaken  by 

to  multiply  the  reafons  againil  conformity,  to  this  end  he  contended  that  church  govern- 
ment  was  antichrtflian,  that  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England  were  fuperftitious,  and  its 
liturgy  a naixture  of  popery  and  paganifm:  a fummary  of  his  doctrines,  which  are  iaid  to  be 
the  fame  in  with  thofc  of  the  Donati(ls»  is  contained  in  a book  primed  by  him  at  Mid* 
dleburgi'intitled  a Treatifc  of  Reformation,  of  which  many  copies  were  dirperfed  in  England. 

Returning  hither  foon  after  the  publication  of  his  book,  Brown,  together  with  one  Ri* 
chard  Harril'on,  a country  fchool-mader,  aiTociated  hinrfetf  with  fomc  Dutchmen  of  the 
Anabaptill  l'c£t,  and  began  a formal  fehifm,  in  which  he  fuccccdcd  fo  well,  that  many  fc* 
parate  congregations  were  fet  up  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; at  length  his  behaviour 
drew  ou  him  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  which  brought  him  to  a partial  recantation  of  his 
opinions,  and  proetired  him  a bendice  in  NorthamptonOiire ; but  he  foon  after  relapfed, 
and  in  an  advanced  age  died  in  Northampton  goal,  to  which  prifon  he  bad  been  committed 
for  a breach  of  the  peace,  not  being  able  to  hnd  fureties  for  his  keeping  it.  Fuller,  who 
was  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  heard  him  preach,  gives  the  following  circumfUntial 
relation  of  the  caufes  and  manner  of  his  commitment  and  death. 

* As  for  his  death  in  the  prifon  of  Northampton  many  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  king 
^ Charles,  anno  j6{0,  it  nothing  related  to  thofc  opinions  he  did,  or  his  followers  do 

* maintain,  for,  as  I am  credibly  informed,  being  by  the  condable  of  the  pariOi,  who 

* chanced  alfo  to  be  his  gml-fon,  fomcwhai  roughly  and  rudely  required  the  payment  of  a 

* rate,  he  hapned  in  paiTion  to  fltike  him.  The  conltible  not  taking  it  patiently  as  a caU'r* 

* gation  from  a god  father,  but  in  .mger,  as  an  aflTront  to  his  oiBce,  complained  to  Sir 

* Howland  St.John,  a neighbouring  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  Brown  is  brought  before 

* him.  The  knight  of  himfelf  was  prone  rather  to  pity  and  pardon  than  punilh  his  paf- 

* Hon,  but  BroAfi’s  behaviour  was  fo  flubborn,  that  he  appeared  obfiinatcly  ambitious  of 

* a prifon,  as  defirous  after  long  abfence  to  renew  his  familiarity  with  his  ancient  acquaint- 

* anec.  His  mittimus  is  made,  and  a cart  with  a feather-bed  provided  to  carry  him,  he 

* himfelf  being  too  infirmc  (above  eighty)  to  goe,  too  unwcldic  to  ride,  and  no  friend  lb 

* favourable  as  to  purchafe  for  him  a more  comly  conveyance.  To  Northampton  jaylc 

* he  is  fent,  where  foon  after  he  Gckned,  dicti,  and  was  buried  in  a neighbourii>g  church* 

* yard  , and  it  is  no  hurt  to  wiQt  that  his  bad  opinions  had  been  interred  with  him.* 
Church  Hift.  Cent.  XVI.  book  ix,  page  i68. 

'1  he  fame  author  relates  that  he  rafted  he  had  been  committed  to  thirty-two  prtfons» 
fomc  of  them  fo  dark,  that  in  them  he  was  not  able  to  fee  his  hand  at  noon  day^ 

The  opinions  which  Brown  h.id  propagated  were  thofc  which  riiftinguiflieJ  that  religious 
who  after  him  were  called  Brownifts.  Not  only  Fuller  and  Collier,  but  Neal  alfo 
icprefcnt  him  as  a man  of  an  idle  and  dillblute  life,  in  no  refpc£I  refcmbling  either  Cart- 
wright or  Travers,  \sho  diHcnted  upon  principle,  and  appear  both,  to  have  bccu  very 
learned  and  pious  men.  Thcfemcn  were  the  firll  of  thofc  who  oppofed  the  liturgy,  and 
were  the  occaGon  of  thofc  admirable  arguments  of  Hooker  in  defence  of  diurch-munc, 
which  here  follow. 

There  is  a paflage  m one  of  Howefs  Tetters  which  feems  to  indicate  that  the  tenets  of 
Brown  were  grown  very  odious  at  the  time  when  the  former  wrote,  which  for  the  fingu- 
larity  of  it  take  iu  his  own  words. 

‘ Diilerence  in  opinion  may  work  a difafrefllon  in  me,  hut  not  a detedation  ; I ra- 
‘ thcr  pitty  than  hate  Turk  or  lufidell,  for  they  arc  of  the  fame  metall,  and  bear  the  fame 
^ (limp  as  1 do,  though  the  inferiptions  diiTcr:  tf  1 hate  .iny  it  is  thofc  fchifm.itics  that 
‘ puzzle  the  fwcet  peace  of  our  church,  fo  that  I could  be  content  to  fee  an  Anaboptift  go 

* to  hell  on  a Hrownift’s  back.’  Familiar  Letters  of  James  Howcl,  1678,  vol.  1.  fc£k.  6* 
Letter  ixxu.  To  bir  Ld-  B.  Kni. 

the 
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the  learned  and  excellent  Hooker,  who  at  that  time  was  Mailer  of 
the  Temple. 

In  the  Eeclelladical  Polity,  the  objedlions  of  Cartwright  and  his 
adherents  againd  the  do(flrine  and  difciplinc  of  the  edablidicd  church, 
are  occadonally  inferted  in  the  margin  of  the  book,  but,  which 
feems  a drange  omidion  in  the  publidiers  of  it,  without  any  reference 
to  the  particular  book  of  Cartwright,  to  which  it  was  an  anfwer,  or 
any  intimation  that  he  was  the  oppugner  of  Cartwright,  other  than 
the  letters  T.  C.  the  initials  of  his  Chridian  and  furname,  which  are 
added  to  the  feveral  palTages  cited  by  Hooker. 

The  obje^ions  againd  finging  in  general,  and  alfo  againd  anti- 
phonal  finging,  are  to  this  purpofe  ; ‘ From  whencefoever  the  prac- 
' tice  [of  antiphonal  finging]  came,  it  cannot  be  good,  conlidering 
' that  when  it  is  granted  that  it  is  lawfull  for  all  the  people  to  praife 

* God  by  finging  the  Pfalms  of  David,  this  ought  not  to  be  redrain- 
‘ cd  to  thofe  few  of  the  congregation  who  are  retained  in  the  fervice 

* of  the  church  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  finging  } and  where  it  is  law- 

* full  both  with  heart  and  voice  to  fing  the  whole  pfalm,  there  it  is 

* not  meet  that  they  Ihould  fing  but  the  one  half  with  their  heart  and 

* voice,  and  the  other  with  their  heart  only.  For  where  they  may  both 
' with  heart  and  voice  fing,  there  the  heart  is  not  enough ; and  there- 

* fore,  befides  the  incommoding  which  cometh  this  way,  in  that  be- 
' ing  tofied  after  this  fort,  men  cannot  underdand  what  is  fuog ; 
‘ thofe  other  two  inconveniencies  come  of  this  form  of  finging,  and 

* therefore  it  is  banilhed  in  all  reformed  churches.  And  elfewhere, 

* The  finging  of  pfalms  by  courfe,  and  fide  after  fide,  although  it  be 

* very  ancient,  yet  it  is  not  commendable,  and  is  fo  much  the  more 
‘ to  be  fufpedlcd,  ibr  that  the  Devil  hath  gone  about  to  get  it  fo 

* great  authority,  partly  by  deriving  it  from  Ignatius  time,  and  part- 
' ly  in  making  the  world  believe  that  this  came  from  heaven,  and 
‘ that  the  angels  were  heard  to  fing  after  this  fort,  which  as  it  is  a 

* mere  fable,  fo  is  it  confuted  by  hidoriographers,  whereof  fome 
‘ aferibe  the  beginning  of  this  to  Damafus,  fome  other  unto  Flavia- 

* nus  and  Diodorus.’ 

Thefc  are  the  pfincipal  arguments  brought  in  proof  of  the  unlaw- 
fulnefs  and  impropriety  of  choral  and  antiphonal  finging  in  the  wor- 
diip  of  God  i in  anfwer  to  which  it  may  be  faid,  that  its  lawfulnefs, 

pro- 
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propriety,  and  conduclvenefs  to  the  ends  of  edification,  have  been  af- 
ierted  by  a great  number  of  men,  each  as  fitly  qualified  to  determine  ' 
on  a fubjedl  of  this  nature  as  the  ablell  of  their  opponents.  But  the 
merits  of  the  controverly  will  beft  appear  from  that  defence  of  the 
praftice  in  queftion  contained  in  the  Ecclcfiaftical  Polity,  of  our  coun- 
tryman Hooker,  who  with  his  ufual  temper,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  fagacity,  has  exhibited  firll  a very  fine  culogium  on  muficitfelf, 
and  afterwards  a defence  of  that  particular  application  of  it  to  divine 
fervicc,  which  our  national  church  had  recognized,  and  which  it 
foncerned  him  to  vindicate. 

And  firfi  as  to  mufic  in  general,  and  its  efficacy  m the  exciting  of 
devout  affedlions,  he  ufes  thefe  words : 

• Touching  mufical  harmony,  whether  by  inftrument  or  by  voice, 

* it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in  founds,  a due  proportionable  difpo- 

* fition,  fuch  notwithflanding  is  the  force  thereof,  and  fu  pleating 

* efifedls  it  hath  in  that  very  part  of  man  which  is  mod  divine,  that 

* fome  have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  foul  itfelf  by  na- 

* ture  is,  or  hath  in  it  harmony.  A thing  which  delighteth  all  ages. 

* and  befeemeth  all  Rates;  a thing  as  feafbnable  in  grief  as  in  joy ; as 
‘ decent,  being  added  unto  adlions  of  greatefl  weight  and  folemnity. 

* as  being  ufed  when  men  mod  fequeder  themfelves  from  adtion  ; the 
' reafon  hereof  is  an  admirable  facility  which  mufic  hath  to  exprefs 
‘ and  reprefent  to  the  mind  more  inwardly  than  any  other  fenfible 

* mean,  the  very  Handing,  rifing,  and  falling,  the  very  Reps  and  in- 

* flexions  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all  paffions  where- 

* unto  the  mind  is  fubjedt ; yea,  fo  to  imitate  them,  that  whether  it 

* refemble  unto  us  the  fame  Rate  wherein  our  minds  already  are,  or  a 
‘ clean  contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  the  one  confirmed, 

‘ than  changed  and  led  away  by  the  other.  In  harmony  the  very 
‘ image  and  charadler  even  of  virtue  and  vice  is  perceived,  the  mind 

* delighted  with  their  refemblances,  and  brought,  by  having  them 

* often  iterated,  into  a love  of  the  things  themfelves ; for  which 

* caufe  there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  peRilent  than  fome 

* kinds  of  harmony,  than  fome  nothing  more  Arong  and  potent  unto 

* good.  And  that  there  is  fuch  a difference  of  one  kind  from  an- 
‘ other  we  need  no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  inafmuch  as  we 

* arc  at  the  hearing  of  fome  more  inclined  unto  forrow  and  heavinefs. 
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* of  fame  more  mollified  and  foftened  in  mind  ; one  kind  apter  to 

* ftay  and  fettle  us,  another  to  move  and  ftir  our  affeftions.  There 

* is  that  draweth  to  a marvellous  grave  and  fober  mediocrity  j there 

* is  alfo  that  carrieth  as  it  were  into  extafies,'  filling  the  mind  with  an 
' heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time  in  a manner  fevering  it  from  the 

* body.  So  that  although  we  lay  altogether  afidc  the  confidcration 

* of  ditty  or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of  founds  being  framed  in  due 

* fort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  fpiritual  faculties  of  our  fouls, 
‘ is,  by  a native  puiflance  and  efficacy,  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a 
‘ perfedt  temper  whatfoever  is  there  troubled  ; apt  as  well  to  quicken* 

* the  fpirits,  as  to  allay  that  which  is  too  eager  ; fovereign  againft  me- 
‘ lancholy  and  defpair  j forccablc  to  draw  forth  tears  of  devotion,  if 

' * the  mind  be  fuch  as  can  yield  them  ; able  both  to  move  and  to  mo- 

* derate  all  affedtions.  The  prophet  David  having  therefore  lingular 

* knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  but  in  mulic  alfo,  judged  them  both 

* to  be  things  mod  neceffary  for  the  houfc  of  God,  left  behind  him  to 
' that  purpofc  a number  of  divinely  indited  poems ; and  was  farther 

* the  author  of  adding  unto  poetry,  melody  in  public  prayer,  melo- 
‘ dy  both  vocal  and  inftrumental  for  the  railing  up  of  mens  hearts, 

* and  the  fweetning  of  their  affcdlions  towards  God.  In  which  con- 

* fiderations  the  church  of  Chrifl  doth  likewife  at  this  prefent  day 

* retain  it  as  an  ornament  to  God’s  fervice,  and  an  help  to  our  own 
‘ devotion.  They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  ceremonial  ab- 

* rogated,  require  the  abrogation  of  inflrumental  mufic,  approving 

* nevcrthelefs  the  ufe  of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  muft  fhew  fome 

* reafon  wherefore  the  one  Ihould  be  thought  a legal  ceremony  and 

* not  the  other.  In  church  mufic  curiofity  and  oftentation  of  art, 

* wanton,  or  light,  or  unfuitable  harmony,  fuch  as  only  pleafeth  the 

* car,  and  doth  not  naturally  ferve  to  the  very  kind  and  degree  of 

* thofe  impreffions,  which  the  matter  that  goeth  with  it  Icaveth  or  is 

* apt  to  leave  in  mens  minds,  doth  rather  blemifh  and  difgracc  that 
‘ we  do,  then  add  either  beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it.  On  the  other 

* fide,  thefe  faults  prevented,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  thing  it- 

* fclf,  when  it  drowneth  not  utterly,  but  fitly  fuiteth  with  matter  al- 
‘ together  founding  to  the  praife  of  God,  is  in  truth  mod  admirable, 

* and  doth  much  edifie,  if  not  the  underftanding,  becaufe  it  teacheth 

* not,  yet  furcly  the  affeilion,  bccaufe  therein  it  worketh  much. 

* They 
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* They  muft  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough,  from  whom  the  nrelody 

* of  the  pfalms  doth  not  fome  time  draw  that  wherein  a mind  reii- 

* gioufly  affedlcd,  delightcth*.’ 

And  to  the  objedlion  againft  antiphonal  finging,  ‘ that  the  Devil 
‘ hath  gone  about  to  get  it  authority,’  he  thus  anfwers  : 

* Whofoever  were  the  author,  whatfoever  the  time,  whencefoever 
' the  example  of  beginning  this  cuftome  in  the  church  of  Chriil ; fith 
‘ we  arc  wont  to  fufpedl  things  only  before  tryal,  and  afterwards  ci- 
•*  ther  to  approve  them  as  good,  or  if  we  find  them  evil,  accordingly 

* to  judge  of  them  ; their  counfcl  mull  need  feem  very  unfeafonable, 

* who  advife  men  now  to  furpe<51  that  wherewith  the  world  hath  had 

* by  their  own  account,  twelve  hundred  years  acquaintance  and  up- 

* wards ; enough  to  take  away  fufpicion  and  jealoufic.  Men  know 

* by  this  time,  if  ever  they  will  know,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil 
‘ which  hath  been  fo  long  retained.  As  for  the  Devil,  which  way  it 
« fliould  greatly  benefit  him  to  have  this  manner  of  finging  pfalms  ac- 

* counted  an  invention  of  Ignatius,  or  an  imitation  of  the  angels  of 

* heaven,  we  do  not  well  underAand.  But  we  very  well  fee  in  them 
‘ who  thus  plead,  a wonderful  celerity  of  difeourfe.  For  perceiving 
‘ at  the  firfi,  but  only  fome  caufc  of  fufpicion,  and  fear  Icaft  it  Ihould 
‘ be  evil,  they  are  prcfcntly  in  one  and  the  felf  fame  breath  refolvcd 
' that  what  beginning  foever  it  had,  there  is  no  pofiibility  it  Ihould 

* be  good.  The  potent  arguments  which  did  thus  fuddenly  break  in 

* upon  and  overcome  them,  are  Firft,  that  it  is  not  unlawful  for  the 

* people,  all  jointly  to  praife  God  in  finging  of  pfalms.  Secondly, 
‘ that  they  are  not  any  where  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  to  ling 

* every  verfc  of  the  whole  pfalm  both  with  heart  and  voice  quite  and 
‘ clean  throughout.  Thirdly,  that  it  cannot  be  underftood  what  is 
‘ fung  after  our  manner.  Of  which  three,  forafmuch  as  lawfulnefs  to 
‘ ling  one  way,  proveth  not  another  way  inconvenient ; the  former  two 
‘ arc  true  allegations,  but  they  lack  flrcngth  toaccomplifli  their  defirc  ; 

* the  third  fo  ftrong  that  it  might  perfuadc  if  the  truth  thereof  were 
‘ not  doubtful.  And  ftiall  this  enforce  us  to  banifh  a thing  which  all 
‘ Chriftian  churches  in  the  world  have  received  ? a thing  which  fo 
‘ many  ages  have  held  j a thing  which  the  moft  approved  councils 
‘ and  laws  have  fo  oftentimes  ratified  j a thing  which  was  never 

* found  to  have  any  inconvenience  in  it ; a thing  which  always  hcrc- 

• Ecd.  Polity,  bookV.  fe€t.  38. 
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‘ tofore  the  bed  men  and  wifeil  gove'rnoun  of  God’s  people  did  think 

* they  never  cov^ld  comnnend  enough^  ^ thing  which  as  Bali)  was 

* perfuaded  did  both  Arengthen  the  meditation  of  thofe  holy  words 

* which  are  uttered  in  that  fort,  and  ferve  alfoto  make  attentive,  and 
‘ to  raife  up  the  hearts  of  men  ; a thing  whercunto  God’s  people  of 

* old  did  refort  with  hope  and  thirlf ; that  thereby,  crpecially  their 

* fouls  might  be  edified  j a thing  which  iilleth  the  mind  with  com- 

* fort  and  heavenly  delight,  Airrcth  up  fragrant  dcGres  and  ade^ions 

* correfpondent  unto  that  which  the  words  contain ; allayeth  all 

* kind  of  bafe  and  earthly  cogitations,  baniOieth  and  driveth  away 

* thofe  evil  fecret  fuggeftions  which  our  invifible  enemy  is  always  apt 

* to  minifter,  watercth  the  heart  to  the  end  that  it  may  fruflify,. 

* maketh  the  virtuous,  in  trouble  full  of  magnanimity  and  courage,. 

* ferveth  as  a mod  approved  remedy  againd  all  doleful  and  heavy  ac- 

* cidents  which  befall  men  in  this  prefent  life.  To  conclude,  fo  fitly 

* accordeth  with  the  apodle's  own  exhortation,  *'  Speak  to  yourfelves 
**  in  pfalms  and  hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs,  making  melody  and  finging 
**  to  the  Lord  in  your  hearts  j”  that  furely  there  is  more  caufc  to  fear 
< led  the  want  thereof  be  a maim,  than  the  ufe  a blemilh  to  the  fer- 

* vice  of  God 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  controverfy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  judge ; 
and  if  any  lhall  doubt  of  the  lawfulnefs  and  expediency  of  choral  mu-  ' 
fic  after  coniidering  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  there  is  little  hope 
of  their  being  reconciled  to  it  till  an  abler  advocate  than  Hooker  lhail 
arife  in  its  defence. 

Theform  andmannerofdivinc  lervicebcingthusfaradjuded,an  eda- 
blidiment  of  a chapel  Teemed  to  follow  as  a matter  of  courle,  the  fet- 
tlement  whereof  was  attended  with  but  very  little  difficulty.  As  thofe 
gentlemen  of  the  chapel  who  had  ferved  under  Edward  VI.  conti- 
nued in  their  dations  notwithdanding  the  revival  of  the  mafs,  fo 
when  the  Romidi  fervicc  was  abrogated,  and  the  Engtifh  liturgy  re- 
dored,they  manifeded  a difpofition  to  fubmit  to  thofe  who  feemed  to- 
be  better  judges  of  religious  matters  than  thctnfcivcs  j and  notvvith- 
danding  that  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary  all  peri'ons  engaged  in  the 
chapel  fervicc  mud,  at  lead  in  appearance,  have  been  papids,  we  find 
not  that  any  of  them  objcdled  to  the  reformed  fervicc : this  at  lead  is 
certain,  that  bothTallis  and  Bird,  the  former  of  whom  had  fet  the  mu- 
fic  to  many  Latin  motets,  and  the  latter  made  fundry  mades  and  othcc 

, coai- 
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compofitions  for  queen  Mary's  chapel,  continued  in  the  i'crvice  of 
Elizabeth,  the  one  till  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  other  during 
the  whole  of  her  reign,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  her  fucceflor, 
he  dying  in  1623. 

' For  the  (late  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  chapel  we  are  in  a great  meafurc 
to  fcck : it  is  certain  that  Tallis  and  Bird  were  organids  of  it,  and 
that  Richard  Bowyer  was  upon  her  accedion  to  the  crown  continued 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  chapel,  who  dying,  Richard  Edwards 
was  appointed  mafter  of  the  children.  This  perfon,  who  has  been 
mentioned  in  a former  part  of  thb  work,  was  a native  of  Somerfet- 
fliire,  and  a fcholar  of  Corpus  Chridi  college  in  Oxford,  under  George 
Etheridge,  and  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  was  made  fenior  dudent 
of  Chrid  Church  college,  being  then  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
Wood,  in  the  Athen.  Oxon.  has  given  a curious  account  of  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a comedy  of  his  writing,  entitled  Palemon  and  Arcitc, 
before  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  hall  of  Chrid  Church  college,  and  of 
the  queen’s  behaviour  on  the  occadon.  Edwards  died  on  the  thirty-fir/l 
day  of  Odlober,  1 596 ; and  the  fifteenth  of  November  in  the  fame  year 
William  Hunnis,  a gentleman  of  the  chapd«  and  who  had  been  in 
that  dation  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
cclTor : this  perfon  died  on  the  fixth  day  of  June  1597,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Giles,  of  whom  an  account  will  here- 
after be  given. 

CHAP.  IX. 

IT  will  now  be  thought  time  to  enquire  into  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  pfalmody  in  England  ; nor  will  it  be  faid  that  we  were  very 
remifs  when  it  is  known  how  (hort  the  interval  was,  between  the 
publication  of  the  French  verfion  and  ours  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
who  as  having  been  fellow-labourers  in  this  work  of  reformation,  are 
fo  yoked  together,  that  hardly  any  one  mentions  them  afundcr. 

Thomas  Sternhold  is  faid  to  have  been  a native  of  HampChire. 
Where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  literature  is  not  known,  hut 
Wood  fays  that  he  refided  fome  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and 
that  he  left  it  without  the  honour  of  a degree.  By  feme  intered  that 
he  had  at  court,  he  was  preferred  to  the  office  of  groom  of  the  robes 
to  Henry  VIII.  which  he  difeharged  fo  well,  that  he  became  a per- 
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fonal  favourite  of  th»  king*  who  by  his  will  left  him  a legacy  of  a«’  ■ 

hundred  marks.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  the  king,  Sternhold  was  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  employment  by  his  fuccelTor,  ^ and  having  leifure 
to  purfue  his  Audi.es,  he  acquired  fome  degree  of  eAeem  about  the 
court  for  his  vein  in  poetry  and  other  trivial  learning.  He  was  a man. 
of  a very  religious  turn  of  mind,  in  his  morals  irreproachable,  and 
an  adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  being  offended 
with  the  amorous  and  immodeft  fongs,  which  were  then  the  ufual 
entertainment  of  perfons  about  the  court,  he  undertook  to  tranilate 
the  Pfalms  of  David  into  Engliih  metre,  but  he  died  without  com- 
pleting the  work.  His  will  was  proved  the  twelfth  day  of  September,, 
anno  1549;  he  is  therein  ftylod  Groom  of  his  MajeAy's  robes,  andr 
k thereby  appears  that  he  died  feifed  of  lands  to  a confiderable  value - 
in  HampAiire  and  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

Fifty-one  of  the  Pfalms  were  all  that  Sternhold  lived  to  verfify,  and ' 
thefe  were  ArA  printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch,  and  publiAied  anno> 
S549,  with  the  following  title,  ‘ All  fuch  Pfalmes  of  David  as  Thomas 

* Sternholde,  late  grome  of  the  kinges  majeAyes  robes  did  in  his  lyfe- 

* tyme  drawe  into  EnglyAie  metre.’  The  book  is  dedicated  to  king . 
Edward  VI.  by  the  author,  and  was  therefore  probably  prepared  by 
him  for  the  prefs.  Wood  is  miAaken  in  faying  that  Sternhold  caufed  • 
mufical  notes  to  be  fet  to  his  Pfalms ; they  were  publiAied  in  1549 
and  1552,  without  notes ; and  the  firA  edition  of  the  Pfalms  with, 
notes  is  that  of  1562,  mentioned  hereafter*. 

Ames  takes  notice  of  another  work  of-thc.  fame  author,  entitled! 

‘ Certaync  chapters  of  the  Prouerbs  of  Solomon  drawen  into  metre;’ ' 
this  alfo  was  a poAhumous  publication,  it  being  printed  anno.  1551,, 
two  years  after  SteriAiold’s  deceafe  -f-.. 


* It  ij  worthy  of  remark  that  both  in  France  and  England  the  P&Ims  were  firll  tranl'- 
latcd  into  vulgarmetre  by  laymen,  and,  which  ia  very  fingular,  by  courtiers.  Marot  was 
of  the  bed  chamber  to  Francis  I and  Sternhold  groom  of  the. rohes  to  Henry  VIU  and 
Edward  VI ; their  refpefUve  tranllations  were  not  completed  by  themfelvcs,  and  yet  they . 
iranflated  nearly  an  equal  number  of  pfalms,  that  is  to  fay,  Nlatot  filly,  and  Sternhold  . 
fifty-one. 

t In  the  fame  year  was  publinicd  ‘ Certain  Pfalmes  chofen  out  of  the  Pfalmes  of  Da- 
‘ iiid,  commonly  called  vii  penytemiall  Pfrlmcs,  drawen  into  Englylhc  meter  by  Sir  Tho- 
‘ mas  VVyat,  Knyght,  whcrctimo  is  added  a prologe  of  the  auflore  before  euery  Pialmc, .. 
* ttery  pleafant  and  profettabic  to  the  godly  reader.  Imprinted  at  Ixindon,  in  Paules  . 
■ churchyardc,  at  the  fygne  of  the  Starre,  by  Thomas  Raynald  and  John  Harryngton,. 
^ cum  preuilegioad  imprimendum  folum,  M D XLIX.  Thelall  day  of  December.’ 

And  < 
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Contemporary  with  Stcrnhold  was  John  Hopkins,  originally  a. 
Ichool-maRer,  a man  rather  more  eReemed  for  his  poetical  talents 
than  his  coadjutor  : he  turned  into  metre  fifty-eight  of  the  Pfalmi, 
which  are  dillinguifhed  by  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.  Bilhop  Tan- 
ner ftylcs  him,  ‘ Poeta,  ut  ea  ferebant  tempora,  eximius and  at  the 
end  of  the  Latin  commendatory  verfes  prefixed  to  Fox’s  Adis  and 
Monuments,  are  fome  ftanzas  of  his  that  fully  juftify  this  charadler. 

William  Whittyngham  had  alfo  a hand  in  this  verfion  of  the 
Pfalms ; he  was  a man  of  great  learning,  and  one  of  thofe  Engliih 
divines  that  refided  abroad  during  the  perfecution  under  queen  Mary 
preferring  the  order  and  difeipline  of  the  Genevan  church  to  that  of 
Franefort,  whither  he  firfl  fled ; lie  chofe  the  latter  city  for  the 
place  of  his  abode,  and  became  a favourite  of  Calvin,  from  whom 
he  received  ordination.  He  afiifled  in  the  tranllation  of  the  Bible  by 
Coverdalc,  Goodman  and  others,  and  tranllatcd  into  English  metre 
thofe  Pfalms,  in  number  only  five,  which  in  our  verfion  bear  the 
initials  of  his  name ; among  thefc  is  the  hundred  and  nineteenth, 
which  is  full  as  long  as  twenty  of  the  others.  He  alfo  verfified  the 
Decalogue,  and  the  prayer  immediately  after  it,  and  very  probably 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  hymn  Veni  Creator,  all  which 
follow  the  finging  pfalms  in  our  verfion.  He  was  afterwards,  by 
the  favour  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Durham  ; and  might,  if  he  had  made  the  befl  of  his  intereft,  have 
fucceeded  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  fecretary  of  (late.  Wood,  who  has  raked  together 
many  particulars  concerning  him,  relates  that  he  caufed  the  image 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  to  be  broke  to 
pieces,  and  that  he  defaced  many  ancient  monuments  in  that 
church  •. 

The  letter  N.  is  alfo  prefixed  to  twenty-feven  of  the  Pfalms  in  our 
Englilh  verfion  ; this  is  intended  to  denote  Thomas  Norton,  of  Shar— 
penhoc  in  Bedfordfliirc,  a barrifter,  and,  in  Wood's  phrafe,  a for- 
ward and  bufy  Calvinifi  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

And  In  1550,  ‘ CerfaynePf.iImcs  chofen  out  of  the  Pfaltcr  of  Dauid,  and  drawen  furtt 
‘ into  Englyin  meter  by  William  Hiinnis,  ferunm  to  the  lyght  honorable  Syr  Willram 
' Harbcrdc,  knight.  Newly  collcefcd  and  imprinted.  Imprynted  at  London  in  Alderljpiie 
‘ ftrete,  by  the  wydowe  of  John  Herforde  for  Jhon  Harrington,  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
‘ M I)  and  L.  Cum  priullcgio  ad  imprimendum  folum.’ 

* Athen.  Oxou.  col.  195. 

a man  I 
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a man  then  accounted  eminent  for  his  poetry  and  making  of  trage- 
dies. Of  his  meric  in  which  kind  of  writing  be  has  left  us  no  proofs 
excepting  the  three  firft  a^s  of  a tragedy,  at  firft  printed  with  the 
title  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  but  better  known  by  that  of  Gorbuduc, 
which  it  now  bears,  the  latter  two  adls  whereof  were  written  by 
Thomas  Sackville,  lord  Buckhurd  earl  of  Dorfet,  lord  high  treafurct 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  the  founder  of  the  prefent  Dorfet  family. 
This  performance  is  highly  commended  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his 
Defence  of  Poefy,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  a more  particular 
charadter. 

Robert  Wifdome  tranflated  into  metre  the  twenty-fifth  pfalm,  and 
wrote  alfo  that  prayer  in  metre  at  the  end  of  our  verfion,  the  firft 
ftanza  whereof  is, 

* Preferve  us  Lord  by  thy  dear  word, 

* From  Pope  and  Turk  defend  us  Lord, 

* Which  both  would  tbruft  out  of  his  throne 
‘ Our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  thy  dcare  fon.’ 

For  which  he  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  facetious  bilhop  Corbet  and 
others,  chough  Wood  gives  him  thechara^er  of  agood  Latin  and  EngliOi 
poet  for  his  time.  He  adds,  that  he  had  been  in  exile  in  queen  Mary's 
reign ; that  he  was  rcdlor  of  Settrington  in  Yorklhirc  , and  alfo  arch- 
deacon of  Ely,  and  had  been  nominated  to  a bifhoprick  in  Ireland, 
temp.  Edward  VI.  and  that  he  died  1568. 

The  yo,  104,  112,  113,  122,  125,  and  134  Pfalmsaredifiinguifti- 
ed  by  the  initials  W.  K.  and  the  136  by  'T.  C.  of  neither  of  thele 
authors  can  any  account  be  found. 

The  firft  publication  of  a complete  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  was  by 
John  Day,  in  1562,  it  bears  this  title  : * The  whole  booke  of  Pfalmcs, 
‘ colledled  into  Englilh  metre  by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and 

* others,  conferred  with  the  Ebrue  j with  apt  notes  to  fing  them 

* withall 

• Anmher  mlion  of  the  Pfalms,  and  that  a complete  one,  but  very  little  known,  is 
extant,  the  work  of  archbilhop  Parker  during  his  exile.  In  the  diary  of  that  prelate  printed 
from  his  own  manufeript,  in  Strype’s  life  of  archbiOiop  Parker  is  the  following  memoran- 
dum : * And  Hill  this  6 Aug.  [his  birth  day]  An.  Dom.  1557,  I perCd  in  the  fame  con- 

* Haney  upholden  by  the  grace  and  goodnefs  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  by 

* whofe  infpiratioii  I have  nnifiied  the  book  of  Pfalms  turned  into  vulgar  verfe.’ 

Strype  fays,  ‘ What  became  of  the  P£slms  I know  not nevertheleh  it  feems  that  they 
were  piinted,  and  that  with  the  following  title  : * The  whole  Pfalter  tranflated  into  Eng- 

* lifli  Metre,  which  contayncth  an  hundretb  and  fifty  Ffalmes.  " Quoniam  omnis  terre 

* Ueus : Pfallite  Cipicmcr— Plal.  47.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Daye  dwelling  oucr 

* Aldcrfgate 
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Notwithftanding  fume  of  thefe  perfons  are  celebrated  for  their 
learning,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  they  followed  the  method  of 

* Alderigate  beneath  S.  Martyn's.*  without  a date.  In  a copy  of  tins  book,  very  richly 
bound,  which  was  bought  at  the  fate  of  the  late  Mr.  Weft’s  libra^,  is  a memorandum  on 
a fpare  leaf  in  the  hand-writing  of  Or.  White  Kennet,  bifttop  of  Peterborough,  purporting 
that  the  nrchbiftiop  printed  his  book  of  Pfalms,  and  that  though  he  forbore  to  publilh 
it  with  bis  name,  he  fuftcred  his  wife  to  prefent  the  book  fairly  bound  to  fereral  of  the 
nobility  } Dr.  Kennet  therefore  conjeflures  that  the  very  hook  in  which  this  memorandum 
is  made,  is  one  of  the  copies  fo  prelented ; and  gives  for  a reafon  that  he  bimfelf  prefented 
a like  copy  to  the  wife  of  archbilhop  Wake,  wherein  Margaret  Parker  in  her  own  name 
and  hand  dedicates  the  book  to  a noble  lady.  Signed  Wb.  Peterb. 

After  the  preface,  which  h in  metre,  and  dircfls  the  finging  of  the  pfalms  diftinfUy 
and  audibly,  is  a declaration  of  the  virtue  of  pfalms  in  metre,  and  the  felf-fame  direflions 
from  St.  Athanalius  for  the  choice  of  pfalms  for  particular  occafions,  as  are  prefixed  to 
the  verfion  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  reft,  and  at  the  concluGon  of  each  pfalm 
is  a colletft.  They  are  printed  without  mufic,  fave  that  at  the  end  are  eight  tunes  in  four 
parts,  Meane,  Coutratenor,  'i'enor,  and  Baftc,  which,  agreeable  to  the  pra£lice  of  the 
Romilh  church,  are  compofed  in  the  eight  ecclefiaftical  tones,  the  tenor  Ming  the  plain- 
fong.  It  is  laid  by  Strype  that  Parker  in  the  courfe  of  bit  education  bad  been  inftrufled 
in  the  praflice  of  finging  by  two  feveral  perfons,  the  one  named  Lore,  a prieft,  the  other 
one  Manthorp,  clerk  of  he.  Stephen’s  in  Norwich,  of  the  harlhnefs  of  both  which  mailers 
he  felt  fo  much,  that  he  could  nerer  forget  it.  His  affeflion  to  mufic  in  his  mature  age 
may  be  inferred  from  the  provifion  made  by  him  in  the  foundation  of  a fchool  in  the  college 
of  Stoke  in  the  county  of  Snffolk,  of  which  be  was  dean  s in  which  thcfcholars,  befides 
grammar,  and  other  ftudies  of  humanity,  were  taught  to  ling  and  play  on  the  organ  and 
other  inftruments:  and  alfo  from  the  Uatutet  of  the  fame  coUege,  framed  by  himfelf,  the 
laft  whereof  is  in  thefe  words : * Item,  to  be  found  in  the  college  henceforth  a number  of 

* querifters,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  tenor  more,  as  may  be  born  conveniently  of  the 
‘ {lock,  to  have  fufficient  meat,  drink,  broth,  and  learning.  Of  which  faid  querifters, 

‘ after  their  breads  be  changed,  we  will  the  mod  apt  of  wit  and  capacity  be  helpen  witK 

* exhibition  of  forty  {hillings,  four  marks,  or  three  pounds  a-piece  to  be  ftudents  in  fomc 
‘ college  in  Cambridge.  The  exhibition  to  be  enjoyed  but  fix  years.’ 

And  ih  <t  be  had  fome  fldll  in  mufic  appears  by  the  following  cbara^crifticof  the  cccle- 
fiaiUcal  tones,  prefixed  to  the  eight  tunes  abovementioned. 

Cffc  nature  of  tite  tuneif. 

1 . Cf)e  ficii  10  mcchc : bcuout  to  fee, 

2.  <C^t  fetonb  fab  : in  maieSp. 

3.  €t)c  tliirb  botfi  rage : anb  roug^Ip  Draptfi, 

4.  ^pe  fourri)  botfi  (atone : anb  flattrp  plaptl^, 

5.  fift^  btiigti) : anb  iauglietl  tiie  more, 

6.  Cf|e  (ijet  bctaiaplctll : it  toeepetii  hili  fore, 

7.  €^e  truenrl^  tttbtt^  ihmee : in  frotoarb  race 

8.  €^e  cpgfite  goetfj  milbe : in  mobeftpaee. 

CIic  Cenor  of  t^efc  partctl  be  for  tf|c  people  totien  tficp  toilT  fpng' 
alone,  tf)e  otf)cc  parrep  put  for  t^e  greater  quccri#,  or  to  fuclir 
a0  toill  frng  or  plap  ilinn  priuatcip. 

It  is  conjeflured  that  the  Pfalms  thus  tranflated.  with  tunes  adspted  to  them,  were  in- 
teuileU  by  the  author  to  be  fuiig  in  cathedrals,  for  at  the  lime  when  they  weie  turned  into 

veils 
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Marot,  and  rendered  the  Hebrew  into  Englifli  through  the  medium 
of  a profe  tranflation  : the  original  motive  to  this  undertaking  was 

verfe,  the  church  were  put  to  great  (hifts,  the  compofltions  to  Englilh  words  being  at 
that  time  too  few  to  furniOi  out  a mufical  fervice:  and  this  is  the  more  probable 
from  the  directions  given  by  the  archbiftiop  for  fmging  many  of  them  by  the  reOors 
and  thequier  alternately.  Who  we  are  to  underlland  by  the  reflors  it  is  hard  to  fay, 
there  being  no  fuch  omcer  at  this  time  in  any  cathedral  in  this  kingdom.  If  the  word 
were  of  the  fingular  number  it  might  be  interpreted  chanter.  Thefe  directions  feem  to 
indicate  that  till  fome  time  after  queen  Elizabeth’s  accelTion,  the  form  and  method  of  cho- 
ral fcrvice  was  not  fettled,  nor  that  dillinCtion  made  between  the  fingers  on  the  dean's 
lide  and  that  of  the  chanter,  which  at  this  day  is  obfertred  in  all  cathedrals. 

Archbilhop  Parker’s  verGon  of  the  Pfalms  may  be  deemed  a great  typographical  curioGty, 
inafmuch  as  it  teems  to  have  never  been  pubiithed,  otherwife  than  by  being  prcfciited  to 
his  friends,  it  is  therefore  notto  be  wondered  that  it  never  fell  in  the  way  either  of  Strype, 
who  wrote  his  life,  or  of  Mr.  Ames,  that  diligent  collector  of  typographical  antiquities. 
As  to  the  book  itfelf,  the  merits  of  it  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  verGon  of  PfsUni 
xsiii.  extracted  from  it. 

CiK  Sort)  To  000b  : tofjo  geurtff  me  foob 
m{i  (firpcljrarb  i0  anb  guibc  : 
l^otD  can  3 inant : oc  (Uffee  bant 

toj^n  Igc  brfrnbtlb  >np  <*br. 

<Co  brbe  mp  ntrbe : ge  tniil  me  lead, 
in  paburcitf  gtrrne  anb  fat : 
fbrtQ  fnrou0()t  me  in  libertie, 
to  itutrci$  belicate. 

Sl9p  foulc  anb  Iiact : ije  bib  conuert, 
to  me  lie  ^cloetf)  tfie  patl^ : 

^ ri0f)t  iDibnc : in  ijolintj^, 
f)ttf  name  (Uct)  umue  Ijarb. 

]|(a  tl)ou0l)  ^ 00 : tl)cou0^  ^catl)  j^pif  boo 
ilija  baale  anb  fliaboto  trpbc  : 

^ fmre  no  bact : Inptl)  me  tf)ou  act. 
toiti)  HafF  anb  rob  to  guibc. 

^bon  (Iialt  peoupbe : a table  topbe, 
for  me  agaund  tijepr  f^itc : 
nDitb  opic  mp  bcab  ; tbou  bad  befpreb, 
mp  nip  ip  fuUp  bigbt. 

Cbp  goobnrfitf  pet : anb  mnrtp  great, 
toill  hepe  me  all  mp  bapep : 

^n  boub  to  btoeif : in  red  full  tocll, 
loprb  'Oob  ^ tpipt  altoapc^. 

not 
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not  folcly  the  introduflion  of  pfalm-finging  into  the  Englifli  pro- 
tcftant  churches  ; it  had  alfo  for  its  objedl  the  exclufion  of  that  rib- 
baldry  which  was  the  entertainment  of  the  common  people,  and  the 
furnifliing  them  with  fuch  fong's  as  might  not  only  tend  to  reform  their 
manners,  but  infpire  them  with  fentiments  of  devotion  and  godlinefs  j 
and  indeed  nothing  lefs  than  this  can  be  inferred  from  that  declara> 
tion  of  the  delign  of  fetting  them  forth,  contained  in  the  title>page 
of  our  common  verfion,  and  which  has  been  continued  in  all  the 
printed  copies  from  the  time  of  its  firft  publication  to  this  day  : ‘ Set 
‘ forth  and  allowed  to  be  fung  in  churches  of  the  people  together, 

* before  and  after  evening  prayer,  as  alfo  before  and  after  fermon  ; 

* and  moreover  in  private  houfes,  for  their  godly  folace  and  com- 

* fort,  laying  apart  all  ungodly  fongs  and  ballads,  which  tend  only 

* to  the  nourifbment  of  vice  and  corrupting  of  youth.’ 

There  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  defign  of  the  reformers  of 
our  church  was  in  a great  meafure  anfwered  by  the  publication  of  the 
Pfalms  in  this  manner;  to  facilitate  the  ufe  of  them  they  were 
printed  ‘ with  apt  notes  to  fing  them  withall*;’  and  from  thencc- 

* To  (he  earlier  imprelTions  of  the  Ptalms  in  metre  was  prefixed  a treatife,  faid  to  be 
made  by  St.  Athanafiu*,  concerning  the  ufe  and  virtues  of  the  Pfalms,  wherein,  among 
many  other,  are  the  following  dirc£lions  for  the  choice  of  pfaimi  for  particular  occafions 
and  exigencies. 

* If  thou  wouldft  at  any  time  deferibe  a bleOed  man,  who  is  he,  and  what  thing  maketh 

* him  fo  tobe  : thou  hall  the  i,  32,  41,  i la,  laS  pfalmes. 

‘ If  that  thou  fecll  that  euill  men  lay  fnares  for  thee,  and  therefore  dcfircfl  God's  eares 
‘ to  heare  thy  praiers,  fing  the  5 pfalme. 

* If  fo  again  thou  wilt  fing  in  giuing  thanks  to'God  for  the  profperous  gathering  of  thy 
‘ frutes,  ufe  the  8 pfalme. 

* If  thou  dcfircfl  to  know  who  is  a citizen  of  heauen,  fing  the  ic  pfalme. 

* If  thine  enemies  duller  againfl  thee,  and  go  about  with  their  bloody  band  to  dcflroy 
‘ thcc,  go  not  thou  about  by  man’s  heipe  to  reuenge  it,  for  al  mens  judgments  are  not 

* truAie,  but  require  God  to  be  judge,  for  be  alone  is  judge,  and  fay  the  26,  33,  43 
‘ pfalmes. 

‘ If  they  prelTe  mote  fiercelicon  thee,  though  they  be  in  numbers  like  an  armed  hoall,  - 

* fear  them  not  which  thus  rejc£l  thee,  as  though  thou  wert  not  annointed  and  ele£l  by 
‘ God,  but  fing  the  37  pfalme. 

* If  they  be  yet  fo  impudent  that  they  lay  sAiit  againft  thee,  fo  that  it  is  not  lawfull  for 
‘ thee  to  have  any  vocation  by  them,  regard  them  not,  but  fing  to  God  the  48  pfalme. 

' If  thou  heholdeft  fuch  as  be  baptized,  and  fo  deliuered  from  the  corruption  of  their 
‘ birth,  praife  thou  the  bountifull  grace  of  God,  and  fing  the  32  pfalme. 

‘ If  thou  delighted  to  fing  amongll  many,  call  together  righteous  men  of  godlie  life,  and 
‘ fing  the  33  pfalme. 

' If  thnu  fccIl  how  wicked  men  do  much  wickedncBe.  and  that  yet  fimple  folke  praife 

* fuch,  when  thou  wilt  admonifh  any  man  not  to  follow  them,  to  bee  like  unto  them,  bc- 
' caufc  they  Iball  be  Ibortly  rooted  out  and  deflroid  : fpeake  unto  thyfclfc  and  to  others  the 
‘ 37  pfalme, 
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forth  the  pradHce  of  pfalm-finging  became  the  common  exercife  of 
Aich  devout  perfons  as  attended  to  the  exliortation  of  the  apoAIe  i 

* if  any  was  afHidled,  he  prayed  ; if  merry,  he  fang  pfalms.’ 

To  enquire  into  the  merits  of  this  our  tranQation  might  feem  an 
invidious  tafk,  were  it  not  that  the  fubjedt  has  employed  the  pens  of 
fome  very  good  judges  of  Englifli  poefy,  whole  fentiments  arc  col- 

‘ If  thou  wotiUlft  call  upon  the  Wind  world  for  their  wrong  confidence  of  their  brute 

* Sacrifices,  and  Ihcw  them  what  facrifice  God  moll  hath  required  of  them,  fiug  the  50- 

* pfiilme. 

‘ If  thou  haft  fuflered  falfe  accufation  before  the  king,  and  feeft  the  diucl  to  triumph 

* thereat,  go  afide  and  fay  the  52  pfalme. 

* If  they  which  perfecutc  thee  with  accufations  would  betray  thee,  as  the  Pharifeis  did 
‘ Jefus,  and  as  the  aliens  did  Dauid,  difcomforl  not  thyfeife  therewith,  but  fing  in  good 
*•  hope  to  God,  the  54,  6g,  57  pfalmes. 

‘ If  thou  wilt  rebuke  Painims  and  heretiks,  for  that  they  haue  not  the  knowledge  of 

* God  in  them,  thou  maift  haue  an  underftanding  to  fing  to  God  the  86,  1 15  pfalms. 

‘ If  thou  art  ele6l  out  of  low  degree,  efpecially  before  others  to  fome  uocation  to  feyue 
‘ thy  brethren,  aduance  not  thyfeife  too  high  againft  them  in  thine  own  power,  but  giue 
‘ God  his  glorie  who  did  choofc  thee,  and  fing  thou  the  145  pfalme.' 

The  effeils  of  thefe  direilions  may  be  judged  of  by  the  piopenfity  of  the  people,  mani- 
felled  in  fundry  inftance*  to  the  exercife  of  plalm-finging 
' The  Proteftanta  who  fled  from  the  perfecuiion  of  the  duke  de  Altra  in  Flanders,  were 
moftly  woollen  mahufaflurers.  Upon  their  arrival  in  England  they  fettled  in  Glouccfter- 
{hire,  Somerfeiftiire,  Wiltihire,  and  a lew  other  counties,  where  ih^  diftin^utlhcd 
themfelves  by  their  love  of  pfalmody.  ‘ Would  1 were  a weaver.*  fays  Sic  John  halftaff, 
[in  Henry  IV.  part  I.  the  firft  edition]  ‘ I could  fing  pfalms  or  any  thing.’ 

As  the  Gnging  of  pfalms  fuppofes  fome  degree  of  Ikill  in  mufie,  it  was  natural  for  thofe. 
who  were  able  to  do  it  to  tecicate  themfelves  with  vocal  mufie  of  another  kind  ■,  and  ac- 
cordingly fo  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  people  of  thefe  counties  were,  as  they  are 
at  this  day,  expert  in  the  Tinging  of  catches  and  fongs  in  parts.'  Ben  Jonfon,  in  the  Silent 
Woman,  makes  Cuibcrd  tell  Morofe  that  the  parlun  * caught  his  cold  by  fitting  up  late, 

* and  Tinging  catches  with  Clolhworkers  i'  and  the  old  GlouccfterOiirc  three  part  Tung, 

* The  (tones  that  built  George  Ridicr’s  oven,’  is  well  known  in  that  and  the  adjacent- 
counties. 

And  to  fpeak  of  the  common  people  in  general,  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  reading 
of  the  book  of  Martyrs,  and  the  finging  of  pfiilms  were  the  excrcifes  of  fucb  perfoiis  of  ci- 
ther fex,  as  being  advanced  in  years,  were  defirous  to  be  thought  good  chriftiaiis  ; and 
this  not  merely  in  country  towns,  and  villages  and  hamlets,  where  a general  fimplicity  of 
manners,  and  perhaps  the  exhortations  of  the  minifter  might  be  fuppoied  to  conduce  to  it, 
but  in  cities  and  great  towns,  and  even  in  London  itfclf  1 and  the  time  is  not  yet  out  of, 
the  memory  of  a few  perfons  now  living,  when  a paflenger  on  a Sunday  evening  from  St. 
I^ul’s  to  Aldgate,  would  have  heard  the  families  in  mod  of  the  boules  in  his  way  occu- 
pied in  the  finging  of  Pfalms. 

* In  the  year  1646,  king  Charles  I.  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  a Scotch  minifter  . 

* preached  boldly  before  the  king  at  Newcalllc,  and  after  his  fermon  called  for  the  fifty  fe-  . 

* cond  pfalm,  which  begins,  “ Why  doll  thou  tyrant  boaft  thyfelf,  thy  wickud  works  to 
••  praife.”  His  majefty  thereupon  Hood  up,  and  called  for  the  fijfly-fixth  pfalm,  which 
^ begins,  “ Have  mercy  Lord  on  me  1 pray,  for  men  would  me  devour.”  The  people 
‘ waved  the  miniller’s  pfalm,  and  fung  that  which  the  king  called  for.'  IVbitelocke’s 
Memorials,  234. 
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Icdted  in  a rubfequent  page  : it  may  here  fuf&ce  to  fay,  that  To  far  as 
it  tends  to  fix  the  meaning  of  fundry  words,  now  for  no  very  good 
reafons  become  obfolete,  or  exhibits  the  Rate  of  Englifli  poetry  at 
the  period  when  it  was  compofed  it  is  one  of  thofe  valuable  monu* 
ments  of  literary  antiquity  which  none  but  the  fuperficialiy  learned 
would  be  content  to  want.  But  it  feems  thefe  confiderations  were 
not  of  force  fuRicient  to  reftrain  thofe  in  authority  from  comply- 
ing with  that  humour  in  mankind  which  difpofes  them  to  change, 
though  from  better  to  the  worfe  t and  accordingly  fuch  alterations 
have  at  different  times  been  made  in  the  common  metrical  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  finging  Pfalms,  as  have  fruftrated  the  hopes  of  thofe  who 
wilhed  for  one  more  elegant  aiid  lefs  liable  to  exception. 

Thus  much  may  fuffice  for  a general  account  of  the  introdudlion 
x)f  pfalmody  into  this  kingdom,  and  the  effedfs  it  wrought  on  the 
national  manners ; the  order  and  courfe  of  this  hiRory  naturally  lead 
to  an  enquiry  concerning  the  melodies  to  which  the  Pfalms  are,  and 
ufually  have  been  fung,  no  lefs  particular  than  that  already  made  with 
Yefpedt  to  the  French  pfalm-tanes. 

Sternhold's  Pfalms  were  firR  printed  in  the  year  1549,  and  the 
whole  verfion,  as  completed  by  Hopkins  and  others,  in  1562,  with 
this  title  : ‘ The  whole  booke  of  Pfalmes  colledled  into  EngliRi  metre 
‘ by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred  with  the  Ebrue, 
* with  apt  notes  to  ling  them  withall,’  By  thefe  apt  notes  we  are  to  un- 
detRand  the  tunes,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  that  and  many  fubfequent  impreffions,  of  one  part  only,  and  in  ge- 
neral fuited  to  the  pitch  and  compafs  of  a tenor  voice,  but  moR  ex- 
cellent indeed  for  the  fweetnefs  and  gravity  of  their  melody  ; and  be- 
caufe  the  number  of  tunes  thus  publiRied  was  lefs  than  that  of  the 
Pfalms,  diredlions  were  given  in  cafes  where  the  metre  and  general 
import  of  the  words  allowed  of  it,  to  fing  fundry  of  them  to  one  tune. 

The  fame  method  was  obferved  in  the'feveral  editions  of  the  Pfalms 
publiRied  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  particularly  in  thofe 
of  the  years  1564  and  1577,  which  it  is  to  be  remarked  are  not  coe- 
val with  any  of  the  editions  of  the  Common  Prayer,  to  which  they 
arc  ufually  annexed,  for  which  no  better  rcafon  can  here  be  affigned 
than  that  the  finging  pfalms  were  never  confidered  as  part  of  the  litur- 
gy ; and  the  exclufive  privilege  of  printing  the  Common  Prayer  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  enjoyed  by  different  perfons.  Nor  do  we  meet  with 
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any  impreflion  of  the  Pfalms  fuitcd,  cither  in  the  type  or  fize  of  the 
volume,  to  either  of  the  impre^Hons  of  the  liturgy  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  publifhed  in  1549  and  1 552.  In  Ihort,  it  feems  that  the 
pradUce  of  publifhing  the  tinging  pfalms  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  had  its  rife  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth;  for  in  1562  that  method  was  obferved,  and 
again  in  1564  and  1577,  but  with  fuch  circumftanccs  of  dircrfity 
as  require  particular  notice. 

And  firB  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  1576,  though  by  a midakeof 
Jugge  the  printer,  the  year  in  the  title-page  is  1676,  the  liturgy  was 
for  the  firft  time  printed  in  a very  fm_all  odfavo  fize  ; to  this  are  an- 
nexed Pfalms  of  David  in  metre  by  Sternhold,  Hopkins,  and  others, 
' with  apte  notes  to  hng  them  withall,’  imprinted  by  the  famous 
John  Daye,  cum  privilegio,  1577.- 

The  publication  of  the  Pfalms  in  this  manner  fuppofed  that  the 
people,  at  lead  the  better  fort  of  them,  could  read ; and  by  parity 
of  reafon  it  might  be  faid  that  the  addition  of  mulical  notes  to  the 
words  implied  an  opinion  in  the  publifhers  that  they  alfo  could 
ling ; but  that  they  in  fadt  did  not  think  fo  at  the  time  now 
fpoken  of,  is  mod  evident  from  the  pains  they  were  at  in  col- 
ledling  together  the  general  rudiments  of  fong,  which  in  the  edi- 
tions of  1564  and  1577,  and  in  no  other,  together  with  the  fcale 
of  mufic,  are  prefixed  by  way  of  introdudfion  to  the  finging 
Pfalms.  Who  it  was  in  particular  that  drew  up  thefe  rudiments, 
is  as  little  known  as  the  authors  of  the  tunes  themfelvcs;  they 
bear  the  title  of  • A fhort  Introdudion  into  the  Science  of  Mu- 

* ficke,  made  for  fuch  as  are  defirous  to  have  the  knowledge 

* thereof  for  the  finging  of  the  Pfalmcs.’ 

As  to  the  Introdudlion  into  the  Science  of  Muficke,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  running  title,  • The  introdudlion  to  learne  to  dug,’  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  impredions  of  the  Common  Prayer  fub- 
fcquent  to  that  in  1 577,  which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing 
the  author,  whoever  he  was,  was  fo  well  perfuaded  of  its  efficacy  as 
to  aflert,  that  * by  means  thereof  euery  man  might  in  a few  dayes, 

* yea  in  a few  houres,  eafily  without  all  paync,  and  that  alfo  with- 

* out  all  ayde  or  heipe  of  any  other  teacher,  attain  to  a fufficient 
' knowledge  to  (ingc  any  pfalme  contayned  in  the  booke,  or  any 

* other  fuch  plaync  and  eafy  fooges,’  In  which  opinion  the  event 
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Ihewed  him  to  be  groQy  miAakcn,  as  indeed,  without  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, might  have  been  foretold  by  any  one  who  (hould  have  refledl- 
ed  on  the  labour  and  pnins  that  arc  required  to  make  any  one  a 
linger  by  notes  to  whom  the  elements  of  mulic  are  unknown-; 
for  in  the  year  1607  there  came  out  an  edition  of  the  Pfalms  with 
tlie  fame  tunes  in  mufical  notes  as  were  contained  in  the  former, 
with  not  only  more  particular  dircdlions  for  the  fol-faing,  but  with 
the  fyllabJes  adlually  interpofed  between  the  notes  : this  was  in  cifeS 
giving  up  all  hope  of  intIru£Hng  the  people  in  the  practice  of  (ing- 
ing,  inafmuch  as  whatever  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  this 
alTidancc,  they  did  by  rote. 

Who  was  the  publiQier  of  this  edition  of  1607  does  not  appear; 
the  title  mentions  only  in  general  that  it  was  imprinted  for  the  com- 
pany of  ftationers : the  reafons  for  annexing  the  I'yllables  to  the  notes 
are  given  at  large  in  an  anonymous  preface  to  the  reader,  which  is- 
as  follows : 

‘ €hou  flialt  unUrrnanh  (gentle  crahec)  tfiot  3!  fiaue  (fbc  t|)e  ftelpe  of 
*-  tfioft  t^at  arc  beffrottia  to  ieame  to  fing)  caufeti  a neto  print  of  note 
‘ to  hr  malic,  boith  Icttrr;tf  to  be  jopneb  to  rurrp  note,  )o||trebp  t^ou 
‘ mated  ftnoin  hotn  to  tall  citrrp  note  bp  rigtit  name,  fo  that  tnith 
‘ a iiecp  little  biligrnre  (a0  thouart  taught  in  the  inrrobuction  prinre 
‘ cb  heretofore  in  the  ^fnlmeitf)  thou  maied  the  more  eadip,  bp  the 
‘ uiciningof  thtfe  letter ji,  tome  to  the  hnotniebge  of  prtfettCoICapeng-: 

‘ iDhertbp  thou  maied  dug  the  pCilmcid  the  more  ipeebilie  anb  eadliet 
' the  ictterp  be  theft  V for  Vt,  R for  Re,  M for  Mi,  F for  Fa,  S for 
‘ Sol,  L for  La.  ^huitf  inhere  pou  fee  onp  lener  jopntb  bp  the  note, 

‘ pou  map  eadiie  tall  h><n  bp  hie>  right  name,  a0  bp  theCe  tiDo  emm 
' pirjtf  pou  map  the  better  perteibe. 
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‘ ^ commit  tfirc  tmro  l)tm  tljat  liuotf)  foe  tbcc,  tugo  scant 

* tfiat  toe  (ing  tDiri^  ouc  firact^  unto  ti)e  gloric  of  fjijet  fiolp  name.  $tmrn.' 

And  to  exemplify  the  rule  above  given,  every  note  of  the  feveral 
tunes  contained  in  this  edition  has  the  adjunct  of  a letter  to  afeertain 
ithe  fol-faing,  as  mentioned  in  the  above  preface. 

After  the  publication  of  this  edition  in  i6oy,  it  feems  that  the 
•company  of  ftationers,  or  whoever  clfc  had  the  care  of  fupplying  the 
public  with  copies  of  the  finging-pfalms,  thought  it  beft  to  leave  the 
■rude  and  unlearned  to  themfelves,  for  in  none  of  the  Aibfequent  im- 
predions  do  we  meet  with  either  the  introdu(ffion  to  mufic,  or  the 
anonymous  preface,  or,  in  a word,  any  diredions  for  attaining  to 
illng  by  notes. 


CHAP.  X. 

Great  has  been  tha  diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  the  meritof 
this  our  old  Englilh  tranflation.  Wood,  in  the  account  given  by 
him  of  Sternhold,  fays  that  fo  much  of  it  as  he  wrote  is  truly  admirable; 
and  there  are  others,  who  refleding  on  the  general  end  of  fuch  a work; 
and  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  adapting  it  to  the  capacities  of  the  com- 
mon people,  have  not  hehtated  to  fay  that,  bad  as  it  may  be  in  fome 
Tefpeds,  it  would  at  this  time  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  a tranfla- 
tion that  upon  the  whole  (hould  be  better.  Others  have  gone  fo  far 
as  to  aflfert  the  poetical  excellence  of  this  verfion,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  fame  of  thofe  very  fublime  paflages  in  the  original,  which 
arc  tolerably  rendered,  but  which  perhaps  no  tranflation  could  pofli- 
bly  fpoil,  have  defied  its  enemies  to  equal  it  *.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  general  poverty  of  the  flyle,  the  meannefs  of  the  images,  and, 
above  all,  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  verfification,  have  induced  many 
ferious  perfons  to  wifli  that  we  were  fairly  rid  of  a work,  that  in 
their  opinion,  tends  Icfs  to  promote  religion  than  to  difgrace  that  re- 
formation of  it,  which  is  jufliy  efleemed  one  of  the  greatefl  blel^ 
fings  of  this  country. 

• See  a Defence  of  the  book  of  Pfalms  coHeAcH  into  EngKBi  metre  by  Thomas  Sicrn- 
hold,  John  Hopkins,  and  others,  &c.  by  bilbop  Beveridge.  Lend.  1710. 
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Another,  but  a verj^ifferent  dafs  of  men  from  thofe  above  enume- 
rated, the  wits,  as  they  ftyle  themfelvcs,  have  been  very  liberal  in  their 
ccnfurc  of  the  Englifli  verfion  of  the  Pfalms.  Scarce  ever  are  the 
names  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  mentioned  by  any  of  them  but  for 
tbcpurpofc  of  ridicule.  Fuller  alone,  of  all  witty  men  the  beft  na- 
tured,  and  who  never  cxercifes  his  facetious  talent  to  the  injury  of 
any  one,  has  given  an  impartial  character  of  them  and  their  works, 
and  recommended  a revilion  of  the  whole  tranQation  againll  all  at- 
tempts to  introduce  a better  in  its  Head*.  His  advice  was  followed,, 
though  not  till  many  years  after  his  dcceafe,  for  in  an  impreflion  of 
the  Pfalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  printed  in  1696,  we  find  the 
verfion  accommodated  to  the  language  of  the  times,  by  the  fubfti- 
tution  of  well-known  words  and  familiar  modes  of  exprefEon  in  the 
room  of  fuch  as  were  become  obfolete,  or  not  intelligible  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  common  people.  But  as  the  poet,  whoever  he  was, 
was  at  all  events  to  mend  the  verfion,  its  conformity  with  the  origi- 
nal, if  peradventure  he  could  read-it,  could  be  with  him  but  a fe- 
condary  confiderati'on.  Neither  docs  it  feem  that  he  was  enough 
acquainted  with  the  Englifh  language  to  know  that  in  the  alteration 
of  an  old  word  for  a new,  the  exchange  is  not  always  of  the  worfe 
for  the  better.  Hearnc  has  given  fome  fhrewd  inftances  of  this 
kind  in  the  Gloflary  to  his  Robert  of  Gloucefter-f-,  and  very  many- 
more  might  be  produced  j however  the  firft  eflay  towards  an  emen- 
dation met  with  fo  little  oppofition  from  the  people,  that  almofl 
every  fucceeding  impreflion  of  the  Pfalms  was  varied  to  the  phrafe- 
of  the  day ; and  it  is  not  impoflible  but  that  in  time,  and  by  im- 
perceptible degrees,  the  whole  verfion  may  be  fo  innovated,  as  fierce- 
ly to  retain  a Angle  flanza  of  the  original,  and  yet  be  termed  the 
work  of  its  primitive  authors. 

A hiftory  of  the  feveral  innovations  in  the  metrical  verfion  of  Da- 
vid’s Pfalms  is  not  ncceflary  in  this  place.  It  may  fuflice  to  re- 
mark, that  in  the  firfl  impreflion  of  the  whole  there  is  a variation) 
from  the  text  of  Sternhold  in  the  firfl  flanza  of  the  firfl  pfalm,  which) 
in  the  two  editions  of  1549  and  1552  reads  thus: 

* Cliurch  Hill,  of  Britain,  cent.  XVI.  bookvii.  406,. 

tiVt>cib.hcfift,  rrtc. 

®(e.’ 
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5.1a 

<C|)c  man  i0  Heft  riiat  I)at^  net  gsn^ 

S3p  luithcb  rrtic  aftrap, 
jfte  (at  in  cliapre  of  prftplencc, 
jftor  inalhtc  in  rpnnccjf  inape. 

And  that  the  edition  of  1562  ftood  unaltered  till  1683,  as  appears  by 
•Guy’s  copy  printed  at  Oxford  in  folio  that  year.  In  1696  many  dif- 
ferent readings  are  found,  the  occafion  whereof  is  faid  to  be  this ; about 
that  time  Mr.  Nahum  Tate  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady  publiftied  a new 
verfion  of  part  of  the  book  of  Pfalms  as  a fpecimen  of  that  verfion  of 
the  whole  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  1696.  In  this  eflay  of 
theirs  they,  in  the  opinion  of  many  perfons,  had  fo  much  the  advantage 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  that  the  company  of  ftationers,  whoare  pof- 
fefled  of  the  foie  privilege  of  printing  the  Pfalms,  took  the  alarm,  and 
found  themfelvcs  under'a  neceflityof  meliorating  theverfion  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  for  this  purpofe  fome  perfon  endued  with  the  faculty  of  rhim- 
ingwas  employed  by  them  in  that  very  year  1696,  to  correct  the  verli- 
■fication  as  he  fliould  think  proper;  and  fince  that  time  it  has  been 
ftill  farther  varied,  as  appears  by  the  edition  of  1726,  but  with  little 
regard  to  the  Hebrew  text,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  perfons  from  time 
to  time  intrufted  with  the  care  of  the  publication. 

The  effedls  of  thefe  fcveral  effays  towards  a reformation  of  the 
finging  pfalms  are  vifiblein  the  verfion  now  in  common  ufe,  which 
being  an  heterogeneous  commixture  of  old  and  new  words  and 
phrafes,  is  but  little  approved  of  by  thofe  who  confider  integrity  of 
ftyle  as  part  of  the  merit  of  every  literary  compofition,  and  the  rc- 
fult  is,  that  the  primitive  verfion  is  now  become  a fubjedt  of  mere 
curiofity.  The  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  into  metre  was  the  work 
ol  men  as  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking  as  any  that  the  times 
they  lived  in  could  furnifh  j moft  of  thofe  which  Norton  vcrfificd, 
particularly  pfalms  109,  116,  139,  141,  145;  and  104,  1 19,  and  137 
by  Whittyngham,  with  a very  fmall  allowance  for  the  times,  muft 
be  deemed  good,  if  not  excellent  poetry ; and  if  we  compare  the 
whole  work  with  the  produdtions  of  thofe  days,  it  will  feem  that 
Fuller  has  not  greatly  erred  in  faying,  that  match  thefe  verfes  for 
their  ages,  they  (hall  go  abreaft  with  the  befi  poems  of  thofe  times. 

With  refpedf  to  the  verfion  as  it  Bands  accommodated  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prclcnt  times,  it  may  be  faid,  that  whatever  is  become 

of 
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of  the  fenfe,  the  verfi^catlon  is  in  fome  inflances  mended ; that  the 
unmeaning  monofyllable  eke,  a wretched  contrivance  to  preferve  an 
equality  in  the  meafure  of  different  verfes,  is  totally  expunged  ; that  _ 
many  truly  obfoletc  words,  fuch  as  heji  for  command,  null  for  meddle, 
fight  for  filched.  Saw  for  Precept,  and  many  others  that  have  gra- 
dually receded  from  their  places  in  our  language,  are  reprobated  t 
that  many  pafTages  wherein  the  Divine  Being  and  his  adlions  are  re- 
prefented  by  images  that  derogate  from  his  majefly,  as  where  he  is 
laid  to  bruijfe  the  wicked  with  a mace,  the  weapon  of  a giant,  are 
rendered  lefs  exceptionable  than  before ; and  where  he  is  expoftu- 
lated  with  in  ludicrous  terms,  as  in  the  following  paflage  ; 
iDf)P  booQ  tDitI)bratD  tf|p  iiantt  abneh, 

<mb  bibc  it  in  tbp  iappe, 

<&  plucft  it  out  anb  bt  not  nodi 
to  giuc  tbp  focjst  a rappe  *. 

and  this,  which  for  its  meannefs  is  not  to  be  defended  : 
foe  iDbp  tbcit  ijartp  lucre  nothing  bent 
to  him  [GodJ  not  to  ffi0  tcabe  -f-. 

And  where  an  exprefllon  of  ridicule  is  too  firongly  pointed  to  juf- 
tify  the  ufe  of  it  in  an  addrefs  to  God,  as  is  this : 

€onfounb  tiicm  that  applp, 

anb  rerhc  to  luocbe  me  $ame, 

3nb  at  mp  banne  bo  laugb,  anb  crp 
To,  fo,  tbrre  goerb  tbe  game  j;. 

And  where  the  rhymes  are  ill  forted  like  thele  : 

J!3ot  bob}  be  bib  coininit  tbeir  fruitjtf 
unto  tbc  catcrpillrc, 

Snb  all  tbe  labour  of  tlftit  f)anti0 
be  gaue  to  tbc  graQioppec  §. 

And  thefe  others : 

rrmembertb  T lorb  7 remember 
ofFenbeb  ||  J tootlb  f J cuet  • 

• In  thefe  ftveral  inftances  the  prefcnt  reading  is  to  be  preferred,, 
but,  after  all  what  a late  author  has  faid  of  certain  of  his  own  works, 

• Pfalm  Ixsir.  verfe  H.  f Pfalm  Ixxriii.  rerfe  37.  t Pfalm  let.  rerfe  3. 

i Praltn  Ixxvili.  verfe  46.  | Pliilm  xiii.  verfe  1.  1 Pfalm  Ixzxiii.  va.  ulc. 

* Pfalm  cxiz,  rerfe  49. 

VoL.  111..  4B.  may 
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may  with  equal  truth  and  propriety  be  applied  to  the  language  of  the 
uiodern  finglng-pfalms.  ‘ It  not  only  is  I'uch  as  in  the  prelciit  times 
‘ is  not  uttered,  but  was  never  uttered  in  times  pad  ; and  if  I judge 
‘ aright,  will  never  be  uttered  in  times  future : it  having  too  inucli 
‘ of  the  language  of  old  times  to  be  fit  for  the  prefent  j too  much  of 
‘ the  prefent  to  have  been  fit  for  the  old,  and  too  much  of  both  to 
‘ be  fit  for  any  time  to  come.’ 

There  is  extant  a metrical  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  by  James  I. 
which  was  printed,  together  with  the  Common  Prayer  and  Pfalter, 
in  1656,  upon  the  rcfolution  taken  by  Charles  I.  to  cflablifh  the 
liturgy  in  Scotland  ; Ibme  doubt  has  arifen  whether  this  verfion  was 
ever  completed  ; but,  unlefs  credit  be  denied  to  the  aflertion  of  a 
king,  the  whole  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  work. of  the  reputed  au- 
thor, for  in  the  printed  copy,  oppofite  the.  title-page  is  the  following 
declaration  concerning  it : 

‘ Charles  R. 

* Having  caufed  this  tranfiatlon  of  the  Pfalmes  (whereof  our 
‘ late  dear  father  was  author)  to  be  perufed,  and  it  being  found 
‘ exatSly  and  truly  done.  We  do  hereby  authorize  the  fame  to 

* be  imprinted  according  to  the'patcnt  granted  thereupon,  .and 
‘ do  allow  them  to  be  fung  in  all  the  churches  of  our  dominions, 

* recommending  them  to  all  our  good  fubjefis  for  that  efFeft.’ 

The  Pfalms  have  been  either  totally  or  partially  verfified  by 
fundry  perfons,  as  namely.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Cliriilophcr  Hatton, 
II.  Dodd,  Dr.  Henry  King,  bifiiop  of  Chicheller,  Miles  S.milh,  Dr. 
Samuel  Woodford,  John  Milton,  William  Barton,  Dr.  Simon  Ford, 
Sir  Richard  Blackmorc,  Dr.  John  Patrick,  Mr.  Addifon,  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Daniel,  Dr.  Jofeph  Trapp,  Dr.  Walter  Harte,  Dr.  Broome, 
and  many  others,  learned  and  ingenious  men,  whofc  tranllations  arc 
cither  publidicd  feparately,  or  lie  difperfed  in  colleiflions  of  a mifcel- 
laneous  nature.  There  are  alfo  c.\tant  two  paraphrafes  of  the  Pfalms, 
the  one  by  Mr.  George  Sandys,  the  other  by  Sir  John  Denham. 

The  foregoing  account  refpcdls  folcly  the  poetry  of  the  Englifii 
Pfalms,  and  from  thence  we  are  naturally  led  to  an  enquiry  concern* 
ing  the  melodies  to  which  they  now  are,  and  ufually  have  been  fung. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  certain  of  thefe,  and  that  they 
were  firfi  publiflied  in  the  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  by  Stcrnhold  and 

Hop- 
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Hopkins,  in  the  year  1562,  by  the  name  of  apt  notes  to  fing  them 
withal,  but  as  many  of  them  have  been  altered  and  fophilHcated,  a 
few  of  them  arc  here  given  as  they  Aand  in  that  edition,  with  the 
numbers  of  the  pfalms  to  which  they  arc  appropriated. 


PSALM  I. 


THK  man  is  bleft  that  hath  not  bent, to  wirked  rede 


‘ his  care:  nor  led  his  life  us  finners  do,  nor  fat  in  fcornei's 


delight:  and  in  that  lawe  doth  exercife  him  felf  both  day 


and  nigfht. 


. • PSALM  XIV. 


THKRC  is  no  God  us  foolilh  men  affirmc  in  their  mad 


inoode:  Their  drifts  arc  all  corrupt  and  vayii  not  one  of 
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TT1~T~T 


-t—9  - t 


them  doth  Jfood.  The  Lord  he-hcld  from  heauen  hijfh,  the 


■n — s — r 

^ 1 

whole  race  of  mankind:  and  faw  not  one  that  foug;ht  indeedi 


1 


the' lining;  God  to  finde- 

PSALM  X\TII. 


t * -t  t t H-S 


t" 


O God  my  flreng;thandfortitude;of  three  I muft  lone  thee: 


t t I',  i 


Thou  art  mv  caltle  and  defence  in  my  necefsitie.  My  God  my  rocke, 
^ !l  V t>/- 


in  whom e 1 triilt  the  worker  of  my  wealth:  My  re-fuge  buckle?7~ 


JUl 

•••■  rn.rt  1.  1 

larr— z ; 

[ « S 4 - 



T 

^ g 

r ! - ; 

PSALM  i.xxn. 


T t"» 


LORD  giue  thy  judgements  to  the  king;,  therein  inflrurt. 
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him  well:  And  with  his  fonne  that  princely  thin*-  Lord  let 


thy  jiiCtit  e dwell.  That  he  may  Kouerne  uprightly,  and  rule 


thy  folke  aright:  And  fo  defend  through  etjuity,  the  poore 


that  haue  jio  might. 


■ - ••-PSA  L M CXXIV, 


NOW  Ifrael  may  fay  and' that  trnely,  ‘If  that  the 


had  not  our  right  fufteind.  when  all  the  world  :igainft 


us  furioudy,  made  their  uproret,  and  fayd  we  fhould 


all  dye. 
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Befiilcs  the  tunes  to  the  pfalins,  there  arc  otiicrs  appropriated  to 
the  hymns  and  evangelical  fongs,  fuch  as  Veni  Creator,  The  Irumble 
Suit  of  a Sinner,  Benediflus,  Te  Deum,  The  Song  of  the  three 
Children,  Magnihca_SL  Nunc  dimitlis,  Quicunqne  vult,  or  the  Alha- 
nallan  Creed,  the  Lamentation  of  a Sirvner,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
Decalogue,  the  Complaint  of  a Sinner,  and  Robert  Wifdome’s 
Prayer,  ‘ Pr&fcrvc  us  Lord  by  tliy  dear  word  all  which  arc  verfilicd 
and  have  a place  In  ourcolle<fUdn  of  Tinging  pfalms. 

The  want  of  bars,  which  arc  a late  invention  *,  might  make  it 
fomewhat  difficult  to  (ing  thefc  tunes  in  time,  and  the  rather  as  no 
fign  of  the  mood  ever  occurs  at  the  head  of  the  firft  Aavc  ; but  in  ge- 
neral the  metre  is  a fufficient  guide. 

VV'ith  refpedt  to  the  authors  of  thofe  original  melodies,  publiflicd 
in  the  more  early  impreffions  of  the  verfion  of  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins, wc  are  fomewhat  to  feek  ; It  Is  probable  that  in  fo  important  a 
fcrvice  as  this  Teemed  to  be,  the  aid  of  the  ablcft  profe/Tors  of  muTic 
was  called  in,  and  who  were  the  moft  eminent  of  that  time  is  caTily. 
known  ; but  b^re^e  proeeet^to  an  eiTumeration.of  tliefc,  it  is  nc-. 
celTary  to  menlionithat  Tome  of  the  original  melodies  were  IndiTput- 
ably  ^e  work  of  foreigners : the  tunes  to  the  hundreth,  and  to  the 
eighty-firft  pfalms  arc  precifcly  the  Tame  with  thofe  that  anfwer  tO' 
the  hundretl),  and  cightyvfirll  in  the  pfalms  of  Goudimcl  and  of  Claude 
Ic  Jeunc  ; and  many  of  the  reft  are  fuppofed  to  have  come  to  us  from 
the  Low  Countries.  It  is  .faid  that  Dr.  Pepufeh  was  wont  to  affert 
that  the  hundreth  pfalm-lunc  was  compoTed  by  Douland  ; but  in. 
this  he  was  mifunderAood,  for  he  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  • 
fadl  juft  abovcinentioned  Y nor  that  in  Tome  colledlioni,  particularly, 
in  thatof  Ravenferoft,  printed  in  1633,  this  is  called  the  French  hun- 
dredth pfilm-tune;  and  therefore  he  might  mean  to  fay,  not  that  the 
melody,  but  that  the^harmony  was  of  Douland’s  compolition,  which  is 
true.  But  if  the  infertion  of  this  tunc  in  the  French  colledions  be 
not  of  itfcif  evidence,  a comp.iriTon  of  the  time  when  it  firft  appear- 
ed in  print  in  England,  with  that  of  Douland’s  birth,  will  go  near  to 

• Tlie  ufe  of  bars  i.s  not  to  be  traced  liigher  than  the  time  *hen  the  Englilb  tranflation 
of  Adiian  le  Roy’s  book  un  the  Tablatutc  was  publilhcd,  viz,  tbe  year  1574  1 and  it  was 
feme  time  after  that,  before  the  ufc  of  bars  became  general.  To  come  nearei  to  the  point, 
Barnard's  Cathedral  Mulic,  printed  in  164.1,  is  without  barsr  but  bars  are  10  be  found 
ihioughout  in  lire  Ayres  and  Dialogues  of  Henry  Lawes  publiflicd  in  *653,  from  whence 
it  m.iy  be  con^etlurcd  that  we  owe  to  Lawes  this  improvement. 

put 
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put  an  end  to  the  quertion,  and  fliew  that  he  could  hardly  be  the  au- 
thor of  it.  In  the  preface  to  a work  intitlcd  ' A Pilgrimes  Solace,’ 
publinicd  by  Douland  himftlf  in  1612,  he  tells  his  reader  that  he  is 
entered  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  confequently  that  he  was 
born  in  1563  ; now  the  tunc  in  qucfiion  appears  in  that  collcdlion  of 
the  finging-pfalms  abovementioned  to  have  been  publilhed  in  1577, 
when  he  could  not  be  much  more  than  fourteen  years  old  j and  if,  as 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  the  tune  is  more  ancient  than  1 577,  the 
difference,  whatever  it  be,  will  leave  him  ffill  younger. 

Of  the  muficians  that  flourithed  in  this  country  about  1562,  the 
year  in  which  the  Englifli  verfion  of  the  Pl'alms  with  the  mufical 
notes  firtl  made  its  appearance,  the  principal  were  Ur.  Chriftopher 
Tyc,  Marbeck,  Tallis,  Bird,  Shephard,  Parfons,  and  William  Mundy, 
all  men  of  eminent  Ikill  and  abilities,  and,  at  lealb  for  the  time,  ad-' 
hcrents  to  the  dodlrincs  of  the  reformation. 

There  is  no  abfolute  certainty  to  be  expedled  in  this  matter,  but  tho 
reafon  above  given  is  a ground  for  conjedure  that  thefe  perfons,  or  fome 
of  them,  were  the  orginal  compofers  of  fuch  of  the  melodies  to  the 
Englilh  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  ss  were  not  taken  from  foreign  collec- 
tions ; it  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  thofe  perfons  who  at  difl^erent  times 
compofed  the  harmony  to  thofe  melodies,  and  thereby  fitted  them  for 
the  performance  of  fuch  as  fung  with  the  underftanding. 

The  firll,  for  ought  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  who  attempted 
a work  of  this  kind,  feems  to  have  been  William  Damon,  of  the 
queen’s  chapel,  a man  of  eminence  in  his  profeflion,  and  who  as 
'fuch  has  a place  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  biffiop  Tanner,  hie  it  feems  had 
been  importuned  by  a friend  to  compofe  parts  to  the  common  church 
pfalm- tunes  ; and  having  frequent  occafion  to  refort  to  the  houfe  of 
this  perfon,  he  fo  far  complied  with  his  requeft,  as  while  he  w'as  there 
to  compofe  one  or  more  of  the  tunes  at  a time,  till  the  whole  was 
completed,  intending  thereby  nothing  more  than  to  render  them  fit 
for  the  private  ufe  of  him  who  had  firft  moved  him  to  the  under- 
taking. Neverthelefs  this  friend,  without  the  privity  of  the  author, 
thought  fit  to  publifh  them  with  the  following  title  : ‘ The  Pfalmei 

* of  Dauid  in  Engliffi  meter,  with  notes  of  foure  partes  fet  unto 

* them  by  Guiliclrao  Daman  for  John  Bull*,  to  the  ufe  of  the  godly 

* Called  III  llic  preface  Citezen  and  Goldfmlth  of  London  j this  perfon  could  not  be 
Dr.  Bull,  who  at  this  time  was  but  lixlcen  years  of  age.  Ward’s  Lives  of  Grcth.  Prof, 
pag.  ac8,  in  not. 

* Chrillians 
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* ChriAians  for  recreating  themfelves,  inAede  of  fond  and  unfeetnely 

* ballades.'  >579. 

It  feems  that  neither  the  novelty  of  this  work,  nor  the  reputation 
of  its  author,  which,  if  we  may  credit  another  and  better  friend  of 
his  than  the  former,  was  very  great,  werefufficient  to  recommend  it : 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  it  negleded.  For  this 
reafon  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the  labour  of  recompofing  parts, 
to  the  number  of  four,  to  the  ancient  church-melodies,  as  well  thofc 
adapted  to  the  hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs,  as  the  tunes  to  which  the 
pfalms  were  ordinarily  fung.  And  this  he  completed  in  fo  excel- 
lent a manner,  fays  the  publifher,  * that  by  comparifon  of  thefe  and 

* the  former,  the  reader  may  by  triall  fee  that  the  auAor  could  not 

* receiue  in  his  art  fuch  a note  of  difgrace  by  his  friend’s  ouerfight 

* before,  but  that  now  the  fame  is  taken  away,  and  his  worthy 

* knowledge  much  more  graced  by  this  fecond  trauaile.'  But  the 
care  of  publifhing  the  Pfalms  thus  again  compofed,  devolved  to  an- 
other friend  of  the  author,  William  Swayne,  who  in  the  year  1 59 1 gave 
them  to  the  world,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh. 
It  is  not  impoffible  that  either  Damon  himfelf,  or  his  friend  Swayne 
might  buy  up,  or  caufe  to  be  deftroyed  what  copies  of  the  former 
impreflion  could  be  got  at,  for  at  this  day  the  book  Is  not  to  be  found. 
This  of  1591  bears  the  title  of*  The  former  booke  of  the  mufic  of 

* Mr.  William  Damon,-  late  one  of  her  Majefties  muliclans,  conteyn- 

* ing  all  the  tunes  of  Dauid’s  Pfalmes  as  they  arc  ordinarily  foung  in 

* the  church,  moft  excellently  by  him  compofed  into  4 parts ; in 

* which  fett  the  tenor  fingeth  the  church-tune.  Publiflicd  for  the 

* recreation  of  fuch  as  delightc  in  muficke,  by  W.  Swayne,  Gent. 

* Printed  for  T.  Efte,  the  aflign^  of  W.  Byrd,  1591.’ 

The  fame  perfon  alfo  publiflied  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fame 
title,  ' The  fecond  booke  of  the  muficke  of  M.  William  Damon, 

* containing  all  the  tunes  of  Dauid’s  Pfalms,  differing  from  the  for- 
*•  mcr  in  refpedi  that  the  higheft  part  fingeth  the  church-tune.’ 

The  tunes  contained  in  each  of  thefe  colledlions  are  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  thofc  in  the  earlier  imprefifions  of  the  Pfalms,  that  is  to- 
fay,  exclufive  of  the  hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs,  they  are  about  forty 
in  number;  the  author  has  however  managed,  by  the  repetition  of  the 


words  and  notes,  to  make  each  tune  near  as  long  again  as  it  Aands  in 
the  original;  by  which  contrivance  it  (hould  feein  that  he  intended 


them  rather  for  private  pradlice  than  the  fcrvice  of  the  church ; which 

perhaps 
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perhaps  is  the  reafon  that  none  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  thofe 
colleftions  of  the  Pi'alms  in  parts  compofed  by  different  authors, 
which  began  to  appear  about  this  time. 

By  the  relation  herein  before  given  of  the  firft  publication  of  the 
Pfalms  in  metre  with  mufical  notes,  and  the  fevcral  melodics  herein 
inferred,  it  appears  that  the  original  mufic  to  the  Englilh  Pfalms  was 
of  that  unifonous  kind,  in  which  only  a popular  congregation  are  fup- 
pofed  able  to  join.  But  the  fcience  had  received  fuch  confiderable 
improvements  about  the  beginning  of  the  fevcntcenth  century,  and 
the  people  by  that  time  were  fo  much  accudomed  to  fymphoniac 
harmony,  that  a facility  in  tinging  was  no  longer  a recommendation 
of  church  tunes. 

At  this  time  cathedral  and  coHegiate  churches,  and  above  all,  the 
royal  chapels,  were  the  principal  feminariesof  muficians.  The  fim- 
plicity  and  parfimony  tliat  didinguiflicd  the  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations  afforded  no  temptation  to  men  of  that  profcfGon  to  de- 
viate from  the  original  defign  of  their  education  or  employment,  by 
lending  their  aOiflance  to  the  ffage ; the  confequence  hereof  was, 
that  for  the  mod  part  they  were  men  of  a devout  and  fetious  turn  of 
.mind,  with  leifure  to  dudy,  and  a difpodtion  to  employ  their  Ikill  in 
celebrating  the  praifes  of  their  Maker. 

It  was  natural  for  men  of  this  charafler  to  refledl  that  as  much  at- 
tention at  lead  was  due  to  the  mufic  of  the  church  as  had  been  diewn 
to  that  of  the  chamber  ; the  latter  had  derived  great  advantages 
from  the  ufe  of  fymphoniac  harmony  ; whereas  the  former  had  been 
at  a dand  for  near  half  a century  ; and  though  it  might  be  a quedion 
with  fome,  whether  the  finging  of  the  Pfalms  in  parts  was  not  in  ef- 
fc(d  an  cxclufion  of  the  majority  of  every  congregation  in  the  king- 
dom from  that  part  of  divine  fcrvice ; it  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  - 
the  law  nor  the  rubric  of  our  liturgy  gives  any  direflions  in  what 
manner  the  Pfalms  of  David  are  to  be  fung  in  divine  fervice  j and 
that  they  had  the  example  of  foreign  churches,  particularly  that  of 
Geneva,  between  which  and  our  own  there  was  then  a better  under- 
danding  than  is  likely  ever  to  be  again,  to  authorize  the  pradice. ! 

In  Ihort,  with  a view  to  promote  the  pradice  of  pfalmody,  as  \^ell 
in  churches  as  in  private  houfes,  the  mod  eminent  muficians  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  undertook  and  completed  a colledion  of  the  ancient 
church-tunes,  compofed  in  four  parts,  and  in  counterpoint.  In  the 
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execution  of  which  purpofc  it  is  plain  that  tlicy  had  the  example  of 
Goudimel  and  Claude  le  Jeune  in  view  i and  that  their  dcfign  was 
nut  an  elaborate  difplay  of  their  own  invention,  in  fuch  an  artificial 
commixture  of  parts,  as  fhoul.l  render  thefe  compofttions  the  admira- 
tion of  the  profoundly  learned  in  the  fcience,  but  an  addition  of  fuch 
plain  and  fimplc  harmony  to  the  common  church-tunes,  as  might  de- 
light and  edify  thofc  for  whofe  benefit  they  were  originally  conrpofed  j 
and  hence  arofe  the  praiflice,  which  in  many  country  churches  pre- 
vails even  at  this  day,  of  finging  the  Pfalms,  not  by  the  whole  of  the 
congregation,  but  by  a few  feledl  perfons  fufficiently  (killed  in  mufie 
to  fing  each  by  himfelf,  the  part  afllgned  him. 

The  names  of  thofe  public-fpirited  perfons  who  firft  undertook  the 
work  of  compofing  the  pfalm-tunes  in  parts,  is  preferved  in  a collec- 
tion, of  which  it  is  here  meant  to  give  more  than  a fuperficial  ac- 
count, as  well  on  the  fcore  of  its  antiquity  as  of  its  merit,  namely, 

* The  whole  booke  of  Pfalmes,  with  their  wonted  tunes  as  they  are 

* fung  in  churches,  compofed  into  foure  parts  by  X fondry  authors  j 

* imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Eft,  1594.’  Thefe  authors  were 
John  Douland,  E.  Blancks,  E.  Hooper,  J.  Farmer,  R.  Allifbn,  G. 
Kirby,  W.  Cobbold,  E.  Johnfon,  and  G.  Farnaby,  who  in  the  title- 
page  are  faid  to  have  ‘ fo  laboured  in  this  workc  that  the  unfkilful  by 

* fmall  pradlice  may  attaine  to  iing  that  part  which  is  Etteft  for  their 
‘ voice 

The  book  is  very  neatly  printed  in  the  ftze  and  form  of  a fmall  oc- 
tavo, with  a dedication  by  the  printer  Thomas  Eft  to  Sir  John  Puck- 
ering, knight,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  England,  wherein  we 
are  told,  ‘ that  in  the  booke  the  church-tunes  arc  carefully  corredicd, 
‘ and  other  ftrort  tunes  added,  which  are  fung  in  London,  and  mofl 
‘ places  of  this  realme.’ 

The  former  publications  confifting,  as  already  has  been  mentioned, 
of  the  primitive  melodies,  and  thofe  to  the  amount  of  forty  only, 
gave  but  one  tune  to  divers  pfalms  ; this  of  Eft  appears  to  be  as  co- 
pious as  need  be  wifticd,  and  to  contain  at  Icaft  as  many  tunes  as 
there  are  pfalms,  all  of  which  are  in  four  parts,  in  a pitch  for  and 
with  the  proper  cliffs  to  denote  the  cantus,  altus,  tenor,  and  bafs, 

* In  the  title-page  Ed  is  defcribcH  as  dwelling  in  Aldcrfgate-drecc,  at  the  Bgn  of  the 
Black  Hoffe.  He  therein  dylcs  himfelf  the  alTignc  of  William  Bird,  who  with  TallU, 
fks  before  obferved,  had  ajoim  patent  from  queen  Elizabeth  for  the  foie  printing  of  mufic. 
‘Tallis  died  fird,  and  this  patent,  the  drd  of  the  kind,  furvived  to  Bird,  who  probably 
for  a faluabie  confidcration  might  afCgn  it  to  £d. 

as 
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as  ufual  in  fuch  compofitlons.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  througiiout 
the  book  the  church-tune,  as  it  is  called,  holds  the  place  of  ilic 
tenor  j and  as  the  flrtidlure  of  the  compofitioiis  is  plain  counterpoint, 
the  additional  parts  are  merely  auxiliary  to  that,  which  for  very  good 
reafons  is  and  ought  to  be  deemed  the  principal. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  although  in  thefe  tunes  the 
church-tune  is  ftriftly  adhered  to,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  progrefTion 
of  the  notes,  yet  here  for  the  firll  time  we  meet  with  an  innovation, 
by  the  fubflituting  femitones  for  whole  tones  in  almoA  every  indance 
where  the  clofe  is  made  by  an  afeent  to  the  final  note  j or,  in  other 
words,  in  forming  the  cadence  the  authors  have  made  ufeof  the  lharp 
feventh  of  the  key  j which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  becaufe 
in  vocal  compofitions  of  a much  later  date  than  this,  we  find  the  con- 
trary pradlicc  to  prevail  ; for  though  the  coming  at  the  clofc  by  « 
whole  tone  below  be  extremely  ofFenfive  to  a nice  ear,  and  there 
feems  to  be  a kind  of  neceflity  for  the  ufe  of  the  acute  fignature  to 
the  note  below  the  cadence,  yet  it  feems  that  the  ancient  compofers, 
who  by  the  way  made  not  fo  free  with  this  charadler  as  their  fuccef- 
fprs,  particularly  the  compofers  of  inftrumental  mufic,  left  this  mat- 
ter to  the  finger,  truding  that  his  ear  would  diredf  him  in  the  utter-, 
ance  to  prefer  the  half  to  the  whole  tone. 

But  thefe  compofitions,  however  excellent  in  themfclves,  were 
not  intended  for  thofe  alone  whofe  Ikill  in  the  art  would  enable  them 
to  fing  with  propriety  ; they  were,  though  elegant,  fimple  } in  Ihort, 
fuited  to  the  capacities  of  the  unlearned  and  the  rude,  who  fung 
them  then  jud  as  the  unlearned  and  the  rude  of  this  day  do. 

If  then  it  was  found  by  experience  that  the  common  car  was  not  a 
fudicient  guide  to  the  true  finging  of  the  ancient  melodies,  it  was 
very  natural  for  thofe  who  in  the  talk  they  had  undertaken  of  com- 
pofing  parts  to  them,  were  led  to  a revifal  of  the  originals  by  the 
infertion  of  the  charadler  abovementioned,  to  redlify  an  abufe  in  the 
excrcifc  of  pfalm-finging,  which  the  authors  were  not  aware  of,  and 
ccnfequcntly  had  not  provided  againd. 

About  five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Pfalms  by  Ed, 
there  appeared  a collcdlion  in  folio,  entitled,  ‘ The  Pfalmes  of 
• Dauid  in  meter,  the  plaine  fong  bcinge  the  common  tunc  to  be 
‘ fung  and  plaidc  upon  the  lute,  orpharion,  citterne,  or  bafe 
‘ violl,  fevcrally  or  altogether,  the  Tinging  part  to  be  either  te- 
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‘ nor  or  treble  to  the  inftrument,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

• voyce  j or  for  foure  voyces,  with  t-cnnc  (hort  tunes  in  the  end,  to- 
‘ which  for  the  moft  part  all  the  pfalnies  may  be  ufually  fung,  for 
‘ the  ufc  of  fuch  as  are  of  mean  Ikill,  and  whofe  leyfure  Icaft  ferveth 
‘ to  praflize.  By  Richard  Allifon,  Gent,  pradtitioner  in  the  art  of 
‘ mufickc,  and  arc  to  be  folde  at  his  houfc  in  the  Dukes  place  ncero 
‘ Aldgatc.  Printed  by  William  Barley,  the  affigni  of  Thomas 
‘ Morley,  1599,  cum  privilcgio  regias  majeftatis.’ 

The  above  book  is  dedicated  * to  the  right  honourable  and  mod 
‘ virtuous  lady  the  lady  Anne  countefl'cof  Warwickc.’  Immediately 
following  the  dedication  arc  three  copies  of  verfes,  the  fiift  by  John 
Douland,  bachelor  of  muiickc ; the  fccond  a fonnet  by  William 
Leighton,  cfquire,  afterwards  Sir  William  Leighton,  and  the  third 
by  John  Welton,  all  in  commendation  of  the  author  and  his  mod 
excellent  worke.  This  colledion  being  intended  chiefly  for  chamber 
pradlicc,  the  four  parts  are  fo  difpofed  in  the  page,  as  that  four  per- 
fons  (itting  round  a table  may  flng  out  of  the  fame  book  ; and  it  is  ob- 
fervable  that  the  author  has  made  the  plain-fong  or  church-tune  the 
cantus  part,  which  part  being  intended  as  well  for  the  lute  or  cittern, 
as  the  voice,  is  given  alfo  in  thole  charadiers  called  the  tab)ature> 
which  arc  peculiar  to  thofe  inftruments. 

There  are  no  original  melodics  in  this  colledtioa:  the  author  con- 
fining himfelf  to  the  church-tunes,  has  taken  thofe  of  the  hymns  and 
fpiritual  fongs  and  pfalms  as  they  occur  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
verfion  by  Stcrnhold  and  Hopkins. 

To  this  colledlion  of  Allifon  fucceeded  another  in  ifizr,  with  thf 
title  of  ‘ The  whole  book  of  Pfalmes  with  the  hymnes  euangelicall 

• and  fongs  fpirituall,  compofed  into  four  parts  by  fundry  authors, 

‘ to  fuch  feucrall  tunes  as  haue  bcene  and  are  ufually  fung  in  Eng- 

• land,  Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
‘ lands.  By  Thomas  Ravenferoft,  Bachelar  of  Mufickc,’  in  which  is 
inferted  the  following  lift  of  the  names  of  the  authors  who  compofed 
the  tunes  of  the  pfalms  into  four  parts  : ‘ Thomas  Tallis,  John  Dou- 
‘ land,  doftorof  Mufickc  *,  Thomas  Morley,  bachelar  of  Mufickc, 

‘ Giles  Farnaby,  bachelar  of  Mufickc,  Thomas  Tomkins,  bache- 
‘ lar  of  Mufickc,  John  Tomkins,  bachelar  of  Mufickc,  Martin  Pier-. 
‘ foil,  bachelar  of  Mufickc,  William  Parfons,  Edmund  Hooper,  George 

• In  the  Fafti  Oxon.  it  is  noted  that  DouLnd  was  admitted  to  a bachelor’s  degree  at 
Oxford, ‘8  July  1588,  batitdocs  not  appear  that  be  was  ever  created  doctor. 

> * Kirby, 
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' Kirby,  Edward  Blancks,  Richard  Allifon,  John  Farmw,  Michael  Ca- 
•■uendifli,  John  Bennet,  Robert  Palmer,  John  Milton,  Simon  Stubbs. 

* William  Cranford,  William  Harrifon,  and  Thomas  Ravenferoft  the 

* compiler.’ 

In  this  coHedlion,  as  in  that  of  Eft,  the  common  church-tune  is 
the  tenor  part,  which,  for  diftimflion  fake,  and  to  fhew  its  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  reft,  it  is  here  in  many  inftances  called  the  tenor  or 
plain- fong,  and  not  unfrequently  tenor  or  faburden  *.  Some  of  the 
tunes  in  the  former  colledtion,  as  that  to  the  fixth  pfalm  by  George 
Kirby,  that  to  the  eighteenth  by  William  Cobbold,  and  that  to  the 
forty-tirft  by  Edward  Blancks,  arc  continued  in  this ; but  the  far 
greater  part  are  compofed  anew,  and  many  tunes  are  added,  the  me- 
lodics whereof  arc  not  to  be  found  in  any  otlicr  colleftion  ; and  here 
we  have  the  origin  of  a pradlicc  rcfpedling  the  names  of  our  common 
church  tunes,  that  prevails  among  us  .to  this  day,  namely  the  diftin- 
guWhlng  them  by  the  name  or  adjumft  of  a particular  city,  as  Can- 
terbury, York,  Rochefter,  and  many  others.  It  was  much  about 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  book  that  king  Charles  I.  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  clergy  to  attempt  the  cftablifhment  of  the  liturgy  in 
Scotland  ; and  perhaps  it  was  with  a view  to  humour  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  that  fome  of  thefe  ncw-compofed  tunes  were  called  by 
the  names  of  Dumferling,  Dundee,  and  Glafgow. 

Among  the  new  compofed  tunes  in  this  colledtion,  that  is  to  fay 
fuch  as  have  new  or  original  melodics,  the  compoGtion  of  the 
author  whofc  name  they  bear,  is  that  well-known  one  called 
York-tune,  as  alfo  another  called  Norwich-tune,  to  both  where- 
of is  prefixed  the  name  John  Milton  ; this  perfon  was  no  other 
than  the  father  of  our  great  poet  of  that  name.  The  tune  above 
fpoken  of  called  York-tune,  occurs  in  four  fcveral  places  in  Ravenf- 
croft’s  book,  for  it  is  given  to  the  twenty- feventh,  fixty-fixth,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  pfalms,  and  allb  to  a prayer  to  the 
Holy  Ghort,  among  the  fpiritual  fongs  at  the  end  of  the  book  ; but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  author  has  chofc  to  vary  the  progretiiun  of 
the  notes  of  one  of  the  parts  in  the  repetition  of  the  tune;  for  the 
medius,  as  it  ftands  to  the  words  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  pfalm,  and  of  the  prayer  abovementioned,  is  very  different 
Trom  the  fame  part  applied  to  thofc  of  the  twenty-feveath  and  lixty- 
futh. 

* Of  the  term  FABURoeir,  fee  an  ciplauaiion  in  vol.  IL  pag.  245. 

Although 
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Although  the  name  of  Tallis,  to  dignify  the  work,  ftands  at  the 
head  of  the  liil  of  the  perfons  who  comp>ofcd  the  tunes  in  this  collcc* 
tion,  the  only  compofition  of  his  that  occurs  in  it  is  a canon  of  two 
parts  in  one,  to  the  words  ‘ Praife  the  Lord  O ye  Gentiles  and 
tnany  of  the  tunes  in  Allifon’s  collcdlion  arc  taken  into  this.  Ravenf- 
croft  was  a man  of  great  knowledge  in  his  profcllion,  and  has  difco- 
vered  little  lefs  judgment  in  feleding  the  tunes  than  the  authors  did 
in  compofing  them  *. 

Ravenferoft’s  book  was  again  publilhed  in  1633,  and  having  pafled 
many  editions,  it  became  the  manual  of  pfalm-fingers  throughout  the 
kingdom  ; and  though  an  incredible  number  of  colledions  of  this 
kind  have  from  time  to  time  been  publifhed,  the  compilations  of 
thofe  illiterate  and  conceited  fellows  who  call  themfelves  (inging- 
inaders  and  lovers  of  pfalmody,  and  of  divine  muGc,  yet  even  at 
this  day  he  is  deemed  a happy  man  in  many  places,  who  is  mader 
of  a genuine  copy  of  Ravenferoft’s  pfalms. 

The  defign  of  publidiing  the  Pfalms  in  the  manner  above  related 
was  undoubtedly  to  preferve  the  ancient  church-tunes  j but  notwith- 
danding  the  care  that  was  taken  in  this  refped,  the  fame  misfortune 
attended  them  as  had  formerly  befallen  the  ecclcfiadical  tones;  and 
to  this  divers  caufes  contributed,  for  fird,  notwithdanding  the  pains 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  publication  of  the  Introdudlion  into  the 
Science  of  M-ufike;' prefixed  to  the  earlier  copies  of  the  Pfalms  in 
metre,  to  indrudl  the  common  people  in  the  pradlice  of  finging, 
tbefe  indruidions  were  in  fadl  intelligible  to  very  few  except  the  mi- 
nider  and  paridi  clerk,  for  we  grofly  midake  the  matter  if  we  fuppofs 
that  at  that  time  of  day  manyof  the  congregation  befides,  could  under- 
Rand  them.  In  confequence  of  this  general  ignorance,  the  knowledge 


• It  i«  in  this  collection  of  Ravenferoft  that  we  fitft  meet  with  the  tunes  to  which  the 
Pfalms  are  now  mod  commonly  fung  in  thep.arifh  churches  of  this  kingdom  , for  except- 
ing thofe  to  the  cigkty-fiill,  hundredth,  and  hundicd  and  nintcenth  pfalms,  the  ancient 
melodies  have  given  place  to  others  of  a newer  and  much  inferior  compolition.  The  names 
of  thefe  new  tunes,  to  give  them  in  alphabetical  order,  are,  Bath  and  Wells  or  Gladon- 
bury.  Bridal,  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Chicheder.ChrilVshofpital,  Ely,  Kxcter,Glouccder, 
Hcicford,  Lincoln,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  London,  Norwich,  (ixford,  Peterborough, 
Rochc'lcr,  Salilbury,  Wincheder,  Windfor  or  Eat<an,  Worcedcr,  Wolverhampton  ; 
and,  to  give  what  are  dyled  northern  tunes,  in  the  fame  order,  they  are  Cariifle,  Chef- 
ter,  Durham,  Mancheder,  Southwell,  and  York.  The  i'COltilh  tunes  are  Abbey  tune, 
Duke's,  Dumferling,  Dundee,  Glafgow,  Kings  and  Martyrs  t and  the  Welch,  St. 
Afaph,  Bangor,  St,  David's,  Landaff,  and  Ludlow  ; fothat  the  antiquity  of  thelemay  be  * 
traced  bat  k to  the  year  1621, 
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ofrnuric  was  not  fo  dilTemmated  among  them  but  that  the  poor  and 
ruder  fort  fell  into  the  ufual  millakc  of  flat  for  Iharp  and  rtiarp  for  flat; 

Another  caufe  that  contributed  to  the  corruption  and  confequent 
difufe  of  the  church  tunes,  was  the  little  care  taken  in  the  turbulent 
and  diftrafted  times  immediately  following  the  acceilion  of  Charles  I; 
to  appoint  fuch  perfons  for  parifh-clerks  as  were  capable  of  difeharg'*- 
ifig  the  duty  of  the  office.  The  ninety-firft  of  the  canons,  made  in 
the  year  1603,  had  provided  that  parifli-clerks  (hould  be  fufficient  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  alfo  of  competent  fkill  in  finging  ; but  it  is 
well  known  that  inflead  of  rendering  obedience  to  canons,  tbofewho 
at  that  time  were  uppermofl  denied  their  efficacy.  Nay,  in  cafes 
where  a reafon  for  the  omiffion  of  a thing  was  wanting,  it  was 
thought  a good  one  to  fay  that  the  doing  it  was  enjoined  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  church. 

The  recognition  of  the  office  of  a parifh-clcrk  by  the  church,  and 
its  relation  to  pfalmody,  naturally  lead  us  to  enquire  into  the  nature 
of  that  fundfion,  and  the  origin  of  the  corporation  of  parifh-clerks 
which  has  long  exifted  in  London.  Anciently  parifh-clerks  were 
real  clerks,  but  of  the  poorer  fort ; and  of  thefe  every  minifter  had 
at  lead  one,  to  affifl  under  him  in  the  celebration  of  divine  offices. 

By  a conftitution  of  Boniface  archbilhopof  Canterbury,  A.  D.  1261, 

45  Hen.  in.  it  is  ordained  that  the  officer  for  the  holy  water  lhall  be 
a poor  clerk  ; and  hence  a poor  clerk  officiating  under  the  minifler  is 
by  the  Canonifls  termed  Aquaebajulus,  a water-bearer.  In  the  Rc- 
gifler of  archbifhop  Courtney  the  term  occurs;  and  notwithftanding 
he  was  maint.aincd  by  the  parifhioners,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
by  the  miniflcr  j and  this  right  of  appointment,  founded  on  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  realm,  is  there  declared,  and  has  in  many  inflances  been 
recognized  by  the  common  law.  The  offices  in  which  the  clerk  was 
anciently  cxercifed  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  rcfpedlcd  the  church- 
fervice,  as  the  carrying  and  fprinkling  holy  water  unqueflionably  did  ; 
and  we  are  farther  told  that  they  were  wont  to  attend  great  funerals, . 
going  before  the  hearfe,  and  finging,  with  their  furpliccs  hanging  on 
their  arms,  till  they  came  to 'the  church.  Neverthelefs  we  find  that 
in  the  next  century  after  making  the  above  confiitution,  they  were 
employed  in  miniftring  to  the  recreation,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  faid 
in  the  inflrudlion  of  the  common  people,  by  the  exhibition  of  thea-  > 
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trical  fpedlacles ; and  as  touching  thcfe  it  fcems  here  necefiary  to  be 
fomewhat  particular. 

And  firft  we  arc  to  know  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  Englifli  drama 
the  people,  inftead  of  tlieatrical  ftiews,  were  wont  to  be  entertained 
with  the  reprefentation  of  feripture  hiflories,  or  of  fome  remarkable 
events  taken  from  the  legends  of  faints,  martyrs,  and  confcflbrs ; and 
this  faft  is  related  by  Fitz-Stephen,  in  his  defeription  of  the  city  of 
London,  printed  in  the  later  editions  of  Stow’s  Survey,  in  thcfe  words: 
' Lundonia  pro  fpedfaculis  theatralibus,  pro  ludis  Icenicis,  ludos  ha- 
‘ bet  fandiorcs,  reprcfcntationcs  miraculorum,  qua  fandi  Confef- 
' fores  operati  funt,  feu  rcprefentationcs  PafTionum,  quibus  claruit 
‘ conftantia  Martyrum.’ 

The  fame  author,  fpeakingof  the  Wells  near  London,  fays  that  on 
the  north  fide  thereof  is  a well  called  Clarks-Well ; and  Stow,  aflign- 
ing  the  reafon  for  this  appellation,  furnilhes  us  with  a curious  fad 
relating  to  the  parilh-clerks  of  Londtn,  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent 
enquiry ; his  words  are  thefe  : * Clarks-well  took  its  name  of  the 

* parilh-clerks  in  London,  who  of  old  time  were  accufiomed  there 

* yearly  to  affcmble,  and  to  play  fome  large  hillory  of  holy  (cripture 

* for  example,  of  later  time,  to  wit,  in  the  year  1390,  the  14th  of  Ri- 

* chard  the  Second,  I read  that  the  parilh-clerks  in  London  on  the 

* 1 8th  of  July  plaid  Enterludes  at  Skinners-well  near  unto  Clarks-well, 

* which  play  continued  three  days  together,  the  king,  queen,  and 

* nobles  being  prefent.  Alfo  in  the  year  1409,  the  tenth  of  Henry 
' the  fourth,  they  played  a play  at  the  Skinners-well,  which  laAed 
' eight  days,  and  was  of  matter  from  the  creation  0/  the  world  ; there 
< were  to  fee  the  fame  moll  part  of  the  nobles  and  gentiles  in 

* England*.’ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Filz-Stcphen  does  not  fpeak  of  the  ading 
of  hiflories  as  a new  thing,  for  the  paflage  occurs  in  his  account  of 
ihe  fports  and  paftiroes  in  common  ufe  among  the  people  in  his  time; 
and  therefore  the  antiquity  of  thefe  fpedadcs  may  with  good  reafoa 
be  extended  as  far  back  as  to  the  time  of  theConquell.  Of  this  kind 
of  drama  there  are  no  fpeciiuens  extant  fo  ancient  as  the  reprefenta- 
aion  firA  above  fpoken  of,  but  there  are  others  in  being,  of  fomewhat 
iefs  antiquity,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  a judgment  of 
their  nature  and  tendency. 


* Survay  of  London,  410.  1603,  pag.  15. 
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The  anonymous  author  of  a dialogue  on  old  plays  and  old  players, 
printed  in  the  year  1699,  fpcaks  of  a manufeript  in  the  Cotton  li- 
brary, intitlcd  in  the  printed  catalogue  ‘ A Colledlion  of  Plays  in  old 

* Englifh  Metre*}’  and  conjeeftures  that  this  may  be  the  very  play 
which  Stow  fays  was  afted  by  the  parifli-clerics  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  and  took  up  eight  days  in  the  reprefentation  ; and  it  muft 
be  confefl'ed  that  the  conjedture  of  the  author  abovementioned  Teems 
to  be  well  warranted.  By  the  charadter  and  language  of  the  book  it 
feems  to  be  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old:  it  begins  with  a 
general  prologue,  giving  the  arguments  of  forty  pageants  or  gefticu- 
lations,  which  are  as  To  many  Teveral  adls  or  Tcencs  repreftnting  all 
the  hiftories  of  both  Teftaments,  from  the  creation  to  the  chufing  of 
St.  Matthias  to  be  an  apoftle.  The  ftories  of  the  New  Tcftament  are 
more  largely  related,  viz.  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Vifitation, 
the  Paflion  of  our  Lord,  his  ReTurredtion  and  ATcenfion,  and  the 
choice  of  St.  Matthias.  After  which  is  alTo  reprefented  the  Aflump- 
tion  and  Lad  Judgment.  The  ftylc  of  thefe  compohtions  is  as  fim- 
ple  and  artlefs  as  can  be  TuppoTed ; nothing  can  be  mpre  To  than  the 
following  dialogue; 

MARIA. 

hujcil’tinti  of  a prop  pou  mod  mciiclp, 

3i  ll'int  hiiatniirff  tijat  pont  tafpit  t£lrfa6rt]^  toitfj  cliiltie  iff, 

<z:i)at  it  picafe  poll)  to  iro  to  ijec  Igaftpip  : 

^f  ougljt  toe  mpl)t  comfoct  fict  it  ipcrc  to  me  bipjtf. 

JOSEPH. 

^ j^oatipj^  fahe  iet  (f)e  toiti)  titilti,  i 
€(jan  toill  ^ic  hujSfianb  Satharp  be  merp ; 

3in  a9oiitnnc  tljcp  btocUe,  far  iKnere  fo  mot  pt  be 
5i!t  tl)e  titp  of  ^Eiilia,  3K  httoto  it  uerilp ; • 

5Jt  ift  fjente  Ji  trobjf  mplcsf  ttoo  a fifirp, 

ZOt  arc  lihe  to  De  toerp  or  toe  tome  of  tl^e  fame ; 

• Sir  Willi.im  Dugdjie,  in  hU  Antiquities  of  WsrwlcVfhirc,  jm;;.  ii6,  cites  it  by  the 
title  of  Lutius  Corentria:.  7’lie  following  is  the  title  as  it  (binds  in  the  Catalogiis  I.ibror. 
Manufeript.  Biblioth.  Cotton,  pag.  1 1 q.  ‘ VIII.  A Collcftion  of  Pbiys  in  old  Englifh  Metre. 

‘ h.  t Dramata  facra,  in  qiiibus  eihihcntur  hiftorisc  reteris  & N.  Teftamcnti  introrhiftis 
‘ quafi  in  feenam  perfonis  illic  tnensoratis,  quas  fecum  invicem  coiloquentes  pro  ingenio 
‘ ftngit  Pocta  videntiir  olim  coram  populo,  Tire  ad  inllrucndum  five  ad  placcndum,  a Ira- 

* tibus  incndicantibus  rcprxfctiUta.' 

VoL.  III.  4 D 3i  toole 
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31  teole  toltl^  a goeb  b)pll  bicitpb  topff  Q^arp 
poto  go  bu  foiti)  tlKit  in  tOobbnjst  name,  $t. 

A little  before  the  Refurrcdlion. 

Nudc  dormient  milites  ct  veniet  anima  Chridi  de  infernOt  cum 
Adam  & Eva»  Abraham,  John  Baptid,  6c  aliis. 

ANIMA  CHRIST  I. 

Come  fortf)  !3lbam  anb  Cue  tnirh  tj^c, 

3Enb  all  mp  fepnibc^  tliat  fjecctn  be 
2l|n  parabiifc  tome  foctfi  tuiti)  me, 

3!n  blplTc  foe  to  blueii : 

Cfje  frnbe  of  IjcU  tl)at  1je(  pone  foo, 
l;)e  flmll  be  Inrapppb  anb  toounbpn  in  tooo-, 
fro  too  to  tocltl),  noto  (bad  pe  go, 
lElitti  mpetf)  euer  mo  to  mdic. 

ADA  M._ 

21  tfjanft  the  If  orb  of  tbp  grctc  graee, 

Chat  noto  i0  forgiuen  mp  gret  trefpace,. 
jPoto  Iball  toe  btocii  pn  blpfiSfuI  place. 

The  lad  feene  or  pageant,  which  reprefents  the  day  of  Judgtnene,. 
begins  thus : 

MICHAEL. 

Surgite,  3111  men  acpCti^ 

Venite  ad  judicium, 

for  noto  i^  Itt  the  bigb  iuRice, 

31nb  iKitb  aflignpb  ti)e  bap  of  borne  v 
Itepe  pou  rebpip  to  grett  airpfc, 

S3otf)  grett  anb  fraoll,  all  anb  fum, 

SCnb  of  pour  anltocr  pou  noto  abuife, 

IBf)at  ftoto  ^all  fbp  toben  that  poto  come,  f c. 

Myderies  and  moralities  appear  to  have  condituted  another  fpecles'- 
•f  the  ancient  drama;  the  fird  feein  to  have  been  reprefentations  of 
the  mod  intereding  events  in  the  gofpel-hidory  ; one  of  this  kind,, 
intitled  Candlemas-Day,  or  the  Killing  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  is. 
among  the  Bodleian  manuferipts,  and  was  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 
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verfity  by  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby  } the  name  of  its  author  was  Jhan  Par- 
fre,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  compofedin  the  year  1512. 

The  fubjedtof  this  drama  is  tragical,  notwithflanding  which  there 
are  in  it  feveral  touches  of  that  low  humour,  with  which  the  com- 
mon people  are  ever  delighted;  for  in  it  the  poet  has  introduced  a 
fervant  of  Herod,  whom  he  calls  Watkyn  the  meflenger.  This, 
fellow,  who  is  reprefented  as  cruel,  and  at  the  fame  time  a great 
coward,  gives  Herod  to  underfland  that  three  llrangers,  knights,  as 
he  calls  them,  had  been  to  make  coffins  at  Bethlehem  ; upon  which. 
Herod  fwears  he  will  be  avenged  upon  Ifrael,  and  commands  four 
of  his  foldiers  to  flay  all  the  children  they  fhall  find  within  two  years 
of  age;  which  Watkyn  hearing,  intreats  of  Herod  firll  that  he  may. 
be  made  a knight,  and  next  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  join  the 
foldiers,  and  affid  them  in  the  daughter.  This  requed  being  granted,, 
a paufc  enfues,  the  reafon  whereof  will  be  bed  underdood  by  the 
following  dage-diredion  : l^crc  tlfe  lltipsf)t$t  toalftc  abOUgllt  tgeplott 
till  anb  ^oCepf)  be  tonueicb  into  Cgipt* 

Mary  and  Jofeph  are  then  exhorted  by  an  angel  to  fly,  and  they 
Kfolve  on  it.  The  fpeech  of  Jofeph  concludes  thus  : 

sa^arp,  poit  to  bo  pleaCattme  tnitfiout  onp  let,  . 

3!  (t)aU  bepnge  foctf)  pout  ofTe  Ibit^out  more  belap, 
fill  foonr  sa@arp  tljeccon  pe  Itiali  be  fett, 

3(nb  tl)ij$  iitcl  cbiib  t^at  in  potic  tsombe  lap, 

Cahe  bpm  in  pout  armpjj  fl^atp  5[  pou  prop, 

^nb  of  pour  fiuete  inplbc  let  ^im  fobalte  inotoe. 

£Pab)ger  !|>crotDb  anb  ptett  ftap : 

Snb  ojt  pour  fpoufe  iltParp  ^ fbali  go  iDitl^  pou. 

Cf)tjtf  forbcll  of  gere  ^ Icp  upon  mp  babbe ; 
fioto  % am  re  bp  to  go  from  tl)i«i  cuntre, 

3CII  nip  finale  infleumentiai  i0  put  in  mp  pabbe.. 

jpoto  go  toe  a^arp  it  toill  no  better  be, 
for  brebe  of  Ijerotob  apaajei  31  lligb  me ; 

So  noto  i^  our  geer  truffeb  botfj  more  anb  leffe,. 
a^arp  for  to  pleCe  pou  toiti)  all  bumplite, 

^ (ball  go  before,  anb  lebt  forth  pour  oiCe. 

Et  exeunt;. 

Then. 
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Then  begins  the  Daughter,  reprefented  in  the  following  dialogue. 

1 MILES. 

etrlic,  pc  liJpfFiijJ,  tDc  be  tome  pouc  ftout^olb  to  bifitc, 
pc  Be  ncbcc  fo  Iptotl^  not  tooob, 
iS>ict)  fititrpe  nsoorbo  tljat  rcbclp  topll  Bptc, 

AH  pone  cBpIbrm  Initfpnto  pcacjS  age  in  out  cruel  inoob 
ettt  all  2?ctI)Ircm  to  itpITe  anb  flirb  tBcc  pong  Bloob 
toe  be  bonnb  to  rbe  romtoaunbeinrnt  of  tbc  King, 

IDIjo  tfiat  feitb  nap,  toe  (ball  mahe  a (Toob 
Co  renne  in  tfje  llrctisr  bp  tbet  bloob  (tebpng. 

2 MILES 

Cftttcfot  unto  utt  mabe  pe  a belpuecance 
4Df  pout  pong  tbiibcen  anb  that  anon ; 

Ot  elljtf  be  £l^aI)ounbc  toe  (ball  gene  a rapCcfiaunce, 

One  (barpe  (toerb jt  tburgb  pour  bobie^  (ball  goon. 

W A T K Y N. 

Cbrrfor  be  toare  for  toe  topll  not  (cbe  oon 
2[n  all  tbij?  tumre  that  (bad  uitf  cfcapc, 

3;  (ball  ratber  (Tee  tbcin  cuerptb  oon, 

^nb  inahe  tbnn  to  (pc  anb  inotoc  like  an  ape. 

1 M U L I E R. 

jrpe  on  poll  traitorj^  of  cruel  torinrutrpc, 

IDicbc  toitb  pouc  ftoccbjt  of  inoctall  biolcn^ 

2 M U L I E R. 

<C>uc  poung  cbilbren  that  can  no  focoure  but  trie, 

CDplI  (Te  anb  bcbouc  in  tbrr  innoten;^. 

'3  M U L I E R. 

Sc  falfc  traitorjET  nnto  'Oob  pe  bo  gcetc  olTcnjst 
Co  (lee  anb  inorbre  pong  cbilbren  that  in  tbc  crabcll  (lumber ; 

4 M U L I E R. 

• <z3ut  toe  toomcn  Ibail  mabe  agepnjtf  pou  redRen^, 

31  ftcc  our  potoec  pour  maipce  to  encomber. 

W A T K Y N. 

f^ea^  pou  folp(be  queupp,  toba  fbuulb  pou  befenbe, 

3grpii$(  U0  acmpbinen  in  ibiitf  appacaile  ^ 

sue 
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IDc  l^e  6o{b  men  anb  tgr  him0  tijef  bf  b fcnbr, 
i^ebpc  into  tuntre  to  ^olbe  toitl)  poii  Itattatlr. 

I  M U L I E R. 

jppe  upon  tl)rc  cotoacb : of  tlirc  ^ tuill  not  failc 
Co  bubbe  tt)ce  bnpgbf  >np  rolUtc  rounbr, 

SDomcn  bcferfetDbcn  tbct  lift  to  alTaile 
turtle  proube  bopr«t  to  caDe  to  tbc  grounbc. 

2  M U L I E R. 

^uaunt,  pe  jtfhotDtpjtf,  bcfpe  pou  ebcrpcfi  one, 
for  531  iDoIe  bete  pou  all  mptclf  alone. 

[Watkyn  hicoccidet  pbr  fe. 

1 M U L I E R. 

!3tlajtf,  aia;tf  goob  cofpnr«t,  Ut  a focotofull  pepu 
Co  fe  our  here  cbilbrm  tljat  be  To  pong. 

IDitb  tbefe  captpuejai  tbup  fobepnlp  to  be  flapn ; 

SI  uengcaumc  % aphe  on  tl;cm  all  for  tl|ip  ffrett  birong. 

2 M U L I E R. 

Slnb  a uerp  inpfcbeff  nmtconwtj^amongr, 

leperfo  rutr  tpei  be  tome  or  goon,  ‘ «'  ; ■- 

foe  tOei  Ijmie  hilleb  mp  pong  fone  3|oljn.. 

3 M U L I E R." 

^oOIppip,  a Ibamcfull  berlj  31  aphe  upim  ^erotube  ouc&png«. 
Cljai  tfjup  rpgoeouBp  our.tbplbren  bat®  Oapn. 

4 M U L I E B. 

^ prop  ^ob  brpng  bp<n  to  an  tile  enbpng,- 
anb  in  iRlIe  pptte  to  btoellc  euet  in  ptpn. 

WATKYN. 

l»bat  pc  borlottp  i baue  afpicb  certepn  • 

Cbat  pe  be  tratorpp  to  mp  lorb  tbc  hpng, 

Stub  tperfoe  g am  litre  pc  (ball  baue  on  ille  enbpng.,' 
t M U L I E R. 

g;f  pe  obibe,  JDatbpn,  pou  anb  5J[  (ball  game . 
aSitb  mp  biDalFc  that  ip  fo  rounbe. 

a M U L I E R. 

2tnb  pf  5J  feap,  tbanne  baue  % (bame, 

Cpil  tbu  be  fcllib  boton  to  tbe  grounbc. 

VoL.m.  4E  3 mu- 
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3 M U L I E R. 

3Inb  2T  toitfjin  mp  bounbt, 

IDitt)  t^ifi  Ra^c  3 (f)all  maltc  tijtc  lame. 

W A T K Y N. 

IRc  ^ tome  no  more  tfier,  be  fepnt  Sl^afiounb, 

Jot  if  3 bo,  inetljpnhetlj  31  lf»an  be  mabc  tame. 

I M U L I E R. 

9(bpbe,  cnatbpn,  31  bnpg^t. 

\V  A T K Y N. 

<Cl)u  ^ bnpgbt ! that  toere  on  tije  ncinc 

RSliit  for  fbome  mp  troutbe  3;  poii  |iUg{;t> 

3!  fl)iib  bete  pour  bah  anb  (ibe  tpil  it  toere  blcine, 

S3ut  be  mp  gob  Qi^abounbe  that  i0  fo  true, 
a9p  hert  begptine  to  faple  anb  inareth  fepnt, 

Or  ellji  be  fi^af)ounb^  bloob  pe  (fmlb  it  rue, 

S>ut  pe  Ihall  lofe  pour  goob^  a«  traitors  nttrpnt. 

I M U L I £ R. 

IDhat  tf)U  jabtll,  tanR  not  baue  bo  f 
€f)u  anb  thi  nimpanp  (bail  not  bepart, 

CpII  of  our  bidaup^  pc  haue  tahe  pact : 
iCbrcfoc  Itp  on  goOIppejsr  toitli  a meep  h^tt, 

?[nb  lett  tliem  not  from  u^goo. 

Ipcrc  tfiei  (fiall  bete  IlDntRpn,  anb  tijc  hnngljtjrf  (ball  tofue  to 
ccrcue  bpm,  anb  tf)an  tRei  go  to  ^eroUib^  hoii.o. 

Of  Moralities,  a fpecles  of  the  drama  differing  from  -tlie  former, 
there  arc  many  yet  extant,  the  titles  whereof  may  be  feen  in  Ames’s 
Typographical  Antiquities  ; the  beft  known  of  them  are  one  entitled 
Euery  Man,  Luhie  juventus,  and  Hyckc  Scorner,  an  accurate  ana- 
lytis  of  which  latter.  Dr.  Percy  has  given  in  his  Reliques  of  ancient 
Englilh  Poetry,  vol.  I.  pag.  130. 

1 hat  fucli  reprefentations  as  thefe,  namely,  hiftories,  myfteries,  and 
moralities,  were  frequent,  we  may  judge  from  the  great  number  of 
them  yet  extant,  and  from  the  fondnefs  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  ever  manifelled  for  theatrical  entertainments  of  all  kinds; 
and  that  the  parifli-clerks  of  all  other  perfons  (hould  betake  them- 
fclve.s  to  the  profeflion  of  players,  by  exhibiting  fuch  as  thefe  to  the 

, public. 
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public,  will  not  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered  that  befidcs 
themfclves,  few  of  the  laiety,  excepting  the  lawyers  and  phyficians, 
were  able  to  read ; and  it  might  be  fur  this  rcafon  that  even  the  priells 
themfelves  undertook  to  perfonate  a charadter  in  this  kind  of  drama. 

Of  the  fraternity  of  parilh-clerks,  Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stowe’s 
Survey,  book  V.  pag.  23 1 , gives  the  following  account : ‘ They  were  a 

• guild  or  fraternity  firft  incorporated  by  K.  Hen.  III.  known  then  by 

• the  name  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Nicholas,  whofe  hall  was  ncarSt. 

‘ Helens  by  Bilhopfgate  ftreet,  within  the  gate,  at  the  fign  of  the  An- 

• gel,  where  the  patifli-cletks  had  feven  alms-houfes  for  poor  clerks’ 
‘ widows,  as  Stow  {hews.  Unto  this  fraternity  men  and  women  of 
‘ the  firft  quality,  ccclefiaftical  and  others,  joined  themfclves,  who 

• as  they  were  great  lovers  of  church-mufic  in  general,  fo  their  bene- 

• ficence  unto  parilh-clerks  in  particular  is  abundantly  evident,  by 
‘ fomc  ancient  manuferipts  at  their  common  hall  in  Great  Wood 
‘ ftreet,  wherein  foot-fteps  of  their  great  bounty  appear  by  the  large 

• gifts  and  revenues  given  for  the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of 

• fuch  as  {hould  devote  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  and  pradlice  of  this 

• noble  and  divine  fcience,  in  which  the  parifti-clcrks  did  then  cxcell, 
‘ finging  being  their  peculiar  province. 

* Some  certain  days  in  the  year  they  had  their  public  fcafts,  which 

• they  celebrated  with  finging  and  mufic,  and  then  received  into  their 

• fociety  fuch  perfons  as  delighted  in  finging,  and  were  ftudious  of  it. 
‘ Thefe  their  meetings  and  performances  were  in  Guildhall  college  or 
••chapel.  Thus  the  27th  of  September,  1560,  on  the  eve  thereof 

• they  had  even-fong,  and  on  the  morrow  there  was  a communion  ; 

• and  after  they  had  retired  toCarpcnters-hall  to  dinner.  And  May  1 1 , 
••  1562,  they  kept  their  communion  at  the  faid  Guildhall  chapel,  and 

• received  feven  perfons  into  their  brotherhood,  and  then  repaired  to 

• their  own  hall  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  a goodly  play  of  the  chil- 

• dren  of  Weftminfter  with  waits  and  regals  and  finging. 

• King  Charles  I.  renewed  their  charter,  and  conferred  upon  them 

• very  ample  privileges  and  immunities,  and  incorporated  them  by  the 

• ftylc  and  title  of  the  Mafter,  Wardens,  and  Fcllowfhip  of  Parifti- 

• Clerks,  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof, 

• the  city  of  Weftminfter,  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  fifteen 

• out-parilhes  adjacent.’ 

End  of  the  Third  Volume. 
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